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YOUNG  ME.  AINSLTE'S  COUETSHIP. 


By  F.  C 


'7.  PHILIPS. 


Chapter  XVII. 


On  the  day  that  succeeded  the  ball  nothing  was  done.  Even 
Philip  lay  in  bed  and  dreamed  about  incongruous  things — 
grouse-shooting  and  his  mother's  knitting;  Moses  striking  the  rock 
and  the  discovery  of  oilskins  ;  the  distinctions  between  Brighton 
and  Saratoga ;  and  whether  it  was  better  to  go  fast  or  slow  when 
riding  at  timber.  The  day  at  last  came  to  an  end.  On  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  the  bugle  would  sound  for  engagement, 
so  he  went  to  bed  very  deliberately  indeed,  tucked  the  clothes 
round  him,  took  a  cigar  of  small  dimensions,  and,  while  smoking 
it,  considered  how  he  should  best  broach  the  all-important 
subject  to  Mr.  Keane  to-morrow. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  in  detail  through  an  interview  which  was 
partly  strictly  commercial  and  partly  friendly  sentimental.  Mr. 
Keane  first  of  all  began  about  money  matters.  What  was  Philip 
worth  ?  Philip  told  him  the  exact  truth  to  a  penny.  Mr. 
Keane  sniffed,  and  said  it  was  very  little,  but  he  supposed  that 
love  could  live  upon  very  little,  and  of  course  it  was  open  to 
love  to  do  so  if  it  chose.  This  was  perhaps  not  very  encourag- 
ing, but  it  seemed  to  indicate  a  glimmer  of  hope  and  friendly 
feeling  round  the  corner.  The  old  gentleman  then  wanted  to 
know  what  Philip  was  going  to  do  or  be,  he  having  hitherto 
been  brought  up  to  no  profession. 

Philip  blushed  scarlet,  and  said  he  thought  he  would  rather  be 
a  farmer  than  anything  else.    He  understood  all  about  it,  and  he 
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should  enjoy  being  up  with  the  sun  and  pottering  about  all  over  his 
estate.  He  had  had  thoughts  of  travelling,  but  these  he  should 
of  course  renounce  if  he  married  Miss  Keane. 

"  You  can  canter  over  your  estate  easily  on  a  little  cob,"  he 
remarked,  "  and  when  the  men  learn  from  their  children  who 
have  been  out  after  the  partridge  eggs,  or  upon  some  other  simple 
but  improper  quest,  that  you  were  down  yesterday  at  the  eighteen  - 
acre,  it  is  astonishing  how  bright  and  fresh  and  neat  the  eighteen- 
acre  will  look  the  next  day.  The  master's  eye  makes  the  corn 
grow." 

And  here  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  which  T  verily  believe  to  be 
true,  but  which  will  cause  many  people  to  be  very  angry  with 
me.  Years  of  oppression,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so — or  of  absence 
of  anything  like  the  intelligent  use  of  their  freedom,  as  I 
should  prefer  to  call  it — have  at  this  time  brought  the  agricultural 
labourer  to  a  condition  very  little  different  from  that  of  a  serf. 
Some  people  will  tell  you  that  he  is  elevated  intellectually, 
morally,  and  physically  as  compared  with  what  he  was  twenty 
years  ago.  Perhaps  he  is,  to  a  trifling  extent,  but  it  is  a  very 
trifling  extent.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  country 
in  the  world  where,  as  compared  with  England,  the  lower  classes 
are  in  such  a  state  of  brutishness.  Russia  may  perhaps  be  the 
one  exception,  but  Russia,  if  so,  is  aware  of  the  fact,  and  rather 
glories  in  it  than  otherwise,  rejoicing  that  she  can  turn  out  her 
serfs  by  the  thousand  as  England  can  her  tin,  and  coal,  and 
iron. 

Mr.  Keane,  always  practical,  remarked  that  farming  in  England 
was  wholly  played  out,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
carried  on  at  a  loss,  and  he  must  tell  Philip  candidly  that  he  had 
had  higher  views  for  Florence  than  that  she  should  become  a 
farmer's  wife,  or  even  the  wife  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  squire. 
She  had  a  big  fortune,  and  would  have  a  bigger,  and  her  position 
ought  to  match  ;  and  indeed  with  any  other  man  than  Philip  he 
would  not  have  discussed  such  a  proposition.  But  he  liked  Philip, 
and  he  considered  his  daughter's  happiness  before  anything  else. 
He  would  talk  it  over  with  Florence,  and  would  let  Philip  know 
his  decision. 

"  Very  well,  sir.  Nothing  could  be  kinder.  Will  you  please 
write  it  to  me  ?    I  shall  return  to  my  mother's  to-day.  Under 
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all  the  circumstances  I  think  it  would  perhaps  be  better  that  I 
should  do  so/' 

"  Yes,  perhaps  it  would,"  said  Mr.  Keane,  u  though  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  lose  you.  Well,  I  must  wish  you  good-bye — I  have 
to  be  at  the  bank  in  twenty  minutes.  One  thing  only  :  I  must 
ask  you  not  to  correspond  with  my  daughter  until  you  hear 
from  me." 

"  I  promise  you  that  I  will  not  do  anything  of  the  sort," 
replied  Philip. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Keane.  "  And  another  thing.  How- 
ever all  this  eventuates,  there  need  be  nothing,  and  shall  be 
nothing  on  my  part,  to  make  it  lead  to  any  rupture  in  our 
friendship,  which  to  me  has  been  very  pleasant,  cheerful,  and 
hearty.    That's  all." 

Then  the  two  men  shook  hands  cordially,  and  parted  in 
silence. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Keane  ended,  Philip  hurried  up 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  he  knew  he  should  find  Florence. 
There  she  was,  on  a  circular  ottoman  before  the  fire,  pretending 
to  read  the  morning  paper,  but  in  reality  thinking  of  her  lover's 
task.  She  rose  as  he  came  in  and  ran  towards  him,  as  a  child 
might,  without  the  least  affectation. 

"  Well,  dear  Philip  ?  " 

"  Well,  dear  Florence.  I  think  that  things  look  well,  but  it  is 
a  very  critical  moment.  We  are  in  the  position  of  a  beach  boat 
with  a  heavy  surf  running.  If  we  pitch  upon  the  right  wave, 
and  go  with  her,  we  shall  be  landed  high  and  dry  upon  the 
beach.  If  we  miss  this  we  shall  be  rolled  over  and  over,  boat 
and  all,  and  have  a  very  shrewd  chance  for  our  lives.  But  I 
think  the  saints  are  with  us.  The  Romans,  I  was  taught  when 
I  was  at  school,  always  considered  that  sailors  were  the  special 
favourites  of  the  gods,  and  some  such  vague  superstition  prevails 
all  round  our  coasts  to  this  day,  and  even  more  strongly,  I  am 
told,  in  parts  of  Normandy  and  of  Brittany.  Well,  we  are  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  squall.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  hours  now.  And 
all  we  can  do  is  to  stand  by  and  meet  the  first  burst  of  the  gale 
when  it  comes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  more  formidable 
in  the  show  than  in  the  reality." 

"  But  what  has  papa  said  ?    Is  it  anything  definite  ? " 
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"  What  he  has  said,  darling,  is  very  definite  indeed,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  He  says  he'll  see  you,  and  talk  matters  over  with  you, 
and  then  he  will  write  me  his  decision.  He  and  I  are  both  agreed 
that  I  had  better  leave  town  until  the  whole  matter  is  settled. 
If  it  ends  as  you  and  I  wish,  of  course  I  shall  hurry  back.  If 
not,  I  shall  just  return  to  bid  you  and  Mr.  Keane  good-bye,  and  I 
shall  then  take  my  mother  abroad,  if  I  can  persuade  her  to  come 
with  me.  If  anything  were  to  go  wrong,  Florence,  between  us, 
travel  would  be  the  best  thing  to  distract  one's  mind.  Although, 
after  all,  in  my  case,  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  do  so.  I  do  hope 
to  heaven  that  your  father  will  send  me  a  speedy  answer.  If 
this  state  of  things  were  to  go  on  much  longer  I  should  be  stark, 
staring,  raving  mad  !  " 

"  It  would  be  terrible,"  answered  Florence,  wearily,  "  if  I  were 
not  confident  of  being  able  to  manage  my  father,  and  I  am 
confident  of  this  if  I  have  ever  been  so  in  my  life." 

"  When  a  dull,  commonplace,  phlegmatic  man  like  myself  falls 
in  love,"  continued  Philip,  "  it  is  love  and  no  mistake.  I  have 
never  cared  for  a  living  being  before,  and  I  could  die  for  you." 

<£  Dear  Philip  ! " 

"  I  am  afraid  love  makes  one  very  selfish,  and  that  I  do  not 
consider  you  sufficiently  in  the  matter.  Of  course  I  feel  that 
you  would  be  better  off  without  me;  whereas  without  you— but 
there,  I  cannot  realise  anything  so  awful." 

"Don't  let  us  talk  of  it,  Philip." 

"  Well  now,  Florence,"  said  Philip,  "  I  think  we  have  pretty 
well  exhausted  the  fair  limits  that  were  set  upon  us.  I  am  sure 
I  have  stayed  as  long  as  your  father  would  wish,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  respect  his  wishes  in  this  matter,  because  he  is  treating 
us  very  fairly  and  well.  We  must  play  fair  ourselves  if  we 
want  people  to  play  down  fair  to  us."  And  this  pair  of  virtuous 
humbugs  mutually  looked  at  each  other  in  the  most  delightfully 
pious  and  self-satisfied  manner. 

Then  came  leave-taking,  and  Philip,  after  seeing  to  his  effects, 
drove  off  to  the  station  with  three  or  four  of  Florence's  photo- 
graphs conveniently  close  to  his  manly  bosom. 

Mrs.  Ainslie  was,  of  course,  expecting  him,  and  the  meeting 
again  with  his  mother,  as  always,  somehow  seemed  to  brace 
Philip  and  do  him  good.    Once  again  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
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cold  beef  and  potatoes,  the  pickles  and  fruit  pie,  and  the  beer 
and  bread  and  cheese  of  the  country  house  ;  and  once  again 
he  felt  that  peculiar  comfort  which  is  only  given  by  being  at 
home. 

His  mother,  sensible  as  always,  asked  no  questions.  She  saw- 
that  something  had  happened  of  importance,  but  that  its  result 
was  absolutely  uncertain  for  the  present. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

Philip,  of  course,  long  before  they  parted  for  the  night,  had  told 
his  mother  everything.  She  took  a  rather  different  view  of 
Mr.  Keane's  conduct  to  that  which  her  son  did,  a  view  naturally 
tempered  by  a  mother's  prejudice.  There  could  be  no  boy  like 
her  own  son,  and  certainly  no  woman,  from  the  days  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  to  the  present,  in  any  way  worthy  of  him. 

Two  days  later,  after  he  had  once  again  made  a  survey  of  the 
little  estate  by  tramping  over  every  square  foot  of  it,  Philip  got 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Keane,  which  was  short  and  to  the  point. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Ainslie, — 

"  I  hope  I  shall  very  presently  be  addressing  you  in  more 
familiar  and  closer  terms.  Florence  and  I  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  in  London  again,  and  will  look  in. 
Perhaps,  after  you  have  read  my  letter,  you  will  decide  upon 
paying  another  visit  to  town.  Since  you  went  away  - 1  have 
had  several  conversations  with  my  daughter  relative  to  your 
proposed  marriage  with  her.  You  have  certainly  managed  to 
win  her  heart,  and,  after  all,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am  not 
much  astonished  at  it. 

"  And  now,  young  gentleman,  you  and  I  will  get  to  business 
with  due  solemnity.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  see  at  this 
moment,  subject  always  to  intervening  circumstances,  of  which 
I  can  discern  no  trace,  any  objection  to  my  daughter  becoming 
Mrs.  Ainslie.  That's  simple  and  flat,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
Secondly,  so  far  from  seeing  any  objection, I  am  excessively  pleased, 
as  I  believe  everybody  else  is,  or  will  be,  and  I  want  to  see  the 
wedding  itself,  which,  after  all,  is  a  serious  ceremony  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  and  not  merely  a  sort  of  orange-blossom  day. 
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"  Let  me  have  a  line  to  say  when  we  are  likely  to  see  you. 
Don't  hurry  the  matter.  Let  me  hear  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days.  Meantime, 

"  Believe  me,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"Stephen  Keane.'' 

This  kind  letter  was  answered  at  once.  And  Philip  fully 
recognised  the  good  and  generous  intentions  by  which  Mr.  Keane 
had  been  prompted,  and  promised  to  be  with  him  within  eight- 
and-forty  hours. 

"  There's  grit  in  that  boy,"  said  Mr.  Keane,  as  he  read  Philip's 
reply ;  "  he  sticks  to  his  point.  I  knew  he  rode  steadily  and 
straight,  and  now  I  see  he  acts  in  the  same  fashion.  When  he 
was  in  the  saddle  his  horse  had  to  go  straight.  I  particularly 
noticed  that,  and  now,  I  am  blessed  if  he  isn't  riding  me,  with 
both  hands  down,  too — the  young  jackanapes  !  Well,  well!  we  all 
of  us  have  been  young,  and  I  think  the  less  the  old  interfere  with 
the  young,  except  where  it's  absolutely  necessary,  the  better.  I 
remember — and  the  story's  true — a  Duke's  daughter  who  fell  in 
love  with  a  subaltern  in  a  marching  regiment,  and  with  scarcely 
anything  but  his  pay.  Gad !  how  well  I  remember  them  both ; 
such  a  bright,  handsome,  healthy  young  couple.  He  with  a 
head  of  gold,  and  limbs  like  a  giant ;  she  with  a  little,  round, 
saucy  black  head,  and  all  perky  like  a  new  doll  ought  to 
be.  And  capital  foils  they  both  made  for  each  other.  I 
believe  in  what  those  Natural  History  fellows  say  on  those 
subjects.  Well,  everybody  was  really  pleased,  except  the  Duke. 
The  Duke  was  furious.  At  last  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
cave  in.  At  first  His  Grace  vowed  he'd  lock  her  up  in  her  own 
room.  She  said  so  he  might,  He  said  he'd  have  her  lover 
cashiered,  which  was,  of  course,  mere  bluster,  as  the  young  fellow 
stood  excellently  with  his  colonel,  and  was  very  favourably  known 
at  the  Horse  Guards.  Ultimately,  it  being  impossible  to  have 
the  darkest  and  dampest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle  keep  duly 
sprinkled  with  slime  from  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and  properly 
furnished  with  its  allowance  of  mouldy  straw  to  lie  upon  and 
musty  crusts  to  eat,  it  occurred  to  the  Duke  that  the  simplest 
plan  would  be  to  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  the  next 
day  he  received  and  acknowledged  the  young  fellow  as  his 
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son-in-law  elect.  Well,  His  Grace  puffed  and  blew  and  got 
purple  at  this  surrender  of  his  dignity.  What's  the  good  of 
being  an  English  Duke  if  you  can't  have  everything  go  exactly 
your  own  way  ?  The  good  of  being  a  Duke  is  to  be  able  to  say, 
1 1  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I  open  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark,  but 
on  this  occasion  I  see  that  Providence,'  etc.,  etc.  '  I  clearly  see 
that  Providence  is/  etc.,  etc.,  'and  I  shall  therefore  graciously  give 
my  adhesion  to  what  is  evidently  the  pre-ordained  scheme  of  the 
universe.' " 

****** 

Two  days  later  Philip  bade  his  mother  good-bye  and  came 
up  to  London.  He  put  up  at  Wood's  Hotel,  Furnival's  Inn, 
one  of  the  most  curious  old  places  of  entertainment  in  London, 
and  thence  duly  apprised  Mr.  Keane  of  his  arrival.  Round 
came  the  old  gentleman  at  once.  They  looked  at  one  another, 
and  there  was  no  need  for  settling  matters,  or  even  talking  over 
them. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Keane,  "  we'll  dine  at  home  to-night,  if  you 
don't  mind" — if  he  didn't  mind! — "  I  don't  want  to  go  anywhere 
afterwards.  A  chat  about  nothing  at  all  will  be  pleasanter  for  all 
of  us.  What  have  you  been  doing  in  the  country,  Philip,  my 
boy  ?  " 

"  I  was  waiting  and  wondering  what  turn  things  would 
take." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Keane — "  well,  I  had  much  less  worry.  I  just 
considered  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and.  then  I  said,  '  Let 
things  slide.  Let  things  slide'  is  exactly  what  I  said.  And 
they  have  slid ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  here  we  are  again, 
as  the  clown  says  in  the  pantomime,  when  he  comes  down  on 
the  double  piece  of  board  in  the  seat  of  his  trousers  and  makes 
the  house  ring.    Here  we  are  again." 

And  so  carefully  had  been  the  whole  mechanism  arranged,  that 
at  the  old  wheeze  Philip  found  himself  laughing  heartily.  So 
after  the  young  man  had  hurriedly  and  tremblingly  dressed  him- 
self, oft"  they  drove  to  Grosvenor  Square,  where  they  had  the  most 
delightful  of  evenings.  A  little  dinner,  exquisitely  ordered,  with 
the  most  perfect  wine  and  hothouse  flowers  beyond  perfection  in 
simple  profusion  as  before.  Then  they  sat  in  front  of  the  fire, 
and  spent  some  little  time  in  listening  to  an  immense  Parisian 
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musical-box,  in  which  Mr.  Keane,  had  as  he  put  it,  that  morning 
invested  as  a  cheerful  purchase,  and  anyhow  worth  its  price. 
Then  the  banker  felt  particularly  anxious  as  to  the  latest  tele- 
grams from  Madrid,  where  they  were  expecting  another  Carlist 
insurrection,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  and  when  told  that  they 
had  arrived  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into  his  study  and  the  fire 
stirred ;  and  then  the  old  gentleman  trotted  down  with  all  the 
alacrity  of  a  financier  to  whom  money  is  money,  and  the  great 
principles  involved  in  it  the  same,  whether  it  be  a  sixpence  or  so 
that  is  at  stake  or  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  drawing-room  in  Grosvenor  Square  was  very  cheerful. 
The  fire  crackled,  and  its  light,  made  pleasanter  by  that  of 
many  wax  tapers,  fell  all  round.  Florence  was  very  gracious. 
Philip  went  straight  up  to  her  and  took  her  by  both  hands. 

"  My  own  dearest,"  he  said,  u  I  suppose  we  have  each  of 
us  chosen  ? " 

"  Of  course  we  have,"  answered  Florence,  as  if  to  anticipate 
talking  or  discussion.  "  Of  course  we  have."  And  then  she 
gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  as  if  the  matter  had  been  one  with 
which  she  herself  had  nothing  to  do,  but  in  which  she  was 
most  deeply  interested.  A  most  truthful  sigh,  and  almost  sad 
in  its  intensity. 

"There's  nothing  to  be  done  now,  Florence,"  said  Philip, 
with  a  kiss  that  formed  a  striking  contradiction  to  his  words. 

"  Nothing,  dearest,  except  to  sit  here  before  the  fire  and 
talk  to  one  another  and  be  happy." 

There  were  some  feeble  attempts  at  conversation,  such  as 
this  : — 

"  Your  father  was  very  good  to  give  his  consent." 

"  Dear  old  father  !  I  was  dreadfully  doubtful  at  one  time. 
Then  I  felt  pretty  certain  he  would  come  round,  he  is  so  fond 
of  me,    He  never  can  refuse  me  anything." 

"  Well,"  was  the  reply  of  the  always  practical  Philip,  "  it 
is  settled  now,  and  can't  be  undone.  We  are  inside  the  mole 
our  with  smooth  water  under  us,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
lives  one  perpetual  sunshine."  And  in  this  most  philosophical 
remark  Florence  entirely  concurred. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

The  next  afternoon  Mr.  Keane,  radiant  with  almost  schoolboy 
delight,  proposed  to  Philip  that  that  night  they  should  make 
an  outing  of  it. 

"  We'll  be  a  couple  of  young  bucks  for  once  in  a  way,  you 
and  I,  my  003^,"  he  said;  "and,  like  the  unrighteous,  will  'grin 
like  a  dog,  and  run  about  the  city  ' " — of  which  the  old  gentle- 
man really  seemed  to  have  a  remarkably  accurate  knowledge. 

They  had  an  early  dinner  at  the  club,  where  they  loitered 
over  a  bottle  of  Lafitte,  with  a  delightfully  delicate  flavour  and 
warmed  to  the  point  of  perfection. 

Then  they  went  to  the  Frailty  and  turned  into  the  stalls . 
The  piece  was  a  dull  one,  and  they  determined  to  throw  it 
up ;  so  at  Mr.  Keane's  suggestion  they  adjourned  to  the 
"Excelsior." 

"  There  is  always  something  to  be  seen  there,"  said  Mr. 
Keane,  philosophically.  "  It  mayn't  be  good,  even  of  its  kind ; 
but  there  it  is.  You  can't  say  you  haven't  had  your  money's 
worth ;  and  a  very  stodging  good  money's  worth  too.  That's 
what  one  of  our  most  successful  managers  said  to  me  the  other 
day  of  New  York.  He  said  they  always  hit  the  popular 
taste  there.  They  don't  care  whether  they  hit  it  hard  or 
soft,  but  they  go  on  hitting  at  it,  and  they  always  give  you  a 
dollar's  worth  of  amusement  for  a  dollar.  And  really,  nowadays, 
the  public  will  take  anything,  if  only  it's  good  of  its  kind, 
and  is,  more  or  less,  crammed  down  its  throat.  I  believe 
there's  not  a  duchess  in  England  that  wouldn't  give  anything 
to  go  to  the  Pavilion  if  only  she  could  do  so  without  anybody 
being  the  wiser ;  and  I  am  told  that  some  of  them  have  actually 
done  it,  with  a  thick  veil  on.    And  why  not,  after  all  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objection,"  said  Philip. 

"  Let  us  lay  aside  affectation,"  continued  Mr.  Keane.  "  When 
Her  Grace  comes  away  she  has  done  nothing  very  wrong  in 
itself,  nor,  indeed,  anything  that  many  of  her  no  less  virtuous 
sisters  have  not  done  before  her." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  duchesses,"  answered  Philip. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  "Excelsior"  itself,  and 
a  gorgeous  spectacular  piece  they  saw,  put  on  with  reckless 
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disregard  of  expense,  characteristic  of  the  young  coal-owner, 
county-owner,  and  peer,  whose  munificence  also  provided  some 
of  the  diamonds  that  blazed  in  it.  The  dancing  was  beyond 
perfection,  and  the  acting  was  vivacious  and  clever  in  the 
extreme,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  prima  donna,  whom 
several  attempts  were  made  to  hiss,  but  were  successfully  com- 
bated by  well -organised  approval  on  the  part  of  a  highly- 
intelligent  and  discriminating  few. 

Much  more  money  had  evidently  been  spent  by  the  manage- 
ment than  they  could  have  get  back  again,  or  than  they  could 
ever  hope  to  get  back.  But  then  the  prima  donna  was 
satisfied,  so  what  did  it  all  matter  ? 

Mr.  Keane  was  amused,  but  evidently  a  little  nervous  lest 
he  should  be  seen  by  some  of  his  clerks,  of  whom  there  might 
very  possibly  be  one  or  two  in  the  house.  But,  beyond  this, 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  disturb,  as  chairmen  say,  the 
harmony  of  a  most  enjoyable  evening ;  and  it  would  really  be 
wrong  to  suggest,  in  any  way,  that  Mr.  Keane's  own  nervous- 
ness was  anything  more  than  such  as  a  man  suffers  from  when 
certain  well-known  twitches  inform  him  that  his  old  friend, 
the  gout,  is  going  to  knock  at  his  door.  So  they  sat  the 
performance  through  to  the  last,  and  then,  at  Mr.  Keane's 
suggestion,  walked  round — for  it  was  a  beautiful  night — to 
Drury  Lane. 

The  Albion  still  retains  some  of  its  old  characteristics, 
although  it  has  been  most  unfeelingly  modernised ;  but  the 
company  is  much  the  same,  and  so  is  the  remarkable  tripe, 
and  a  little  imagination  will  do  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Keane,  who  knew  it  well  before  its  more  modern  changes 
towards  beauty  and  light  and  the  aesthetic  generally,  which 
do  not  trend  in  the  direction  of  old-fashioned  comfort,  was 
annoyed.  Philip  again  was  like  a  schoolboy.  There  never 
had  been  such  a  place,  never  such  a  supper,  nothing  ever  so 
interesting.  Just  as  he  was  thinking  of  all  this,  in  came 
Mr.  Hooker,  the  famous  low  comedian  that  had  been  making 
them  roar  with  laughter  at  the  "  Excelsior." 

Mr.  Hooker  walked  up  with  his  legs  bent  in  a  curious  fashion 
and  with  his  hat  on  the  side  of  his  head ;  and,  having  saluted 
some  four  or  five  friends  seated  at   one   of  the   tables,  sat 
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himself  down  and  proceeded  to  recruit  himself  with  what 
was  certainly  a  well-earned  meal.  The  company  included  a 
great  number  of  theatrical  celebrities.  Of  course  a  great  deal 
of  "  shop  "  was  being  talked,  but  the  humour  of  the  conversation 
relieved  what  would  otherwise  have  been  its  monotony.  It 
was  a  capital  supper,  with  plenty  of  punch,  which  is  the 
speciality  of  the  Albion  ;  as  is  turtle  of  one  or  two  marvellous 
old  houses  in  the  City.  Then  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
enough  punch  had  been  consumed,  and  so  they  sallied  out 
into  the  street,  and  a  cab  was  soon  conveying  the  old  banker 
to  Grosvenor  Square ;  while  Philip  settled  his  limbs  and 
walked  quietly  home  to  Furnival's  Inn,  where  he  was  very 
glad  to  tumble  in,  and  much  too  excited  to  do  anything 
than  to  mix  up  one  thing  and  another  in  his  ideas,  and  so 
juggle  himself  to  sleep. 

Early  in  the  morning  for  London,  that  is  to  say  about  ten 
o'clock,  Philip  scrupulously  apparelled  himself,  not  as  a  caricature 
of  a  trainer,  but  as  a  young  English  gentleman  should.  First 
he  called  at  Hatchett's,  and  inquired  for  a  friend,  an  old  college 
chum,  who  was  staying  there — not  the  dear  old  Hatchett's  of 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  but  the  red  brick  and  white  stone 
Hatchett's  of  to-day. 

"  Out  upon  Time,  which  for  ever  will  leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve, 
Bemnants  of  things  that  have  passed  away, 
Fragments  of  stone  marked  by  creatures  of  clay." 

The  friend  he  had  called  upon  being  out,  he  proceeded  to  Gros- 
venor Square.  It  was  now  about  twelve,  and  Philip,  in  spite  of 
his  terrible  dissipation  of  the  previous  evening,  looked  as  fresh  as 
paint.  Florence  received  him  most  affectionately,  playfully  scolded 
him  for  keeping  her  father  up  so  late  the  night  before,  and  told 
him  that  she  had  some  people  coming  to  lunch,  adding  that  she 
was  afraid  it  would  be  dreadfully  dull.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Moidore 
coming  with  her  two  daughters.  Mr.  Moidore  had  been  for  a 
number  of  years  a  clerk  at  two  hundred  a-year  to  a  member 
of  Lloyd's.  "  Diligence  and  attention  to  business  "  at  last  made 
him  fit  to  become  a  broker  on  his  own  account.  He  found  the 
necessary  securities,  which  are  not  large,  but  not  always  easy 
to  obtain,  as  their  responsibility  is  considerable,  and  he  thus 
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became  a  member  of  Lloyd's,  and  had  amassed  a  very  large 
fortune  indeed.  Then  there  was  expected  the  eldest  son  of  a 
peer,  with  no  other  particular  distinction :  — 

"  What  was  his  qualification  ?  One. 
Earl  of  FitzDodderel's  eldest  son." 

This  young  gentleman  was  Lord  Helsham,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
he  had  commenced  to  cast  sheep's  eyes — whatever  these  may 
be — at  Florence,  and  was  at  all  events  desperately  smitten  by 
that  young  lady's  charms. 

There  was  also  to  be  a  curate,  whose  general  ideas  upon 
English  geography,  especially  as  connected  with  the  Clergy 
List  and  Clergy  Patronage,  were  suspiciously  extensive.  There 
was  a  City  rector  expected,  a  divine  with  no  patronage  of  his 
own,  but  nevertheless  understood  to  be  a  person  of  "  interest " 
in  Church  matters,  and  whom  it  was  desirable  that  young 
curates  should  salute  in  high  places  and  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets.  The  party  would  be  made  up  by  a  young  gentleman 
in  the  Biues  from  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  who  banked  with 
Mr.  Keane's  firm,  and  a  Queen's  Counsel  and  his  wife.  The 
Queen's  Counsel  was  taking  advantage  of  the  cheapness  of  land, 
and  was  wisely  investing  in  it,  intending  to  get  a  seat  in 
Parliament  at  the  next  General  Election,  and  having  reasonable 
views  to  a  future  Attorney-Generalship. 

All  these  people  arrived  in  due  course  and  sat  down  to  lunch. 
I  suppose  one  must  not  say  that  these  luncheons  and  dinners 
are  a  bore.  In  the  first  place,  as  a  rule,  you  get  very  good  wine 
and  refreshment  at  them,  and  are  sometimes  provided  with  a 
good  cigar  afterwards.  In  the  next  place  they  turn  your  mind 
in  the  direction  of  what  the  world  is  thinking,  and  so  shake 
the  cobwebs  out  of  you.  Lastly,  they  are  occasionally  bright, 
and  sparkling,  and  vivacious.  It  always  pays  from  a  secular 
point  of  view  to  belong  to  these  amicable  little  coteries,  even 
though  affairs  of  great  importance  may  not  allow  you  to  devote 
more  than  a  very  limited  portion  of  your  time  indeed  to  them. 

Such  a  party  as  the  present  ought  not  to  have  been  dull,  but 
there  are  two  or  three  facts  to  be  taken  account  of  in  human  life. 
In  the  first  place,  all  men  are  dull,  almost  without  exception, 
when  they  find  themselves  unable  to  shake  off  their  occupation, 
or  to  prevent  themselves  from  carrying  it  into  private  life.  The 
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theory  of  equilibrium  and  of  floating  ballast  is  wonderfully  in- 
teresting, or  ought  to  be,  to  those  who  own  ships,  or  charter 
goods,  or  have  goods  chartered  to  them,  or  are  members  of  Lloyd's. 
But  beyond  this  narrow  circle  no  one  knows  or  cares  anything 
about  load-lines  or  other  such  questions.  The  ship  floats,  and 
that  is  enough  for  them. 

The  City  rector  looked  grave,  and  as  if  he  bore  a  heavy 
weight  on  his  shoulders.  This  could  hardly  be  on  account  of 
his  resident  parishioners,  which  were  eight,  consisting  of  eight 
City  clerks  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain  in  the  City  from 
Saturday  to  Monday,  and  report  regularly  whatever  might  have 
happened  since  they  took  duty  from  the  close  of  making  up 
the  cash  balance  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  rector  somewhat 
disagreeably  snubbed  the  curate,  a  poor  little  fellow  who  only 
wanted,  like  everybody  else,  to  be  allowed  to  get  on  in  this 
world,  but  whose  ideas  of  getting  on  were  as  limited  as  those 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  himself. 

The  curate,  thinking  to  say  something  which  should  make 
things  pleasant  all  round,  remarked  that  our  immense  naval 
prosperity  was  the  great  source  of  our  wealth  no  doubt,  and 
that  we  were  becoming  the  great  carrying  traders  of  the  world 
rather  than  the  great  merchants,  in  which  respect  we  had  some- 
what lost  our  hold,  but  upon  the  whole  English  ships  were  more 
fairly  built,  better  manned,  and  better  commanded  than  those 
that  came  from  any  non-English  port. 

The  rector  replied  that  the  ways  of  the  Lord  at  sea  were 
ways  of  mystery,  as  the  Psalmist  had  said.  He,  for  his  part, 
entirely  disagreed  with  the  curate.  Of  course  he  might  be 
wrong,  but  he  should  have  thought  himself  that  a  suburban 
parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finchley  was  hardly  the  place 
in  which  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  nautical  matters ;  but  every 
man  knew  best,  he  supposed,  how  to  regulate  his  own  time. 

The  vast  question  of  shipping  having  thus  been  nipped  in 
the  bud  with  a  genuine  episcopo-locuto-causa  finita  est,  things  in 
general  began  to  recover  their  proper  importance,  and  it  soon 
came  with  everybody  to  be  understood  that  if  you  met  a 
hippopotamus  and  asked  him  his  opinion  about  things  in 
general,  he  would  decline  to  commit  himself,  but  would  answer 
that  things  in  general  mattered  nothing  to  anybody  in  parti- 
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cular.  Bat  the  ethical  turn  into  which  the  conversation  had 
drifted  was  not  generally  interesting,  and  Philip  was  far  from  sorry 
when  the  company  gradually  melted  away,  and  he  was  left  alone 
with  Florence.  Another  thing  that  had  somewhat  troubled  him 
was  the  easy-going  and  confidential,  not  to  say  familiar,  manner 
in  which  Lord  Helsham,  who  sat  next  to  her  at  lunch,  appeared 
to  treat  Florence ;  and  being  simple  and  unused  to  London 
society,  Philip  neither  understood  it  nor  relished  it. 

"  I  detest  professors  as  a  rule,  and  autocrats  of  the  breakfast 
table,"  said  he,  "  even  though  there  is  much  to  forgive  every 
time  you  take  him  up  in  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  But  after 
all,  you  must  talk  to  somebody.  First  of  all  there  is  the  person 
you  are  talking  to,  and  he  almost  certainly  thinks  you  a  fool, 
though  he  doesn't  tell  you  so.  Then  there  is  yourself,  who  most 
certainly  think  the  other  man  a  fool.  Then  there  is  the  third 
man  in  the  gallery,  who  implies  that  you  are  both  correct,  and 
who  has  told  you  as  much,  but  in  reality  thinks  you  both 
fools.  So  much  for  public  opinion.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is 
malicious,  and  on  every  occasion  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
erroneous." 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Philip  dear.  But  now  I  want 
to  know  your  private  opinion.  What  do  you  think  of  Lord 
Helsham  ? " 

"Well,  I  don't  like  him." 

"  Why  not,  Philip  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  have  no  very  strong  or  sufficient  reason  for  my 
dislike. 

'I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell  ; 
But  this  I  know,  and  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell.' 

Now  I  don't  quite  know  why  I  don't  like  Lord  Helsham :  still, 
I  don't  like  him.  I  hope  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  be  jealous, 
but  I  did  not  relish  his  manner  towards  you,  and,  since  you 
have  asked  me  a  plain  question,  it  is  best  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Keane  arrived  from  the  bank,  with  a 
general  look  of  having  had  a  satisfactory  day. 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Philip,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "  you  will  stop 
and  dine  with  us  to-night." 
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"Certainly,  sir,  I  shall  be  delighted." 

"Very  well,  don't  trouble  to  go  to  your  hotel  to  dress,  but 
come  to  the  billiard-room  and  give  me  my  revenge." 

Chapter  XX. 

All  arrangements  for  the  wedding  were  now  completed.  The 
lovers  were  fully  affianced,  and  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place 
at  the  close  of  the  London  season  in  the  first  week  in  August. 

With  regard  to  settlements,  old  Mr.  Keane  was  almost  reckless. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  like  a  safe  purse  in  this  life — 
a  purse  tied  up  upon  yourself,  which  no  one  can  get  at  even  if 
they  wish  to  do  so  ever  so  much,  and  you  yourself  are  desirous 
in  everything  to  meet  their  views."  It  was  a  model  of  a  marriage 
settlement  so  far  as  handsome  provision,  and  safe,  was  made  for 
the  two  young  people  concerned.  For  Philip  it  was  a  leap  into 
affluence.  To  a  Duke's  son  it  would  have  been  a  more  than 
liberal  arrangement.    Mr.  Keane  did  things  in  princely  style. 

"The  money  is  well  invested,"  said  he  to  himself;  "perhaps 
before  he's  forty  this  young  gentleman  will  begin  to  take  an 
interest  in  business.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  didn't  trouble  much 
about  business  myself  until  I  found  distinctly  that  I  was  not  so 
young  as  I  used  to  be,  and  that  a  steady,  safe-footed  cob  suited 
me  better  than  a  thoroughbred  hack.  We  are  all  young  to 
begin  with — babies.  Then  we  go  on  a  little  tentatively  to  try 
our  measure  in  the  world  ;  it's  at  this  point  that  we  want  a 
friend.  It's  the  turning-point  in  our  life.  Either  we  get  into 
good  company  or  we  can  get  among  the  rooks.  If  we  get 
among  the  rooks  we  shall  almost  certainly,  unless  we  have 
something  in  the  way  of  a  full-grown  hawk  for  our  friend,  be 
plucked  to  our  last  feather." 

Philip,  luckily  for  himself,  had  all  along  thought  over  these 
things,  and  pondered  them  in  his  mind,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
understood  them  as  they  deserved  to  be  understood. 

It  is  absolutely  incorrect  that,  as  Juvenal  says,  "  all  old  men 
are  fools."  On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  has  lived  a  regular  life, 
using  his  brains  as  persistently  and  as  attentively  as  his  body, 
he  will  probably  find  himself  with  vigorous  brain-power  long 
after  his  strength  and  usual  health  have  begun  a  good  deal  to 
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fail  him.  Doctors  will  all  tell  you  that  this  is  correct,  and  will  want 
to  tell  you  the  reason  for  it.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  It  is 
the  animal  life  of  the  human  body  which  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  rational  and  intellectual  life,  being  only  connected  with 
it  by  the  nerves,  which  are  merely  long  off-shoots  of  the  brain 
itself. 

A  few  days  later  Philip  ran  down  to  his  mother,  who  of 
course  had  been  thinking  of  nothing  else  but  of  her  son,  and 
of  his  wife  that  was  to  be,  but,  unlike  most  mothers  had  not  at 
all  worked  herself  into  a  state  of  excitement.  It  was  a  very 
happy  meeting,  and  must  have  done  them  both  good ;  for  if  ever 
there  was  a  son  with  a  good  mother,  and  a  mother  with  a  good 
son,  it  was  Philip  and  Mrs.  Ainslie. 

The  first  and  second  days  after  Philip's  return  passed  happily 
enough.  He  took  long  walks  with  his  dogs  and  called  upon 
his  friends,  most  of  whom  had  heard  of  what  they  called  his 
wonderful  good  luck,  and  all  of  whom  warmly  and  sincerely 
congratulated  him  upon  it.  For,  as  I  have  said,  Philip  was  a 
universal  favourite.  So  that  all  went  as  pleasantly  as  it  could 
possibly  have  'done,  and  Philip  was  delighted  at  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  that  the  happy  turn  in  his  fortunes  had  evoked. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  return,  Mrs.  Ainslie  came  down  to 
breakfast,  and  told  her  son  that  she  did  not  feel  at  all  well.  In 
her  opinion  it  was  never  any  good  keeping  things  to  one's  self; 
especially  when  they  concerned  other  people.  She  had  had  a 
very  terrible  dream  about  Philip.  Philip  moved  his  head 
uneasily,  but  his  mother  did  not  perceive  the  fact ;  she  was  so 
anxious  to  get  through  her  narrative  correctly. 

Philip,  it  seems,  had,  as  she  had  seen  him  in  her  dream,  got  up 
early,  after  his  habit,  and  had  gone  to  shoot.  The  result  had 
been  his  accustomed  luck — a  considerable  bag  of  all  kinds  of 
game. 

"  It's  a  good  bag,  mother,"  he  had  said,  "  but  there's  something 
wrong  with  this  gun,  something  that  I  don't  like  at  all.  I  shall 
change  it,  or,  if  the  gunmaker  won't  do  that,  I  shall  buy  another. 
Anyhow,  I  am  determined  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  believe  it  very 
nearly  burst  this  morning.  It's  abominably  weak  in  the  barrels, 
and  it  may  carry  away  my  fingers  at  any  moment.  I  shall 
drive  over  to  Fairminster  presently  and  have  it  thoroughly  over- 
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hauled.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  it,  and 
I  don't  mean  to  keep  it." 

"  I  am  glad  that  this  was  only  a  dream,  mother,"  said  Philip. 
"  To  sell  a  honeycombed  gun  is  as  bad  in  the  eyes  of  a  sportsman 
as  to  send  sailors  to  sea  in  ships  bolted  together  or  pretending  ko 
be  bolted  together  with  short  iron  nails,  instead  of  selected 
copper  bolts.  The  crime  in  each  case  is  worse  than  man- 
slaughter." 

"  Well,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  dreamt  it,  dear,  and  there  it  is. 
I  can't  do  more  than  tell  you  the  thing  and  leave  it.  But  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  shoot  with  the  gun.  Get  another  gun,  my  dearest 
boy.  I  will  pay  for  it.  I  have  not  given  you  a  present  for  a 
long  time,  and,  by  accepting  this  one,  you  will  give  your  mother 
pleasure,  my  dear  Philip,  and  ease  her  mind  at  the  same  time. 
I  daresay  you  will  think  me  a  foolish  woman,  but  I  can't  help 
being  nervous.  I  have  lived  a  good  many  years  in  the  world, 
and  I  have  had  a  good  many  dreams,  but  I  never  recollect  a 
dream  that  made  such  an  impression  upon  me  as  this  one." 

"My  dear  old  sweet,  don't  be  silly,"  cried  Philip,  with  an 
affectionate  laugh,  "my  gun  is  all  right,  and  will  last  me  for 
years.  If  you  want  to  give  me  a  present,  I  am  afraid  that  there 
will  soon  be  ample  opportunity.  I  shall  want  such  a  lot  of 
things  before  long  that  I  verily  believe  I  shall  be  your  ruin. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  have  as  yet  given  nothing  to  Florence — 
not  even  an  engagement  ring." 

"  Oh,  that  is  dreadful,  Philip !  In  my  young  days  it  would 
have  been  thought  very  unlucky.  You  must  give  her  something 
at  once.    Stay  a  moment,  my  darling  boy." 

And  Mrs.  Ainslie  hurried  from  the  room,  returning,  however, 
in  a  few  moments  with  her  jewel  case  in  her  hand. 

"  Here,  Philip,  is  something  that  I  think  will  please  my  clear 
daughter.  These  diamonds,"  she  continued,  opening  the  case, 
"  have  been  in  my  family  for  many  years.  They  are  a  little 
old-fashioned  as  far  as  the  setting  is  concerned,  but  I  daresay 
are  none  the  worse  for  that." 

"  Mother,  they're  magnificent.  I  have  not  seen  them  for  years, 
but  I  recollect  them  perfectly." 

"  Well,  darling,  I  shall  never  wear  them  again,  and  they  will 
look  pretty  on  your  sweet  wife.     Give  them  to  her  as  from 
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yourself, 'and  I  will  see  if  I  can't  find  something  else  that  she  will 
like.  I  daresay  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  if  I  ransack  my 
treasures.  And,  if  not,  you  and  I  will  run  up  to  town  and  choose 
her  something  pretty ;  and  that  will  give  me  a  chance  of  meeting 
her,  which  I  am  longing  to  do,  dear  Philip." 
"  Mother,  you're  an  angel." 

"  I  fear  not,  darling.    But  I  am  very  fond  of  you  and  yours  ; 
and  Florence  will  soon  be  yours." 
u  I  hope^so,  mother." 

"  You  won't  give  up  that  gun  or  get  another  ?  " 
"  Oh,  mother,  I   thought   you'd   forgotten   all   about  that 
nonsense." 

"  Is  it  nonsense  ?  Well,  I  hope  so.  But  I  never  had  such  a 
vivid  dream.  However,  I  won't  worry  you  any  more  with  my 
croaking.  Let  us  come  into  the  village ;  the  sun  is  shining,  for 
a  wonder,  and  we  ought  to  make  the  best  of  the  day." 

So  mother  and  son  sauntered  leisurely  into  the  lane,  and  were 
soon  again  absorbed  in  the  one  conversation  that  Mrs.  Ainslie 
really  cared  for — that  which  concerned  Philip's  welfare  and 
advantage,  present  and  future.  There  are  few  such  unselfish 
people  in  the  world  as  was  Mrs.  Ainslie — people  whose  whole 
life  is  centred  in  another's  happiness.  But  after  all  they  have 
their  reward,  and  theirs  is  the  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MUSIC  IN  PROFUNDIS. 
By  J.  A.  FULLER  MAI TL AN I). 

Of  all  the  means,  chimerical  and  otherwise,  suggested  by 
benevolent  persons  for  the  "  elevation  of  the  masses,"  music 
has,  of  late  years,  been  by  far  the  most  widely  favoured.  A 
generation  or  so  ago,  the  remedy  for  all  evils  was  vociferously 
urged  upon  the  public  in  the  shape  of  universal  education. 
The  conspicuous  failure  of  that  measure,  viewed  as  an  infallible 
social  lever,  has  recently  been  followed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  startlingly  original  truth  that  "  all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy."  Now  as  long  as  Jack  was  merely  dull,  and 
kept  his  dulness  to  himself,  nobody  had  any  objection;  but 
yet  another  fact  remained  to  be  brought  to  light,  namely,  that 
dulness  is  one  of  the  very  finest  incentives  to  vice  in  existence. 
From  Jack  the  dullard  to  Jack  the  ripper  is  not  so  far  as  people 
imagine. 

More  recently  still,  the  fashion  has  sprung  up  of  amusing  the 
East  End  by  every  possible  means  which  the  West  End  could 
devise.  Musical  and  non-musical  instruments  were  eagerly 
purchased,  and  partially  mastered,  by  aristocratic  amateurs, 
who,  if  they  could  thrum  a  chord  or  two  on  the  banjo,  or  get 
through  "  Home,  sweet  home  "  on  the  gigelira,  with  less  than 
ten  mistakes  to  a  bar,  considered  themselves  perfectly  eqaipped 
for  the  slums,  whose  inhabitants,  they  felt  sure,  would  not  be  too 
critical.  The  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated  were 
generally  laudable;  and  at  the  worst,  to  amuse  themselves 
in  a  new  direction  by  aping  the  manners  and  customs  of 
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professional  musicians,  and  as  a  secondary  consideration  to  afford 
some  pleasure  to  the  poor,  were  objects  in  no  way  blameworthy. 
These  performers  were  of  course  soon  joined  by  others,  of  whom 
the  greater  part,  while  possessing  far  more  musical  talent,  were 
moved  by  less  creditable  considerations.  Some  who  had  lost 
their  position  in  society  saw  in  the  movement  a  handy  kind  of 
back-door  whereby  they  might  re-enter  the  sacred  domain  without 
observation ;  others,  who  had  longed  in  vain  for  admittance, 
fondly  imagined  that  their  talents  would  procure  them  a  perma- 
nent footing  within  its  borders. 

The  immediate  result  of  all  this  was,  I  need  hardly  say,  far 
from  elevating,  either  socially  or  musically.  The  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  was  to  arouse  that  slumbering  spirit  of 
snobbery  from  which  the  East,  alone  among  the  quarters  of 
London,  had  until  then  been  comparatively  free. 

The  large  audiences  which  sat  patiently  through  long  "drawing- 
room  comic  songs,"  without  understanding  more  than  one  joke 
in  five,  were  drawn  to  the  concerts  by  the  absence  of  any  charge 
for  admission,  and  were  kept  there  by  the  light  and  warmth  of 
the  rooms  ;  so  far  the  performers'  object  was  attained,  for  the 
chief  excuse  that  was  offered  for  the  undertaking  was,  "that  it 
keeps  the  people  out  of  the  publichouse."  It  is  scarcely  unfair 
to  assume  that  the  listeners  adjourned  to  this  more  congenial 
institution  on  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment,  and  there 
discussed  the  question  whether  noble  lords  habitually  went  about 
with  blacked  faces,  playing  wrong  notes  on  the  banjo. 

The  passing  away  of  this  society  craze,  however,  has,  like  many 
other  "fads,"  left  a  permanent  and  most  excellent  result  behind 
it.  For  of  course  in  the  ranks  of  amateurs  there  are  numbers  of 
highly  cultivated  musicians  in  every  branch  of  the  art,  and  of 
these  many  have  been  moved  by  feelings  of  genuine  benevolence 
to  devote  a  good  part  of  their  time  to  organizing  and  taking  part 
in  concerts  of  which  the  special  object  has  been  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  people  as  well  as  their  amusement.  By  such 
amateurs  as  these  the  two  societies  which  will  be  referred  to  in 
detail  further  on  were  founded,  and  it  is  to  the  energies  of  the 
same  class  that  the  continuance  of  their  excellent  work  is  due. 

It  is  not  with  any  intention  of  ignoring  or  slighting  the  opera- 
tions either  of  individuals  or  of  the  other  existing  societies  whose 
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aims  are  of  the  same  kind,  that  only  two  of  the  institutions  are 
here  described.  It  is  because  their  work  is  thoroughly  represen- 
tative, in  two  very  different  directions,  of  what  such  work  should 
be.  It  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  treat  the  Kyrle  Society,  of 
whose  scheme  music  forms  only  one  part,  as  though  it  dealt 
exclusively  with  music.  At  the  same  time,  the  loftiness  of  its 
aims,  and  the  excellence  of  some  of  its  performances,  must  not 
pass  without  a  word  of  recognition. 

As  the  elder  of  the  two  societies,  the  People's  Concert  Society 
has  a  claim  to  be  considered  first.  Nearly  eleven  years  ago,  a 
few  quixotic  persons,  possibly  reflecting  that  the  patrons  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Popular  Concerts  are  certainly  not  the  least 
intelligent  portion  of  the  audience,  formed  the  wild  project  of 
ascertaining,  in  the  only  practical  manner  possible,  whether  the 
music  that  delighted  the  West  End  might  not  find  some  response 
at  the  other  end  of  London.  They  had  some  show  of  reason  on 
their  side,  even  supposing  their  plan  to  have  met  with  distinct 
failure  ;  for  the  fact  stared  them  in  the  face,  that  while  many  of 
the  greatest  intellectual  lights  of  the  day  have  striven  in  vain 
to  appreciate  even  the  rudiments  of  the  structure  of  classical 
music,  to  many  persons  of  less  general  culture  the  "sonata- 
form,"  for  instance,  is  assimilated  without  the  smallest  effort, 
and  its  masterpieces  enjoyed  without  affectation.  Why,  they 
argued,  since  natural  musical  gifts  have  obviously  been 
distributed  without  any  perceptible  regard  for  the  rules  of 
heredity,  or  the  convenience  of  families,  should  not  some  pos- 
sessors of  "an  ear"  be  found  among  the  lowest  classes  of  society  ? 
The  result  of  the  experiment  showed  that  the  founders  of  the 
society  were  not  by  any  means  so  mad  as  some  of  their  friends 
no  doubt  thought  them.  Small  as  were  the  beginnings  from 
which  such  really  great  results  have  sprung,  the  aims  and 
standard  of  the  projectors  of  the  scheme  have  always  been  of 
the  loftiest.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  posthumous 
quartets  of  Beethoven,  or  the  more  abstruse  works  of  Schumann 
or  Brahms,  found  a  place  in  the  programmes  of  the  first  season ; 
but  the  concessions  made  in  order  to  acclimatize  the  hearers  to 
this  new  kind  of  music  were  very  slight  in  character,  and  were 
never  incompatible  with  the  artistic  professions  of  the  promoters. 
At  the  earliest  concerts  many  of  the  brightest  of  the  classical 
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overtures  were  played  on  two  or  three  stringed  instruments  and 
pianoforte  (four  hands).  This  was  done  rather  in  order  to 
accustom  the  hearers  to  the  sound  of  the  combination  of  instru- 
ments than  simply  to  amuse  them,  and  a  better  preparation  for 
the  purpose  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  When  the  genuine 
"concerted"  works  were  given,  i.e.,  those  not  "  arranged/'  but 
intended  by  their  composers  for  the  combination  upon  which 
they  were  played,  those  compositions  were  of  course  chosen 
which  united  the  utmost  simplicity  and  conciseness  of  structure 
with  the  most  taking  and  effective  kind  of  melody.  Whenever 
other  than  very  short  trios  or  quartets  were  played,  only  one  or 
two  movements  were  given  at  a  sitting,  and  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  every  note,  even  of  an  elaborate  composition,  was 
followed  with  unflagging  attention,  if  a  few  songs  or  instrumental 
solos  were  "sandwiched"  in  between  the  sections  of  the  work. 
This  method,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  still  pursued  by  the 
society,  whenever  a  new  concert-centre  is  established.  On  purely 
artistic  grounds  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  defend ;  but  if  by  some 
such  compromise  as  this  the  noblest  music  can  find  an  entrance 
as  a  real  enjoyment  into  the  lives  of  thousands  whose  intellectual 
pleasures  are  infinitesimal  in  number  and  extent,  surely  it  is 
permissible.  Of  course  when  once  the  bulk  of  the  audience  has 
become  familiar  with  the  habit  of  listening  uninterruptedly  and 
without  fatigue,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  plan  of  dividing 
concerted  works  is  not  reverted  to,  unless  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances;  and  the  wholesome  rule  that  every  note  of  such 
works  shall  be  played,  whether  the  movements  are  or  are  not 
divided,  is  scarcely  more  frequently  broken  at  the  People's 
Concerts  than  in  St.  James's  Hall.  The  vocal  numbers  in  these 
early  concerts,  while  they  would  have  struck  the  habitue*  of  the 
"  Pops  "  as  unpleasantly  numerous,  were  few  as  compared  with 
the  list  gone  through  at  the  "  ballad  "  or  "  benefit "  concert  of  the 
period ;  the  instrumental  solos  were  always,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  violin,  more  or  less  brilliant,  and  encores  were  some- 
what freely  granted. 

Such  was  the  scheme  which  the  committee  of  the  society, 
which  dates  its  existence  from  a  meeting  held  on  June  24th, 
1878,  succeeded  in  realizing,  with  the  co-operation  of  many 
artists,  both  professional  and  amateur.     Whatever  bickerings 
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and  disputes  may  have  been  aroused  or  stimulated  at  the  West 
Knd  between  these  two  classes  of  musicians,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that,  as  agents  of  the  People's  Concert  Society,  both 
have  worked  together  in  perfect  amity.  Had  either  class 
refused  its  help,  the  work  of  the  society  must  inevitably  have 
come  to  an  end  long  ago.  For  it  is  difficult  enough  to  get 
even  one  party  of  amateur  players  on  stringed  instruments  to 
devote  the  necessary  amount  of  time  required  for  rehearsals 
and  performances ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  depend  upon  one 
quartet  for  a  whole  set  of  concerts.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
draw  exclusively  from  the  professional  ranks,  however  delightful 
the  artistic  result  might  be,  would  mean  a  continued  strain 
upon  the  finances,  which  could  not  be  borne  for  long.  And, 
although  the  fees  offered  to  these  artists  are  merely  nominal 
as  compared  with  their  regular  "  terms,"  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
true  that  scarcely  a  single  concert  given  by  the  society  has 
ever  paid  its  expenses.  This  is  not  due,  as  it  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  at  the  other  end  of  town,  to  a  paucity  of  hearers, 
or  to  a  want  of  interest  in  the  performances,  but  simply  to  the 
fact  that  the  charge  for  admission  to  the  week-day  concerts 
never  rises  above  sixpence  for  the  front  seats ;  while  the  less 
luxurious  portion  of  the  audience  pay  one  penny  for  their 
concert.  To  make  some  charge,  however  small,  for  any  pleasure 
brought  within  reach  of  the  poor  is,  as  all  who  have  worked 
among  them  to  any  purpose  have  long  ago  found  out,  the 
only  way  to  make  these  pleasures  valued,  and  to  create  a 
rational  interest  in  them. 

The  society  is  not  able  to  charge  admission  to  every  concert 
that  it  gives,  for  a  large  and  most  important  part  of  its  work 
is  in  the  form  of  concerts  on  Sunday  evening.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  Sunday  observance, 
or  the  unsolved  and  probably  insoluble  problem  of  what  con- 
stitutes sacred  music.  No  doubt  there  was  at  one  time  an 
impression  that  anything  which  could  be  played  on  the  organ 
was  "  Sunday  music,"  while  violins  were  thoroughly  "  week- 
day "  instruments.  This  view  led  to  the  extraordinary,  and  to 
many  persons  quite  inconceivable,  position,  that  a  vulgar  organ 
offertoire  of  Batiste's  might  be  played  on  Sunday  ;  although 
a  quartet  of  Beethoven's,  or,  in  fact,  anything  by  that  master 
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except  certain  slow  movements  out  of  the  pianoforte  sonatas, 
were  utterly  profane.  Of  late  years,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
think,  all  such  hopelessly  illogical  views  have  been  to  a 
verv  great  extent  modified,  even  within  the  straitest  sects. 
Apart  from  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  it  is  impossible 
of  course  to  disapprove  of  any  scheme  which  provides  some 
alternative  occupation  for  Sunday  than  hanging  about  the 
public-houses.  In  a  large  number  of  instances,  too,  the  words 
of  many  of  the  songs  sung  at  the  Sunday  concerts  are  un- 
doubtedly sacred  ;  some  being  taken  from  oratorios,  and  similar 
works.  In  a  recent  series  of  concerts,  given  at  the  Lambeth 
Baths,  all  the  songs  were  of  this  class.  As  it  is  illegal  to 
make  any  charge  for  admission  on  Sundays,  the  expenses  are 
to  some  (very  small)  extent  defrayed  by  a  collection  made  at 
the  doors  as  the  audience  leave.  Of  course  there  must  always 
be  a  certain  amount  of  fluctuation  where  payments  are  voluntary, 
and  it  is  not  always  the  good  or  attractive  concert  that  gets 
the  best  collection.  Still,  as  a  rule,  a  large  number  of  those 
who  listen  to  the  music  feel  their  obligation  to  those  who 
give  it  them,  and  show  their  sense  of  that  obligation  by  their 
donations. 

As  far  as  its  work  is  concerned,  the  People's  Concert  Society 
has  to  congratulate  itself  upon  a  career  of  almost  unchequered 
success.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  power 
of  good  music  is  so  strong  over  the  unlearned  that  every  hearer 
becomes  a  convert ;  still  each  series  of  concerts  given  in  any 
one  centre  shows  the  same  satisfactory  features  as  its  com- 
panions in  other  parts  of  London.  At  first  the  inevitable  crowd 
of  idlers  is  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  accordingly 
the  earlier  concerts  are  nearly  always  full ;  after  the  third  or 
fourth  the  real  audience  begins  to  be  formed,  and  what  is  most 
satisfactory,  once  formed,  it  is  most  faithful.  In  one  centre — 
the  Town  Hall,  Poplar — it  has  lately  become  possible  to  test 
the  real  influence  of  the  work  on  the  audience.  A  local  com- 
mittee has  there  been  formed  in  order  to  relieve  the  central 
committee  of  details  of  management;  and  an  annual  report 
is  issued  and  laid  before  the  latter  body,  from  which  several 
most  interesting  and  instructive  facts  are  to  be  elicited.  The 
Poplar  folks  have  become  not  a  little  critical ;  and  if  a  singer 
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is  engaged  who  does  not  make  a  good  impression,  or  if  a  violinist 
plays  out  of  tune,  the  attendance  at  the  following  concert  falls 
off  very  considerably. 

"  One  very  satisfactory  feature  of  the  concerts,"  says  the 
local  report  on  last  season,  "  is  that  ours  is  a  regular  audience. 
A  person  does  not  come  one  week  and  never  return  ;  but  we 
find  that  for  weeks  together  we  see  the  same  faces,  and  nearly 
always  in  the  same  places."  Another  proof  of  the  constancy  of 
the  audience  at  this  centre  is  the  number  of  subscription  tickets 
taken  for  the  front,  or  sixpenny,  seats.  The  subscription  for  the 
whole  set  of  sixteen  concerts  was  this  year  five  shillings,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  season  tickets  was  sold.  The  total  number 
of  admissions  at  one  penny  was  3,326,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance at  each  concert  was  404.  It  will  be  observed  that,  for 
the  East  End,  these  prices  are  almost  as  moderate  as  the  terms 
of  Mr.  Henschel's  subscription  for  his  series  of  orchestral  concerts 
are  for  the  West.  This  excellent  artist,  by  the  way,  has  been 
a  good  friend  to  the  People's  Concert  Society ;  for  in  each  of  the 
last  two  seasons  he  has  undertaken  one  entire  concert,  providing 
all  the  performers  himself,  and  thus  putting  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  money  into  the  treasury  ;  for  the  effect  of  a  first-rate 
concert,  such  as  those  given  by  him,  is  not  simply  felt  at  the 
time,  but  it  increases  the  audience,  and  of  course  the  profits 
at  the  next  two  or  three  of  the  series.  Mr.  Henschel's  concert 
has  been  given  each  year  at  the  centre  nearest  to  the  West 
End,  namely,  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Newman  Street,  where 
a  very  interesting  and  comparatively  cultivated  audience  is 
brought  together  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

A  newer  centre  is  the  Westminster  Town  Hall ;  and  it  is 
one  where  the  operations  of  the  society  can  be  most  easily 
witnessed  by  "  the  classes."  The  Sunday  evening  concerts 
here  have  been  excellently  attended,  and  the  audience  comprises 
a  very  large  proportion  of  those  whom  it  is  most  desirable  to 
reach.  Here  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  those  who  attended 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  for  their 
advantage.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of 
continuing  the  series  another  year,  arising  from  causes  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  here  ;  and  those  who  valued 
the  concerts  were  asked  to  append  their  signatures  to  a  kind 
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of  memorial.  A  large  number  of  signatures  were  received, 
among  which  the  following  effusion  made  its  appearance  in 
the  place  of  a  signature  (the  name  of  the  writer  is  of  course 
given  in  full  in  the  memorial) : — 

"  I  must  say  in  my  case  its  kept  me  from  looking  for  comfort  in  a  publice 
house's.    I  am  sorry  it  close  so  soon. 

"  Yours  respectively, 

"  G.  M  ." 

We  will  hope  that  the  "  it "  in  the  last  sentence  refers  to 
the  series  of  concerts,  not  to  the  "  publice  house's." 

Of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  society's  working,  the 
following  schedule  of  concerts  will  give  the  best  possible 
idea : — 


PLACE. 

time. 

No. 

Expenses. 

Receipts. 

The    Town  Hall, 

Sunday  Evenings,  Oct. 

18 

£204 

4 

7 

£85  14  7 

Westminster. 

to  Feb. 

St.  Andrew's  Hall, 

Sunday  Afternoons,  Oct. 

14 

133 

7 

4 

66  16  7 

Newman  Street. 

to  Feb. 

Town  Hall,PoplAr. 

Saturday  Evenings, Oct. 

10 

137 

13 

4  1 

79    3  10 

to  March. 

*  People's  Palace, 

Mondays,  Oct.  22nd  and 

3 

16 

10 

4 

15  15  0\# 

Mile  End. 

Nor.  26th  ;  Wednes- 

Guarantee, j 

day,  Dec.  19th. 

Lambeth  Baths. 

Sunday  Evenings,  Feb. 

4 

25 

17 

4  | 

15  11  11 

New  Cut. 

to  March. 

South  Place,  Fins- 

Sunday  Evening,  Jan. 

1 

9 

6 

6 

8  18  3 

bury. 

20th. 

56 

527 

9 

5 

272    0  2 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  friends  of  the  movement  and  the 
public  with  the  style  of  the  concerts  given,  a  benefit  concert 
was  organized  this  year,  and  took  place  in  the  Indian  Music 
Room  at  Lady  Aberdeen's  house  on  the  afternoon  of  May  22nd, 
when  the  following  artists  appeared,  all  of  whom  had  taken  part 
in  the  ordinary  concerts  given  by  the  society,  though  of  course  so 
brilliant  an  assemblage  had  not  assisted  at  any  one  concert : — 
Miss  Margaret  Wild  and  Mr.  O.  H.  Ould,  pianoforte;  Mr. 
Gompertz  and  Herr  Kummer,  violin ;   Mr.  E.   Kreuz,   viola ; 

*  For  each  concert  given  here  the  society  received  a  guarantee  of  £5  5s.  from 
the  funds  of  the  People's  Palace.  The  expenses  recorded  in  the  above  table  do  not 
include  those  of  the  general  working  of  the  society,  which  amount  to  about  £100 

a  year. 
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Mr.  Quid  and  Monsieur  Albert,  violoncello ;  Miss  Liza  Lehmann 
and  Mr.  Thorndike,  vocalists.  Besides  these,  a  vocal  quartet, 
led  by  Mrs.  Henry  Harrison,  which  had  been  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  at  nearly  all  the  centres  of  the  society,  took 
part  in  the  programme,  which  included,  by  way  of  concerted 
instrumental  music,  Schumann's  quartet  for  piano  and  strings, 
and  Brahms's  G  major  sonata  for  violin  and  piano.  The 
former  work,  like  its  companion  piece,  the  beautiful  quintet 
in  E  flat,  is  certain  to  draw  a  full  house  whenever  it  is 
announced  at  a  People's  Concert.* 

What  is  now  called  the  Popular  Musical  Union  was  started 
in  1882  as  the  Popular  Ballad  Concert  Committee.  The  value 
of  the  work  of  this  younger  society  lies  less  in  its  concerts 
than  in  the  education  for  which  it  gives  opportunity.  Even 
in  its  first  year,  besides  its  thirty-one  concerts,  choral  and 
harmony  classes  were  opened  in  Clerkenwell.  The  second 
year's  work  was  even  more  remarkable,  for  we  are  told  in 
the  society's  report  that  it  extended  over  sixteen  months. 
How  this  was  accomplished  we  are  not  informed,  but  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  really  was  the  case.  The  gross  attendance 
at  the  forty-eight  concerts  given  reached  the  astounding  number 
of  40,000.  The  teaching  work  was  extended  to  Bermondsey, 
and  the  classes  began  to  bear  fruit  in  a  choir  formed  from  those 
who  attended  them.  Orchestral  classes  were  also  established, 
and  the  standard  of  music  was  raised.  In  the  third  year, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  the  normal  extent,  the  educational 
part  of  the  scheme  flourished  in  the  most  remarkable  way, 
the  number  of  students  rising  from  640  to  1,260,  and  twelve 
new  classes  being  added.  Up  to  the  reconstitution  of  the 
society  under  its  new  name,  a  change  which  took  place  in 
1887,  the  concert  work  became  of  less  and  less  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  choir  took  part  in  several  performances 
of  oratorios;  and  this  improvement  in  the  standard  of  music 
— for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  concert  programmes  were  not 

*  For  further  information  as  to  the  working  of  the  People's  Concert  Society, 
which,  like  most  other  schemes  of  the  kind,  is  in  lack  of  funds,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  secretary,  Miss  H.  K.  Boyd,  4,  Cowper  Mansions,  Cadogan 
Gardens.  S.W. 
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far  above  the  "  penny  reading "  level — caused  the  old  name 
to  be  no  longer  suitable. 

With  the  change  of  name,  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
executive  council,  the  society  took  a  new  lease  of  life ;  and  its 
progress  up  to  the  present  time  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  In  comparing  its  work  with  that  of  the  People's 
Concert  Society,  it  is  clear  that  while  the  older  body  has 
devoted  its  attention  to  deepening  the  influence  of,  and  the 
taste  for,  music  of  the  highest  kind,  the  younger  institution 
has  thought  only  of  widening  the  scope  of  music,  without 
being  too  strict  as  to  the  standard  reached.  This  is  true  also 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  performances ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  an  orchestra,  only  started  some  five  years  ago,  cannot 
be  expected  to  satisfy  critical  demands  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  choral  part  of  the  training  can  much  more  easily 
reach  a  high  level  of  excellence ;  and  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  the  East  Enders  should  not  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  the  mill-hands  of  Lancashire  of  becoming  first  rate  in  this 
line.  In  the  .  winter  of  1887-8  "  The  Messiah "  was  given 
no  less  than  five  times,  two  of  the  performances  taking  place 
in  the  People's  Palace,  with  the  greatest  possible  success.  It 
was  not  given  quite  in  its  entirety,  for,  if  rumour  speak  truly, 
the  work  concluded  with  the  "Hallelujah"  chorus;  but  still 
enough  was  done  to  make  a  very  good  beginning.  £<  The 
Creation "  was  also  given  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Bayswater, 
on  behalf  of  the  Kensington  fund  for  nursing  the  sick  poor 
at  their  own  homes.  This  was  a  curious  reversal  of  the 
usual  order  of  things,  in  that  the  East  End  came  to  help 
the  West.  On  April  28th,  1888,  both  the  choir  and  the 
orchestra  took  part  in  a  concert  given  in  Grosvenor  House, 
and  a  similar  "  specimen "  concert  was  given  this  year,  on 
May  11th,  at  the  same  place,  by  way  of  conclusion  to  the 
society's  season.  Counting  this  as  one  of  the  ballad  concerts 
of  the  present  season,  there  have  been  thirteen  performances 
of  oratorios  as  against  only  six  or  seven  ballad  concerts.  All 
the  classes  at  the  three  centres,  Whitechapel,  Clerkenwell,  and 
Bermondsey,  have  made  progress  in  the  number  of  those  who 
attend  them;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  read  in  the  report,  that 
generally  both  kinds  of  classes  "flourish  best  when  there  is 
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some  programme  of  work  to  be  clone  in  the  nature  of  an 
oratorio  or  cantata.  This  specially  applies  to  the  advanced 
classes.  Part-songs,  as  a  rule,  are  too  1  scrappy,'  and  do  not 
interest  them  in  the  same  degree  as  a  '  work '  does." 

If  the  People's  Concerts  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  East  End 
analogue  to  the  "  Pops,"  the  Popular  Musical  Union  may  claim  to 
be  the  reflection  of  the  Albert  Hall.  A  curious  experiment  was 
tried  this  year  at  the  People's  Palace,  where  Gounod's  "  Redemp- 
tion "  was  given,  on  April  6th,  to  an  audience  numbering  quite 
5,000.  There  seemed  to  be  no  difficulty  to  the  East  End  palate 
in  assimilating  the  French  eau  sucrfa  which  has  so  soon  begun  to 
pall  upon  the  more  intellectual  amateurs  of  the  other  extremity 
of  town.  The  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  the  oratorio  is 
no  doubt  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  character  of  the  words. 

The  performance  was  the  best  that  has  been  given  by  the 
society.  The  choir  numbered  160,  and  the  orchestra  40,  the 
members  of  the  classes  being  of  course  reinforced  in  several  parts. 
Among  the  soloists  were  Miss  Robertson,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Pope.  Of  course  the  soprano  solos  were  encored ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  hear  that  the  same  compliment  was  paid  to 
the  chorus,  "For  us  the  Christ  is  made  the  victim  availing,"  a 
number  which  one  would  have  hardly  expected  to  catch  the 
popular  ear  at  first.  From  some  remarks  that  have  been  over- 
heard in  the  audiences  at  these  oratorio  concerts,  it  is  evident 
that  the  race  is,  after  all,  the  same  all  London  over.  Like  their 
more  aristocratic  brethren,  they  like  what  they  know,  and  any 
oratorio  they  have  heard  before  is  certain  to  draw  them.  How 
many  a  West  End  choral  society  has  suffered  from  the  same 
peculiarity,  and  been  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  bankruptcy, 
to  repeat  the  weary  round  of  "  Messiah  "  and  "  Elijah,"  varied 
by  "Elijah"  and  "Messiah,"  never  venturing  into  new  and 
untried  fields  without  the  certainty  of  a  dead  loss. 

Looking  back  upon  her  work,  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  the  energetic 
lady  who  virtually  founded  the  Popular  Musical  Union,*  may 
well  congratulate  herself  upon  what  her  undertaking  has  already 
done  for  music  in  lorofundis. 

J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND. 

*  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  J.  S.  Redmayne, 
Esq.,  Mus.  Bac.,  15,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 


"  Quantum  in  'inutatus  illo 
Hectore." 

In  these  days  the  Saturday  Review  is  accepted,  like  Punch  or 
the  weather,  as  a  natural  fact.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  that 
only  thirty-four  years  ago  it  was  a  startling  departure  in 
contemporary  journalism.  Its  position,  its  aims,  its  standard, 
and  its  method  were  unique.  The  Saturday  Review  still 
remains  an  influence  in  the  country :  its  circulation  has  pro- 
bably, to  a  large  extent,  increased ;  it  can  boast  a  strong  staff* 
of  able  writers ;  it  is  read  with  pleasure  by  many,  and  with 
profit  by  some.  .  And  yet  it  would  be  scarcely  paradoxical  to 
speak  of  its  decline  and  fall.  It  has  ceased  to  be  supreme  or 
indispensable;  its  style,  yet  an  echo  of  the  old  trenchant 
manner,  is  hollower  and  by  consequence  feebler;  it  does  not 
differ,  as  formerly,  from  every  other  organ.  Its  loatruae  verbera 
linguae  are  no  longer  feared  by  the  politician  or  prized  by 
the  novelist.  Above  all,  it  is  not  superior  to  clique  or  party. 
We  may  cite  against  the  Saturday  Revieiv  its  own  sentences 
in  one  of  its  earliest  articles,  that  entitled  u  The  last  Doge  of 
Whiggism  ; "  we  venture  to  quote  the  passage  : — 

"  The  rise  of  Venice  out  of  the  debris  of  the  Adige  was  hardly  more  singular 
than  that  of  the  fabric  of  Whiggism  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Great  Kebellion- 
Without  attempting,  however,  to  investigate  its  origin,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
us  to  glance  at  the  secret  of  its  strength,  and  at  the  causes  of  its  decline- 
For  it  would  be  as  idle,  even  for  those  who  least  admire  the  past  of  Whiggism. 
to  deny  that  it  was  ever  a  great  power,  as  it  would  be  futile  in  its  most  ardent 
devotee  to  maintain  that  it  is  now  more  than  the  nominis  umbra.  Nor  let  us, 
because  it  has  been  impotent  in  its  decline,  be  ungrateful  after  the  works 
which  it  accomplished  in  its  manhood.  ...  In  ceasing  to  be  indispensable  they 
(the  Whigs)  inevitably  became  weak." 

If  we  may  compare  the  less  with  the  greater,  it  would  not  be 
uninstructive,  and  it  would  certainly  be  diverting  to  institute  a 
parallel  between  the  Saturday  Revieiv  and  Whiggism ;  the  pre- 
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siding  spirit  of  both  was  by  derivation  the  "  perfervidwm  genus 
scotavum ;  "  both  sprang  from  an  elite  of  independence  ;  both 
culminated  in  the  despotism  of  clique :  the  latter  succumbed  to 
the  force  of  public  opinion ;  the  former  has,  we  contend,  yielded 
to  the  so-called  diffusion  of  popular  culture  ;  but  our  business 
is  here  not  with  fantastic  analogies,  but  with  sober  facts.  To 
compass  our  object  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  impartially 
the  commencement  and  purport  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and 
then  the  causes  of  its  departure 'from  its  early  professions. 

The  Saturday  Review  was  born  in  the  autumn  of  1855.  The 
first  editor  was  John  Douglas  Cook,  a  Scotchman  of  irresistible 
energy,  and,  although  a  man  of  small  literary  pretensions  himself, 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  flair  for  recognising  literary  or 
rather  journalistic  talent  in  others.  He  had  been  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  "  Peelite  "  organ  of  a 
weight  and  importance  quite  disproportionate  to  its  small  circu- 
lation. After  the  collapse  of  the  party  which  it  championed, 
Mr.  Cook  took  with  him  to  the  Saturday  Review  the  staff  of 
this  defunct  paper.  The  principal  contributors  were :  the  present 
Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  the  two  Stephens 
(Fitzjames  and  Leslie),  Sir  G.  Bowen,  Mr.  Venables,  Mr.  Scott, 
the  Vicar  of  Hoxton  (commonly  known  as  "The  Hoxton  Slasher  "), 
Horace  Mansfield,  J.  C.  Sandars,  and  Gold  win  Smith.  Some  few  of 
the  earliest  articles,  eminently  that  from  which  the  excerpt  just 
cited  is  taken,  suggest  strongly  the  style  of  the  late  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  but  the  writer  is  unaware  if  Mr.  Disraeli  really  contributed 
to  the  columns  which  so  vehemently  assailed  him.  Later  on  the 
staff  was  reinforced  by  Sir  Horace  Davey,  Mr.  Digby,  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan,  and  the  now  Lord  Justice  Bowen.  The  late  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  was  proprietor  from  the  first,  and  his  annual  dinner  to  the 
leading  co-operators  at  Greenwich  served  not  a  little  to  cement 
their  brotherhood.  Whitebait  and  salmon  shed  a  mellow  glamour 
over  Athenian  culture  and  "  Batavian  grace."  The  Saturday 
Review  was  the  first  newspaper  published  without  news ;  it  was 
framed  for  the  discussion  of  politics,  literature,  and  art,  solely 
from  the  high  literary  standpoint,  and  it  started  life  as  'par 
excellence  "  The  Superior  Person."  What  its  associates  desired 
to  promote  is  best  to  be  gleaned  from  the  following  portions 
of  its  original  and  elaborate  prospectus.    After  noticing  that  the 
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repeal  of  the  paper  duty  had  afforded  an  impetus  for  the  concern, 

it  thus  continues  :  — 

"The  Saturday  Review  will,  therefore,  consist  entirely  of  leading  articles, 
reviews,  comments  and  criticisms  on  the  various  parliamentary,  social,  and  literary 
events  and  topics  of  the  day.  With  such  aims  the  Saturday  Review  will,  it  is 
hoped,  as  distinguished  from  a  daily  newspaper,  possess  opportunities  for  more 
measured  statements  and  more  deliberate  thought,  while  its  comparative  frequency 
of  publication  will  enable  it  to  occupy  a  position  in  the  way  of  direct  and  imme- 
diate usefulness  which  periodicals  published  at  the  rare  intervals  of  one  month  or 
three  months  necessarily  fail  to  maintain  ;  and  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
weekly  newspaper  the  Saturday  Review  will  be  distinguished,  as  we  have  said, 
by  consisting  altogether  of  original  matter.  In  a  word,  the  Saturday  Review 
desires  to  establish  an  independent  position,  neither  rivalling  its  weekly,  nor  copy- 
ing from  its  daily,  contemporaries.  The  Revue  des  Deux  Maudes,  published 
fortnightly,  and  with  so  much  success  in  Paris,  may  give  some  notion  of  our 
general  purpose,  though  neither  in  the  length  of  its  papers  nor  in  the  scantiness  of 
its  politics  is  that  able  publication  to  be  taken  for  our  model.  The  professions 
of  public  writers  seldom  receive  much  attention,  and  this,  as  we  have  intimated, 
is  on  many  accounts  reasonable.  It  were  easy  for  the  projectors  of  the  Saturday 
Review  to  profess,  in  the  usual  vague  and  conventional  terms,  impartiality  and 
independence  ;  but  to  say  this,  though  true  in  their  case,  would  be  to  say  nothing, 
because  in  the  existing  state  of  politics  and  literature  a  hired  writer  is  impossible, 
and  the  mere  organ  of  party  and  class  interests  is  never  listened  to  except  by  his 
own  party  or  class.  Neither  does  the  Saturday  Review  affect  that  impartiality, 
which  consists  in  an  indifference  to  all  principles.  On  the  contrary,  its  writers, 
most  of  whom  are  known  to  each  other,  and  none  of  whom  are  unpractised  in 
periodical  literature,  have  been  thrown  together  by  affinities  naturally  arising  from 
common  habits  of  thought,  education,  reflection,  and  social  views.  Yec  they  all 
claim  independence  of  judgment.  And  in  the  Saturday  Review  they  hope  to  find 
an  opportunity  within  certain  limits  for  its  exercise  and  expression.  They  will 
consequently  address  themselves  to  the  educated  mind  of  the  country,  and  to 
serious,  thoughtful  men  of  all  schools,  classes,  and  principles,  not  so  much  in  the 
spirit  of  party  as  in  the  most  philosophic  attitude  of  mutual  counsel  and  friendly 
conflict  of  opinions.  In  politics  the  Saturday  Review  is  independent  both  of 
individual  statesmen  and  of  worn  political  sections.  In  literature,  science,  and  art 
its  conductors  are  entirely  free  from  the  influence  or  dictation  of  pecuniary  or  any 
other  connections  with  trade,  party,  clique,  or  section." 

It  proceeds  in  this  regard  to  evince  the  wish  to  maintain 
"  learning,  refinement,  and  scholarship  in  letters,"  and  "  reality  and 
purity  in  the  fine  arts."  It  claims  once  more  to  be  regarded  as 
advocating  "liberal  and  independent  opinions."  It  emphasizes 
its  desire  to  criticize  foreign  literature,  and  it  declares  that  it 
will  receive  no  books  gratuitously  from  publishers  for  review,  but 
intends  to  choose  and  purchase  its  own  subjects  for  comment. 

In  a  word  the  Saturday  Review  was  designed  to  prove  the 
cultured  censor  of  contemporary  life.    As  the  Times  served  to 
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mirror  the  respectability  of  the  middle  class,  it  was  to  embody  an 
academical  aristocracy,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  be 
unfettered  and  individual ;  as  the  Times  appealed  to  the  common 
sense,  it  appealed  to  the  uncommon  sense  of  the  country.  No- 
body can  deny  the  magnificence  of  the  programme  :  nobody 
again  can  deny  that  this  programme  was  for  years  maintained 
with  a  force,  a  freedom,  and  an  ability  commanding  at  once  our 
astonishment  and  our  gratitude ;  but  once  more,  nobody  will 
deny  that  the  Saturday  Review  of  1889  is,  through  .circum- 
stances, many  of  which  are  almost  beyond  its  own  control,  not 
the  Saturday  Revieiv  of  1855. 

It  will  be  well  for  one  moment  to  remember  what  that  epoch 
was.  To  take  a  few  examples  out  of  many.  The  exhibition  of 
1851  had  in  the  most  novel  manner  set  before  the  world  a  cos- 
mopolitan ideal ;  the  Crimean  war  had  immediately  stirred  to  the 
depths  the  warlike  patriotism  of  the  nation ;  the  Peace  of  Paris 
and  the  Exhibition  of  Paris  had  neither  of  them  transpired  :  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  in  the  face  of  intense  prejudice  reconstructing  the 
Conservative  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  acknowledged  as  a 
statesman,  whose  one  object  was  the  good  of  his  country ;  the 
telegraph  and  the  steamboat  were  still  no  matters  of  ancient 
history.  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  friendly  power,  and  Prussia  was  a 
German  State.  America  was  better  known  through  Motley  and 
Hawthorne,  than  through  the  competition  of  mining  and  railroad 
millionaires.  At  home  the  greatest  literary  glories  of  the  Vic- 
torian era  were  in  constant  recurrence.  The  first  advertisements 
of  the  Saturday  Review  comprised  "  The  Newcomes  "  and  the 
"  Principles  of  Psychology."  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Macaulay,  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Darwin  were 
writing ;  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  was  lecturing ;  Charles 
Mathews  was  acting;  Mario  and  Grisi  were  singing;  Sir  John 
Everett  Millais  was  a  Pre-Raphaelite ;  Wagner  was  little  heard 
in  England ;  Robert  Browning  was  unaccredited ;  Swinburne 
and  George  Eliot  were  unknown;  Punch  was  at  its  zenith; 
(<  The  Press  "  still  upheld  the  old  methods  of  party  controversy  in 
its  championship  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Young  England.  Where 
thirty  journals  now  exist,  one  existed.  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison — shall  we  add,  Mr.  W.  Stead? — were  undreamed 
of.    The  people  could  be  led  by  wits  and  philosophers,  because 
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wit  and  philosophy  were  audible ;  the  swans  were  not  yet 
drowned  by  the  geese,  nor  did  every  one  claim  to  control  taste  or 
dictate  opinion  :  in  a  word,  authority  was  possible  and  anarchy 
assumed  no  tangible  shape.  The  tune,  the  time,  the  temper  were 
not  ours. 

The  Saturday  Review  fulfilled  its  promises.  Its  diction  was 
always  manly,  and  often  epigrammatic ;  it  eschewed  long  words 
and  phrases,  and  went  straight  and  smartly  to  the  point.  Its 
political  articles  were  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  statesman- 
like, sagacious,  even  profound ;  its  literary  and  artistic  criticisms 
reflected  with  brilliance  the  cultivated  sense  of  the  best  people ; 
its  lighter  skits  were  masterpieces  of  their  kind;  its  dealings  with 
foreign  literature  quite  remarkable  for  the  time;  its  scientific 
papers,  signed,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Story  Maskelyne's,  were  ad- 
mirable ;  its  pronouncements  on  music  and  society  were  worthy  of 
the  rest.  It  was  as  sparkling,  without  being  either  so  heavy  or  so 
partisan  as  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  Reviews.  It  did  in 
fact  address  itself,  if  not  passionately,  brightly,  incisively,  originally 

"  to  the  educated  mind  of  the  country,  and  to  serious  and  thoughtful  men  of  all 
schools,  classes,  and  principles,  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  party,  as  in  the  most 
philosophic  attitude  of  mutual  counsel  and  friendly  conflict  of  opinions." 

We  have  employed  the  term  "statesmanlike"  to  describe  its 
political  utterances.  No  one  can  re-read  its  leaders  on  the  war, 
on  the  peace,  on  the  Jew  Bill  and  other  topics  of  the  day,  without 
appreciating  its  applicability.  The  Saturday  Review  was  in 
favour  of  a  speedy  but  honourable  peace  ;  it  deplored  opportunism 
in  every  shape,  and  suspected  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  making  capital 
out  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  Cabinet.  How  strange  it  seems 
to  peruse  the  following : — 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  always  given  the  best  advice  to  his 
country  on  the  question  of  the  war,  but  he  has  always  given  his  honest,  faithful 
advice,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  popularity  and  position.  He  has  thought 
of  his  country  and  not  of  himself." 

In  the  case  of  the  Jew  Bill,  while  it  favoured  justice,  and  recog- 
nized the  great  claims  of  the  Jews,  it  could  see  how  ridiculous 
the  Jews  in  the  City  were  making  themselves,  and  it  rightly 
premised  that  the  installation  of  Mr.  Salomons  as  Lord  Mayor 
was  a  poor  climax  for  a  nation  of  heroes.    That  was  always  the 
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great  quality  of  the  Saturday  Revieiv — a  fine  sense  of  humour  that 
repudiated  the  bizarre  and  satirized  the  faddist,  that  could  pene- 
trate humbug  and  play  upon  cant.  Curious,  too,  in  the  light  of 
after-history,  sound  its  criticisms  on  Mr.  Browning's  "  Men  and 
Women,"  which  are  to  the  effect  that  we  have  had  enough  of  this 
stuff,  and  it  is  time  this  sort  of  thing  should  be  stopped ;  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  preferable  to  acquit  his  honesty  at  the 
expense  of  his  judgment,  and  to  suppose  that  he  is  obscure,  not 
so  much  from  a  desire  to  be  thought  original,  as  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  genius  to  be  clear ;  as  also  its  opinion,  that  "  even 
Mr.  Thackeray  can  scarcely  be  congratulated  on  the  amount  of 
permanent  fame  which  will  attend  the  formal  volume  of  his 
fugitive  pieces  and  occasional  ballads."  Many  will  still  be  found 
to  endorse  its  verdict  on  the  first  appearance  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  :  "  Throw  them  instantly  in  the  fire  ;  " 
while,  in  its  contemptuous  strictures  on  the  satire  of  "  The  Press," 
we  discover  that  bias  against  Mr.  Disraeli's  policy,  which  did  not 
change  until  the  date  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities. 

But  we  do  not  here  propose  to  catalogue  the  curiosities  of 
criticism,  or  we  might  prolong  the  list  indefinitely.  Every  one 
remembers  much  of  what  the  Saturday  Review  has  done. 
Those  charming  monographs  on  foreign  towns  and  countries — 
many  of  them  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green — have 
founded  a  speciality  which  is  still  sometimes  repeated.  Clever 
outbursts,  such  as  Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton's  "  Girl  of  the  Period," 
have  varied  from  time  to  time  the  contents  by  the  surprise  of 
Series,  while  a  long  line  of  rattling  critiques  on  ephemeral  fiction 
— one  of  which,  we  recollect,  recommended  the  author  to  "  sell 
the  three  volumes  to  the  nearest  butterman,  and  emigrate  to 
some  distant  shore  " — have  inaugurated  the  slashing  style  whose 
severity  is  often  the  most  coveted  form  of  advertisement. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Saturday  Review  constituted  itself  more 
and  more  a  social  satirist,  bantering  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the 
day, — a  sort  of  Platonic  Punch — while  it  was  further  eminently 
the  expositor  of  those  University  rovers  who  made  Switzerland, 
and  united  Alpine  ascents  and  Eastern  travel  to  meditative 
tastes  and  polished  invective.  Its  verse — which  has  been 
imagined  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  later  years — is  not  without 
precedent  in  the  remote  past.     The  dazzling  record  of  the 
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Saturday  Review   displays  the    handiwork   of  nearly  every 
famous  English  writer  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  "  you  called  yourself  to  curse  it,  and, 
lo  !  you  have  blessed  it  altogether."    We  have  lingered  in  our 
glance,  however  cursory,  on  "  this  picture."    It  is  time  to  look 
on  "that."    We  can  give  no  exact  date  for  the  change  which 
must  be  apparent  to  all  readers  of  the  last  six  years  or  so,  nor 
shall  we  single  out  any  particular  passages  to  prove  our  points. 
We  shall  only  indicate  our  meaning,  and  commend  it  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  public,  and  we  shall  then  seek  to  suggest 
some  reasons  for  what  we  cannot  but  contemplate  as  decadence. 
And,  first,  we  wish  to  emphasize  four  leading  characteristics — we 
had  almost  said  leading  articles  of  faith — in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  the  golden  age.    It  was  eminently  statesmanlike  in 
its  politics.  "  Liberal  and  independent  opinions  "  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  scroll  emblazoned  on  its  banner.    There  was  a  solid 
groundwork  of  constructive  policy,  and  keen  acumen  to  support 
the  arabesques  of  banter  and  fancy,  by  which  it  relieved  the 
monotony  of  dry  knowledge.    Next,  it  performed  a  really  great 
task  in  connection  with  foreign  literature.    In  the  earlier  pages 
of  the  Saturday  Review  there  are  at  least  three  first-rate  essays 
on  Heine,  at  that  time  unfamiliar  and  little  appreciated  either  as 
a  man  or  a  writer  in  this  country.    Its  critique  on  Lewes'  Goethe 
masterfully  evidences  a  real  insight  into  the  "  Dichtung "  as 
well  as  the  "  Wahrheit "  of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     It  is  often  thought  that    Carlyle  popularized  and 
interpreted    Goethe   for    Englishmen,   but    Carlyle  saw  only 
one  side  of  Goethe's  character,  and  that  through  a  mist  of 
Covenanting  prejudice,  and  Jean- Pauline  slang.    The  Saturday 
Review   has   effected   infinitely  more   for   German  literature 
in  this  country  than  Carlyle.    Indeed,  to  German  works  both 
of  thought  and  imagination,  a  much  larger  space  was  at  first 
dedicated  than  to  French.    Its  criticisms  on  French  literature 
were  also  admirable,  pithy,  and  yet  not  curt;  a  man  could 
regulate  his  reading  of  Continental  authorship  by  the  advice  of 
the  Saturday  Revieiv  with  advantage.   Thirdly,  it  was  the  sworn 
foe  of  all  fads  and  coteries.    The  Delia  Cruscas  of  literature,  art, 
and  society,  met  with  a  trouncing  reception  from  the  Saturday 
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omniscience  to  think  twice  before  it  invented  eccentricity  to 
appear  profound,  and  confused  notoriety  with  fame.  Fourthly, 
while  it  endeavoured  to  discover  and  to  urge  talent  and  merit, 
it  was  fascinated  by  no  name  however  splendid,  and  no  reputation 
however  unimpeached.  Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Eliot,  Froude, 
Motley,  Freeman,  Green,  all  owed  much  to  its  discriminating 
encouragement.  Browning  and  Dickens  were  treated  by  their 
candid  friend  to  some  unpalatable  home-truths.  The  self-assured 
impetuosity  of  the  great  Macaulay  himself  was  curbed  by  writers 
well  acquainted  with  the  domains  which  he  annexed ;  the  religious 
or  philosophical  novel  was  the  butt  of  its  most  righteous  aversion, 
and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  would  have  fared  doubly  ill  in  those 
days,  not  because  the  aegis  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  spread  over 
theological  fiction,  but  because  such  fiction  is  contrary  to  the 
canons  of  true  art.  It  was  never  whirled  away  by  the  lurid 
intensity  even  of  Carlyle ;  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  was  some- 
times taught  that  to  patronize  the  profound  is  not  always  the 
best  persiflage.  "  Nil  admirari  "  was  the  last  motive  that  im- 
pelled it;  and  it  would  take  endless  pains  to  praise  what  it 
approved,  and  to  crush  what  it  contemned.  Its  literary  proclivities 
were,  once  more  to  repeat  its  own  words,  "  entirely  free  from  the 
influence  or  dictation  of  connections  with  party,  clique,  or  section." 
Fourthly,  it  was  never  monotonous,  and  by  consequence  seldom 
dull  ;  its  vitality,  its  irrepressibility  were  never  marred  by 
"  damnable  iteration  ;  "  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  nobody  could 
with  absolute  certainty  predict  that  its  view  on  a  particular 
thing  would  be  this  or  that,  while  everybody  had  to  admit  that 
its  actual  view  was  coherent  with  its  self-imposed  personality — 
that  "  of  writers  thrown  together  by  affinities  naturally  arising 
from  common  habits  of  thought,  education,  reflection,  and  social 
views." 

What  have  its  most  ardent  admirers  found  with  regard  to 
these  features  during  the  last  half  decade  or  more  ?  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  ceased  to  be  statesmanlike.  While  we  cordially 
agree  with  its  outlook  on  home  politics,  while  we  have  constantly 
relished  its  tirades  against  Pecksniffery  in  excelsis,  we  conceive 
that  it  has  overstepped  the  mark.  So  determined  have  been  its 
clattering  tilts  against  extravagance  that  that  they  have  them- 
selves become  extravagant.    There  is  no  light  and  shade  in  the 
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incessant  derision  of  Mr.  Gladstone  masquerading  as  Don 
Quixote,  and  the  ceaseless  burlesque  of  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt  as  his  Sancho  Panza ;  like  the  strolling  player  in 
Cervantes'  romance,  it  seem  always  to  be  saying,  "  I  am  the 
devil,  one  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  drama ;  for  in  this 
company  I  have  all  the  chief  parts."  It  gibes,  and  its  fooling  is 
often  pleasant,  but  it  does  not  counsel  as  well.  It  has  discarded 
too  much  the  style  of  Agamemnon  and  too  much  mimicked  that 
of  Thersites.  While  it  disdains  the  banausic  pretensions  of  the 
New  Democracy,  and  Aristophanizes  at  once  the  Bottomley  Firths 
and  the  John  Morleys,  it  gives  us  no  constructive  policy.  In 
amusing  on  perpetually  identical  lines  it  is  fast  ceasing  to 
amuse;  we  miss  that  union  of  strength  and  ease  which  once 
made  it  an  Arab  racehorse : — 

"  But  I  shrink  from  thee,  Arab  !    Thou  eat'st  eel-pie, 

Thou  evermore  hast  at  least  one  black  eye  ; 

There  is  brass  on  thy  brow,  and  thy  swarthy  hues 

Are  due,  not  to  nature,  but  handling  shoes  ; 

And  the  bit  in  thy  mouth,  I  regret  to  see, 

Is  a. bit  of  tobacco-pipe.    Flee,  child,  flee." 

Again  its  critiques  on  foreign  literature  are  imperfect  and 
inadequate.  There  is  comparatively  very  little,  and  that  little 
goes  a  long  way.  French  novelists  receive  scant  attention,  but 
they  are  better  treated  than  German  authors.  To  take  one 
instance  alone,  the  British  public  knows  little  or  nothing  of  Paul 
Heyse  through  the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Review.  The  Russian 
novelists  are  in  vogue,  and  those  lengthily  desperate  and  desper- 
ately long  effusions,  which  the  lovers  of  "Anna  Karemine  "  and 
"L'Histoire  d'un  Crime"  devour,  are  occasionally  dilated  on. 
But  of  Spanish  fiction,  for  example,  we  hear  but  little.  When 
a  Kenan  or  even  a  Coquelin  write  or  say  something,  we  are 
sure  to  be  informed  of  it ;  but  the  Saturday  Review  has  forsaken 
its  watch-tower,  and  is  not  on  the  look-out  for  fresh  talent 
in  French  literature.  We  are  treated  to  the  lucubrations  stamped 
with  familiar  labels;  but  our  curiosity  to  read  the  productions 
of  those  who  deserve  a  name  is  rarely  indulged.  Then  what 
are  we  to  remark  about  "  fads  and  coteries."  It  is  true,  the 
Saturday  Review  does  not,  under  Mr.  Walter  Pollock's  editor- 
ship, coquette  with  Toynbee  Hall,  nor  yield  one  inch  to  the 
Nasty-nice,  or  the  Anti-vaccinationist ;  it  was  never  "  utter," 
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and  the  Shelley  Society  neither  thrills  nor  awes  it;  of  course 
not,  that  goes  without  saying,  and,  if  it  did  not,  the  Saturday 
Review  would  itself  go, — without  saying  too.  But  can  its  literary 
pronouncements  be  any  longer  considered  wholly  above  the 
"  influence  or  dictation  "  of  "  party,  clique,  or  section."  There 
are  certain  names  that  we  fancy  are  certain  to  command 
applause.  If  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  Mr.  Gosse,  or  Mr.  Saints - 
bury,  for  instance,  evolve  some  new  thing,  treatment  by  the 
Saturday  Revieiv  is  not  far  to  seek.  Should  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  John  Morley,  or  Sir  William  the  Valiant  lucubrate,  we 
fancy  the  verdict  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  We  know  what 
it  will  say  of  Mr.  Henry  James — that  Meissonier  of  the  new 
psychologists ;  we  know  how  it  will  worship  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  the  apostle  of  a  set.  Too  many  of  the  Saturday 
Reviewer's  comments  seem  to  us  dangerously  like  dainty  trifles 
for  the  delectation  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  his  friends.  There 
is  a  purist  pedantry,  a  dilettante  affectation  about  many  of 
them  that  scarcely  recall  "The  Hoxton  Slasher."  Nothing 
has  aroused  the  scorn  of  the  Saturday  Review  more  than 
Mutual  Admiration  Societies ;  but  does  it  not  now  itself  border 
on  that  perilous  form  of  limited  company  ?  We  may  be  too 
frank,  but  are  we  wrong  ?  If  we  are,  we  shall  ourselves  be 
far  better  pleased  than  if  we  should  happen  to  be  right,  but  for 
these  reasons  it  would  be  impossible  to  confess  that  the 
Saturday  Review  is  unflaggingly  lambent,  that  its  decisions, 
while  self-consistent,  can  never  be  predicted,  or  that  there  is  no 
conventional  uniformity  about  its  ways  and  methods.  Despite 
much  that  is  still  truly  interesting  and  excellent  about  it,  it 
appears  to  us,  too  like  the  image  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians, 
— archaically  classical  in  form,  revered  by  devotees,  but  fallen 
none  the  less  because  fallen  from  heaven. 

In  our  judgment  there  are  two  main  causes  for  the  decline. 
There  is  no  longer  a  high  standard  in  journalism.  Newspapers 
and  the  New  Democracy  have  turned  magazines  and  reviews  into 
a  sort  of  photographer's  window,  where  masks  and  faces  triumph 
over  worth  and  attainment.  As  long  as  celebrities  and  notorieties 
write,  what  they  write  is  of  little  moment.  The  grande  curiosite, 
of  which  Dean  Stanley  used  to  boast,  has  been  replaced  by  the 
petite  curiosite*  of  the  vulgar  for  those  of  whom  it  gossips  and 
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with  whom  it  would  fain  strive  to  vie.  An  archbishop  would  be 
heard  on  dinner  parties,  and  a  gourmet  on  the  Church,  if  the 
archbishop  and  the  gourmet  were  popularly  familiar,  or,  in  any 
sense,  the  talk  of  the  town.  It  is  to  this  feeling  that  the  modern 
actor  owes  his  sudden  prominence.  In  such  a  reproach,  be  it 
said  to  its  honour,  the  Saturday  Review  bears  no  part.  It  neither 
signs  its  articles  nor  advertises  their  authors ;  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  general  degeneration  requires  a  more  regular  titilla- 
tion  to  please  its  palate ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  refined  section> 
who  inspire  and  guide  the  Saturday  Review,  have  themselves 
their  little  fetishes,  and  are  as  curious  to  read  the  last  new  skit 

by   ,  or  the  latest  little  villanelle  of   ,  as  the  society 

paper  folk  are  to  detail  the  Duke  of  Portland's  wedding  presents, 
or  to  count  the  mouthfuls  of  mayonnaise  devoured  by  a  Personage. 
It  is,  at  once,  much  harder  to  be  an  intellectual  force,  and  much 
more  tempting  to  be  priggishly  personal  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Secondly,  the  tone  of  our  universities  has  shifted  ;  it  is 
much  more  dilettante  and  much  more  cosmopolitan.  The 
modern  don  prattles  of  Hartmann  and  of  Morris;  of  Burton's 
Arabian  Nights  and  of  Stopford  Brooke;  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin  and  of  Plato ;  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  even  Miss 
Eleanor  (is  it  Eleanor  ?)  Farren  are  subjects  of  almost  as  much 
interest  to  him,  as  Gian  Bellini  (whom  he  styles  "  worshipful  ")  and 
Richard  Wagner.  Every  dainty  form  of  ancient  faience,  versification , 
parody,  and  impropriety,  is  furbished  forth  by  him  and  for  him, 
till  his  mind  has  become  a  bric-a-brac  shop  in  which  nothing  is 
exceedingly  common  or  unclean.  This  cannot  happen  without 
a  reflex,  however  slight,  on  an  organ  once  the  favourite  instrument 
of  university  dons.  As  for  the  Admirable  Crichton  of  journalism 
himself  to  whom  we  have  referred,  much  as  we  admire  his 
glibness,  we  do  not  shrink  from  avowing  that,  in  our  opinion,  he 
and  his  friends  have  exercised  a  frittering  though  a  fastidious 
influence  on  the  Saturday  Review.  It  would  not  be  seemly  to 
say  more,  but  impossible  to  say  less. 

But  there  is  a  general  cause  underlying  both  these  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  What  is  termed  The  Diffusion  of 
Culture,  means  that  the  commonplaces  of  culture  are  on  every- 
body's lips.  Handbooks,  lectures,  the  patronage  by  fashion  of 
hybrid  tittle-tattle,  have  turned  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  into 
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critics  and  connoisseurs  ;  it  is  difficult  to  preach  weekly  and 
with  authority  to  a  congregation  of  pert  preachers  and  sciolist 
sceptics ;  it  is  easy  to  sink  almost  unconsciously  to  their  super- 
ficial level. 

And  now  we  beseech  any  Saturday  Reviewer  who  may  honour 
these  lines  by  perusal,  to  believe  that  we  are  actuated  by  no 
unkindly  or  unfriendly  spirit.  It  is  our  very  belief  that  the 
Saturday  Revieiv  is  a  great  institution,  and  our  dread  that  to 
great  institutions  the  atmosphere  of  this  age  is  becoming  fatal , 
which  prompt  us  amid  the  silence  of  indifference  to  speak  out. 
A  great  public  character  is  always  open  to  free  criticism,  and 
a  great  public  enterprise  like  the  Saturday  Review,  honoured  by 
traditions,  and  bound  up  with  our  intellectual  life,  should  court 
the  same  unreserved  audit  .  It  is  good  to  remember  past  achieve- 
ments as  a  spur  to  future  perfection,  and  if  the  Saturday  Revieiu 
can,  in  an  era  of  American  journalism,  revive  the  splendours  of 
their  pristine  plan,  they  will  have  accomplished  a  feat  of  which 
Hercules  (and  even  Mr.  Andrew  Lang)  might  well  be  proud. 
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By  EDITH  SICHEL. 

VIII. 

THE  MAYFAIR  SOCIALIST. 

Mrs.  Laxall-Tyes  is  an  ardent  Socialist;  her  views  are  all  of 
them  immeasurably  Broad — so  broad,  indeed,  that  she  herself  does 
not  know  their  beginning  or  their  end  (middle  they  have  none), 
and  is  far  too  advanced  to  stick  at  mere  tolerance ;  in  fact,  she 
is  intolerantly  tolerant  and  meets  any  opposition  to  her  own 
Creed — or  her  absence  of  any — with  a  bitter  vehemence  worthy 
of  the  Inquisition  or  a  Member  of  Parliament.  She  was  not 
always  thus.  Her  father  was  a  Dentist  at  Hampstead  with 
strictly  orthodox  views;  he  adored  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  all  the  Royal  Family ;  ate  roast  beef  and 
Yorkshire  pudding  after  Church  every  Sunday,  and  loved  best  of 
all  to  pull  out  a  titled  Molar.  His  daughter  was  ambitious,  and 
early  saw  that  advancement  in  society  was  nowadays  most  easily 
obtainable  by  Intellect ;  which  was  as  easily  represented  by 
Advanced  Views.  She  did  not  say  so  much  to  herself,  but  tacitly 
adopted  the  Views ;  took  to  Culture  and  Puffed  Sleeves  of  a  tawny 
hue;  changed  her  original  name  of  Harriet  to  Herriot;  read  both 
Ruskin  and  Herbert  Spencer ;  and  finally  forced  her  Papa  to  send 
her  to  an  Art  School,  where  by  dint  of  never  mentioning  Teeth, 
and  always  mentioning  Browning,  she  rapidly  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  Mind.  Her  father  grumbled,  but  secretly  rejoiced  at  her 
advancement  in  the  world,  and  felt  that  she  would  make  some- 
thing of  it.  The  "  something "  came  in  the  shape  of  a  washed 
out  Art  Student  with  three  hundred  a  year  and  expectations;  who 
married  her  in  a  terra-cotta  dress  at  a  Registrar,  and  subsequently 
came  in  for  his  fortune.    He  was  also  a  Socialist;  they  at  once 
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removed  from  Bloomsbury  to  May  fair,  where  they  now  live  in 
a  new  red-brick  house,  built  for  them,  and  adorned  by  dim  bric-a- 
brac  from  Florence  and  costly  trifles  from  Japan.  Mrs.  Tyes' 
views  have  by  now  become  so  much  part  of  her  that  she  has 
entirely  forgotten  they  were  not  always  her  nature,  and  often 
talks  tenderly  of  her  youth  of  storm-tossed  Ideals.  She  has  a 
prodigious  Army  of  Beliefs,  each  of  which,  however  tiny,  is  equally 
a  glorious  Martyrdom,  in  which  she  rejoices ;  indeed,  the  most 
curious  thing  about  them  is  that  they  all  rank  alike,  in  spite  of 
very  different  importance,  moral,  social,  or  personal;  but  then 
Harriet  does  not  go  in  for  proportion  in  anything.  She  is  a 
Vegetarian — existing  on  huge  meals  of  brown  bread,  raisins,  and 
pottage — a  Spiritualist,  a  Jaeger- Vestal,  an  anti-Vivisectionist, 
a  Believer  in  Cure  by  Touch,  a  Divided  Garment,  an  Apostle  of 
Peace,  an  International  Confederator,  and  a  passionate  advocate 
for  American  Stoves  in  the  Kitchen ;  in  short,  she  is  only  rivalled 
by  her  cousin, Mr.  Penkins,  in  being  a  regular — or  irregular — Bazaar 
of  Creeds  at  eleven-pence  three-farthings  each;  and,  though  it 
would  seem  impossible,  she  keeps  them  all  up  quite  as  religiously 
as  Lady  Tomkins  next  door  keeps  up  her  three  footmen,  barouche, 
and  establishment.  For  each  of  them  she  would  die  with  a  like 
willingness  ;  she  would  burn  just  as  gladly  and  nobly  if  asked  to 
eat  a  beefsteak,  as  she  would  if  forced  to  believe  anything  that 
most  people  believed ;  and  would  smile  as  bravely  on  the  Rack  for 
a  Divided  Skirt  as  for  a  refusal  to  subscribe  to  any  one  out  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  a  mistake  to  say  that 
the  Faculty  for  Martyrdom  has  died  out ;  it  has  only  become  more 
common,  and  we  are  gloriously  willing  nowadays  to  throw  away 
life  for  a  noble  Whim,  and  to  overburden  the  neglected  Decalogue 
with  new  sins,  instead  of  only  reserving  our  highest  energies  for 
our  highest  causes,  as  of  old.  Indeed  Mrs.  Laxall-Tyes  has  quite 
a  genius  for  Religious  Millinery — much  the  same  mental  faculty 
as  most  women  possess  in  their  fingers — and  can  in  a  second  turn 
you  out  the  prettiest  Belief  of  the  merest  scraps,  making  it  from 
nothing,  as  the  saying  goes.  She  believes  in  everything  in 
which  the  Majority  does  not  believe  (she  always  talks  of  the 
majority  as  if  it  were  a  disagreeable  Invalid)  even  when  against 
the  logic  of  her  remaining  formulae,  and  has  a  passion  for  all 
Deeds,  Steps,  Thoughts,  and  Causes  outside  the  pale  of  Law.  She 
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naturally  hates  all  Princes,  Princesses,  Peers,  Peeresses,  and 
Baronets  for  themselves,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad,  and 
severely  points  the  moral  by  a  never-failing  allusion  to  her  one 
Argument  (on  the  platform)  with  the  Cousin  of  a  Marchioness, 
which  she  introduces  into  every  conversation  she  ever  holds,  at 
whatever  time  and  place.  The  only  titles  of  which  she  approves 
are  continental  ones,  which  she  accepts  wholesale ;  in  fact,  you 
can  never  enter  her  boudoir  without  meeting  a  swarthy  Polish 
Count,  or  a  dark  Hungarian  Baron,  or  a  Slav  Duchess  of  a  bright 
ochre,  smoking  and  talking  gutturally  of  Truth  from  sofas,  and 
the  half  of  her  society  consists  of  them.  She  trusts  foreign  Truth 
much  more  than  when  it  is  English-bred,  and  has  great  faith  in 
new  philosophokins  of  every  description. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  dwell  upon  what  would  strictly  be 
called  the  "religious  views"  of  Harriet  Tyes,  as  they  are  self- 
evident  and,  like  all  her  other  opinions,  are  based  upon  hatred  of 
common  formulae.  It  made  her  desperately  unhappy,  for  instance, 
to  be  married  even  at  a  Registrar's,  not  from  any  hatred  of  the 
institution,  but  because  it  represented  a  form  and  was  received 
by  public  opinion.  Generally  speaking,  she  may  be  said  to  have 
a  passionate  belief  in  nothing,  and  often  gets  flushed  in  her 
eagerness  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  to  believe  in,  which 
fact,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  make  her  enthusiastic  rather  than 
sad.  She  patronizes  every  form  of  destruction,  and  her  parties 
re-echo  with  the  gossip  of  unbelief.  On  Sundays,  when  she  is 
"  at  home "  between  eleven  and  two,  morning  and  night,  her 
drawing-room  is  bombarded  by  romping  atheists,  full  of  the 
joy  of  living  in  the  present,  and  anxious  to  prove  that  they 
are  even  more  cheerful  than  Christians,  by  more  robust  and 
louder  talk,  longer  and  more  boisterous  laughter,  and  a  marked 
unconventionality  of  manner,  emphasized  by  sitting  on  the 
floor,  fender,  or  anywhere  else  where  adults  do  not  customarily 
sit,  or  by  clapping  their  hands  and  other  demonstrativeness 
in  conversation.  Her  rooms  are  no  less  thronged  by  the 
Slav  nobility  before  alluded  to.  As  you  enter,  the  room  is 
full  of  little  black  things  gesticulating  violently.  In  one  corner 
the  black-and-tan  Pouzovsky,  the  Jaeger-Mesmerist,  is  flirting 
about  the  Soul's  non-immortality  with  a  soiled  lady  in  a  flame- 
coloured  blanket,  hung  with  beads,  who  is  described  as  being 
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*  one  of  the  Abolitionists  "  and  who  is  bent  upon  abolishing  every- 
thing excepting  herself ;  in  another  a  materialistic  Optimist  who 
reconciles  Buckle  and  Emerson  (the  hostess  loves  to  deal  in 
paradoxes)  is  gossiping  about  lentils,  with  the  Vegetarian  lady- 
doctor  who,  though  sixty,  is  also  a  Medium.  Blatant  little 
chemists,  dyed  in  poisons  are  falling  in  deadly  love  with  the 
Duchesses  from  Prague;  all  the  ragtag  and  bobtail  of  Science 
are  disputing  in  foreign  accents  with  all  the  ragtag  and  bob- 
tail of  Art.  Dusky  realistic  painters  are  making  shop  jokes 
with  their  brethren  and  digging  each  other  in  their  spare  ribs. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  passionate  fun  going,  for  nobody  can 
be  so  earnestly  funny  as  folk  with  Aims,  nor  so  bent  upon  high 
spirits. 

All  kinds  of  Anarchy  and  Reform  (grounded  on  no  form)  muster 
on  her  staircase,  elate  with  the  conviction  that  they  are  in 
advance  of  their  age ;  every  metaphysical  necromancer  and 
theoretical  pedlar  here  advertise  their  skill  and  their  wares, 
and  satisfy  Mrs.  Laxall-Tyes'  appetite  for  the  conjuring  tricks  of 
thought.  Many  subjects  are  broached  which  are  scrupulously 
avoided  by  Bourgeois  and  Belgravians,  but  if  there  is  one  thing 
objected  to  by  Harriet  and  her  Slav  Counts,  it  is  prudery  of 
any  description ;  "  Call  a  spade  a  spade  "  is  their  motto,  excepting 
that  they  call  a  spade  even  more  a  spade  than  it  really  is. 

When  she  and  her  husband  married  they  knew  very  few 
people  indeed,  as  they  did  not  care  for  the  acquaintance  inherited 
from  their  parents,  and  had  no  passport  into  the  Circles  of 
Intellect.  However,  by  unflagging  and  courageous  attendance 
at  every  soire'e  in  Art  schools  and  other  public  Institutions, 
and  by  carefully  frequenting  every  Spiritualistic  seance  and 
Vegetarian  meeting,  they  have  by  now  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  friends ;  many  of  these  have  been  gleaned  from  the 
Platform,  for  there  are  few  Meetings  in  Drawing-rooms  or  Halls  at 
which  our  Socialist  does  not  speak  on  Abuses ;  let  alone  Trafalgar 
Square,  where  her  ardour  quite  carries  her  away.  In  fact,  during 
the  last  Riots,  she  led  a  band  of  Unemployed  to  the  fray,  whilst 
her  husband  did  the  same  at  an  opposite  corner  of  the  Square. 
They  were  both  knocked  down  by  the  usual  un-understanding 
Law,  in  the  shape  of  angry  policemen,  but  they  deeply  enjoyed 
Martyrdom — and  rose,  bruised  badly,  but  Latimers  for  life. 
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If  you  wish  for  their  acquaintance,  and  have  a  Cause  handy, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  no  need  of  leaving  so  much  as  a 
visiting-card.  Your  Cause  will  serve  as  well,  and  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  attending  their  "  Sundays."  But  if  you  should 
prefer  to  know  them  only  from  hearsay,  you  can  find  out  much 
more  about  them  at  the  Sanitary  Mesmeric  Seance,  which  is  to  be 
given  in  Houndsditch  next  Monday,  by  Madame  Abou-tel-Fibbir, 
the  Arabian  Doctor-by-Touch. 

IX. 

THE  'BUS  LADY. 

The  'Bus  Lady  only  appears  in  June  and  July,  when  summer  is  at 
its  hottest.  At  other  times  of  the  year  she  retires  to  her 
mysterious  Home  in  the  suburbs — probably  in  Leytonstone  or 
Camberwell — where  she  indulges  largely  in  shrimps  and  tea. 
She  is  preposterously  fat,  perennially  flushed,  and  dressed  in 
a  restless  black*  cape  hung  with  jangling  beads  which  she  sheds 
unflaggingly.  She  wears  a  black  leather  bag  as  if  it  were  a  limb ; 
it  never  leaves  her,  and  she  is  never  seen  either  to  open  or  shut 
it,  or  to  use  it  in  any  way,  except  for  the  torture  of  her  fellow- 
passengers  in  the  omnibus,  into  whose  knees  she  rams  it  and  on 
to  whose  laps  she  propels  it,  as  she  clambers  into  the  vehicle 
panting  and  clinging  to  the  rail  above  the  seats.  Although  it  is 
one  of  her  peculiarities  that  she  has  a  passion  for  eating  her  meals 
in  omnibuses,  she  does  not  even  carry  her  suburban  lunch  inside 
her  reticule,  but  when  she  is  in  her  most  crimson  heat,  proceeds 
to  unfasten  her  cape,  and  then  her  dress-bodice,  and  vehemently 
pulls  forth  a  bulging  parcel  of  ham  sandwiches,  golden  with 
mustard,  which  she  devours  with  a  noise  as  of  British  Artillery. 
Her  career  is  pre-eminently  jerky  and  full  of  fits  and  starts.  She 
emerges  from  her  rest  at  Midsummer  dawn,  and  comes  up  for  a  day's 
shopping.  Where  she  begins  to  shop  heaven  alone  knows,  for,  at 
her  very  first  appearance  in  the  very  first  'Bus,  she  is  hung  with 
parcels,  octagonal,  hexagonal,  and  oblong,  with  some  portion  of 
their  contents  peeping  through  at  the  places  where  the  paper  is 
split.  The  'Bus  Lady  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  gifted  with  at  least 
a  hundred  hands,  as  she  always  has  more  to  hold  than  any  other 
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human  being.    As  it  is,  she  has  to  manage  to  clutch  all  her 
packets,  her  bag,  her  umbrella,  and  her  handkerchief  (which 
is  never  in  her  pocket,  but  always  appears  grizzled  by  her  smudgy 
kid  glove),  in  the  ordinary  ten  fingers.   She  hails  the  conductor  at 
some  distance  with  all  of  these  possessions.    He  stops  and  waves 
his  arm,  angrily  at  her,  to  hurry  her  movements,  which  are 
impeded  by  furbelows  and  general  bulk.    She  advances  by  means 
of  the  fat  hop  peculiar  to  her  race.    "  Cum  alon,'  then,"  roars  the 
conductor,  "d'you  think  the  'Bus  is  a-goin'  to  stand  'ere  till 
Monday  week  for  you  1   You  aint  Her  Majesty — cum  alon' — there, 
in  with  you  " — and  he  hauls  her  groaning  up  the  step,  with  that 
superhuman  feat  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  which  is  calculated 
to  support  and  propel  any  bulk  on  earth,  and  the  secret  of  which 
is  a  kind  of  freemasonry  known  alone  to  'Bus  Conductors,  and 
probably  learned  by  them  in  some  hidden  academy  established 
for  their  kind.    It  is,  perhaps,  here,  that  they  also  master  those 
mysterious  cries  and  snarls,  commanding  you  on  the  hottest  days, 
to  alight  at  places  of  which  you  have  never  heard  and  which  you 
never  wish  to  see.    By  this  Trick  of  the  Thumb  the  'Bus  Lady  is 
at  any  rate  propelled  steaming  into  the  vehicle.    She  staggers 
forward  with  a  gasp,  catches  at  the  rail,  drops  her  parcel  (which 
is  groped  for  and  fished  up  by  a  meek,  red-hot  gentleman  in 
cotton  gloves),  and  then,  being  of  excessive  stoutness,  proceeds  to 
take  a  seat  next  to  the  fattest  person  in  the  omnibus.  Loud 
mutterings  and  deep-panting  breaths  are  the  immediate  conse- 
quence, and  when  she  has  at  length  squeezed  herself  right  in,  like 
an  exaggerated  Juggernaut's  Car,  crushing  a  dozen  limbs  in  her 
downward  course,  she  at  once  succeeds  in  dropping  another 
packet.    This  one  flies  open  and  discloses  strange  purchases, 
suited  to  the  suburbs — a  dozen  linen  buttons,  a  gigantic  hairpin, 
a  mysterious  object  somewhere  between  a  needle-case  and  a 
nutmeg-grater,  and  a  pair  of  white-thread  stockings. 

At  this  juncture  the  conductor  comes  in  for  fares.  The 
'Bus  Lady  heaves  herself  on  to  one  side,  thereby  maiming  her 
neighbour  for  life,  and  rummages  passionately  in  that  yawning 
chasm  she  is  pleased  to  call  her  pocket. 

"  Now  then,  'urry  up,  ma'am,"  cries  the  conductor  ;  "your  purse 
aint  stolen ;  it's  on  your  lap." 

"  Is  it  a  penny  or  twopence  ?  "  pants  she. 
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u  Where  to  ?  'Ow  am  I  to  know  without  yer  tellin'  me  ? " 
snarls  he. 

"  Piccadilly  Circus — no,  which  is  it  ? — I  mean  Oxford  Circus," 
says  she. 

"  Wrong  'Bus,"  laconically  replies  the  conductor.  "  Out  yer 
get." 

And  then  ensues  the.most  terrible  shock.  The  'Bus  Lady,  help- 
lessly flustered  (this  being  her  fourth  blunder),  revolves  round 
her  own  axis,  heaves  herself  to  her  feet  in  a  hurry — (and  the 
hurried  upheaval  of  a  stout  'Bus  Lady  is  a  great  calamity), — and 
proceeds  to  skip  wTith  a  thud  along  the  outstretched  feet  on  either 
side.  Everybody  crowds  even  more  closely  and  sits  back  agonizedly 
as  far  as  ever  they  can,  in  the  faint  hope  that  this  measure  may 
be  of  some  avail.  In  vain.  All  around  arise  groans  of  great  pain 
and  muttered  imprecations,  subsiding  into  coughs  and  the  bud  of 
an  apoplectic  fit  from  the  old  gentleman  near  the  door,  till  the 
Thumb  is  again  applied — this  time  with  an  outward  jerk, — the 
packet  again  dropped  on  the  step  and  hurled  back  at  the  retreat- 
ing form,  and  the  'Bus  Lady's  figure  (jammed  between  a  Titanic 
cart-horse  and  the  omnibus  step),  is  finally  seen  to  disappear  into 
the  Blue  'Bus  opposite,  which  is  just  starting  for  "  The  Ajigel, 
Islington."  The  hour  at  which  she  reaches  Oxford  Circus 
remains  a  metaphysical  problem.  At  this  rate  it  is  no  wonder 
that  she  comes  to  town  every  day  in  the  hot  weather.  Indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  salient  features  of  the  'Bus  Lady's  career  that, 
although  she  looks  as  if  she  had  been  born  in  a  'Bus,  and 
apparently  was  so,  and  though  she  will  probably  expire  in  a  'Bus, 
and  has  been  inside  every  'Bus,  red,  white  and  blue,  on  this  side 
Styx,  she  has  not  yet  mastered  their  topography,  and  has  not  the 
ghost  of  an  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are  bound.  She 
trundles  in  and  out  of  them  as  blindly  as  we  walk  in  and  out  of 
our  days  and  nights,  and  uses  the  conductor  as  Providence  — 
never  questioning,  obeying  blindly  and  compulsorily  and  never 
attempting  to  understand  his  work. 

In  these  free-thinking  days,  when  knifeboards  are  thronged 
with  lords  duly  sprinkled  with  Radical  Peeresses,  and  when  the 
insides  of  omnibuses  contain  few  ladies  destitute  of  strawberry- 
leaves,  the  'Bus  Lady  is  the  one  democratic  element  left  to  remind 
us  of  the  bad  old  times.    She  will  soon  disappear,  with  the 
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Church,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  every  other  thing  so  ill-bred  as 
to  be  an  Institution  now-a-days,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  these,  we 
shall  continue  to  think  of  her  with  a  maudlin  and  sentimental 
regret,  devoid  of  truth.  The  poets  of  2089  will  write  sonnets  to 
her,  when  they  long  in  verse  for  the  dear  old  feudal  'Bus  days 
back  again — but  then  they  will  never  know  how  heavy  she  was 
on  a  Midsummer  afternoon. 

EDITH  SICHEL. 


N.  S.  II. 
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AGO. 


By  the  REV.  H.  8.  FAG  AN. 

Since  the  younger  Essex  tried  to  raise  the  City,  there  has  been 
in  England  no  such  fore-doomed  fiasco  as  that  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Colonel  Marcus  Despard. 

He  and  Essex  agree  in  this :  both  had  a  personal  grievance, 
but  with  Essex  the  personal  grievance  was  all  in  all.  He  was 
a  great  deal  more  anxious  to  force  himself  back  into  Elizabeth's 
favour  than  to  raise  the  City.  He  was  blind,  rash,  powerless  to 
equate  means  with  ends ;  but  still  his  eye  was  firmly  fixed  on 
"  the  main  chance,"  as  he  understood  it.  Despard  was  honestly 
moved  by  other  than  personal  considerations.  Had  he  been 
fairly  dealt  with,  instead  of  being  shamefully  ill-treated,  by  the 
Government,  he  might  never  have  done  more  than  idly  muse  on 
the  evils  of  the  day.  As  it  was,  his  own  wrongs  drove  him  to 
feel  the  wrongs  of  others.  Deprived  of  his  command,  refused 
redress,  imprisoned,  slighted  as  a  suspect  by  his  social  equals,  he 
was  driven  to  consort  with  the  poor;  and  in  his  lonely  wander- 
ings up  and  down  England  he  found  so  much  discontent,  that 
he  formulated  his  favourite  saying,  "  The  country's  ripe  for  a 
change." 

The  country  was  not  ripe  for  a  change,  any  more  than  Russia 
is  now  ripe  for  an  enlightened  democracy.  There  was  plenty  of 
smouldering  discontent  and  ill-feeling,  which  broke  out  spas- 
modically here  and  there.  Anyone  who  had  been  at  Sheffield  or 
at  Dundee  in  1792,  when  an  officer  quartered  in  the  former  place, 
writing  to  a  friend,  called  the  mob  "  as  resolute  and  determined 
a  set  of  villains  as  ever  I  saw,"  might  well  have  thought  things 
were  ripe.  But  London,  then  as  now,  was  the  place  of  all  others 
where  such  an  attempt  was  hopeless.    It  was  scarcely  a  gene- 
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ration  before  that  the  Strand  cellars  used  to  offer,  "  Drunk  a 
penny  ;  dead  drunk  twopence ;  clean  straw  gratis."  Such  people 
are  not  the  stuff*  of  whom  revolutions  are  made.  And  Despard 
never  meditated  a  revolution.  He  was  discontented,  and  so 
were  those  with  whom  he  consorted — soldiers  with  grievances, 
Irish  labourers  who  had  fled  from  the  "  Orange  Terror "  that 
followed  on  '98.  But  everything  beyond  vague  discontent,  and 
what  we  should  nowadays  call  "  academic "  protest,  was  read 
into  his  words  by  Government  spies  eager  to  get  up  a  case  (the 
authorities  wanted  to  "  make  an  example "),  and,  most  likely 
urged  on  by  the  malignity  of  his  private  enemies,  both  in  Ireland 
and  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

To  his  family  his  position  must  have  been  a  painful  one.  All 
the  brothers  were  in  the  Service,  save  the  eldest,  who  stayed  to 
look  after  the  estate  iti  Queen's  County,  and  who  showed  his 
loyalty  during  '98  by  raising  a  yeomanry  corps.  Marcus  had 
proved  himself  a  zealous  and  able  officer.  Born  in  1751,  he  got 
his  ensigncy  in  1766.  In  1779  he  was  chief  engineer  in  the 
expedition  against  Fort  San  Juan,  on  the  Spanish  Main.  The 
place  was  won,  and  held  at  a  cruel  loss  owing  to  the  unhealthy 
climate.  Captain  Poison,  the  commander,  says :  "  Scarce  a  gun 
was  fired  but  what  was  pointed  by  Captain  Nelson,  of  the  Hindi- 
inbrooke,  or  by  Lieutenant  Despard,  chief  engineer,  who  has 
exerted  himself  on  every  occasion."  Before  this,  Despard  had 
got  the  public  thanks  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
for  his  skill  and  energy  in  building  public  works.  In  1781 
General  Dalling,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  made  him  commandant  of 
Rattan  Isle,  off  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main,  to  which  our 
logwood  cutters  had  retreated  when  driven  from  Honduras.  On 
reaching  the  isle  he  found  the  stores,  shot,  etc.,  had  run  short,, 
and  at  once  hastened  back  to  Jamaica  "  in  a  small  vessel,  during 
the  hurricane  season,  at  the  evident  risk  of  his  life."  For  this 
and  for  his  whole  conduct  Dalling  praised  him  very  strongly, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  go  on  fortifying  Jamaica  against  the 
threatened  attack  of  French  and  Spanish.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  return  to  Rattan  till  after  Rodney's  victory.  When  he  got 
back  he  found  the  whole  country  in  confusion.  Colonel  Hodgson 
was  so  unpopular,  both  with  Whites  and  with  Indians,  that  the 
people  of  Gracias  a  Dios  were  in  open  rebellion.    Despard  at 
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once  led  the  most  restless  spirits  against  the  Spanish  Black  River 
settlement.  This  was  captured,  with  the  result  that  all  the 
inhabitants  gave  their  new  governor  a  very  high  testimonial,  to 
which  "King  George  of  the  Mosquitoes  "  and  all  the  chiefs  put 
their  mark,  and  which,  going  home  by  way  of  Jamaica,  was  fully 
endorsed  by  the  governor,  the  council  and  assembly,  etc.  This 
was  presented  to  our  King  George  by  Lord  Sydney,  and  called  forth 
the  strongest  expressions  of  royal  approbation.  But  the  Spanish 
were  not  going  at  once  to  quit  this  much- contested  right  of  cutting 
logwood  and  mahogany  on  their  coasts,  and  Despard  saw  that 
the  only  way  was  to  go  to  England  and  explain  how  misunder- 
standings arose.  He  thereby  staved  off  the  impending  quarrel, 
and  also  "  made  himself  obnoxious"  says  Mr.  Ballantine,  his 
secretary,  "to  those  who  profit  by  war."  The  treaty  of  1783 
secured  to  us  for  the  first  time  the  privilege  of  cutting  timber,  etc., 
if  we  evacuated  the  Mosquito  shore  and  settled  on  the  east  coast 
of  Yucatan.  Despard,  appointed  first  commissioner  for  settling 
and  receiving  this  ceded  territory,  so  pleased  the  Rattan  men  by  his 
arrangements  that  they  petitioned  to  have  him  set  permanently 
over  them,  as  being  "  fittest,  because  his  thirst  of  knowledge,  his 
attention  to  their  true  interests,  and  the  mildness  of  his  govern- 
ment, had  in  a  very  particular  manner  endeared  him  to  all  under 
his  command."  He  was  thereupon  appointed  superintendent  of 
his  Majesty's  affairs  in  the  district — an  appointment  the  very 
reverse  of  pleasant  or  lucrative,  for  he  had  to  live  in  an  un- 
healthy and  inhospitable  place,  and  to  keep  up  the  style  of 
representative  of  the  King  on  £500  a  year.  With  the  Spanish 
officials  he  got  on  so  well  that  he  obtained  several  important 
privileges,  such  as  the  use  of  a  "  key  "  (islet)  for  a  pilot,  and 
leave  to  grow  vegetables.  This  vegetable  growing  was,  of  course, 
a  great  boon;  and  the  kind  way  in  which  the  Spaniards  accorded 
it  must  have  greatly  lessened  the  discomfort  of  Despard's  posi- 
tion. Commissioner  Gual,  General  Grimarest,  and  Major  Breson, 
all  write  to  him  as  "  my  dearest  friend  ;  "  they  all  congratulate  him 
on  the  vegetable  growing,  and  on  "  the  cordial  friendship  which 
unites  us  since  our  being  together."  But  Despard  had  the  im- 
possible task  of  locating  over  two  thousand  Mosquito  shoremen 
in  Honduras  (i.e.  East  Yucatan)  without  giving  umbrage  to  its 
previous  occupants,  the  baymen.     These,  some  seven  hundred 
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in  number,  claimed  all  the  land,  even  the  newly-ceded  portion, 
to  which,  of  course,  they  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim.  They 
were  in  possession,  and  they  did  their  best  to  keep  out  the  new 
comers,  or,  failing  this,  to  make  their  lives  a  misery.  Despard 
naturally  supported  his  Mosquito  immigrants  ;  therefore  the 
baymen  determined  to  get  rid  of  him.  One  Robert  White, 
their  self-styled  agent,  memorialised  the  King;  but  through 
Lord  Sj^dney  the  king  replied:  "Give  the  new  settlers  the 
newly-ceded  land  ;  it  has  been  ceded  as  compensation  for  their 
old  homes  in  Mosquito."  Bitterness  of  that  kind  is  seldom 
cured  by  one  rebuff.  Sydney  was  replaced  by  Lord  Grenville, 
who  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter.  The  attack 
was  renewed ;  all  sorts  of  enormities  were  charged  against 
"  the  barbarous  commanding  officer  of  Honduras,"  and  Despard 
was  suspended  from  his  command,  with  leave  either  to  stay  or  to 
come  home !  Of  course  he  came  home,  bringing  with  him  the 
most  flattering  testimonials  from  the  whole  population,  except 
the  baymen  (these  were  published  in  the  newspapers  by  Mrs. 
Despard,  at  the  time  of  his  trial).  For  two  years  he  was  dangling 
about  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Ministers'  antechambers, 
— such  work  for  a  born  engineer  who,  when  less  than  thirty,  had 
been  looked  up  to  as  the  fortifier  of  Jamaica.  At  last  the  Ministers 
found  they  had  been  misled  ;  "  there  was  no  charge  worthy  of 
investigation,  and  if  his  Majesty  had  not  thought  proper  to 
abolish  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Honduras,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Despard  would  have  been  reinstated."  Then,  and  every  time 
when  he  forced  his  claims  on  the  Government,  he  got  the 
answer :  "  Your  services  are  not  forgotten,  and  will  be  rewarded," 
and  yet  he  was  left  out  in  the  cold,  with  even  the  arrears  of  his 
poor  salary  unpaid.  For  eight  years  he  tried  to  get  his  account 
with  the  Government  settled,  pointing  out  that  his  testimonial 
spoke  of  "his  ability,  his  mild,  gentle  and  attractive  deportment, 
in  all  civil  functions,  combined  with  the  steady,  vigorous  and 
masterly  discharge  of  duty  in  the  time  of  danger  and  distress." 
At  last  Government  got  weary  of  him  and  of  his  claims  ;  and, 
just  as  if  he  had  offended  a  French  minister  under  the  old 
regime,  he  was  flung  into  Coldbath  Fields  prison  for  several 
weeks,  absolutely  no  charge  being  made  against  him.  As  soon 
as  habeas  corpus  was  suspended,  under  terror  of  the  Revolution, 
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he  was  arrested  anew  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  over  eight  months 
without  being  brought  to  trial.  Of  his  second  arrest,  in  the 
spring  of  '98,  the  only  explanation  is  a  word  in  the  "  original  and 
authentic  "  memoir  prefixed  to  the  account  in  "  State  Trials  at 
Large," — "  his  conduct  became  an  object  of  jealousy."  His  im- 
prisonment was  discussed  in  Parliament ;  and  in  June  '98  his 
discharge  was  moved  for  informality  of  commitment.  The 
judges  overruled  the  objection ;  but  when  the  House  met  again 
he  was  liberated,  and  ceased  to  interest  public  attention.  But 
Despard  did  not  by  any  means  cease  to  interest  his  enemies  in 
Government  offices.  He  was  watched ;  all  his  foolish  words 
were  noted  ;  he  was  tracked  through  his  rambles  up  and  down 
the  country ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  he  frequented  the 
"  free-and-easy  clubs,"  which,  as  soon  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
ceased  to  be  suspended,  began  to  discuss  politics  in  suburban 
public-houses,  spies  of  the  worst  kind  began  to  egg  him  on  to 
concoct  plots,  to  work  up  the  "  conspiracy,"  which  he  never  even 
dreamed  of.  No  wonder  he  replied,  when  asked  what  he  had  to 
say  against  passsing  sentence:  ''Your  lordship  imputed  to  me 
the  character  of  seducer.  I  do  not  see  that  anything  of  the  kind 
appeared  in  the  trial  from  any  part  of  the  evidence."  The 
seducers  were  the  wretches  on  whose  testimony  he  was  put  to 
death.  One  of  these  was  Frazer,  who  had  been  flogged  for 
desertion  from  the  first  battalion  of  the  first  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  and  was  concerned  in  stealing  a  number  of  watches 
at  Chatham.  For  this  he  was  charged  by  his  own  brother,  but 
never  tried,  because  in  the  interval  he  took  up  the  rdle  of  spy. 
Windsor,  another  discharged  guardsman,  was  even  a  greater 
scoundrel.  As  the  counsel  for  the  defence  pointed  out,  tl  his  aim 
was  to  reinstate  himself  in  decency,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to 
the  prisoners."  There  were  some  foolish  but  harmless  cards  of 
membership  in  a  Society  not  unlike  those  of  1789.  "  Constitu- 
tion !  Independence  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Equalising 
and  extension  of  rights.  Ample  provision  for  the  families  of  the 
heroes  who  fall  in  the  cause.  In  the  awful  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  I  promise  to  exert  myself  to  the  uttermost  to  recover  these 
rights,  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  conferred  on  His  creatures. 
And  neither  fear,  hope  nor  reward  shall  ever  prevail  on  me  to 
divulge  the  secrets  of  the  Society,  or  to  give  evidence  against  its 
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members.  So  help  me  God."  One  of  these  cards  Windsor  showed 
Bowers,  an  army  agent  in  the  Transport  Office.  Bowers  saw 
money  was  to  be  made  out  of  it,  and  told  him  to  stay  in  the 
Society  and  find  out  more. 

There  wasn't  much  to  find  out.  The  members  were  Irish 
labourers  chiefly,  a  few  soldiers  in  the  service  or  discharged, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  taproom  politicians  who  specially  belong 
to  times  of  repression.  They  often  changed  their  meeting-place 
"  to  avoid  detection,"  suggested  the  king's  evidence.  Rather 
because  the  members  belonged  to  different  neighbourhoods,  and 
it  seemed  fair  for  each  to  have  a  turn.  So  their  toasts,  "  The 
Cause  of  Liberty,"  "The  Extension  of  our  Rights,"  etc.,  were 
sometimes  drunk  at  the  "  Windmill "  in  the  Haymarket,  some- 
times at  the  "  Tiger "  on  Tower  Hill,  or  at  the  "  Ham  and 
Windmill,"  or  at  the  "  Hoop  and  Ram,"  or  at  the  "  Oakley 
Arms,"  Oakley  Street,  Lambeth,  where  they  were  arrested. 

When  Bowers  thought  he  had  enough  for  a  case,  he  told, 
Stafford,  clerk  to  the  Surrey  magistrates  ;  and  in  September 
1802,  Stafford  got  some  Bow  Street  runners  and  others,  and  seized 
over  forty  who  were  drinking  together.  The  magistrates  com- 
mitted Despard  to  the  county  gaol,  twelve  (six  of  them  soldiers) 
to  Tothill  Fields,  twenty  to  Clerkenwell  new  prison;  ten  they 
discharged.  In  November  Despard  was  brought,  heavily  ironed, 
to  Lord  Pelham's  office,  and  examined  for  two-and-a-half  hours, 
the  charge  against  him  being  that  he  was  to  have  killed  the 
king  on  the  23rd  of  that  month.  Before  Pelham  he  did  not  speak 
a  word ;  and  his  friends  said  his  mind  was  gone  owing  to  the 
eight  months'  causeless  imprisonment.  For  the  trial  of  Despard 
and  the  twelve  who  were  selected  as  victims  out  of  the  motley 
crew  captured  at  the  "  Oakley  Arms,"  the  Privy  Council  appointed 
a  special  commission  of  five  judges.  For  the  grand  jury,  made 
up  of  men  like  Sir  G.  Glyn,  Lord  Crawley,  etc.,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  ruled  that  though  the  statute  of  7  William  III.,  spoke 
of  an  overt  act,  it  was  enough  that  the  treason  should  be  stated 
generally  and  on  the  testimony  of  accomplices  ;  and  he  warned 
them  not  to  fling  the  charge  aside  because  the  attempt  was 
foolish,  wild,  and  desperate,  and  with  only  a  slight  chance  of 
success.  Slight  chance  indeed,  when  for  the  attempt  of  which 
he  was  so  preposterously  accused,  "  there  were  "  (as  his  counsel 
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said)  "  no  arms  but  tobacco  pipes,  not  a  single  musket,  and  an 
exchequer  of  15s.  6d."  The  most  notable  witness  was  John 
Emblin,  a  vapouring  idiot,  who  seems  to  have  divided  his  time 
between  talking  big  and  chucking  tavern-waitresses  under  the 
chin.  His  terror  lest  his  wife  should  know  his  goings,  on  would 
be  irresistibly  comic  could  we  shake  off  the  feelings  that  the  lives 
of  thirteen  men  were  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  creature.  Here  is 
some  of  his  evidence  :  "  Bough  ton  said  to  me,  '  My  boy,  my 
buck  ;  we've  got  the  completest  plan  in  the  world.  It'll  do  the 
business  without  any  trouble.'  1  How  ? '  I  asked.  *  Why,  load 
the  big  park  gun  with  four  balls,  and  fire  into  the  king's  coach 

as  he's  returning  from  the  House.    I'll  be  d  d  if  it  doesn't 

send  him  to  hell.'  '  But  consider,  how  many  lives  you  may  take 
away.'  'D — n  them,  let  'em  keep  out  of  the  way;  and  if  it 
misses  we  must  manhandle  him.'  And  the  Colonel  added,  '  I've 
weighed  it  well,  and  my  heart  is  callous.'  "  Evidently  Boughton 
was  fooling  Emblin ;  and  what  he  represented  Colonel  Despard 
as  saying  was  the  echo  of  something  spoken  at  quite  another 
time.  This  Boughton  had  some  one  else  whom  he  was  trying  to 
bring  in:  "I've  got  15s.  6d.  to  send  delegates  into  the  country 
and  to  pay  for  cards."  And  when  the  man  alleged,  a  I've  got  a 
wife  and  family  to  support — I  can't  come,"  he  added,  "  D — n  it, 
you  must ;  I  neglect  mine."  Emblin,  the  only  man  among  them, 
except  Despard,  of  any  standing,  was  a  watchmaker,  a  man  of 
the  tavern-haunting  style  commoner  then  than  now.  Boughton, 
who  spoke  of  the  Parliament  as  man-eaters,  and  who,  while 
sipping  his  rum  and  water,  met  the  question :  "  Wouldn't  the 
Life  Guards  cut  us  down  ?  "  by  explaining,  "  We  must  shoot  the 
two  first  horses,"  said,  when  his  business  had  to  be  entered  on 
the  depositions  :  "  I  live  by  cutting  wood  into  penny  bundles." 

Against  Despard  all  the  evidence  was  :  "  He  said  the  people 
were  ripe,  he'd  been  up  and  down  among  them,  and  he  knew 
that.  The  Constitution  was  a  great  deal  broken  down,  and  ought 
to  be  repaired ;  and  some  gentlemen  were  willing  to  risk  every- 
thing to  make  it  better."  The  witness  Blaize,  who  spoke  to  the 
above,  was  a  private  in  the  second  battalion  of  Foot  Guards. 
"  How  often  have  you  been  tried  ? "  he  was  asked  in  cross- 
examination.  "  Never,  but  by  court-martial."  "  Think  again : 
how  often?"     "Three  times."     "What  for?"     "For  stealing 
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leather  from  my  employers."  No  wonder  Best  took  the  line  of 
denying  that  Despard  had  anything  to  do  either  with  the 
pretended  plot,  or  with  the  attempts  at  seducing  soldiers.  "  Some 
one,"  he  said,  referring  to  Windsor,  "  has  for  his  own  ends  been 
tampering  with  soldiers,  who  have  grievances  of  their  own,  and 
naturally  discuss  them  with  soldiers,  and  with  an  old  officer  if 
they  can  get  hold  of  one ;  and  Despard  is  just  the  very  man  whom 
a  traitor  would  lay  hold  of  to  fasten  his  treasons  on.  What 
credence  (he  asked)  can  be  given  to  Windsor  ?  It  will  strengthen 
the  Government  to  reject  charges  based  on  words  spoken  in  a 
private  room,  the  only  evidence  for  which  is  infamous  witnesses. 
Who  can  believe  that  Despard  said,  1  With  my  single  hand  I  will 
do  it '  ?  " 

Best  called  witnesses  only  to  character.  Sir  J.  Napier  said, 
"  Colonel  Despard  had  brought  such  testimonials  that  they  could 
not  be  in  doubt  about  him  ;  "  Sir  Alured  Clarke  "  always  con- 
sidered him  a  loyal  subject  and  a  zealous  officer  ;  "  Lord  Nelson, 
who  would  have  said  of  him  "  If  he's  still  alive  he's  an  ornament 
to  the  profession."  Under  cross-examination  several  admitted 
they  had  fought  shy  of  the  Colonel's  first  imprisonment. 

Of  course  he  was  convicted ;  and  the  penny-a-liner  of  the 
day  (Authentic  Detail,  etc.)  is  careful  to  enlarge  on  "  his  shabby 
appearance,  a  plain  cotton  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  much 
agitated,  yet  firm  and  manly,  allowed  to  sit  during  the  trial; 
and,  while  not  insensible,  affected  by  the  awful  verdict  of  the 
jury  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  mere  denial  to  a  minor  business." 

Two  days  after,  his  associates,  "all  low,  stupid-faced,  most 
unfit  to  carry  out  any  object,"  were  tried.  Jekyll  defended 
"  with  style,  energy,  and  eloquence."  He  urged  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  that  no  man  can  be  attainted  but  by  men  of  his 
own  condition.  He  insisted  on  the  infamous  character  of  the 
approvers,  which  made  them  unworthy  of  the  least  credit.  He 
had  plenty  of  witnesses  to  the  good  character  of  the  accused; 
but  he  made  one  fatal  mistake  in  not  calling  those  who  were 
discharged  after  the  capture.  The  Crown  wouldn't  call  them. 
The  Attorney-general  cynically  said,  in  his  rejoinder:  "  It  was  in 
the  prisoners'  power  to  bring  them  up  ;  I'm  sorry  twelve  men  go 
to  their  death  for  one  thing ;  but  it's  their  fault,  not  mine.  It 
is  a  sacrifice  demanded  by  justice."    There  was  the  key  to  the 
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whole  business.  A  display  of  vigour  was  called  for,  and  the 
authorities  responded  to  the  call. 

Despard,  who  was  brought  forward  when  the  rest  were  sen- 
tenced, said,  "  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  charge  is  one  I  could 
not  have  the  most  distant  idea  of.  Since  my  conviction,  my 
attorney  has  been  engaged,  and  therefore  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  of  getting  evidence  to  refute  it.  I  say,  as  at  the 
first,  Not  guilty." 

Lord  Ellenborough's  summing-up  is  in  a  style  still  too  common 
in  Ireland,  but  happily  out  of  date  in  England.  A  design,  of 
which  one  of  the  approvers  rated  the  funds  at  15s.  6d.,  he  called 
"  a  treasonable  conspiracy  of  enormous  extent  and  alarming  mag- 
nitude. And  some  of  you,"  he  added,  "  in  bold  and  desperate 
language  called  the  House  of  Commons  a  den  of  thieves,*  and 
spoke  of  the  Government,  in  terms  equally  reviling  and  unjust, 
as  a  system  of  arbitrary  rule  !  For  the  ancient  monarchy  and 
wholesome  gradation  of  ranks  it  is  disclosed  that  you  would 
substitute  a  wild  scheme  of  impracticable  equalisation  of  civil, 
political  and  religious  rights.  .  .  .  Blinded  by  your  own  turpi- 
tude, you  deemed  your  own  hands  adequate  to  the  work."  There 
is  something  revolting  in  the  man's  apostrophe  to  Despard:  You, 
Despard,  born  to  better  hopes,  formed  by  Providence  for  better 
ends  and  purposes,  find  yourself,  by  your  own  fault,  in  a  degrad- 
ing and  ignominious  fellowship.  .  .  .  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
subdue  that  callous  heart,  and  to  give  yourself  during  the  short 
remnant  of  your  life  to  effectual  penitence  and  availing  prayer. 
You,  victims  of  his  seductions  and  of  your  own  wicked  and  dis- 
loyal purposes,  are  a  melancholy  but  instructive  example  of  the 
effects  of  bad  company.  .  .  ."  Then  it  was  that  (as  I  said 
before)  poor  Despard  thrust  down  the  judge's  throat  the  charge 
of  seducing,  while  Macnamara,  one  of  the  Irish  labourers,  cried, 
"  I'm  now  soon  to  quit  the  world,  but  may  God  never  receive  me 
if  ever  I  spoke  to  Windsor."    So  the  farce-tragedy  ended. 

Well,  of  the  evidence  a  good  deal  is  as  self- refuting  as  Bedloe's 
assertion  that  Charles  was  to  be  "  shot  with  silver  bullets,"  and 
that  "  to  pot  James  must  go  "  was  the  mot  d'ordre  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.    But  a  man  who  had  had  the  handling  of  troops,  who 

*  One  remembers  the  example  in  Cobbett's  "  Grammar,"  of  the  definite  and  in- 
definite article  :  "  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  pack  of  rogues." 
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had  been  a  good  engineer  officer,  should  propose  to  take  the 
Tower  (for  this  was  part  of  the  design,  as  well  as  to  cut  down 
the  telegraph  that  some  of  us  remember  on  the  Horse  Guards), 
without  preparation  of  any  kind,  shows  the  character  of  the 
evidence.  It  was  a  tissue  of  lies  mixed  with  Emblin's  vapourings, 
and  flavoured  with  a  few  of  the  Colonel's  phrases.  The  alterna- 
tive is  that  not  only  was  Despard  mad,  but  that  the  rest  were 
mad  also. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  good  life  of  him,  with  such  further 
evidence  (some  of  his  own  letters)  as  the  family  may  be  able  to 
give.  Mrs.  Despard's  letters  to  the  newspapers  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  should  be  included  in  it.  And  the  fact  should  be  noted 
that  some  one  at  the  Warrant  Office  had  long  known  of  his 
connection  with  a  too  out-spoken  "  Free  and  Easy."  It  is  as 
if  some  one  had  used  the  suspicious  temper  of  the  Government  to 
crush  a  private  enemy. 

The  moral  of  this  sad  story  I  leave  to  the  readers.  The  Liberal 
will  rejoice  that  such  a  State  trial  is  impossible  in  England 
nowadays ;  and  the  fact  that  Lord  Ellenborough's  tirade  can  still 
be  paralleled  on  the  Irish  Bench  simply  shows  that  Ireland  is  a 
century  behind  England  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  as  in 
several  other  things. 

H.  S.  FAGAN. 

%*  The  kind  courtesy  of  Mr.  Fortescue  and  others  in  the  British  Museum  Library 
demands  my  special  thanks.  The  Cambridge  copy  of  the  Trial  has  no  "  Life " 
prefixed.  When  during  a  hasty  visit  to  London  I  called  at  the  Museum,  I  found 
ready  for  me  not  only  a  complete  copy  of  the  Trial,  but  a  number  of  curious  Despard 
tracts,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  had  been  ignorant. 
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By  MBS.  FABLE Y  MILLER. 

On  the  rive  gauche  of  the  river  Seine,  behind  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Germain,  and  not  far  from  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  there  is  a 
narrow  street  of  a  character  not  uncommon  in  this  part  of  Paris, 
grey,  staid,  and  pious-looking,  its  aspect  somehow  suggesting  the 
old  regime. 

A  college  for  boys,  kept  by  the  Fathers  of  St.  John,  guards  one 
entrance  to  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Fleurs,  an  institution  for 
orphan  children  the  other  ;  there  are  many  semi-religious  pensions 
and  boarding-houses,  and  from  end  to  end  not  the  ghost  of  a 
tri-colour  flag  or  an  ecole  communale  to  be  seen. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  is  exactly  what  it  was  under  Charles 
the  Tenth.  Empire  and  Revolution  have  left  no  mark  on  its  dull 
respectability,  though  the  inhabitants  tell  thrilling  stories  of  the 
Commune,  when  a  blood-thirsty  mob  yelled  outside  the  quiet 
houses. 

About  the  middle  of  the  street,  just  above  the  Institution  des 
Dames  de  la  Sainte  Corde.  and  almost  opposite  that  of  Les 
Meres  Spirituelles,  is  the  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
an  Order  which  has  spread  over  the  entire  civilized  world,  and 
which  has  here  its  mother-house. 

The  Sisters  of  Mount  Lebanon  teach ;  they  teach  the  little 
Arabs  in  Smyrna,  the  little  Turks  in  Constantinople,  and  the 
dirty  little  Jews  in  Poland.  If  they  can  make  their  pupils  good 
Christians  they  are  glad  ;  if  they  can  only  make  them  behave  as 
decent  and  rational  beings  they  are  content. 

To  support  these  missions  they  have  in  Paris  and  in  London 
large  schools  for  girls  of  a  superior  class. 

That  part  of  Lebanon  which  in  Paris  looks  on  the  street  is 
gloomy  and  forbidding,  but  within  the  walls  are  lofty  rooms  and 
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large  shady  gardens.  Ring  at  the  door  (sixty-one  for  the  pen- 
sionnat,  sixty-one  bis  for  the  Community).  If  you  are  quick 
sighted  you  will  catch  the  glimmer  of  an  eye  at  the  fine  brass 
grating  before  the  door  is  opened  ;  inside  is  a  stone  vestibule  with 
wide  white  stairs  branching  to  the  left  and  right ;  up  them  you 
have  no  business ;  you  may  go  to  the  chapel  to  hear  Mass  or 
Vespers  if  you  like,  or,  if  you  are  highly  privileged,  you  may 
cross  the  cloister,  through  into  the  great  echoing  Parloir  Sainte 
Anne,  and  walk  out  into  the  garden  beyond. 

It  is  September,  and  the  trees  are  turning  a  faint  yellow  against 
the  sky,  a  yellow  that  has  something  of  the  autumn  sunlight  in  it. 
It  is  bright  to-day,  and  warm,  although  the  long  vacation  ended 
nearly  a  week  ago,  and  the  branches  up  the  long  straight  allies 
have  begun  to  lose  their  foliage,  so  that  ever  and  anon  a  leaf  falls 
silently. 

It  is  very  quiet  just  now,  for  half  the  world  is  at  breakfast,  but 
when  the  hands  of  the  clock  point  to  midday  there  is  a  sound  as 
of  many  benches  being  pushed  back,  the  doors  of  the  refectory 
swing  open,  and  the  girls  come  out,  not  rushing  and  shouting,  but 
decorously  marching  according  to  class ;  they  troop  off  to  their 
separate  parts  of  the  garden,  the  big  ones  here,  the  small  ones 
there,  the  youngest  of  all,  les  petites  rouges,  to  the  Saladier, 
as  they  call  a  round  gravelled  space  enclosed  with  a  quickset 
hedge. 

The  nuns  are  coming  at  the  same  time  from  their  dining-room, 
a  soft-footed,  black-robed  crowd  gathered  round  the  Reverend 
Mother,  Mere  Marie  Paul,  who  is  a  short  and  marvellously  stout 
woman  ;  she  rolls  along  not  without  a  certain  dignity,  her  hands 
tucked  into  her  capacious  sleeves.  When  she  stops  beside  the 
the  fountain,  there  is  a  rustle  and  a  twitter  in  the  air,  and  dozens 
of  small  birds,  finches,  sparrows,  tits,  alight  to  eat  the  crumbs  she 
throws  them.  Reverend  Mother's  chickens,  as  they  call  these 
small  fowl,  are  privileged  ;  one  of  them  even  settles  on  her 
shoulder,  and  pecks  at  the  edge  of  her  stiff  white  guimpe. 

"  Angele,"  she  says,  addressing  the  sister  beside  her,  "  go  back 
to  the  refectory  and  ask  Soeur  Blanche  for  some  more  bread,  the 
little  fellows  are  hungry." 

"Pardon,  ma  mere,  but  to-day  I  keep  the  recreation  of  the_ 
White  class,  and  already  they  will  be  wondering  what  delays  me  ; " 
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and  with  a  low  reverence  Mere  Angele  walks  away  to  where  the 
girls  who  are  to  be  in  her  charge  are  waiting.  As  she  joins  them 
twelve  strokes  ring  out  noon,  and  she  begins  in  a  low  clear 
voice : — 

"  Angelus  Domini  nunciavit  Mariae." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  old  a  nun  may  be  ;  their  placid,, 
unimpassioned  faces  change  so  little,  and  the  veil  and  cornet 
which  ages  them  at  twenty-five  are  wonderfully  youth-preserving 
at  fifty. 

Mere  Angele  is  not  fifty ;  when  in  fifteen  years  she  attains  that 
respectable  age,  she  will  have  been  three  decades  in  Lebanon.  She 
is  a  handsome  woman,  with  soft  southern  colouring  (she  is  a  Basque, 
her  home  an  old  chateau  in  the  Pyrenees),  very  tall,  and  moving* 
always  in  a  stately  manner  slowly ;  she  speaks  slowly  too,  with 
a  lingering  on  the  last  syllables,  and  a  slight  inflection  on  the 
final  words  of  her  sentences. 

There  are  two  hundred  nuns  in  the  mother-house  of  Lebanon, 
and  among  them  none  more  prominent  than  Angele.  There  is 
something  a  little  imposing  in  her  manner  and  appearance ;  the 
Superior  often  takes  counsel  with  her,  for  besides  being  clever  she 
is  so  calm  and  equal-minded,  and,  above  all,  her  great  though 
unobtrusive  piety  has  won  for  her  a  reputation,  so  that  in  the 
Order  she  is  counted  among  the  most  saintly.  From  postulante 
to  novice,  from  novice  to  professed  sister,  she  has  edified  all 
around  her,  and  last  year  saw  her  take  her  perpetual  vows. 

She  is  popular  too  with  the  pupils,  though  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  why ;  she  cannot  sing  to  them  as  Mere  Cecilia  does,  or  keep 
them  breathless  while  they  listen  to  exciting  stories,  such  as 
Sceur  Alexis  tells,  but  they  rejoice  in  the  wonderful  charm  of  her 
presence  when  she  goes  among  them. 

To-day  she  is  distraite,  her  eyes  wander  often  to  two  girls  who 
are  pacing  a  narrow  walk  a  little  distant  from  the  others.  One 
of  them,  a  child  of  about  fourteen,  is  a  new-comer;  she  has  not 
been  used  to  companions  of  her  own  age,  and  does  not  accord 
with  her  classmates ;  she  tells  them  frankly  that  she  finds  them 
"  bete;  "  there  is  only  one  of  them,  Marthe  Baudoin,  with  whom 
she  will  have  anything  to  do ;  with  the  nuns  she  is  half  shy,  half 
audacious,  so  that  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  her. 
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"  Marthe,"  says  Mere  Angele,  "  bring  your  new  friend  here.  I 
want  her  to  be  my  friend  too." 

The  girl  comes  up  reluctantly  enough.  She  is  a  slim  slip  of  a 
thing,  who  first  stands  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other,  but  she 
loses  something  of  her  shyness  as  Mere  Angele  talks  to  her,  and 
by-and-bye  she  settles  down  into  a  seat  beside  the  nun  with  a 
contented  look. 

"I  like  her,"  she  whispers  to  Marthe,  "but  I  can't  bear  the 
others.    Why  doesn't  she  always  come  ?  " 

"Ma  mere,"  says  Victoire  Leroux,  a  fat,  white-faced  girl, 
"  Gabrielle  has  made  some  verses ;  they  are  droll,  you  have  not  the 
idea  how  droll  they  are  ;  ask  her  to  sing  them  to  you." 

After  much  pressing,  Gabrielle  sings,  to  the  time-honoured  tune 
of  "La  Mere  Michele,"  a  song  which  turns  on  the  adventures  of 
Mademoiselle  Pollack,  a  damsel  who  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  Lebanon  and  the  world,  a  worthy  spinster  who  lives  in 
the  Convent  and  transacts  small  business  matters  for  the  good 
sisters,  buying  and  selling  with  an  invaluable  astuteness  ;  she  is 
spare  and  odd-looking,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow  ;  all  the  colour- 
ing matter  in  her  blood  seems  to  have  settled  in  her  face,  which 
is  a  fiery  red ;  she  is  an  excellent  butt  for  the  girls  to  poke  fun  at, 
but  as  necessary  to  the  community  as  the  chapel  bell. 

The  rhyme  begins 

"  C'est  Mademoiselle  Pollack  qui  a  perdu  son  sac," 

but  this  exquisite  wit  is  thrown  away  on  Mere  Angele,  when  the 
last  line, 

•'Pollack  toute  fachee  s'en  va  au  Bon  Marche," 

is  sung  she  can  only  summon  up  a  wintry  smile.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  sisters  are  together,  she  says  to  Mere  Aimee,  directrice 
of  the  pensionnat,  "  You  have  a  new  pupil,  ma  mere  ? " 

u  La  petite  Bertine,  yes.  She  is  gentille  la  petite,  clever  too, 
and  not  backward  in  her  studies,  but — she  has  no  ideas  of  religion 
or  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  and,  talking  of  that,  did 
Mere  Angele  notice  how  ill  the  Pere  de  Pempignon  was  looking, 
and  how  he  coughed  during  Mass  ?" 

Mere  Angele  gives  no  lessons  in  the  White  class,  so  she  sees  but 
little  of  Albertine,  or  Bertine,  as  the  new  girl  is  generally  called, 
but  she  hears  from  others  how  tiresome  she  is,  so  undisciplined 
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as  to  be  almost  beyond  control.  Though  she  has  been  at  school 
so  short  a  time,  she  has  been  in  penance  twice.  She  strongly 
objects  to  the  style  of  coiffure  enforced  by  the  rule,  a  net  and  a 
comb  to  keep  wandering  locks  off  the  forehead ;  and  though  the 
dormitory  mistress  may  insist  on  her  putting  on  one  of  these 
combs  every  morning,  before  the  day  is  over  it  will  be  found  in 
pieces  in  her  desk.  She  has  got  over  her  fear  of  the  nuns  now, 
and  laughs  when  they  scold  her  ;  to  Marthe  she  says,  with  a  shrug 
of  her  shoulders,  that  she  finds  them  assommant,  excepting  one, 
she  always  adds. 

There  is  a  little  spot  of  vanity  in  the  purest  heart,  and  some 
such  is  touched  in  Mere  Angele  by  the  girl's  preference  for  her  ; 
the  refractory  and  tapagewse  young  person  becomes  so  quiet 
and  docile  in  her  presence,  that  she  indulges  in  fond  visions  of 
the  time  when  through  her  influence  Bertine  will  have  become 
the  model  of  the  school ;  and — who  knows  ? — she  may  one  day  call 
her  sister,  for  it  is  in  such  unruly  spirits  that  the  Church  finds 
her  Thereses. 

At  the  top  of '  the  house,  on  the  sixth  story,  there  is  an  atelier, 
where  those  nuns  who  possess  artistic  talent  have  their  easels, 
and  come  to  copy  pictures  for  the  walls  of  far-off  missions.  It  is 
a  large  well-lighted  room,  smelling  of  paint  and  varnish,  very 
clear  to  the  heart  of  Albertine,  for  she  spends  her  happiest  time 
here.  She  is  to  be  an  artist  some  day,  and  she  comes  here  often 
by  herself  for  hours  together.  Idle  though  she  is  at  her  other 
studies,  she  never  wastes  her  time  at  the  atelier,  but  works  away, 
singing  cheerfully,  if  not  always  as  softly  as  she  should,  consider- 
ing the  un desirability  of  her  repertoire.  Two  nuns  who  are 
passing  the  half-open  door  one  afternoon  hear  a  clear  young 
voice  chanting : — 

"  De  Saint  Joseph  c'etait  la  fete, 

Tout  le  paradis  voulut  danser  ; 
Saint  Joseph  dit—  Je  n'suis  pas  si  bete, 

J'ai  bien  d'autre  chose  a  penser. 
C'est  bon  pour  Cath'rine  et  Nicolas, 

Mais  je  ne  danserai  pas  parceque  je  n'sais  pas  ; 
Dansez  raes  amis  si  telle  est  votre  avis, 

Dansez  mes  amis  pour  moi  je  n'danserai  pas." 

Mere  Angele  laughs,  but  Mere  Alphonsine,  who  is  with  her,  is 
rightly  much  scandalised. 
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"  Will  you  cease,  little  miserable,"  she  cries,  flying  into  the 
room, — "  will  you  cease  your  wicked  songs  ?  " 

Bertine  looks  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  goes  on  tran- 
quilly: 

"  Via  la  musique  qui  commence, 

L'  premier  coup  d'achet  produit  son  effet ; 
Saint  Joseph  partit  en  cadence, 
Assis  dessus  son  tabouret." 

In  her  dread  of  what  should  come  next,  Mere  Alphonsine 
clutches  the  girl  by  the  shoulder  and  gives  her  a  little  shake. 

"  Let  go,  you've  spoilt  my  drawing ! "  cries  Bertine,  now 
crimson  with  rage;  and,  indeed,  the  sudden  jerk  has  made  a 
dark  mark  across  the  paper. 

"  I  shall  report  you  to  Mere  Aimee  ;  you  shall  lose  your  cross 
for  your  profanity." 

For  answer,  Bertine  tears  the  white  ribbon  from  her  neck. 
<c  Je  me  flche  de  vous  et  de  votre  croix !  "  she  cries,  flinging  it  at 
Mere  Alphonsine. 

The  upshot  of  this  little  exhibition  of  temper  is  that  Bertine 
disappears  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  comes 
back  to  the  class,  led  by  Mere  Angele,  to  whom  she  has  promised 
that  she  will  never  be  so  wicked  again,  that  she  will  strive  to 
regain  her  cross,  and  in  fact  do  all  and  everything  that  the  good 
sister  wishes. 

And  having  seen  her  forgiven,  and  reinstated  in  Mere  AimeVs 
good  graces,  Angele  retires,  with  a  little  exultant  feeling :  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  some  one,  if  only  a  schoolgirl,  so  fond  of  one. 

Sunday  means  a  great  deal  in  Lebanon ;  it  means  for  the 
children  an  extra  hour  in  bed,  no  small  treat  when  one  rises 
habitually  at  six  ;  it  means  butter  with  the  rolls,  High  Mass, 
with  best  frocks  and  white  veils,  letters  from  home  to  receive  and 
answer,  an  order  on  the  library  if  one  has  the  cross,  and  three 
delicious  hours  in  the  afternoon  to  do  as  one  listeth. 

There  is  a  constant  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  classrooms 
and  the  parlours  of  those  fortunate  girls  whose  friends  come  to 
see  them,  and  these  keep  up  an  under-current  of  excitement,  as 
everyone  returns  with  some  scraps  of  news  from  the  outer  world, 
and  one  has  no  idea  how  interesting  that  world's  most  trivial 
affairs  can  be  till  one  has  lived  secluded  from  it,  seeing  nothing 
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of  it,  between  intervals  of  monthly  "  sorties,"  but  its  sixth  stories 
and  chimney  pots,  and  these  only  visible  over  high  walls. 

On  this  day  in  October,  the  classe  blanche  has  dwindled,  till  of 
its  thirty  only  eleven  girls  are  gathered  round  the  big  horse- 
chestnut,  by  the  shrine  where  Saint  Anthony  walks  in  plaster 
meditation,  an  abnormally  curly-tailed  pig  by  his  side. 

On  the  bench  beneath  the  tree  sits  Mere  Angele,  Gabriello 
on  one  side,  Marthe  on  the  other,  Bertine  on  a  low  stool  leaning 
against  her  knee. 

It  is  hot,  with  the  fickle  heat  of  autumn,  the  last  dying  effort 
of  the  Indian  summer  to  assert  itself.  A  kind  of  languorous 
melancholy  lies  on  the  little  group,  born  perhaps  from  the  sadness 
of  the  season,  for  to-morrow  they  may  be  plunged  into  winter's 
chilliness ;  or  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  unfor- 
tunates whose  homes  are  in  the  provinces,  and  who  cannot  there- 
fore hope  to  hear  the  blessed  words,  "  Mademoiselle  une  telle  au 
parloir,  s'il  vous  plait."  Mere  Angele  also  feels  this  depressing 
influence ;  she  is  quieter,  and  her  words  come  even  more  slowly 
than  usual. 

There  is  a  stir  in  the  branches,  and  a  nut  falls ;  the  prickly 
shell  cracking  open  shows  the  kernel  lying  red-brown  in  its 
satin  bed.    Bertine  picks  it  up. 

At  first  the  girls  do  not  notice  what  she  is  doing  with  her  pen- 
knife, but  by-and-bye  they  become  interested,  and  words  of 
admiration  fall. 

"  But  she  is  clever !  but  she  has  a  talent,  the  little  Bertine." 
She  has  pared  away  part  of  the  outer  skin,  and  from  the  firm 
white  flesh  has  carved  a  monk's  face,  around  which  the  un- 
removed  half  of  the  brown  husk  forms  a  cowl. 

It  has  taken  her  perhaps  ten  minutes,  and  Mere  Angele  has 
watched  every  movement  of  the  slim  fingers. 

She  remembers  some  one  else  who  had  this  pretty  trick  of 
carving  heads  from  chesnuts. 

When  it  is  finished  she  almost  wrenches  the  knife  from  the 
child's  hands ;  it  is  a  man's  knife,  horn-handled,  large,  with  many 
blades,  and  the  name  engraved  on  it,  "  Gaston  d'Albret."  The 
sky,  the  trees,  the  gravelled  allies  seem  to  dance  before  her,  her 
heart  beats  thickly  up  into  her  throat,  and  makes  her  voice  come 
odd  and  strangled  when  she  asks, — 
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"  Is  that  your  knife  ?  " 

And  through  the  curious  buzzing  in  her  head  she  hears  the 
answer  sounding  faint  and  far  away, — 

"  Yes,  it  was  father's,  but  he  gave  it  me ;  he  gives  me  all  I  ask 
for,  mon  cher  petit  pere" 

Strong  habit,  even  in  that  moment  of  supremest  emotion,  lays 
a  restraining  hand  on  Angele ;  she  must  not  leave  the  class  with- 
out a  substitute. 

u  Mar  the,  you  are  an  enfant  de  Marie  ;  take  my  place  until 
Mere  Aimee  comes  ;  I — I  am  ill." 

She  has  but  one  idea,  to  get  away  from  these  young  curious 
faces  and  to  be  alone. 

With  quick  unsteady  step  she  walks  away.  There  is  an 
allee  leading  to  the  potager,  little  traversed  save  when  Sceur 
Je'remie,  the  cook,  sends  a  subordinate  in  search  of  thyme  or 
parsley.  At  the  end,  between  yew  hedges,  stands  a  statue — 
Notre  Dame  de  Sept  Douleurs.  Angele  sinks  on  a  low  stone 
bench ;  it  is  a  fitting  place  for  her,  here  at  the  feet  of  the  Mother- 
of  Many  Sorrows. 

Gaston  d'Albret — his  child,  and  hers  !  Was  she  blind  that  she 
had  not  seen  it  before  ?  Now  she  knows  why  she  was  always 
watching  her ;  she  is  so  like  him,  in  the  turn  of  the  head,  in  the 
quick  dropping  of  the  voice,  in  so  many  little  tricks  of  manner. 
It  is  fifteen  years  since  she  has  heard  his  name,  years  passed  in 
Lebanon,  where  each  possibility  of  conduct  is  provided  for,  evory 
moment  fenced  by  rule — this  hour  to  pray,  that  hour  to  work, 
every  part  of  every  day  anticipated,  no  room  for  impulse  or 
spontaneity. 

The  time  which  should  have  been  the  brightest  in  her  life  has 
been  spent  in  atonement — surely  it  is  finished  now. 

His  name  has  called  up  so  vividly  her  past ;  that  past  which 
had  dropped  from  her,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  only 
dreamed  or  read  the  story  of  the  girl  who  lived  in  the  old  chateau, 
with  its  park  full  of  spreading  oaks,  and  the  blue  outlines  of  the 
mountains  rising  sharp  against  the  sky. 

She  had  always  been  lonely,  this  girl,  orphaned  in  infancy ;  the 
home  her  uncle  gave  her  was  a  dull  one,  his  children  too  youn^ 
to  be  companions,  his  wife  a  product  of  the  Faubourg,  a  mixture 
of  worldliness  and  piety,  whose  time  was  too  much  absorbed  wiH\ 
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her  toilettes,  her  visits,  and  her  extraneous  charities  and  church- 
going,  to  pay  much  attention  to  her  husband's  niece.  The  child 
had  everything  she  wanted;  by-and-bye  a  husband  could  be 
found  for  her ;  her  dot  was  ridiculously  small,  but  someone  would 
perhaps  fall  in  love  with  her  beaux  yeux,  for  certainly  she  was 
very  pretty ;  or  if,  which  would  be  still  better,  she  should  show 
any  inclination  for  the  religious  life,  her  great-uncle,  the  bishop, 
would  insure  her  reception  into  some  high-class  community. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  some  one  else  found  that  the  eyes  were 
bright. 

Madame's  only  brother,  and  her  junior  by  five  years,  was 
often  at  the  chateau,  spending  weeks  there  dawdling  about  the 
grounds  and  park,  sketching,  or  playing  with  the  children  in  the 
long  galleries,  while  the  count  and  countess  were  in  Paris. 

When  the  awakening  came,  when  Angele  was  yet  weak, 
though  strong  enough  to  hear  the  sentence  passed  on  her,  she 
thought  it  a  merciful  one.  Since,  as  they  told  her,  she  would 
never  see  him  again,  what  else  was  there  left  for  her  ?  She  did 
not  quite  understand,  she  never  understood,  what  this  insur- 
mountable barrier  was  that  was  between  them ;  she  believed  that 
it  was  there,  and  that  it  tuas  insurmountable,  because  they  told 
her  so,  and  she  thought  vaguely  that  perhaps  it  was  the  bond  of 
kinsman  ship  which  must  divide  them.  And  then  she  knew  that 
she  had  been  wicked,  and  was  ready  to  accept  hard  words  and 
a  hard  fate  as  a  justly  merited  punishment,  yet  through  it  all 
she  kept  her  faith  in  Gaston ;  they  said  cruel  things  to  her  about 
him,  but  she  was  quite  sure  he  was  not  to  blame  in  leaving  her  ; 
the  others  were  so  much  stronger,  how  could  he  help  himself? 
She  wondered  what  they  had  done  with  him  ;  he  would  go 
into  some  monastery,  she  supposed ;  and  so,  like  the  lovers  in  the 
old  romance,  they  would  live  on  apart,  holy  monk  and  holy 
nun. 

At  first  they  seemed  to  think  it  possible  she  might  object  to  be 
put  away  „so  quietly,  and  they  held  that  most  terrible  of  things, 
a  conseillcle  famille,  that  they  might  have  united  force  to  put 
down  any  signs  of  rebellion. 

Monseigneur  attended  the  council ;  he  seemed  a  very  big  man, 
and  to  have  come  a  very  long  way  to  crush  a  little  girl  who  had 
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no  thought  of  resisting ;  lie  told  her  he  would  use  his  influence 
to  place  her  in  an  Order  where  but  for  him  she  could  not  have 
hoped  to  be  admitted. 

A  mist  rose  before  Monseigneur's  eyes  when  she  thanked 
him  in  a  rather  feeble  voice,  and  something  made  him  turn  back 
and  lay  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  her  head  in  blessing. 

It  made  no  difference  to  her  what  Order  she  was  admitted  to;  it 
seemed  to  her  it  could  only  be  so  short  a  time  before  she  died. 
But  one  does  not  die  of  misery  at  nineteen. 

She  went  to  Lebanon  crushed  with  shame  and  trouble,  to  find 
there  relief  in  the  cessation  of  voluntary  action,  the  change  of 
name,  the  almost  loss  of  her  identity.  Hers  was  an  ardent  soul, 
and  turned  with  all  its  force  to  God,  finding  after  a  while  even 
happiness  in  Him,  and  always  filled  with  a  sense  of  His  mercy 
in  having  provided  this  refuge  for  her. 

If  her  story  was  known  in  Lebanon  at  all,  it  was  at  least  only 
to  the  Reverend  Mother  and  Mere  Annunciade,  the  mistress  of 
novices,  both  of  whom  were  now  dead  ;  she  used  to  fancy  in  the  be- 
ginning that  they  must  know,  and  that  it  was  for  that  that  they 
were  so  much  kinder  to  her  than  to  the  others,  for  in  all  the  hard 
two  years  of  her  novitiate  she  never  had  rough  work  given  her, 
but  spent  her  time  studying.  She  was  clever,  and  before  her 
prise  cVhabit  had  passed  her  brevet  supei'ieure.  So  she  had  lived 
contentedly  teaching  girls  little  younger  than  herself,  term  out 
and  in,  till  her  past  grew  dulled  and  distant,  a  far-away  time 
when  she  did  not  live  between  four  walls,  and  had  another  name 
than  Angele. 

At  first  she  would  start  from  her  sleep  and  think  he  was 
calling  her,  but  by-and-bye  her  rest  became  quiet  and  unbroken, 
save  when  now  and  then  she  was  awakened  by  a  tiny  cry,  a 
dream  echo  of  a  baby  voice  as  she  had  heard  it — only  once. 

She  grew  to  love  the  convent,  and  would  have  given  her  life 
to  further  its  cause;  after  storm  and  suffering  she  had  found  there 
peace,  love,  sympathy,  best  of  all  work ;  but  now  all  love,  all 
reconnaisance,  shrivelled  before  her  child's  touch. 

"  I  have  had  much  trouble  in  finding  you,"  says  a  voice 
beside  her. 

Turning  she  sees  Mere  Alphonsine. 

"  When  one  is  ill  one  goes  to  the  injirmiere^  continues  the 
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new-comer.  M  One  does  not  hide  oneself  in  comers  of  the  garden. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  !  I  am  well,"  cries  Angele,  springing  up.  Her  eyes 
flash,  and  there  is  a  tone  in  her  voice  that  makes  the  other  start. 
It  is  not  usual  in  Lebanon  to  show  resentment,  but  for  the 
moment  Angele  remembers  only  that  she  is  a  creature  endowed 
with  free  will ;  the  next  she  has  sunk  again  into  the  subdued 
religieuse,  and  walks  tranquilly  back  to  the  infirmary,  where 
Soeur  J ulie  feels  her  pulse  and  gives  her  tisane. 

"  You  have  the  fever,"  she  says,  reproachfully,  "  and  yet  you 
lingered  there  in  the  damp." 

It  is  true  the  emotions  of  the  past  hour  have  left  their  traces 
on  her  face,  in  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  in  the  deepened  lines 
about  her  mouth,  in  the  burning  spots  of  colour  on  her  cheeks. 

As  she  stands  there  drinking  the  thin  warm  decoction,  she 
longs  to  cry  out,  "  I  am  not  as  you  are.  Give  me  my  child  and 
let  me  go  ! "  J ust  now  in  the  garden  she  had  felt  strong  enough 
to  tell  the  whole  world  her  new-found  joy,  for  joy  it  is,  even  to 
her,  poor  mother ;  but  the  sight  of  the  rigid-visaged  Alphonsine 
makes  her  tremble  ;  how  would  she,  how  would  they  all  be- 
have ?  would  they  gather  back  their  garments  as  she  passed  ? 
Ah,  surely  not.  Mere  Marie  Paul,  the  generous,  high-minded 
Superior,  would  help  her ;  she  would  go  to  her  and  tell  her,  only 
she  must  first  have  a  little  time  to  think. 

Thought  is  not  easy  when  one  has  each  moment  marked  to 
bring  its  own  employment,  and  when  at  last  her  work  is  over 
there  is  supper  to  be  gone  through  in  the  refectory,  where  the 
nuns  sit  in  rows  beside  the  long,  narrow  tables,  and  where 
through  the  steam  rising  from  the  thick  white  plates  of  soup, 
through  the  smell  of  food,  and  above  the  sounds  of  spoons  and 
knives  and  many  eating,  rises  high  and  monotonous  the  voice  of 
Soeur  Emilie,  reading  aloud  the  life  of  holy  Joseph  Larbres. 

And  after  supper  there  is  the  hour  of  enforced  recreation,  then 
prayers  and  meditation  in  the  chapel,  where  no  light  comes 
save  from  the  chancel  lamps,  or  from  where,  here  and  there,  a 
taper  burning  before  a  shrine  makes  a  little  red  spot  in  the  semi- 
darkness,  so  that  the  whole  place  is  very  dim  and  shadowful. 

Very  silent  too ;  the  black-clad  figures  kneel  so  still,  they 
might  be  dead  at  their  devotions.    One  of  them  is  almost  pros- 
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tr&te:  is  it  in  an  ecstasy  of  prayer  that  she  has  lost  herself?  so 
that  Mere  Fides  has  to  touch  her  when  the  time  is  over  and  they 
glide  away. 

Before  the  nightly  silence  falls  upon  the  house  one  hears  the 
footsteps  of  the  nuns  along  the  passages,  and  the  clinking  of  their 
rosaries,  and  their  voices  growing  fainter,  as  one  by  one  they  shut 
themselves  within  their  cells,  still  singing  aloud  the  Litauy : 

"  Mater  inviolata,  mater  intemerata,  mater  amabilis,  Ora  pro  nobis." 

If  Angele  could  have  gone  away  after  the  first  shock,  to  be 
alone  a  few  hours,  she  would  have  suffered  less,  but  all  day  long 
the  iron-handed  rule  has  pressed  upon  her  with  its  this  and  that 
to  be  done,  making  her  nervous,  almost  mad,  so  that  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  hatred  for  her  life  and  its  associates  that  she  flings 
herself  upon  her  bed,  all  her  heart  full  of  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
injustice. 

Bertine  spoke  of  him,  knows  him,  loves  him ;  he  has  been  shut 
up  in  no  monastery,  but  has  been  free  to  acknowledge  his  child, 
to  have  her  to  live  with  him,  to  exult  perhaps  in  her  likeness  to 
him. 

"L'enfant  de  l'amour  ressemble  toujours  au  pere."  She  has 
heard  these  words  somewhere.  Is  she,  the  mother,  to  have  no 
part  nor  lot  in  the  child  ?  Is  there  nothing  of  her  nature  or 
appearance  in  her  ?    Has  he  taken  all  ? 

There  is  no  glass  for  her  to  see  her  face  in,  but  she  pours  some 
water  into  the  bowl  and  holds  the  candle  up,  trying  to  catch  a 
faint  reflection.  For  fifteen  years  she  has  not  seen  nor  desired 
to  see  herself.  Now  the  veriest  coquette  could  not  long  more 
wildly  for  a  mirror.  Instinctively  she  raises  her  hands ;  her 
beautiful  dark  hair  is  gone,  and  remembering  how  he  used  to 
praise  it,  she  hates  fiercely  the  touch  of  her  round  cropped  head. 

Sitting  there  she  calls  before  her  the  thin  ghost  of  her  lover, 
and  feels  almost  guilty  when  she  thinks  how  long  it  is  since  she 
has  given  a  thought  to  his  memory ;  now,  as  her  mind  dwells  on 
him,  all  the  old  tenderness  comes  back. 

She  is  very  human  after  all,  this  grave  religieuse ;  so  human 
that  the  training  of  years,  the  life  by  rule,  the  hard  fare  and 
harder  discipline,  have  no  more  than  kept  her  spirit  down ;  now 
it  has  broken  forth  like  the  genie  in  the  fairy  tale,  a  hundred 
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times  stronger  and  more  resistless  for  having  been  pent  up ;  the 
forces  of  her  nature,  led  by  maternity,  are  sweeping  all  before 
them;  she  will  have  her  child,  she  will  go  out  again  into  the 
world  ;  and — who  knows  ? — there  may  be  happiness  in  store  for  her. 

The  very  thought  of  such  a  possibility  flushes  her  hotly  from 
head  to  foot,  so  that  her  cheeks  burn  with  shame  at  her  own 
daring ;  but  almost  glorying  in  that  shame,  she  gives  herself  up 
to  a  train  of  thought,  half  memory,  half  imagination,  in  which 
she  sees  him  as  he  used  to  be,  and  as  she  imagines  him  to  be 
now. 

It  is  not  all  ended.  She  feels  within  herself  an  infinite  capa- 
city for  life ;  not  the  narrow  cramped  life  of  Lebanon,  but  a  life 
where  the  sun  shines  and  there  are  no  walls,  no  bells  to  ring  for 
Vespers  or  Prime,  but  perfect  liberty  and  freedom. 

Freedom — that  means  0  God  !  what  of  the  vows  she  took 

so  gladly  on  herself  twelve  months  ago  ? 

With  a  cry  she  flings  herself  upon  her  knees  before  the  pale 
Christ.    May  He  keep  us  all  from  such  spiritual  agony ! 

There  is  a  whispered  talk  in  Lebanon.  The  elder  nuns,  those 
who  after  fourteen  years'  probation  have  made  their  perpetual 
vows  and  are  called  mother  instead  of  simple  sister, — the  elder 
nuns,  I  say,  look  grave,  but  drop  no  hint ;  the  younger  ones,  in 
whom  a  little  of  the  old  leaven  lingers,  who  are  so  far  from 
perfect  that  they  cannot  guard  their  souls  from  stray  shafts  of 
curiosity,  though  they  strive  hard  to  keep  it  out  of  glance  and 
speech,  betray  themselves  now  and  again  by  a  chance  word. 
Something  is  strangely  influencing  Mere  Angele :  her  quiet  grave 
dignity,  her  gentleness  of  speech,  are  gone,  and  in  their  place  is 
a  restless  nervousness,  an  irritability  which,  if  she  were  not  a 
nun,  we  should  call  snappish,  and  which  have  hitherto  been 
unseen  by  her  sisters,  and  exhibit  her  character  in  a  strange 
unadmirable  light. 

Mere  Marie  Paul  is  disturbed  and  puzzled ;  she  sits  in  her 
sanctum,  a  small  very  plainly  furnished  room  her  brow  puckered 
into  a  frown,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  drooping.  For  nine  years 
she  has  governed  Lebanon  and  met  with  many  difficulties,  but 
never  one  like  this  ;  Angele,  her  stately,  saintly  Angele,  her 
favourite,  on  whom  she  has  always  relied  to  help  young  souls 
along  the  thorny  paths  of  the  religious  life,  is  acting  now 
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in  a  manner  that  is  positively  giving  scandal  to  her  weaker 
companions.  Mere  Marie  Paul  is  a  wise  woman ;  she  knows  that 
some  evils  grow  with  being  noticed,  so  at  first  she  made  no 
comment  on  Angele's  absence  from  the  Sacraments  of  Confession 
and  Communion,  but  to-morrow  will  be  the  third  Saturday,  and 
she  can  be  silent  no  longer.  She  sends  for  Angele,  and  very 
quietly  she  tries  to  induce  her  confidence ;  but  there  is  a  barrier 
between  them,  hard  and  unyielding  as  a  stone  wall  against  which 
she  beats  in  vain. 

"  Go  then,  my  daughter,"  she  says  at  last,  "  since  you  will  not 
let  me  help  you,  but  the  day  after  to-morrow  is  the  Chapter,  and 
if  between  this  and  then  you  have  not  changed  I  must  pro- 
claim you.  Oh,  Angele,  that  I  should  have  to  speak  to  you  like 
this  !  You  grieve  me  as  I  never  thought  it  possible  you  could." 
And  the  honest  brown  eyes  till  with  tears  as  they  glance  almost 
imploringly  into  the  impassive  face. 

A  sudden  tremor  passes  over  Angele,  but  checking  an  impulse 
to  speak  she  leaves  the  room  with  a  low  reverence. 

The  once-made  resolution  that  she  would  tell  the  Superior 
everything  came  to  naught,  and  from  hour  to  hour  confidence  has 
grown  more  impossible. 

For  a  fortnight  now  she  has  been  pondering  night  and  day 
over  this  problem,  which  will  not  be  solved.  Sometimes  she 
has  feared  madness  would  be  the  result  of  her  terrible  inward 
struggle.  She  has  won  Bertine's  confidence  and  encouraged  her 
to  talk  about  her  life,  so  that  she  knows  all  her  slight  history. 
How  for  nine  years  she  lived  in  the  country  with  her  Nounou, 
and  then  one  day  petit  papa  came  to  see  her.  She  had  not 
known  she  had  a  father  till  he  walked  into  the  Nounou's  kitchen 
one  sunny  morning,  and  he  was  so  pleased  to  see  her  and  find 
her  bright  and  pretty,  and  took  her  to  stay  with  him  in  a  house 
where  there  were  other  gentlemen,  who  made  a  great  fuss  of  her, 
so  that  when  she  had  to  return  to  Nounou  she  cried,  and  papa 
promised  he  would  come  again ;  then  he  sent  for  her  to  Paris, 
and  while  she  was  there  he  fell  ill,  and  she  helped  nurse  him  and 
amuse  him,  so  that  he  said  she  should  never  go  away  from  him 
again,  he  could  not  spare  her,  and  she  stayed  with  him  for  five 
years ;  and  then  suddenly  he  said  she  was  getting  too  big,  she 
was  in  his  way,  and  must  go  to  school.    When  she  was  eighteen 
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he  would  find  a  husband  for  her.  He  was  in  Paris,  and  had 
promised  to  come  and  see  her,  but  it  was  far  from  the  Pare 
Monceaux  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  he  had  always  a  great  deal 
to  do. 

Poor  Angele  !  she  is  blindly  groping  for  a  middle  way  on  which, 
to  walk  between  the  paths  of  right  and  wrong,  and  having  a 
tender  conscience  it  is  hard  to  find.  At  last  she  resolves  she  will 
go  to  him ;  she  is  not  a  simple  schoolgirl  now,  and  after  the  first 
few  hours  has  come  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  a  slight  perception  of 
his  selfishness.  He  is  free,  living  at  his  ease  ;  he  has  not  sought 
her,  though  from  his  adoption  of  the  child  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
master  of  his  actions,  and  even  the  child  he  seems  to  have  treated 
as  a  plaything,  to  throw  aside  when  weary  of;  but  he  will  not 
deny  Angele's  right  to  possess  Berfcine,  and  at  least  he  will  not 
let  them  starve.  She  must  ask  him  for  money ;  that  will  be  hard, 
but  she  knows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  woman  to  support  herself 
and  she  must  not  take  Bertine  to  face  want ;  she  will  ask  for  very 
little  ;  not  much  more  than  he  pays  now  for  the  pension ;  she  will 
work  to  make  it  more,  and  she  can  teach  her  child  herself. 

She  never  doubts  that  he  will  help  her.  Is  there  not  a  link 
between  them  impossible  to  break  ?  When  he  sees  her,  hears  her 
voice,  he  will  feel,  as  she  does,  the  strength  of  the  old  tie,  which 
death  itself  cannot  sever. 

So  she  makes  her  plan.  To-morrow  is  the  jour  de  sortie,  when 
discipline  will  be  much  relaxed ;  she  will  find  a  moment  in  which 
to  explain  all  to  Bertine,  who  will  gladly  fall  in  with  what  she 
says,  for  the  poor  child  is  ennuyee  in  the  convent.  She  will 
say  to  her,  "I  am  your  mother — come/'  and  they  two  will  go 
together. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  she  has  resolved  on  this  without 
much  mental  torture,  balancing  her  child  against  the  habits  and 
the  ways  of  years.  She  loves  the  religious  life,  its  customs  are 
rooted  deeply  into  her  heart,  the  world  is  still  to  her  a  place  of 
wickedness  to  be  avoided,  and  the  saving  of  souls  must  ever  be 
the  first  and  greatest  thing  to  her. 

She  has  a  thousand  associations  with  the  house,  the  sisters,  the 
gardens  even.  The  work  is  all-important  in  her  eyes,  she  cannot 
think  without  a  shudder  of  the  time  when  she  will  have  ceased 
to  be  a  nun  of  Lebanon.    The  idea  of  kneeling  elsewhere  than 
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in  the  chapel  to  hear  Mass  or  say  her  prayers  is  terrible,  and 
worst  of  all  to  her  is  the  thought  of  her  desecrated  vows.  She 
believes  that  in  breaking  them  she  will  commit  a  sin  beyond 
forgiveness,  that  she  is  turning  her  back  on  grace,  even  on 
salvation,  and  walking  open-eyed  into  the  pit  of  hell. 

Yet  she  cannot  stay ;  strong  as  these  reasons  are,  there  is  a  force 
superior  to  them  all,  which  will  drag  her  from  her  haven,  and 
to-morrow  the  name  Angele  will  only  be  spoken  there  in  shocked 
whispers  ;  it  will  have  become  a  source  of  scandal  and  disgrace. 

Mere  Marie  Paul,  whose  mind  dwells  much  on  her  unhappy 
sister,  notices  that  she  seems  less  miserable  when  among  the 
children.  She  supposes  that  this  is  because  the  uneasiness  of  her 
conscience  will  not  let  her  be  at  rest  beneath  the  calm  eyes  of 
her  sisters,  and  the  Superior  dreads  a  little  the  evil  influence  her 
example  may  have  upon  the  impressionable  ones,  so  she  arranges 
for  Angele  to  pass  much  time  in  the  pensionnat,  and  it  so  happens 
that  on  the  jour  de  sortie  she  is  in  the  classe  Blanche,  to  take 
the  children  to  the  parlour  as  they  may  be  sent  for. 

One  by  one  the  girls  go,  and  she  looks  at  them  lingeringly,  for 
she  knows  this  is  the  last  time  she  will  see  them ;  many  of  them 
were  surprised  at  the  tenderness  of  her  "  good-byes,"  for  she  is 
not  given  to  demonstration. 

She  thinks  with  a  kind  of  pride,  as  she  sits  there  knitting  a 
coarse  grey  stocking,  that  since  she  came  to  Lebanon  she  has 
faithfully  fulfilled  all  her  duties,  and  that  she  will  so  fulfil  them 
to  the  last — the  last  which  will  not  be  long  now. 

It  is  already  afternoon,  and  in  the  half-hour  recreation  after 
gouter  she  means  to  tell  Bertine ;  on  the  way  from  the  garden  to 
the  class  they  will  slip  through  the  Mary  chapel,  across  the 
cloister,  and  out  into  the  street.  Soeur  Rustica,  whom  she  has 
ascertained  will  be  in  the  porter's  lodge,  is  old  and  somewhat 
stupid,  she  will  never  think  to  stop  them. 

By-and-bye  the  door  opens,  and  a  lay  sister  comes  in ;  she 
speaks  to  Mere  Aimee,  who  looks  up  from  her  desk  on  the 
estrade  and  says, — 

"  Albertine  d'Albret  au  parloir." 

Mechanically  Mere  Angele  rises.  The  girl  is  flushed  with 
pleasure ;  it  is  the  first  time  any  one  has  asked  for  her,  and  she 
skips  along  beside  the  nun  in  a  tumult  of  delight. 
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"  Who  is  it  ?  Who  can  it  be  ?"  she  asks,  looking  into  Angele's  face, 
and  wondering  why  it  is  so  white.  After  all,  who  can  it  be  but 
papa  ?  she  knows  no  one  else ;  she  is  not  like  the  others,  who 
have  aunts  and  cousins. 

The  child  is  excited,  but  her  companion's  heart  beats  so  it 
almost  stifles  her ;  now  she  feels  as  if  she  had  not  strength  to 
walk  to  him,  now  as  if  she  must  break  into  a  run;  she  is 
trembling,  but  she  is  glad — it  is  better,  so  much  better  that  he 
should  have  come ;  he  will  take  them  away — and,  after  all,  they 
loved  each  other. 

What  a  long  way  it  is  downstairs,  across  the  garden  and  the 
cloister,  but  the  Parloir  Sainte  Anne,  is  reached  at  last;  it  looks 
like  the  crypt  of  a  church,  with  its  big  pillars  supporting  the 
vaulted  roof,  and  its  great  waste  of  polished  parquet  dotted  here 
and  there  with  chairs. 

They  have  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  room  before  they  see 
him,  seated  under  the  picture  of  Saint  Sebastian. 

Angele  has  caught  the  child  by  the  wrist ;  something  in  that 
moment  makes  her  feel  that  her  appeal  will  be  more  successful  if 
made  through  the  present  than  the  past,  and  she  almost  clings  to 
Bertine  in  the  intensity  of  her  emotion. 

As  they  approach  him  the  girl  breaks  away,  and  with  a  shriek 
of  joy,  "  Petit  papa ;  mon  petit  papa ! "  flings  herself  into  his  arms. 

Is  there  no  room  for  the  mother  in  that  embrace  ?  between  the 
two  nearest  to  her  in  the  world.  Where  has  he  been  these 
fifteen  years  that  he  has  changed  so  little  ?  His  hair  is  dark  and 
crisp  as  ever. 

He  puts  the  girl  aside,  and  rising,  looks  at  Angele  ;  his  hard 
shining  eyes  glance  straight  into  hers  with  the  frank  uncon- 
sciousness of  a  stranger,  and  with  that  look  her  hope  dies. 

There  are  other  groups  in  the  parlour,  and,  as  is  the  rule  in 
Lebanon,  a  nun  stands  by  each,  a  little  distance  off,  so  as  not  to 
gener  her  charges.  So  she  stands,  not  understanding  half  of 
what  they  say,  although  she  catches  the  eager  flood  of  questions 
asked  by  Bertine ;  she  does  not  know  the  people  they  concern, 
the  places  spoken  of,  she  has  no  share  in  their  life. 

She  is  nothing  to  Bertine  now  that  she  has  re-found  her  father, 
and  he — it  is  strange,  but  he  has  forgotten  her. 

If  you  asked  him  he  would  have  to  search  his  memory  for  a 
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moment,  and  then — ah,  yes — would  tell  you  he  remembered  her ; 
she  was  tall,  with  big  brown  eyes,  Ms  gentille,  Ms  aimabte,  but 
it  was  so  long  ago,  and  he  has  loved  so  many  times  since  then. 
Que  voulez  vous,  women  are  much  alike,  he,  a  Frenchman,  says 
characteristically. 

So  she  is  Mere  Angele,  nothing  more ;  they  are  indifferent  to 
her,  as  though  she  were  a  table  or  a  chair,  or  the  pictured  saint 
above  them,  and  surely  painted  flesh  transfixed  by  painted  arrows 
gives  no  more  sign  of  suffering  than  she,  as  she  stands  there,  her 
hands  buried  in  her  wide  sleeves,  her  head  a  little  bent. 

She  is  not  forgotten  by  them — they  are  only  not  aware  of  her 
existence. 

The  Sisters  of  Mount  Lebanon  are  trained  to  hold  themselves 
ready,  so  that  at  a  moment's  notice  they  can  start  for  here  or 
there,  as  they  may  be  ordered.  A  long  time  to  prepare  in  is 
unusual. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  you  will  leave  for  Marseilles,  or 
Constantinople."  Such  are  the  brief  commands,  obeyed  as 
soldiers  obey  their  general. 

No  one,  therefore,  is  surprised,  when,  after  a  week  spent  in 
close  retreat  in  the  small  house  called  The  Solitude,  Mere 
Angele  leaves  Paris  for  Smyrna,  in  company  with  Mere  Theo- 
dore, Mere  Marie  David,  and  Soeur  Eudoxie. 

AGNES  FARLEY  MILLER. 
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By  J.  M.  BARRIE. 
VII. 

IBSEN  AT  THE  NOVELTY. 

Now  and  again  the  Novelty  Theatre  doors  are  opened  by  various 
managers,  or  by  a  charwoman,  to  see  whether  any  one  will  enter. 
Few  persons  ever  do  seem  to  enter;  indeed,  it  is  said  of  the 
Novelty  that  a  boy  in  the  gallery  once  asked  permission  to 
descend  to  the  pit,  on  the  grounds  that  "  it's  very  lonely  up  here 
all  by  myself."  Lately  the  theatre  opened  for  a  week  to  see  if 
anybody  in  London  was  interested  in  Henrik  Ibsen,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  more  were  interested  in  him  than  was  perhaps  expected. 

The  Novelty  has  offered  all  kinds  of  entertainment  in  its  day 
to  theatre-goers  who  insist  on  staying  away  in  their  thousands, 
and  just  as  it  has  tried  all  varieties  of  plays  except  good  ones,  it 
has  had  every  sort  of  pit  except  full  ones.  The  Ibsen  pit,  I 
should  say,  differed  from  its  predecessors  as  much  as  A  DolUs 
House  differs  from  one  of  Mr.  Edouin's  burlesques.  With  two 
exceptions  there  was  probably  no  person  in  the  pit  who  had  not 
already  worshipped  Ibsen  in  book  covers,  either  because  he  is  one 
of  the  great  minds  of  the  age,  or  because  it  is  the  fashion  with  a 
clique  so  to  esteem  him.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of  clergymen, 
some  disguised  as  laymen ;  and  I  grieved  that  I  had  not  with  me 
a  Scotch  friend  who  used  to  be  able  to  tell,  after  one  glance, 
whether  the  gentleman  before  him  in  tweed  was  a  minister,  and 
at  a  second  glance  whether  he  was  Free  Church,  or  Established, 
or  "TJ.  P."  I  recognized  one  Cambridge  don  in  a  company  that 
was  perhaps  composed  of  others  of  the  same ;  and  discussions 
about  which  was  the  best  of  Ibsen's  plays,  what  was  their  thesis 
and  what  their  value,  went  on  all  over  the  pit.  It  has  been  said 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  "  young  person "  was  conspicuously 
absent  from  these  performances.  The  particular  young  person 
who  dwells  in  inverted  commas  may  have  been  so,  but  it  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  hold  that  there  were  no  young  ladies  present.  There 
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were  a  number — not "  dowdies  "  either — who  followed  the  play  with 
the  attention  and  intelligence  it  so  well  merited. 

I  have  spoken  of  two  exceptions,  and  they  had  better  be  dis- 
missed at  once.  The  one  was  a  middle-aged  journalist  not  entirely 
unknown  to  the  Savage  Club,  and  the  other  a  young  friend  from  the 
country  whom  he  had  brought  to  see  the  French  play.  It  was  a 
little  practical  joke.  For  several  days  the  journalist — who,  despite 
his  calling,  is  possibly  a  little  given  to  exaggeration — had  been 
given  no  peace  by  his  countiy  cousin,  and  this  was  his  revenge. 
He  pretended  that  this  was  the  Gaiety,  and  that  the  curtain  was 
about  to  risd  on  Les  Surprises  du  Divorce.  The  youth  had  also 
been  informed  that  this  was  the  most  diverting  comedy  of  the  day. 
I  did  not  see  the  effect  upon  him,  but  heard  it  described  after- 
wards.   Soon  after  the  curtain  rose  he  whispered  to  his  friend, — 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  in  French  ?  " 

"Only  on  alternate  nights,"  replied  the  journalist.  "Why  are 
you  not  laughing  ?  " 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  to  make  one  laugh  much  even  in 
the  first  act  of  A  DolVs  House ;  but  to  keep  up  the  deception 
the  practical  joker  grinned,  slapped  his  knees,  and  shook  as  if 
with  merriment.  His  young  friend  tried  to  follow  his  lead,  but 
he  was  one  of  those  who  can  only  laugh  in  guffaws,  and  soon 
angry  men  were  glaring  at  him. 

"  The  others  are  not  laughing,"  he  whispered  again  to  the  joker. 

"  It's  a  sort  of  wager,"  replied  that  shameless  man.  "  Did  you 
not  see  the  letter  in  to-day's  Daily  News  ?  " 

"  No ;  what  letter  ?  " 

"  Why,  about  Coquelin's  acting  in  this  play.  That  is  Coquelin — 
the  thin  man ;  and  the  Daily  Neivs  correspondent  says  that  he 
does  not  believe  there  is  even  a  misanthrope  in  London  who 
could  sit  out  five  minutes  of  Coquelin,  and  keep  a  grave  face. 
These  people  are  attempting  it,  but  you  will  see  them  explode 
presently." 

The  journalist  continued  to  chuckle  hugely,  and  for  a  time  the 
other  laughed  doubtfully  after  him.  This  country  cousin  was 
sharp,  however,  and  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong.  After 
a  little  he  subsided  into  silence ;  and  as  soon  as  the  curtain  fell  on 
the  first  act,  he  asked  some  one  on  the  other  side  of  him  "  what 
play  this  was."    His  neighbour  drew  back  as  if  from  contamina- 
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tion.  "  What  theatre  is  it  ? "  the  youth  next  inquired,  and  the 
correct  answer  came  from  some  one  in  front,  who  was  not  too 
much  an  Ibsenite  to  have  no  feeling  for  the  young  and  ignorant. 

"He  will  do  the  rest  of  the  sights  himself  now,"  the  journalist  says. 

As  for  the  pit's  opinion  of  A  DolVs  House,  of  which  Mr. 
Archer  provides  an  admirable  translation,  it  has  but  a  limited 
significance.  What  one  would  have  liked  to  know  was  the 
verdict  on  this  play  of  an  average  Lyceum  or  Haymarket  pit. 
There  were  no  such  pittites  to  speak,  or  very  few  of  them  at 
least;  but  my  experience  of  them  supplies  the  belief  that  they 
would  have  found  Ibsen  a  much  more  effective  stage  writer  than 
he  gets  credit  in  this  country  for  being.  Mr.  Archer  is  right  in 
saying  that  A  DolVs  House,  Ghosts,  and  others  of  Ibsen's  plays, 
contain  many  excellent  stage  effects,  which,  indeed,  was  to  be 
expected  from  one  whose  practical  knowledge  of  the  theatre  is  so 
thorough.  An  average  London  pit  would  have  acknowledged 
this.  They  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  stage-craft  dis- 
played in  the  first  two  acts — throughout  the  play,  in  short  except 
in  the  dreary  (that  is,  dreary  from  the  artistic  point  of  view) 
scene  in  which  husband  and  wife  discuss  the  position  of  woman. 
They  would  not,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  has  done,  have  found  the  other 
characters  in  the  piece  inconsistent,  though  they  would  have 
admitted  this  charge  against  the  "  doll,"  who  is  a  silly  woman 
with  a  capacity  for  vice  to  begin  with  ;  and  of  a  sudden  becomes 
capable  of  taking  the  chair  at  a  literary  ladies'  dinner.  Ibsen, 
is  of  course  a  great  artist ;  but  in  making  his  heroine  the  vehicle 
of  his  views  on  a  social  reform,  he  ruins  the  character  that  he  had 
so  carefully  drawn.  Possibly  the  fact  that  none  of  the  characters 
are  "  sympathetic  "  would  have  spoiled  any  ordinary  pit's  interest 
in  the  play,  and  so  have  prevented  its  being  a  monetary  success  ; 
but  at  all  events  only  this  long  discussion  between  husband  and 
wife  prevents  its  being  a  magnificently  constructed  drama. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  pit  was  enthusiastic  about  Ibsen 
before  it  came  to  the  theatre,  so  that  the  Novelty  had  never  the 
"  first  night  "  feeling.  Even  the  disquisition  of  the  brainless  wife 
suddenly  become  what  Mr.  Buchanan  aptly  terms  "an  Ibsen 
in  petticoats,"  was  eagerly  devoured,  especially  by  a  lady  in 
the  pit,  whose  face  shone  more  and  more  with  triumph  as  the 
"  doll "  pulverized  her  husband.  J.  M.  barrie. 
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By  JAMES  BRIGGS  CARLILL. 

The  present  moment  seems  to  present  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
setting  forth  more  explicitly  than  has  yet  been  done  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  modern  biographical  method.  With  this  view 
I  propose  briefly  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  noble  science  of 
Personal  Research  has  attained  to  its  present  exalted  position. 

About  the  time  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  of  the  last  century 
there  began  to  be  felt  amongst  the  members  of  certain  persuasions 
a  desire  for  some  permanent  reminiscences  of  their  departed 
leaders.  This  desire  found  its  satisfaction  in  sundry  "  Remains  " 
which  in  our  infancy  used  to  adorn  the  drawing-room  tables  of 
our  maiden  aunts.  They  were  not  limbs,  nor,  still  less,  relics  of 
any  deceased  person,  but  small  volumes  bearing  that  title,  and 
enshrining  within  their  covers  the  aroma  and  spiritual  essence  of 
some  departed  saint.  In  their  pages  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
fresh  fervour  of  the  spoken  word  might  recall  as  much  of  the 
original  unction  as  ink  and  paper  were  capable  of  transmitting. 

Now,  these  little  "  Remains  "  may  have  seemed,  to  those  who 
in  youthful  days  idly  turned  their  pages,  rather  wanting  in 
vivacity  and  deficient  in  incident.  They  were  apt  to  make  up 
in  strength  of  exhortation  what  they  lacked  of  narrative  power, 
and  in  proportion  as  their  faith  was  strong  their  information  was 
meagre.  They  lay  under  the  fatal  blight  from  which  we  bio- 
graphers have  now  so  happily  freed  ourselves,  the  burden  of  a 
moral  or  didactic  purpose.  Such  facts  as  they  contained  were 
selected  and  grouped  with  an  eye  to  the  instruction  of  youth, 
the  enforcement  of  moral  principles,  or  the  inculcation  of  theo- 
logical dogmas.  Nevertheless,  we  who  see  to  what  great  results 
they  are  now  leading,  can  afford  to  regard  these  little  volumes 
with  tender  and  indulgent  iuterest.     We  can  see  in  them  the 
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acorns  destined  to  grow  into  the  vast  biographical  forest  of  our 
own  times.  Through  all  their  defects  we  can  recognise  the  genuiue 
aspiration  of  the  human  soul  for  a  history  of  personal  details. 
Though  they  pretended  not  to  research,  though  they  were  con- 
ceived with  a  moral  bias  utterly  fatal  to  accuracy,  though  they 
were  disfigured  by  a  habit  of  selecting  and  suppressing  facts, 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of  true  biography, 
these  little  "  Remains  "  nevertheless  had  in  them  the  root  and 
promise  of  the  whole  matter ;  the  essential  preciousness  of  per- 
sonal details  inspired  their  authors,  and  began  to  diffuse  itself 
amongst  their  readers. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  thirst  for  information  concerning  the 
individual  spread  itself  in  widening  circles  from  the  sects  to  the 
general  public.  A  new  manner  of  biography  began  to  appear, 
and  we  have  the  "  Lives  "  of  the  painters  and  the  "  Memoirs  "  of 
the  Statesmen  ;  these  mark  a  distinct  advance  towards  our  ideal. 
The  moral  or  didactic  purpose  has  disappeared.  Biography  has 
shaken  off  the  fetters  of  creeds,  and  views,  and  objects  ;  moreover, 
the  "  Lives  "  are  "written  on  a  larger  scale,  which  of  itself  requires 
them  to  exhibit  more  detail,  and  with  multiplicity  of  facts  accu- 
racy begins  to  be  felt  as  desirable.  Thus  we  have  already  taken 
two  steps  of  the  greatest  importance  towards  the  object  which 
we  now  have  in  view  :  first,  we  have  got  rid  of  morality,  and  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  time  when  other  restraints  shall  also  be 
thrown  aside  ;  secondly,  we  have  got  hold  of  a  few  accurate  facts, 
and  we  have  a  promise  of  the  ultimate  perfection  when  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  detail  shall  be  the  primary  object,  when  the 
man  and  his  work  shall  disappear  from  view  beneath  the  cumu- 
lative weight  of  personal  details,  just  as  his  real  corporeal  person- 
ality is  concealed  from  view  by  the  cloth  and  the  linen  of  his 
daily  habiliments. 

These  "  Lives  "  have,  however,  like  the  "  Remains,"  their  one 
besetting  sin.  In  throwing  off  the  moral  purpose  they  have  but 
substituted  another.  Their  object  is  to  glorify  a  career,  and  their 
story  is  told  as  part  of  a  public  record  in  which  the  domestic  and 
personal  details  appear  merely  as  an  interlude.  Outside  his  public 
career  we  learn  little  or  nothing  of  the  man  himself,  or  of  his 
doings.  What  is  worse,  we  learn  nothing  at  all  of  his  misdoings, 
for  these  (i  Lives "  are  written  in  order  to  extort  admiration. 
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They  arc  not,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be,  the  record  of  a  man's 
follies  and  his  weaknesses,  his  daily  incapacities  and  his  momen- 
tary failings.  They  are  a  record  of  his  public  achievements  only, 
and  are  bound  by  their  nature  to  eulogium.  They  must  needs 
assume  the  tone  of  a  reply  on  the  whole  case  for  the  defence.  It 
is  necessary  for  their  purpose  that  unpleasant  facts  should  be 
ignored,  and  that  favourable  facts  should  be  emphasized  and 
expanded.  No  action  of  which  their  hero  would  have  been 
ashamed  is  ever  dragged  from  its  privacy,  no  fact  in  his  story 
which  he  would  rather  have  concealed  is  ever  exposed  to  view. 

T  have  thus  briefly  indicated  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  these 
early  attempts  in  order  to  prepare  our  minds  for  the  reception 
of  the  complete  and  perfect  model, — the  "  Biography  "  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "  Memoir  "  or  the  "  Life." 

Let  us  now  turn  from  these  imperfect  ideals,  and  contemplate 
the  full  maturity  of  biographical  perfection.  We  shall  find  it 
freed  from  the  husks  of  the  moral  purpose  which  we  traced 
in  the  "  Remains,"  or  the  career-worship  which  we  found  in 
the  "  Lives."  Its  object  is  no  longer  to  draw  a  picture  or  to 
carve  a  statue,  but  rather  to  expose  an  anatomy.  Henceforth  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  with  views 
of  history,  with  principles  of  conduct,  or  indeed  with  any 
principle  at  all.  Genuine  biography  is  a  matter  of  soiled  linen 
and  towels,  with  traces  of  their  use.  Its  object  is  to  see  through 
the  great  man,  and  to  rest  its  gaze  on  the  broken  pots  and  waste 
paper  in  the  background.  No  longer  do  we  pursue  the  vain 
dream  of  drawing  a  living  picture  of  a  deceased  hero,  of  re- 
producing the  lessons  of  a  great  career,  or  recording  the  fulfilment 
of  lofty  aims.  Our  object  is  the  calm,  accurate,  pitiless  exposure 
of  hidden  personal  details ;  the  life,  the  career  are  important, 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  incidents;  and  the  principal  use  of  a 
lofty  reputation  is  to  lend  additional  interest  to  questionable 
details.  The  modern  student  of  personal  research  has  succeeded 
in  reversing  the  poet's  saying;  to  his  clear  eye  infinity  is  a 
medium  through  which  the  smallest  fact  becomes  plainly 
discernible. 

I  will  presume  to  illustrate  the  aim  and  the  method  of  this 
new  scientific  art  by  reference  to  a  report  of  a  recent  discussion. 
The  other  day  a  scholar,  a  man  of  mere  ideas,  read  a  paper 
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before  a  society  of  literary  men  upon  a  play  of  Shakespeare's, 
in  which  paper  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  was  a  certain 
leading  idea  in  the  construction  of  the  play,  and  that  the  plot 
was  developed  and  the  incidents  arranged  with  a  view  to  that 
leading  idea.  Now  the  supposition  was,  no  doubt,  an  ingenious 
one,  and  may  have  had  some  foundation,  but  it  was  not  a 
personal  detail.  It  might  very  properly  have  formed  the  subject 
of  a  footnote  or  a  parenthesis,  but  to  make  it  the  text  for  an 
hour's  discourse  to  a  number  of  cultivated  biographers  was — the 
spatial  analogue  of  an  anachronism — a  dish  of  pearls  offered  to 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  feed  on  strong  meat. 

The  society  took  the  proper  and  dignified  course  of  passing 
over  the  subject  of  the  paper  in  silence,  but  the  President,  who 
introduced  the  subsequent  discussion,  informed  the  members  that 
he  had  lately  discovered  some  evidence  tending  to  the  conclusion 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play,  or  the  latter  portion  of  it,  upon 
paper  which  he  had  obtained  on  credit  and  never  paid  for,  that 
he  was  now  engaged  in  further  researches  which  he  ventured  to 
think  would  lead'  to  still  more  momentous  revelations,  and  it  was 
even  possible  that  the  exact  date  when  the  County  Court  sum- 
mons was  issued  for  recovery  of  the  amount  might  be  identified. 
Another  member  intimated  that  he  expected  shortly  to  be  in  a 
position  to  announce  the  exact  number  of  possets  of  sack  con- 
sumed by  the  poet  during  the  composition  of  this  play.  A  third 
announced  the  discovery  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  per- 
formance of  this  play — which  it  was  very  noteworthy  was  not  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  October  3rd,  as  previously  supposed,  but 
on  the  afternoon  before  that — the  rise  of  the  curtain  was  delayed 
for  eighteen  minutes  (from  half-past  two  until  twelve  minutes  to 
three)  by  an  altercation  between  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the 
poet,  when  the  latter — who  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been  the 
worse  for  drink — used  language  for  which  he  was  compelled  to 
tender  an  abject  apology  before  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would 
permit  the  play  to  proceed. 

With  this  example  before  us  we  may  attempt  a  definition  of 
the  principles  by  which  true  biography  is  guided.  Those  prin- 
ciples are:  first,  the  preciousness  of  personal  details;  and,  secondly, 
the  supreme  preciousness  of  questionable  personal  details.  The 
first  embodies  the  great  truth  that  all  the  events  in  any  man's 
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lite  are  of  tirst-rate  importance,  subject  only  to  the  second  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  second  principle  is,  that  such  of  those  events  as 
the  man  himself  would  prefer  to  rest  unknown,  are  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Does  it  appear  at  all  strange  that  the  gossip  of  the  market  and 
the  kitchen  should  be  elevated  to  the  highest  position  in  litera- 
ture ?  If  so,  a  moment's  reflection  will  serve  to  convince  us  that 
that  place  belongs  to  it  of  right.  The  hearts  of  living  millions 
are  throbbing  with  intense  concern  for  the  details  of  their  neigh- 
bours' lives.  For  one  man  who  is  content  to  starve  on  deduc- 
tions, there  are  ninety  and  nine  who  banquet  on  personalities. 
What  is  the  staple  of  conversation  in  the  railway  carriage,  or  on 
u  'Change,"  in  drawing-rooms,  where  the  matron  receives  her 
callers,  or  round  luncheon  bars,  where  the  City  man  transacts 
his  daily  business  ?  If  in  any  of  these  places  more  than  two 
persons  are  observed  in  animated  conversation,  the  observer  infers 
that  some  neighbour's  personal  concerns  are  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion ;  if  the  conversation  is  unusually  eager  and  absorbing,  he 
infers  further  that  the  neighbour  has  done  something  wrong,  and 
that  the  details  of  his  misdoing  are  under  review.  The  only 
people  who  do  not  gossip  are  prisoners  and  schoolboys.  All  the 
rest  of  humanity  is  engaged  in  the  ceaseless  pursuit  of  personal 
information.  Even  the  smallest  creditor  present  at  a  meeting 
loses  his  interest  in  questions  of  assets  and  liabilities,  in  the  desire 
to  know  how  the  bankrupt  expended  that  five  pounds  which  he 
borrowed  three  months  ago. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  subject,  the  restraints  of  positive 
law  interpose  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  personal 
research,  and  reduce  its  publication  to  the  level  of  a  confidential 
whisper.  But  death  emancipates  the  biographer.  The  dead 
have  no  rights  and  can  suffer  no  wrong ;  what  was  before  scandal 
becomes  now  biography ;  that  which  was  before  a  vulgar  eaves- 
dropping and  contemptible  gossip  now  becomes  a  commendable 
research  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  an  elevated  desire  for  truth. 
When  on  the  death  of  a  great  poet  the  whole  world  waits 
impatiently  to  know  how  he  treated  his  wife's  relations,  or  why 
his  butler  left  him  so  suddenly,  it  is  no  longer  an  ignoble  craving, 
a  vulgar  curiosity.  The  time  is  fully  come  for  the  revelation  of 
such  details;  the  world  has  a  right  to  know  the  truth;  and  it  is  at 
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once  the  privilege  and  the  mission  of  the  biographer  to  satisfy 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  humanity. 

The  two  maxims  indicate  to  the  biographer  the  manner  in 
which  this  high  mission  shall  be  fulfilled.  The  first  maxim  bids 
him  erase  from  his  vocabulary  all  such  words  as  "trivial "and 
"  insignificant ; "  the  second  maxim  bids  him  likewise  ignore  such 
words  as  "  scandalous  "  and"  offensive."  The  first  maxim  reminds 
him  his  business  is  to  supply  details  not  to  select  them.  It 
impresses  upon  him  the  truth  that  the  poet,  the  statesman,  the 
warrior,  have  all  equally  got  up,  dressed,  and  gone  to  bed. 
Everything  that  the  man  has  done  is  equally  a  detail  of  his  life. 
That  the  great  poet  has  written  a  sonnet  on  the  sunrise  is  a 
detail  of  his  life,  so  equally  is  the  fact  that  he  wrote  it  on 
black-edged  paper  shortly  after  shaving  on  a  certain  Tuesday 
morning.  The  manner  in  which  a  great  artist  painted  a  snow 
storm  is  an  incident  of  his  life,  so  equally  is  his  manner  of 
brushing  his  hair.  The  biographer  is  bidden  by  the  spirit  of  this 
first  maxim  to  bestow  his  attention  no  less  upon  a  question  of 
attire  than  upon  a  disputed  authorship,  and  research  is  demanded 
of  him  into  the  precise  date  of  an  invitation,  no  less  than  into  the 
genuineness  of  an  Epic. 

The  second  principle,  equally  with  the  first,  responds  to  one 
of  the  fundamental  longings  of  the  human  heart.  Just  as 
conversation  about  an  absent  friend  does  not  become  vitally 
interesting  until  general  eulogium  is  qualified  by  some  depre- 
ciatory observation,  so  in  like  manner  a  biography  which  is 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  or  composed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  adoration,  is  scarcely  likely  to  become  a  work  of 
absorbing  interest.  It  may  possibly  take  its  place  amongst 
those  books  without  which  no  library  is  complete,  but  it  is 
extremely  likely  to  share  the  fate  of  such  books,  and  to  remain 
unread.  Commendation  evokes  a  diffused  emotion  of  too  vague 
and  indefinite  a  character;  the  interest  it  inspires  is  too  feeble 
and  fleeting  to  be  useful  for  biographical  purposes ;  whereas  the 
reverse  of  commendation  inspires  an  acute  and  lively  sentiment, 
ready  to  fasten  with  avidity  on  details  of  the  smallest  dimension, 
and  to  lend  a  spice  to  the  minutest  fragment  of  information. 
Hence,  if  the  biographer  is  to  interest  his  readers,  he  must 
qualify  the  first  maxim  by  the  second ;  he  must  not  be  content 
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with  exhaustiveness  of  detail,  but  ho  must  season  his  otherwise 
insipid  accuracy  with  something  more  palatable,  and  must  direct 
attention  specially  to  those  details  which  the  subject  of  research 
would  himself  have  preferred  to  remain  hidden.  If  the  father  of 
the  prodigal  had  written  the  life  of  his  son,  however  accurate 
the  dates  might  have  been,  the  narrative  would  have  lacked 
incisiveness  and  point.  But  if  the  same  life  had  been  written  by 
the  elder  brother,  though  the  facts  might  have  been  the  same, 
yet  the  story  would  have  possessed  an  interest  which  was  lacking 
in  the  father's.  The  one  would  be  an  attempt  to  look  through 
the  husks  and  the  swine,  and  to  rest  the  gaze  on  the  figure  of 
the  prodigal  himself,  the  other  would  be  an  attempt  to  look 
through  the  prodigal,  and  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  husks 
and  the  swine  beyond.  It  is  the  husks  and  the  swine  that  the 
reader  wants,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  student  of  personal 
research  must  devote  his  energies  if  he  is  to  produce  a  work  of 
moment  as  well  as  of  accuracy. 

Hence  the  second  principle  propounds  to  the  biographer  a 
problem  of  inverse  criminal  detection.  The  Scotland  Yard  pro- 
blem is,  "  Given  a  crime  to  find  the  person  who  has  committed  it," 
the  biographical  problem  is,  "  Given  a  man  to  find  his  crimes, 
actual  or  potential."  Every  dead  person  has  in  his  lifetime  either 
done  something  wrong  or  been  capable  of  doing  something  wrong, 
and  it  is  the  task  of  the  biographer  to  discover  and  record  all  the 
evil  things  that  he  did,  and  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  capable 
of  a  good  many  others  which  he  did  not  actually  commit.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  task,  the  biographer  is  bidden  at  the  outset 
to  free  himself  from  any  respect  or  admiration  for  character  or 
reputation.  Reverence  is  forbidden  to  him,  tenderness  and 
affection  are  sternly  repressed.  He  must  be  possessed  with  such 
a  regard  for  fine  and  absolute  fact  that  he  would  incriminate  his 
most  intimate  friend  rather  than  refrain  from  mentioning  any- 
thing which  he  knows  to  have  absolutely  taken  place. 

We  need  not  recall  how  invaluable  this  method  has  proved 
itself  in  the  case  of  those  men  who,  but  for  the  aid  of  personal 
research,  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  regard  as  beings  raised 
on  an  eminence  above  the  common  level.  With  what  chastened 
feelings  we  are  able  to  read  the  "  Ode  to  a  Skylark,"  when  we 
know  how  the  author  behaved  to  the  friend  who  had  attempted 
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the  betrayal  of  his  wife.  In  the  case  of  the  great  poets  more 
especially,  we  are  apt  to  abandon  ourselves  to  a  too  complete 
enjoyment  of  their  productions,  forgetting  that  we  thereby  unfit 
ourselves  for  a  proper  estimate  of  our  own  powers.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  biographical  art  to  enable  us  to  readjust  our 
mental  relations  with  the  great  names  of  the  past.  When  the 
mind  is  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  a  great  career,  then  comes 
the  student  of  personal  research,  patiently  building  up  the 
thousands  of  small  suggestive  details  which  link  the  poet's  life 
with  those  of  the  baser  sort,  and  so  forming  a  screen  whereby  he 
mercifully  blots  out  the  overpowering  brilliance,  and  restores  to 
ordinary  humanity  its  self-respect. 

This,  then,  is  the  task  before  us.  Many,  many  brilliant 
examples  of  our  method  have  been  recently  given  to  the  world, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  advances  already  made,  much  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  biography  has  triumphed,  and  has  taken  its  proper 
place  as  the  crown  and  flower  of  literature,  that  its  productions 
are  announced  in  the  largest  type  and  have  the  widest  circula- 
tion, that  volumes  are  already  too  insignificant  for  it,  and  it  must 
needs  occupy  whole  libraries.  But  we  must  not  in  this  retrospect 
lose  sight  of  the  still  more  brilliant  future  that  is  before  it,  now 
that  it  can  exhibit  without  reserve  the  full  powers  of  its  new 
method.  We  must  remember  that  there  are  still  many  lives 
to  be  re-written,  that  there  are  too  many  reputations  yet 
remaining  unspotted,  and  that  we  are  as  yet  far  from  that  ideal 
time  when  every  man  shall  write  his  neighbour's  biography  and 
live  in  comfort  on  the  proceeds. 

JAMES  BRIGGS  CAKLILL. 
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By  MAJOR  NELSOX. 

Singular  as  are  many  of  the  legends  which  have  become  connected 
with  the  exits  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
have  played  a  part  on  this  world's  stage,  there  is  no  subject,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Addison,  more  improving,  pleasing,  or  affecting, 
than  a  record  of  the  behaviour  of  eminent  persons  in  their  dying 
hour.  In  expressing  this  opinion,  however,  he  may  have  been 
somewhat  too  ready  to  assume  that  the  interest  is  as  universal 
as  is  the  lot,  for  though  "  Death  only  is  the  fate  which  none  can 
miss,"  the  generality  of  mankind  are  nevertheless  prone  to  feel 
about  it  much  the  same  as  did  Justice  Shallow : — 

"  0,  the  mad  clays  that  I  have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine  old  ac- 
quaintance are  dead  ! 

Silence.    We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

"  Shallow.  Certain,  'tis  certain ;  very  sure,  very  sure  :  death,  as  the  Psalmist 
saith,  is  certain  to  all  ;  all  shall  die. — How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford 
fair  1  " 

The  price  of  oxen  was  none  the  less  uppermost  in  his  thoughts 
because  he  moralized  about  death. 

Though  the  saying  of  the  old  Greek  poet  "  whom  the  gods 
love  die  young,"  has  been  quoted  approvingly  by  Byron,  and 
though  life  has  been  likened  by  Sir  William  Temple  to  wine, 
in  that  he  who  would  drink  it  pure  must  not  drain  it  to  the 
dregs,  length  of  days  is  none  the  less  considered  desirable  by 
all  men ;  they  shun  the  shadow  of  the  Inevitable  Angel,  and  as 
they  sink  slowly  into  the  vale  of  years,  take  comfort  to  them- 
selves that  grey  hair  is  regarded  a  crown  of  glory,  and  account 
it  a  pride  when  they  can  speak  of  their  age  as  a  lusty  winter, 
frosty  but  kindly ;  for  the  hour  of  evening  is  not  necessarily 
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overcast.     Nor  are  the  oldest  among  us  ever  so  old  but  that 

they  desire  life  a  little  longer ;  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Thrale  : 

';  The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  oft  to  quit  the  ground." 

and   thus  it  happens  that  even  in  men  of  strong  religious 
convictions,  the  end  is  not  always  met  with  serenity.  When 
the   great   lexicographer   lay   on   his   dying  bed,  the  ablest 
physicians   and   surgeons   attended   him.     He   suffered  from 
dropsy,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  fatal  water  which  gathered 
apace  might  be  drawn  off  by  making  incisions  in  his  body,  he, 
courageous  against  pain,  though  timid  against  death,  himself 
cut  deep  when  he  thought  that  the  surgeons  had  done  their 
work  too  tenderly,  as  though  the  blind  laceration  of  his  unaccus- 
tomed hand  could  prolong  the  moments  of  an  existence  which 
the  most  skilful  of  London  physicians   had  declared  to  be 
numbered.    "Is  there  nothing  on  earth  I  can  do  for  you?" 
said  Taylor  to  Wolcot,  as  he  lay  on  his  deathbed.    "Give  me 
back  my  youth,"  were  the  last  words  of  the  lively  if  scurrilous 
poet,  who,  under  the  title  of  Peter  Pindar,  amused  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.    The  pitiless  king  whose  general 
character  has  been  sketched  by  the  Great  Wizard  of  the  North, 
in  "Quentin  Durward," — Louis  XI. — a  man  possessed  alike  of 
courage  and  indomitable  will,  who  had  played  with  human 
lives  as  though  they  were  no  more  precious  than  those  of  the 
beasts  that  perish,  first  of  his  line  to  bear  the  title  of  Most 
Christian,  when  his  own  hour  was  come,  shrieked  loudly  for 
help,  and  furiously  threatened  his  attendants  if  they  dragged 
him  not  back  from  the  jaws  of  the  terrible  tomb.    Francis  de 
Paul,  a  monk  not  long  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  knelt  by 
the  bedside  of  the  monarch  who  had  been  a  second  time  stricken 
with  apoplexy ;  but  neither  the  chanting  of  the  priests,  who  in  a 
distant  chapel  offered  ceaseless  supplications  for  his  life,  nor  the 
piteous  screams  which  agonies  of  torture  wrung  from  a  wretched 
prisoner  who  was  being  urged  to  confess  what  he  knew  concerning 
some  absurd  plot  against  the  monarch's  life,  served  for  one 
moment  to  arrest  the  attention  of  Louis  XI.    Meanwhile,  Oliver 
le  Dain,  the  court  barber,  gliding  to  the  head  of  the  bed  cried 
aloud  to  the  mighty  monarch  that  his  time  was  come,  that  not 
one  half  hour  of  life  remained.    Louis  rose  upright  in  his  bed. 
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"  Dare  you  so  speak  to  me,"  he  screamed ;  and  as  he  seized  the 
silver  whistle  with  which  he  could  summon  the  guards  who 
were  stationed  on  the  topmost  landing  of  the  staircase  which 
led  to  his  chamber,  he  swore  that  Oliver,  at  any  rate,  should 
precede  him  to  the  tomb.  St.  Francis  besought  the  king  to 
commit  no  murder ;  he  told  him  that  he  could  not,  dared  not 
give  him  absolution  if  he  took  the  life  of  Oliver  le  Dain :  "  Oh," 
son  of  St.  Louis,  lose  not  your  own  soul  for  the  gratification  of 
a  miserable  craving  for  vengeance."  At  length  the  furiousness 
of  the  king's  wrath  was  allayed ;  and  yet  some  victim  must  be 
found,  some  scapegoat  whose  devoted  head  might  bear  the 
outpouring  of  the  monarch's  fury  and  make  atonement  for  the 
enormity  of  Oliver's  crime :  and  so  the  royal  barber  was  bidden 
to  slay  a  favourite  hound  who  lay  prone  at  the  foot  of  his 
master's  couch,  and  happened  at  the  moment  to  raise  a  mighty 
howl.  After  this  Louis  rapidly  sank ;  the  darkness  grew  deeper, 
death's  icy  clutch  colder,  and  thus,  with  the  prayers  of  St, 
Francis,  the  chant  of  the  priests,  and  the  scream  of  the  poor 
tortured  prisoner  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  soul  of  Louis  XI.  passed 
to  its  great  account. 

And  yet,  though  love  of  life  be  an  instinct,  death  is  not  usually 
met  with  abjectness ;  some  have  even  professed  to  regard  it  with 
indifference,  others  with  actual  contempt.  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
speaking  with  forty  years'  experience,  expressed  surprise  that  so 
few  appeared  reluctant  to  go  to  the  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.  "It  is  not  my  design  to 
drink  or  sleep,  but  my  design  is  to  make  what  haste  I  can  to  be 
gone,"  said  the  great  Protector.  "  I  pray  you  see  me  up  safe, 
and  for  my  coming  down,  let  me  shift  for  myself,"  remarked 
Sir  Thomas  More,  observing  the  weakness  of  the  scaffold.  "  I  heard 
say  the  executioner  was  very  good,  and  I  have  a  little  neck," 
said  Anne  Boleyn,  putting  her  hands  about  it  and  laughing 
heartily.  On  the  morning  of  his  execution,  Charles  I. 
begged  his  groom  of  the  chambers  to  let  him  have  a  shirt  on 
more  than  ordinary,  by  reason  the  season  was  so  sharp  that  it 
might  probably  make  him  shake,  which  some  observers  might 
imagine  to  proceed  from  fear ;  adding,  "  I  would  have  no  such 
imputation ;  I  fear  not  death."  Strafford  called  for  a  cloak  for 
the  same  reason.    As  Bailly  was  waiting  to  be  guillotined,  the 
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executioner  accused  him  of  trembling;  "I  am  cold"  (Tai  froid), 
was  the  reply. 

"  A  thoughtless  Jester  even  in  his  death, 
Uttering  his  jibes  beyond  his  latest  breath," 

To  Rabelais  is  attributed  the  saying  Je  m'en  vais  chercher  un 
grand  peut-etre  ;  with  the  melancholy  addition,  tire  les  rideaux, 
la  farce  est  jouee  (Drop  the  curtain,  the  farce  is  played  out).  A 
startling  contrast  this  to  the  last  recorded  words  of  Goethe, 
whose  eternal  longing  had  been  for  more  light,  and  who  gave  a 
parting  cry  first,  as  he  was  passing  under  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  prospect  of  protracted  suffering  will  sometimes  drive 
desperate  beings  to  seek  a  shorter  and  easier  passage  from  the 
world ;  thus  many  of  the  Romans  during  the  plague  of  Syracuse, 
attacked  the  ports  of  the  enemy  that  they  might  fall  by  the 
sword  instead  of  the  pestilence;  and  every  day  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  the  French  Revolution,  numbers  drowned 
themselves  in  the  Seine  to  anticipate  the  tedious  anguish 
of  famine. 

It  is  remarkable  that  vanity  does  not  always  quit  its  hold  even 
at  the  moment  when  the  veil  of  the  future  is  about  to  be  rent 
asunder.  "  When  I  am  dead,"  requested  an  Indian  chief,  who 
fell  into  his  last  sleep  at  Washington,  "  let  the  big  guns  be  fired 
over  me."  Who  does  not  recall  the  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
the  famous  actress,  concerning  the  unbecoming  garments  of  the 
grave  ? — 

"  Odious  !  in  woollen  'twould  a  saint  provoke 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke). 
No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  shade  my  lifeless  face  ; 
One  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's  dead, 
And — Betty — give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

Madame  de  Pompadour  was  at  Choisy  when  stricken  with  her 
fatal  malady.  It  was  the  established  etiquette  of  the  French 
court  that  none  save  princes  and  princesses  of  royal  blood  should 
breathe  their  last  at  Versailles ;  yet  she  was  determined  to  depart 
with  all  the  pomp  of  a  queen,  and  Louis  was  not  unwilling  to 
concede  to  her  the  coveted  consolation.  She  met  death  with 
great  courage.  The  very  morning  on  which  she  passed  away, 
being  warned  of  her  approaching  end,  she  read  over  her  will, 
dictating  a  fresh  codicil  with  a  number  of  additional  legacies 
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to  her  friends;  after  this  she  was  dressed  and  rouged  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  death  as  she  would  the  king.  The  ministers 
of  various  departments  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  daily 
reports  to  her  came,  and  were  received  as  usual,  "pour  travailler 
avec  elle"  and  by-and-bye  the  cure'  of  the  Madeleine,  who  had 
called  to  see  her,  was  introduced.  Thinking  her  just  about  to 
expire,  the  good  man  was  taking  his  leave  when  she  detained 
him  with  a  smile,  "  Un  moment,  M.  le  Gave,  nous-nous  en  irons 
ensemble."  Shortly  after  she  passed  away;  but  with  death  the 
scene  was  changed,  two  domestics  carried  out  her  body  on  a 
hand-barrow  from  the  palace  to  her  private  house,  and  the 
king  looked  forth  from  a  window  as  her  remains  were  borne 
past.  "  The  Marchioness,"  said  he,  "  will  have  bad  weather  on 
her  journey ; " — an  unfeeling  remark  which  serves  to  bring  to 
mind  the  last  words  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  "  We 
shall  soon  meet  again,"  and  the  murmured  rejoinder,  "  A  pleasant 
rendezvous  he  is  giving  me ;  that  man  never  loved  anyone  but 
himself."  This  reference  to  the  dying  moments  of  the  Pompa- 
dour recalls  also  a  story  which  is  told  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who 
is  said  to  have  retained  his  memory  and  presence  of  mind  to  his 
latest  breath.  His  dissolution  had  not  been  thought  so  close 
at  hand,  and  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Dayrolles  (whose  youngest 
daughter  is  said  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  vivacious  Miss 
Larolles  in  "little  Burney's "  Cecilia),  had  called  to  see  him 
only  half-an-hour  before  it  happened,  when  the  earl  from  his 
bed  gasped  out  in  a  faint  voice  to  his  valet,  "  Give  Da37rolles  a 
chair;  "  his  good  breeding,  remarked  Dr.  Warren,  the  physician 
who  was  present,  only  quitted  him  with  his  life. 

Many  recorded  dying  sayings  serve  to  support  the  theorv  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  as  a  general  rule  the  close  of  life  is  not 
a  painful  process.  "  It  is  as  natural,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  to  die 
as  to  be  born,  and  to  a  little  infant  perhaps  the  one  is  as  painful 
as  the  other."  "  My  Pcetus,  it  is  not  painful!  "  exclaimed  Aria, 
as  she  handed  the  dagger  to  her  husband.  "If  I  had  but  strength 
to  hold  a  pen,"  said  Hunter  on  his  deathbed,  "  I  would  write 
down  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die ; "  the  same 
words  have  been  so  often  uttered  that  pages  could  be  rilled  with 
instances  only  varied  by  the  name  of  the  speaker.  Yet  a  differ- 
ent opinion  was  expressed  by  Hugel,  the  well-known  Austrian 
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journalist:  "Dying  is  very  hard,  very  hard,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  whispered  with  his  latest  breath.  "  Who  is  this  strong  God 
that  pulls  me  down  ? "  was  the  dying  exclamation  of  Clovis. 
"  Can  this  last  long  ? "  asked  William  III.  of  the  physician  who 
stood  by  him. 

It  is  noteworthy  too  that  many  reputed  last  words  by  no 
means  express  what  may  be  called  the  ruling  passion  of  life, 
contrary  to  Pope's  idea  : 

"  And  you,  brave  Chobham,  to  the  latest  breath 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death, 
Such  in  these  moments  as  in  all  the  past, 
Oh,  save  my  country,  Heaven,  shall  be  your  last." 

The  intrepid  Marshal  Biron  is  said  to  have  disgraced  his  exit 
from  life  by  womanish  tears ;  while  the  virtuous  Erasmus  with 
miserable  groans  was  heard  to  cry  out,  "  Domine,  Domine  !  fac 
ftnem,fac  finem."  Often  the  matter  referred  to  is  trivial,  indica- 
tive rather  of  calmness  and  absence  of  strong  sensations  of  any 
kind,  as  though  with  ebbing  life  sensibility  also  declined.  The 
day  on  which  Arthur  Murphy  died  he  kept  repeating  the  lines, 

"  Taught  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay, 
To  welcome  death  and  calmly  pass  away." 

As  Colling  wood  lay  a-dying  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  near 
Port  Mahon,  March  1810,  Captain  Thomas  expressed  a  fear  that 
he  was  disturbed  by  the  tossing  of  the  ship.  "  No,  Thomas,"  he 
replied ;  "I  am  now  in  a  state  in  which  nothing  in  this  world  can 
•disturb  me  more,  and  am  sure  it  must  be  consolatory  to  you  and 
all  who  love  me  to  see  how  comfortably  I  am  coming  to  my  end." 
As  Eldon  lay  on  his  deathbed,  in  January  1838,  a  friend  was 
taken  into  the  room  to  see  him  for  a  few  minutes.  The  frost  was 
very  severe,  and  he  ventured  to  remark,  "  It  is  a  bitter  cold  day, 
my  lord,"  to  which  the  ex-chancellor  replied  in  a  low  and  placid 
voice,  "  It  matters  not  to  me,  where  I  am  going,  whether  the 
weather  here  be  hot  or  cold." 

But  many  remarkable  instances  may  be  cited  which  seem  to 
show  that  the  habitual  associations  of  the  natural  character  are 
by  no  means  unlikely  to  prevail.  Thus  the  dying  lip  murmurs 
out  the  names  of  friends  and  the  occupations  and  recollections  of 
past  life:  the  peasant  "babbles  o' green  fields;"  Mercutio  con- 
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tinues  to  jest  though  conscious  that  he  is  mortally  wounded ;  the 
expiring  Hotspur  thinks  of  nothing  but  honour ;  the  dying  Fal- 
staff  still  cracks  his  jokes  upon  Bardolph's  nose;  Napoleon  expires 
amid  visions  of  battle,  uttering  with  his  last  breath  the  words, 
"  La  nation  Francaise,  tete  d'arme'e  ;  "  and  the  superstitious  man 
dies  with  visions  of  doubt  or  terror  floating  before  his  fanc}r.  As 
Cromwell  drew  near  his  end  he  asked  if  the  elect  could  never  fall 
from  grace.    "  Never,"  replied  Godwin  the  preacher.    "  Then  am 
I  safe,"  said  the  Lord  Protector ;  "  for  I  am  sure  that  I  was 
once  in  a  state  of  grace."    Bayle,  having  prepared  his  proof  for 
the  printer,  pointed  to  where  it  lay  when  dying.   "  Vous  m'aimez 
done  ? "  said  that  aged  Aspasia,  Mme.  du  DefFaud,  addressing 
the  faithful  secretary  who  knelt  weeping  by  her  dying  bed. 
Cabot  once  more  believed  himself  on  the  ocean  steering  in  quest 
of  adventure,  over  waves  which  knew  him  as  the  steed  recognizes 
its  rider.    Pere  Bohours  the  grammarian,  precise  in  phraseology 
to  the  very  last,  called  out  to  his  friends,  "  Je  vas  on  je  vais 
mourir  ;  Vun  ou  V autre  se  dit"  and  when  the  confessor  repre- 
sented to  Malherbe  the  felicities  of  the  future  state  in  expressions 
which  he  considered  somewhat  trite,  the  dying  critic  bade  him 
hold  his  tongue,  adding  that  his  wretched  style  of  speech  only 
put  him  out  of  conceit  with  the  subject  of  it.    Dr.  Armstrong 
departed  delivering  medical  precepts ;  De  Lagny,  the  mathema- 
tician, was  asked  the  square  of  twelve  when  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  recognize  his  friends  about  his  bed,  and  mechanically 
answered,  "  One  hundred  and  forty-four."    No  less  striking  was 
the  farewell  utterance  of  Dr.  Adams,  of  the  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh, who  imagined  that  he  was  still  distributing  praise  and 
censure  among  his  pupils :  "  But  it  grows  dark,  boys,"  he  said, 
"  and  now  you  may  go ; "  or  the  last  words  of  Lord  Tenterden  ere 
his  head  sunk  down  and  he  painlessly  expired.    Some  time  before 
his  death  he  had  been  delirious  and  talked  incoherently  ;  but 
presently,  recovering  his  composure  and  raising  himself  from  his 
pillow,  he  was  heard  to  say  in  slow  and  solemn  tones,  as  when 
he  used  to  conclude  his  summing  up  in  cases  of  great  importance, 
"  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  consider  of  your 
verdict."    Lord  Kenyon's  hand  was  not  one  of  the  kind  which 
are  open  as  day  for  melting  charity,  and  he  studied  economy 
even  in  the  hatchment  put  over  his  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
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after  his  death.  The  motto  was  found  to  be  "  Mors  janua  vita," 
which  was  at  first  attributed  to  a  mistake  of  the  painter.  When 
it  was  mentioned  to  Lord  Ellenborough — "  Mistake  !  "  exclaimed 
his  lordship,  "  there  is  no  mistake.  The  testator  left  parti 
cular  directions  that  his  estate  should  not  be  burdened  with 
the  expense  of  a  diphthong." 

But  the  last  dreams  of  existence  are  occasionally  of  a  more 
painful  character,  and  guilt  is  delirious  with  dread : 

';  Ah  !  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  !  " 

and  remorse  and  black  despair  combine  to  people  the  realms  of 
fancy  with  visions  the  reverse  of  beatific ;  but  even  these  are  not 
uncommonly  alternated  with  scenes  of  a  more  tranquil  character. 

The  deathbed  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  rare,  the  mixed  feelings  of 
Falstaff  are  more  frequent." 

Some  have  found  consolation  in  reciting  and  even  composing 
erses  in  their  latest  moments.  Thus  Waller  repeated  some  lines 
from  Virgil ;  de  Witt,  amidst  the  severe  agonies  which  he  endured 
at  the  hands  of  his  executioners,  repeated  the  third  ode  of  the 
third  book  of  Horace ;  even  as  Lucan,  when  his  veins  were 
opened  by  order  of  Nero,  expired  reciting  a  passage  from  his 
"  Pharsalia,"  in  which  he  had  described  the  wound  of  a  dying 
soldier.  Margaret  of  Austria  had  been  betrothed  to  Charles  VIII. 
of  France ;  but  being  forsaken  by  him  was  next  destined  for  the 
Spanish  infant,  and  when  nearly  perishing  in  a  storm  at  sea,  on 
her  voyage  to  Spain,  composed  her  epitaph  in  verse  : 

"  Beneath  this  tomb  is  high-born  Margaret  laid. 
Who  had  two  husbands  and  yet  died  a  maid." 

When  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  had  fought  for  the  Stuarts, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians,  his  head  and  limbs  were 
ordered  to  be  severed  from  his  body,  and  to  be  hanged  on  the 
Tolbooth,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  other  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
"  I  only  wish,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  I  had  flesh  enough  to  be  sent 
to  every  city  in  Christendom  as  a  testimony  for  the  cause  in 
which  I  suffer."  As  the  brave  soldier  proceeded  to  his  execution, 
he  put  this  thought  into  verse. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  realized  his  aspirations  on  the  field  of 
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Lutzen,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  no  man  was  happier  than 
he  who  died  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling.  When  Marshal  Villars 
was  told  in  his  latest  moments  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had 
just  met  a  soldier's  death  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  he  answered, 
"  I  have  always  said  that  he  was  more  fortunate  than  myself." 
To  Nelson  and  to  Wolfe  death  came  with  glory  and  victory  as  his 
companions,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  sounded  their  parting  knell. 
"  God  be  praised,"  exclaimed  the  hero  of  Quebec,  on  learning  that 
the  French  were  giving  way  in  every  direction ;  "  I  shall  die 
happy."  His  antagonist  Montcalm  also  received  a  mortal  wound 
while  endeavouring  to  rally  his  men,  and  expired  the  following 
day.  When  told  that  his  end  was  approaching  he  made  answer, 
"So  much  the  better,  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of 
Quebec."  "  You  know  that  I  always  desired  to  die  this  way," 
said  the  brave  and  gentle  Moore,  disregarding  the  awful  agonies 
of  his  wound,  to  Hardinge,  at  Corunna.  "  Stanhope,  remember 
me  to  your  sister"  (Lady  Hester),  was  his  parting  injunction  to 
an  aide-de-camp,  ere  his  spirit  fled  and  left  the  bleeding  body  an 
oblation  offered  up  to  his  country. 

To  be  shot  dead  is  one  of  the  easiest  modes  of  terminating  life ; 
but  rapid  though  it  be,  the  body  has  leisure  to  feel  and  the  mind 
to  reflect.  The  cannon  shot  which  plunged  into  the  brain  of 
Charles  XII.  did  not  prevent  him  seizing  his  sword  by  the  hilt ; 
nor  did  the  ball  which  passed  through  the  bones  of  his  face  and 
brought  William  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  ground,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  attempt  at  his  assassination,  produce  stupefaction  so 
rapidly  that  he  had  not  time  to  frame  the  notion  that  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  had  fallen  and  crushed  him. 

With  some  a  presentiment  that  they  are  about  to  die  is  the 
first  symptom  of  approaching  death.  Mozart  wrote  his  requiem 
under  the  conviction  that  the  monument  be  was  erecting  to  his 
genius  would  prove  a  monument  to  his  own  remains.  When  life 
was  ebbing  fast  he  called  for  the  score ;  and  as  he  mused  over  it 
he  said,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  truly  that  it  was  for  myself  I  com- 
posed this  death  chant  ?  "  Bewick,  the  wood  engraver,  was  last 
employed  upon  a  representation  of  "the  old  horse  waiting  for 
death."  Another  great  artist,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  his  hand 
was  about  to  lose  its  cunning,  selected  a  subject  emblematic  of 
the  coming  event ;  and  Hogarth  delineated  the  end  of  all  things, 
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and  having  given  it  a  last  touch,  seized  his  palette  and  broke  it 
in  pieces,  remarking,  "  I  have  finished."  The  case  of  Wolsey  is 
even  more  noteworthy.  The  morning  before  he  died  he  asked 
Cavendish  the  hour,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  past  eight. 
"  Eight  of  the  clock,"  replied  the  Cardinal,  "  that  cannot  be,  for 
by  eight  of  the  clock  shall  you  lose  your  master."  The  day 
indeed  he  miscalculated,  but  the  hour  came  true,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  as  the  clock  struck  eight, 

"  Full  of  repentance, 
Continual  meditation,  tears  and  sorrows, 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace." 

Such  intimations  our  ancestors  were  wont  to  ascribe  to  super- 
natural agency,  and  Shakespeare  thus  alludes  to  the  superstition 
that  the  monitor  of  man  summons  him  when  his  final  moment 
has  arrived : 

"  Hark  !  you  are  called  ;  some  say  the  Genius  so 
Cries  Come  !  to  him  that  instantly  must  die  !  " 

Sometimes  the  strained  thread  breaks  with  a  sudden  snap.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Boileau  expired  from  the  effects  of  a  dropsy. 
A  friend  entered  the  room  where  he  was  sitting,  and  the  poet  in 
one  and  the  same  breath  bid  him  hail  and  farewell.  "  Good  day 
and  adieu,"  said  he ;  "  it  will  be  a  very  long  adieu,"  and  instantly 
died.  "  Death,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  creeps  upon  our  most 
frivolous  as  well  as  upon  our  most  serious  employments."  John 
Palmer  fell  dead  on  the  stage  as  he  uttered  the  words  from  the 
fourth  act  of  The  Stranger,  "There  is  another  and  a  better  world  ; " 
and  Moody  the  actor  expired  as  he  repeated  the  lines  from 
Measure  for  Measure, — 

"  Keason  thus  with  life  : 
If  I  do  love  thee,  I  do  love  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  wTould  keep." 

Whether  Moliere  actually  expired  while  supporting  the  character 
Le  Malade  Imaginaire  is  somewhat  doubtful,  though  it  has  been 
asserted  as  a  certain  fact. 

A  tranquil  death  becomes  the  man  of  science.  Haller  the 
poet,  philosopher  and  physician,  kept  feeling  his  pulse  till  the 
last  moment,  and  when  he  found  that  life  was  almost  gone, 
turned  to  a  brother  physician  exclaiming,  "My  friend,  the  artery 
ceases  to  beat,"  and  almost  instantly  expired.  The  same  remarkable 
circumstance  had  occurred  to  the  great  Harvey,  who  kept  making 
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observations  on  the  state  of  his  pulse  when  life  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  as  though  he  who  had  taught  us  the  beginnings  of  life, 
might  himself,  at  his  departing  from  it,  become  acquainted  with 
those  of  death.  How  calm  were  the  last  moments  of  Cuvier ! 
The  physicians  prescribed  leeches ;  and  the  great  naturalist 
observed  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the  discovery  that  leeches 
possess  red  blood.  It  was  a  discovery  made  in  early  youth,  and 
as  he  recalled  how  hard  a  struggle  he  had  found  it  to  climb  "  the 
steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar,"  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  long  years  of  poverty  and  neglect,  to  scenes  of 
the  springtime  of  life,  and  to  the  coast  of  Normandy  where  he 
roamed  beside  the  beached  margins  of  the  ocean  and  marvelled 
at  the  wonders  which  lay  hidden  beneath  the  world  of  waters. 
And  now  he  was  calmly  contemplating  his  departure,  and 
suddenly  his  head  fell  as  though  he  were  in  profound  meditation. 
"  Those  who  entered  afterwards  would  have  thought  that  the 
noble  old  man,  seated  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  fireplace,  was 
asleep,  and  would  have  walked  softly  across  the  room  for  fear  of 
disturbing  him."  Upon  the  writing-table  of  Humboldt,  after  his 
decease,  was  found  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  was  written  one  of 
those  chance  epigrams  which  death  sometimes  brings  with  it  into 
the  chambers  of  the  great :  "  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished  and  all  the  host  of  them."  "  Cosmos,"  however,  remained 
unfinished ;  gradual  as  had  been  the  approach  of  twilight,  night 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  late  evening  of  an  eventful  life,  that  real 
night  in  which  no  man  can  work. 

It  is  related  of  Talleyrand  that  the  King  Louis  Philippe  having 
asked  him  if  he  suffered,  and  having  received  the  answer,  "  Yes, 
like  the  damned  !  "  his  Majesty  murmured  this  word,  "  D4jd" — a 
word  which  the  dying  man  gave  unmistakable  indications  that 
he  had  heard.  The  same  repartee,  however,  has  been  attributed 
to  the  Regent  at  the  deathbed  of  Dubois.  Apropos  of  Talleyrand, 
Louis  Blanc  relates  that  when  the  Abbe'  Dupanloup  repeated  to 
him  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  "  I  would  give  my  life 
for  M.  de  Talleyrand,"  he  replied,  "  He  might  make  better  use  of 
it,"  and  expired. 

Dying  words  and  speeches,  however,  have  presented  an 
inviting  field  for  the  inventive  powers  of  historians.  It  is  not 
known  when  the  "  Et  tu,  Brute!"  of  Caesar  came  to  be  substituted 
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for  the  more  touching  reproach  set  down  for  him  by  the  only 
writers  of  authority  who  pretend  to  give  the  precise  words. 
Theirs  makes  Desaix  say  to  Boudet,  his  divisional  chief,  "  Hide 
my  death,  lest  it  dishearten  the  troops," — the  dying  orders  of  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon  at  the  taking  of  Rome  ;  whereas  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  stated  that  Desaix  fell  dead  at  Marengo  without  a 
word.  If  the  value  of  a  story  depend  upon  it  being  true,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  many  narratives  such  as  these  fail  of  command- 
ing implicit  confidence.  Thus,  for  example,  did  Schlegel  die 
with  the  word  aber  (but)  upon  his  lips ;  or  Locke,  remarking  to 
Mrs.  Masham,  "  Life  is  a  poor  vanity  ; "  or  George  IV.,  looking 
full  at  the  friend  whose  hand  he  held  (Sir  Walter  Waller),  ex- 
claiming, "  Watty,  what  is  this  ?  it  is  death,  my  boy ;  they  have 
deceived  me."  Did  the  expiring  Addison  send  for  his  stepson 
Warwick  to  his  bedside  that  he  might  see  in  what  peace  a 
Christian  could  die,  and  thus — 

"  Teach  him  how  to  live,  and  (oh  !  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge)  teach  him  how  to  die  I  " 

Whatever  the  precise  words  to  which  Pitt  gave  utterance  at  the 
last,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  news  of  which  drove  the 
gout  from  the  extremities  to  the  stomach.  Id  stead  of  "  Oh,  my 
country,  how  I  love  my  country  !  "  it  has  been  suggested  that 
"  How  I  leave  my  country  !  "  is  more  probable,  when  regard  is  had 
to  the  coalition  which  had  been  formed  against  Napoleon,  and 
which  had  been  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  frustrations  of  Austria. 

W.  G.  NELSON. 
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By  G.   W.  LEITNER,  LL.D., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.O.L.,  etc. 

My  special  knowledge  of  Muhammadanism  began  in  a  mosque- 
school  at  Constantinople  in  1854,  where  I  learnt  considerable 
portions  of  the  Koran  by  heart.  I  have  associated  with  Muham- 
madans  of  different  sects  in  Turkey,  India,  and  elsewhere, 
and  have  studied  Arabic,  the  language  in  which  their  sacred 
literature  is  written.  I  may  at  once  point  out  that  without  a 
knowledge  of  Arabic  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  any  influence  on 
the  Muhammadan  mind ;  but  I  would  add  that  there  is  something 
better  than  mere  knowledge,  and  that  is  sympathy:  sympathy 
is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  knowledge — that  which  breathes 
life  into  what  otherwise  would  be  dead  bones. 

There  are  instances  of  eminent  scholars  who,  for  want  of 
sympathy,  have  greatly  misjudged  Muhammadanism.  Sir 
William  Muir,  e.g.,  has  been  led  into  very  serious  mistakes  in 
dealing  with  this  religion. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  present  occasion  may  help,  in  however 
humble  a  degree,  to  cement  that  "  fellow-feeling  "  which  ought 
to  exist  between  all  religions. 

"  In  proportion  as  we  love  truth  more  and  victory  less,"  says 
Herbert  Spencer,  "  we  shall  become  anxious  to  know  what  it  is 
which  leads  our  opponents  to  think  as  they  do." 

More  profound  is  the  Tibetan  Buddhist  Lama's  vow  never 
to  think,  much  less  to  say,  that  his  own  religion  is  better  than 
that  of  others.  The  edicts  of  Asoka,  carved  on  rocks,  and  more 
than  monumental  brass,  also  recommend  his  subjects  to  praise 
the  faith  of  others. 

As  regards  the  great  religion  with  which  we  are  dealing 
to-day,  I  have  adopted  the  term  "  Muhammadanism  "  in  order  to 
limit  this  address  to  the  creed  as  now  professed  by  Muhammadans 
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If  I  had  used  the  better  heading  "Islam,"  which  means  the  creed  of 
"  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,"  a  more  extensive  treatment  would 
have  been  necessary  than  can  be  afforded  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

Muhammadanism  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad, 
because  he  only  professed  to  preach  the  religion  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  Jews  and  the  Christians;  both  these  faiths  beimr 
stages  in  the  faith  of "  Islam,"  of  which  the  form  preached  by 
Muhammad  is  the  perfection  and  seal. 

rt  To  walk  with  God,"  to  have  God  with  us  in  our  daily  life 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  "  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing," "  to  submit  to  the  Divine  will  " — this  we  too  profess 
to  seek ;  but  in  Muhammadanism  this  profession  is  translated 
into  practice,  and  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  of  that  faith. 

In  one  sense  Muhammadanism  is  like,  and  in  another  sense 
unlike,  both  Judaism  and  Christianity.  To  walk  with  God,  to 
have  God  ever  present  in  all  our  acts,  is  no  doubt  what  the 
prophets  of  both  these  religions  taught ;  and  in  that  sense  they 
were  all  Muhammad ans,  or  rather  "  Muslims,"  namely,  professors 
of  the  faith  of  "  Islam." 

But  so  far  as  I  know  anything  either  of  Judaism  or  of 
Christianity,  the  system  preached  by  Muhammad  was  not  merely 
imitative  or  eclectic;  it  was  also  "  inspired," — if  there  be  such  a 
process  as  inspiration  from  the  Source  of  all  goodness.  Indeed,  I 
venture  to  state  in  all  humility,  that  if  self-sacrifice,  honesty  of 
purpose,  unswerving  belief  in  one's  mission,  a  marvellous  insight 
into  existing  wrong  or  error,  and  the  perception  and  use  of  the 
best  means  for  its  removal,  are  among  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  inspiration,  the  mission  of  Muhammad  was  "inspired." 

The  Judaism  known  to  Muhammad  was  chiefly  the  traditional 
"  Masora  "  as  distinguished  from  the  "  Markaba  ; "  indeed,  pure 
Judaism  as  distinct  from  Buddhistic  or  Alexandrinian  importa- 
tions into  it. 

The  Christianity  also  which  Muhammad  desired  to  restore  to 
its  purity  was  the  preaching  of  Christ,  as  distinguished  on  the 
one  part  from  the  mystic  creed  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  outrageous 
errors  of  certain  Christian  sects  known  to  the  Arabs. 

Muhammad  thought  the  Jews  would  accept  him  as  their 
Messiah,  but  the  "  exclusiveness "  of  the  Jews  prevented  this. 
He,  however,  insisted  on  the  Arabs  and  on  "  believers  "  generally 
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participating  in  the  blessings  of  their  common  ancestor,  Abraham  ; 
and  his  creed,  therefore,  became  Judaism  plus  proselytism,  and 
Christianity  minus  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 

The  idea  of  Muhammad  not  to  limit  the  benefits  of  Abraham's 
religion  to  his  own  people,  but  to  extend  them  to  the  world,  has 
thus  become  the  means  of  converting  to  a  high  form  of  culture 
and  of  civilization  millions  of  the  human  race,  who  would  either 
otherwise  have  remained  sunk  in  barbarism,  or  would  not  have 
been  raised  to  that  brotherhood  which  "  Islam  "  not  only  preaches 
but  also  practises. 

The  founder  of  Muhammadanism  has  been  talked  of  by 
Christians  in  the  most  unworthy  manner.  Still,  at  first,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  quasi-Christian  Sectarian.  Dante  refers  to 
Muhammad  as  a  heretic  in  his  "  Inferno ;  "  and,  indeed,  in  another 
sense,  he  was  only  a  dissenter  from  one  of  the  many  forms  which 
have  adopted  the  appellation  of  "  Christian."  Some  authors 
alleged  that  his  religion  was  taken  from  the  Talmud ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  what  Muhammadanism  really 
is  cannot  be  summed  up  better  than  in  stating  it  to  be  pure 
Judaism  plus  proselytism,  and  original  Christianity  minus  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul.  This  as  regards  its  theory  ;  in  practice 
it  is  far  more  than  modern  Christianity  in  its  artificial  European 
aspect — the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount  "  translated  into  daily  life. 

Every  Muhammadan  is  a  church  in  himself;  every  one  is 
allowed  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  religious  matter,  on  the  basis  of 
the  belief  common  to  his  correligionists.  They  are  not  slaves  to 
priests;  they  pray  to  God  without  an  intermediary,  and  their 
place  of  worship  is  wherever  they  happen  to  be  at  the  appointed 
hours  of  prayer. 

Their  preachers  can  also  follow  other  vocations ;  some  of  them 
are  shoemakers,  etc.  But,  of  course,  the  bulk  of  their  ministers 
of  religion  are  so  by  profession  in  regulated  communities. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Pope  among  them. 

Any  ordinary  Muhammadan  may  say,  "  By  resigning  myself 
to  the  Divine  will  I  am  myself  the  representative  of  the  faith 
of  which  the  Prophet  Muhammad  was  the  exponent."  Indeed, 
the  bulk  of  Muhammadans  throughout  the  world  are  guided 
by  the  consensus  fidelium.  These  are  the  Sunnis  or  Ahl 
Jemaa't,  in  contradistinction  to  the  second  most  important  sect, 
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the  Shiahs,  which  considers  Muhammad  and  his  lineal  successors 
to  be  practically  infallible.  The  Shiahs  venerate  the  hereditary 
principle,  and  their  religious  profession  is  regulated  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Koran  and  of  their  traditions  by  their  leading 
priests  or  learned  men,  the  Mujtahids. 

Muhammad  himself  did  not  make  any  claim  to  infallibility. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  a  revelation  censuring  himself  severely 
for  having  turned  away  from  a  beggar  in  order  to  speak  to 
an  illustrious  man  of  the  commonwealth,  and  he  published  this 
revelation,  the  very  last  thing  which  he  would  have  done  had  he 
been  an  impostor,  as  ignorant  Christians  call  the  great  Arab 
prophet.  Allow  me  now  to  read  to  you  the  letter  of  an  eminent 
religious  Muhammadan  functionary,  the  present  Sheikh-ul-Islam 
of  Constantinople,  to  a  convert,  Mr.  Schumann,  which  I  humbly 
venture  to  endorse,  except  the  following  passage :  *  On  the  day 
when  you  were  converted  to  Islam  your  sins  were  taken  into 
account."  This  sentence  cannot  be  taken  literally ;  for,  according 
to  the  Muhammadan  faith,  the  sins  of  all  are  taken  into  account. 
There  is  a  revered  saying  that  the  objection  of  one  who  is  learned 
is  "  better  than  the  consent  of  a  thousand  who  are  ignorant ; " 
and,  without  in  the  least  professing  to  be  learned,  I  can,  from 
a  Muhammadan  standpoint,  claim  the  privilege  of  a  believer  in 
objecting  to  a  ruling  which  has  probably  been  rendered  incorrectly 
in  translation,  and  which  contradicts  the  injunction  addressed  to 
all  to  "  avoid  sin  and  apply  yourselves  to  righteousness,"  whether 
Jew,  Christian,  or  Muhammadan. 

With  regard  to  the  outward  signs  of  a  Muhammadan,  such  as 
prayer,  alms,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage,  the  religious  books  contain  the 
necessary  instructions.  As  for  prayer,  they  practically  enforce  that 
"  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  for  ablutions  precede  prayer. 
The  regulations  regarding  both  acts  are  minute,  and  as  to  their 
ritual  it  is  not  of  every  Christian  that  a  priest  could  say  what 
the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  says  of  every  Muhammadan:  "These  things, 
however,  may  be  learnt  from  the  first  Mussulman  that  you  meet." 

Their  alms,  which  are  rightly  called  only  a  pecuniary  prayer, 
consist  in  giving  up  a  portion,  not  less  than  a  fortieth  part,  or 
per  cent.,  of  their  goods  to  the  poor.  These  alms  go  into 
the  public  treasury,  and  are  applied,  among  other  things,  to  the 
redemption  of  slaves,  another  subject  regarding  which  Christians 
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ignorantly  accuse  Muhaminadans  of  a  state  of  things  which 
Muhammad  did  his  best  successfully  to  mitigate  by  a  practical 
legislation  towards  its  eventual  abolition. 

But,  reverting  to  alms,  in  order  that  these  be  acceptable  to 
God,  the  givers  must  show  that  they  are  in  lawful  possession 
of  the  gift  (which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  can  be  increased  beyond 
the  legal  minimum).  It  would  not  do  "to  rob  a  till  in  order  to 
build  a  chapel,"  but  those  who  voluntarily  give  more  than  the 
fortieth  part  will  be  rewarded  by  God. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  of  great  importance,  as  Muhamma- 
dans  meet  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  it  is  a  bond  of 
union,  and  creates  a  real  visible  Muhamrnadan  Church,  such 
as  the  Christian  world,  with  its  innumerable  subdivisions,  does 
not  yet  possess  for  the  assembly  of  an  entire  Christianity ;  it  is, 
moreover,  a  great  stimulus  for  the  diffusion  of  culture  by  means 
of  a  common  sacred  language,  the  Arabic,  in  the  same  way 
as  was  the  case  in  Europe  when  Latin  was  the  one  language 
spoken  by  all  learned  persons  in  addition  to  their  native  tongue. 
Thus  by  knowing  Arabic  one  has  a  key  not  only  to  the 
Muhamrnadan  religion,  but  also  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
Muhamrnadan  world.  In  Asia,  and  even  Africa,  in  spite  of  the 
so-called  semi-barbarism,  any  abstract  Arabic  word  can  become 
the  common  property  of  all  the  Arabic-speaking  or  Arabic- 
revering  nations,  and  Muhammadanism  thus  possesses  an  agency 
of  civilization  and  culture  which  is  denied  to  other  faiths. 

Fasting  is,  of  course,  a  mere  discipline,  but  it  is  also  of  great 
hygienic  value,  and,  as  stated  by  the  Sheikh-ul -Islam,  "The  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  of  purity  and  cleanliness,  which  are  rational, 
also  fulfil  the  hygienic  requirements  of  the  physician." 

Indeed,  as  regards  Muhamrnadan  rules  generally  regarding 
abstention  from  wine,  pork,  improperly  slaughtered  flesh,  the  dis- 
posal of  what  would  be  injurious  if  not  quickly  made  away  with,  etc., 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  they  were  not  laid  down  to  worry 
those  who  fulfil  them,  but  to  benefit  them  in  body  and  mind. 

With  regard  to  social  gradations  the  rich  man  is  considered  to 
be  the  natural  protector  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  man  takes 
his  place  at  the  table  of  the  rich.  Nowhere  in  Muhamrnadan 
society  is  there  any  invidious  distinction  between  rich  and  poor; 
and  even  a  Muhamrnadan  slave  is  not  only  a  member  of  the 
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household,  but  has  also  far  greater  chances  of  rising  to  a  position 
in  the  Government  or  in  Society  than  an  English  pauper. 

Food  is  given  to  any  one  who  needs  it,  and  charity  is  ad- 
ministered direct,  and  not  by  the  circuitous  means  of  a  Poor  Law 
system.  Indeed,  from  a  Muhammadan,  as  also  from  the  Budd- 
histic, point  of  view,  the  giving  of  charity  puts  the  giver  into 
a  state  of  obligation  to  the  receiver,  since  it  enables  the  former 
to  cultivate  his  sense  of  benevolence. 

In  the  same  way,  among  the  Hindu  Brahmins,  when  even  a 
l<  sweeper  "  comes  to  ask  for  alms  at  a  Brahmin's  door,  the  latter 
worships  him  for  having  afforded  him  the  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  charity.  Such  a  view,  in  my  humble  opinion,  includes 
all  the  "  graces  "  of  the  truest  and  widest  Christian  charity,  and, 
from  that  standpoint,  I  can  only  say  that  the  best  "  Christians  " 
I  ever  knew  were  a  Brahmin  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
Christ,  an  old  Muhammadan  who  revered  Him  as  a  prophet,  and 
a  poor  Jew  who  nursed  through  a  long  illness  the  Christian  who 
had  deprived  him  of  his  little  all. 

Servants,  although  they  partake  of  meals  after,  fare  exactly  the 
same  as,  their  masters. 

In  a  Mosque  there  is  perfect  equality  among  worshippers ;  there 
are  no  pews ;  the  "  Imam  "  of  the  place  or  any  other  worshipper 
may  lead  the  prayers,  and  nothing  can  be  a  more  devotional  sight 
than  a  crowd  of  Muslim  worshippers  going  through  their  various 
genuflexions  with  perfect  regularity  and  silence. 

Englishmen  object  to  formalism,  but  they  often  worship  routine 
and  the  letter,  rather  than  the  spirit,  of  rules.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  English  precision  is  at  the  root  of  a  great  deal  of  evil ;  and 
if  charity  in  its  widest  sense  is  the  greatest  of  virtues,  the  formalities 
that  accompany  its  collection  and  distribution  in  this  country 
destroy  its  very  grace. 

We  do  not  seem  to  recognize  that  laws  are  laid  down  for  general 
guidance,  and  that  the  letter  of  such  laws  is  not  to  be  the  lord  but 
the  servant  of  our  interpretation  of  them.  Above  all,  our  abstract 
charity,  our  abstract  religion,  our  hard-and-fast  rules  are  in  con- 
trast to  the  personal,  individual,  concrete,  dramatic,  allegorical, 
and  imaginative  which  characterize  the  Eastern  faiths  and  forms 
that  have  been  adapted  by  us.  There  would  be  no  Nihilists  and 
no  Socialists  in  Europe  were  Western  society  constituted  on  the 
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basis  of  Muhammadanism ;  for  in  it  a  man  is  not  taught  to  be  dis- 
satisfied, as  is  the  great  effort,  aim,  and  result  of  our  civilization. 

I  would  now  draw  your  attention  to  what  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam 
says  regarding  marriage.  The  marriage  contract  requires  the 
attestation  of  two  witnesses,  and  constitutes  a  religious  act;  but 
it  is  not  sacramental,  as  with  Christians  and  Hindus. 

The  husband  is  to  enjoy  his  wife's  company,  but  he  cannot 
force  her  to  accompany  him  to  another  country ;  he  is,  however, 
in  the  latter  case,  bound  to  continue  to  maintain  her. 

When  a  connubial  quarrel  takes  place  arbitrators  may  be 
chosen,  and  divorce  is  allowed  if  the  parties  cannot  remain 
together  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  enmity.  You  will  admit 
that  Muhammadan  legislation  on  the  subject  of  marriage  does 
not  deserve  the  opprobrium  that  has  been  cast  on  it  by  Christian 
writers. 

The  statement  that  among  Muhammadans  there  exists  the 
power  of  unlimited  marriage  along  with  unlimited  power  of 
divorce  is  not  true.  Divorce  is  not  such  an  easy  matter,  as  you 
may  have  perceived  from  the  letter  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  for  it 
cannot  be  obtained  without  the  judgment  of  arbitrators. 

Besides,  at  marriage  a  certain  dowry  is  named,  which  has  to  be 
paid  to  the  wife  in  the  event  of  divorce  ;  and  many  women  fix 
the  amount  in  a  sum  far  larger  than  the  husband  would  ever  be 
able  to  pay,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against  the  danger  of 
a  divorce. 

The  Christian,  or  rather  Hindu,  view  of  marriage,  that  it  is 
spiritual,  is  no  doubt  higher  than  the  Muhammadan  ;  but  the 
practice  of  Christian  countries  generally  shows  less  observance  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  marriage-tie  than  that  of  Muhammadans. 

Among  the  Hindus  marriage,  being  spiritual,  cannot  be 
dissolved,  and  among  the  Roman  Catholics  it  can  only  be  dis- 
solved with  the  greatest  difficulty;  but  whether  the  sacramen- 
tal or  the  contract  view  of  marriage  be  taken,  the  union  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  of  a  permanent 
nature  in  all  countries  and  among  all  religions,  though  I  grieve 
to  have  to  admit  that,  having  lived  among  Muhammadans  from 
1848  to  within  two  years,  in  spite  of  their  "  unlimited  opportunity 
for  divorce,"  I  have  known  of  more  cases  of  divorce  among 
Christians  than  among  them.    I   have  also  no  hesitation  in 
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affirming  that  in  kindness  to  their  family,  to  the  learned  or  aged, 
to  strangers,  and  to  the  brute  creation,  the  bulk  of  Muham- 
madans  are  a  pattern  to  so-called  Christians. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  regarding  the  much-abused  subject 
of  Muhammadan  polygamy.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  polygamy 
tends  to  provide  for  the  surplus  fen.ale  population  in  the  few 
places  where  there  is  such  surplus,  and  that  polygamy  is  a  check 
on  prostitution  and  its  attendant  evils,  as  also  a  protection  against 
illegitimacy  of  birth,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Muhammadans  have  only  one  wife.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
teaching  of  Muhammadanism. 

Muhammad  came  into  a  state  of  society  where  to  have  a 
daughter  was  considered  to  be  a  misfortune,  and  where  female 
children  were  sometimes  buried  alive.  There  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  women  that  a  man  could  marry,  and  they  were  a  part 
of  the  property  divided  among  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  person. 

On  the  unlimited  polygamy  which  produced  this  state  of  things 
Muhammad  put  a  check ;  he  directed  that  a  man  could  only  enter 
into  the  marriage  contract  with  two,  three,  or  four  wives,  if  he 
could  behave  with  equal  justice  and  equal  love  to  them  all. 

Unless  he  could  do  that  he  was  only  permitted  to  marry  one 
wife.  Now  as,  practically,  no  one  can  be,  as  a  rule,  equally  fair 
and  loving  to  two  or  more  wives,  the  spirit  of  Muhammad's 
legislation  is  clearly  in  favour  of  monogamy. 

He  also  raised  woman  from  the  condition  of  being  a  property 
to  that  of  a  proprietor,  and  he  constituted  her  as  the  first  "legal" 
sharer  whose  interests  the  Muhammadan  law  has  to  consult. 

The  allegation  has  been  made  against  Muhammad  that  by  his 
own  example  he  justified  profligacy. 

Let  this  statement  be  examined.  Fortunately,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  legendary  individual,  but  with  an  historical  person, 
whose  almost  ever}7  act  and  saying  is  recorded  in  the  Hadis  or 
collections  of  traditions,  which,  next  to  the  Koran,  form  a  rule 
of  Muhammadan  conduct.  These  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles "  are 
subjected  to  the  most  stringent  rules  of  criticism  as  to  their 
authenticity,  and  unless  the  story  of  an  act  or  saying  of  the 
Prophet  can  be  traced  to  one  of  his  own  companions,  it  is  thrown 
out  of  the  order  of  traditions,  which  form  the  subject  of  critical 
investigation  as  to  their  actual  occurrence  adopted  by  Muham- 
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madan  commentators.  We  have  certainly  far  less  authority  of  a 
secular  character  for  the  sayings  and  doings  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Well,  then,  on  what  authorities,  good,  bad,  or  doubtful, 
do  the  allegations  of  Muhammad's  profligacy  rest  ?  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that,  following  every  such  story  to  its 
source,  it  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  unsubstantiated,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  very  great  credit  of  Muhammad,  in  spite 
of  many  temptations,  he  preserved  the  utmost  chastity  in  a  state 
of  society  which  did  not  practise  that  virtue. 

Living  among  heathen  Arabs,  he  remained  perfectly  chaste  till, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  married  a  woman  of  forty  (equivalent 
to  one  of  fifty  in  Europe) ;  and  he  married  her  because  she  was 
his  benefactor  and  believed  in  his  sacred  mission.  As  he  stated 
years  after  her  death  to  a  young  and  beautiful  wife,  who  was 
"  only  jealous  of  the  old  and  dead  Khadija,"  in  answer  to  her 
question  "  Am  I  not  so  good  as  she  ?  "  "  No,  you  are  not  so  good ; 
for  she  believed  in  me  when  no  one  else  did,  she  was  my  first 
disciple,  and  she  honoured  and  protected  me  when  I  was  poor  and 
forsaken." 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  marriage  with  her,  twenty  years, 
he  remained  absolutely  faithful  to  her. 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  we  find  him  taking  wife 
after  wife ;  but  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  had  shown  such  self-control  till  that  age,  there  may  be  reasons 
other  than  those  assigned  by  Christian  writers  for  his  many  mar- 
riages ?    What  are  these  reasons  ? 

I  believe  that  the  real  cause  of  his  many  marriages  at  an  old 
age  was  charity,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  widows  of  his 
persecuted  followers. 

Persecution  was  great  against  his  followers,  "  the  believers  in 
one  God."  At  one  time  no  one  was  allowed  to  give  them  food, 
and  some  of  them  were  obliged  to  escape  to  Abyssinia  in  order  to 
seek  a  refuge  with  the  Christian  king  of  that  land.  The  king  did 
not  give  them  up  to  their  persecutors.  Some  of  them  died  in 
Abyssinia;  and  their  widows,  who  would  otherwise  have  perished, 
Muhammad  took  into  his  household.  The  idea  that  the  Prophet 
had  any  improper  intention  in  so  doing  is  without  foundation ; 
especially  if  we  consider  that  he  had  given  abundant  proof  during 
his  youth  of  continence.  The  story  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prophet 
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with  Zainab,  the  divorced  wife  of  his  freedman  and  adopted  son, 
Zeid,  has  also  given  rise  to  misconception.  It  may  be  premised  that 
the  heathen  Arabs  considered  it  wrong  to  marry  the  divorced  wife 
of  an  adopted  son,  although  they  had  no  objection  to  marry  the 
wives  (excluding  their  own  mother)  of  a  deceased  father,  just  as 
some  people  nowadays  might  not  mind  breaking  the  Decalogue 
who  would  on  no  account  "  whistle  on  a  Sunday." 

Muhammad  excluded  all  this  "nonsense"  by  saying  that  an 
adopted  child  was  not  a  real  child;  and  this  being  so,  it  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  To  affirm  this 
truth  and  not  to  justify  a  new  marriage  the  Prophet  received 
a  revelation,  which  has  been  misconstrued  as  a  sanction  to  a 
wrongful  act. 

It  really  seems  to  me  that  if  men  cultivated  something  like  true 
charity  they  would  have  a  different  view  of  other  religions  than 
they  now  hold,  and  that  they  would  endeavour  to  learn  about 
them  from  their  original  sources,  instead  of  from  the  prejudiced 
second-hand  reports  of  the  opponents  of  these  religions. 

Celibacy  is  rare  among  Mussulmans,  and  there  are  very  few,  if 
any,  marriageable  women  that  are  not  married. 

Adultery  is  punished  equally  both  in  man  and  woman.  The 
culprit  is  flogged  with  a  hundred  stripes  publicly. 

With  regard  to  concubine  slaves,  the  Muhammadan  law  will  not 
allow  their  offspring  to  be  branded  with  infamy  ;  and  the  child  of 
a  slave  inherits  with  the  children  of  her  master.  Among  us  an 
illegitimate  child  has  little  protection,  and  even  our  highest  ideal 
of  marriage  falls  far  short  of,  e.g.,  the  Hindu  marriage  in  a  good 
caste,  in  which  the  wife  prays  for  the  salvation  of  her  husband, 
as  without  her  prayers  his  salvation  could  not  be  accomplished. 

The  Muhammadans  have  no  taverns,  gaming-houses,  or  brothels, 
nor  have  they  any  idea  of  legalizing  prostitution ;  and  as  regards 
their  general  conversation  it  is  infinitely  more  decent,  as  a  rule, 
than  that  of  most  Europeans.  I  have  seen  young  Muhammadan 
fellows  at  school  and  college,  and  their  conduct  and  talk  are  far 
better  than  is  the  case  among  English  young  men. 

Indeed,  the  talk  of  the  latter  is  often  such  as  would  incur 
punishment  in  a  Muhammadan  land. 

The  married  woman  is  in  a  better  legal  position  than  the 
married  Englishwoman,  and  she  can  give  evidence  in  attestation 
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of  a  birth,  marriage,  or  death,  which  is  still  denied  to  a  woman 
in  republican  France. 

As  regards  the  assumed  immutability  of  the  Muhammadan 
religion,  there  is  a  liberty  of  interpretation  of  the  Koran  which 
enables  "  Islam  "  to  be  adapted  to  every  sect  and  country  :  e.g.,  the 
law  laid  down  for  its  interpretation  that  a  conditional  sentence 
has  to  take  precedence  of  an  absolute  one,  is  one  that  secures 
every  reasonable  liberty  of  conscience  :  e.g.,  "  fight  the  infidels  "  is 
an  absolute  sentence;  "fight  the  infidels  if  they  attack  you  first" 
is  a  conditional  sentence,  and  has  therefore  first  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  much  misunderstood  question 
of  the  ''holy  war,"  or  rather  "Jihad,"  against  infidels.  Indeed,  no 
such  war  is  legitimate  except  in  self-defence  against  those  who 
persecute  Muhammadans  because  they  believe  in  one  God  and 
who  turn  them  out  from  their  homes  ;  in  other  words,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Muslim  refugees  to  Abyssinia  (see  Appendix  V.,  article 
on  Jihad).  As  for  religious  toleration,  there  is  much  more 
of  it  in  practice  among  Muhammadans  than  has  been  the  case  at 
any  rate,  in  Christian  countries ;  and  had  this  not  been  the  fact, 
the  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Jewish  communities  would  not  have 
preserved  their  autonomy,  religion,  and  language  under,  say, 
Turkish  rule, — a  rule,  I  may  add  from  personal  knowledge,  which 
offers  many  lessons  of  forbearance  and  humanity  to  Christian 
legislation. 

Muhammad  included  Jews  and  Christians  among  Muslims ; 
for  those  who  believe  in  God  and  the  last  day  "  shall  have  no 
fear  upon  them,  neither  shall  they  grieve." 

In  the  chapter  on  "Pilgrimage"  in  the  Koran,  the  object  of 
a  religious  war  is  declared  to  be  the  protection  of  "  mosques, 
synagogues,  and  churches,"  for  in  them  alike  "  the  name  of  God  is 
frequently  commemorated." 

Is  not  this  as  tolerant  a  position  as  we  have  only  reached  after 
centuries  (if,  indeed,  judging  from  the  present  foolish  crusade 
against  Muhammadanism,  which  we  ar  confounding  with  slavery, 
we  have  reached  such  a  position)  ? 

I  know  many  Muhammadans  who  have  subscribed  to  churches ; 
how  many  Christians  subscribe  to  mosques  ?  Yet  in  them  "  the 
name  of  God  "  is,  indeed,  commemorated. 

As  for  Muhammadan  persecutions  of  Christians,  they  do  not 
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compare  with  the  massacres  of  Muhammadans  by  Christians. 
A b  uno  disce  omnes.  When  Omar,  in  order  to  avenge  a  former 
massacre  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders,  swore  to  put  the 
defenders  of  the  city  to  death  he  refrained  from  doing  so  after 
taking  it ;  for,  as  he  said,  "  I  will  rather  incur  the  sin  of  breaking 
my  oath  than  put  to  death  a  single  creature  of  God." 

I  cannot  conclude  this  address  better  than  by  insisting  on  the 
fact  that  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Muhammadan  religions  are 
sister-faiths,  having  a  common  origin ;  and  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  day  will  come  when  Christians  will  honour  Christ  more 
by  also  honouring  Muhammad. 

There  is  a  common  ground  between  Muhammadanism  and 
Christianity,  and  he  is  a  better  Christian  who  reveres  the  truths 
enunciated  by  the  Prophet  Muhammad. 

G.  W.  LEITNER. 


^TIME.^ 

AUGUST,  1889. 
YOUNG  ME.  AINSLIE'S  COUETSHIP. 

By  F.  CI  PHILIPS. 

Chapter  XXI. 

Florence  Keane  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  at  Grosvenor 
Square.  Some  people  had  come  to  lunch,  but  they  had  taken  their 
departure,  and  Florence  was  alone.  She  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  no  plans  for  the  afternoon,  and  was  just  subsiding  into 
that  lazy,  dreamy,  delicious  condition  of  mind  only  attainable 
by  people  who  have  no  cares,  or  those  who  are  absolutely 
careless  —  if  we  except  the  artificial  condition  produced  by 
opium — when  her  aunt,  Miss  Firbank,  was  announced. 

Now  Miss  Letitia  Firbank  was  the  eldest  sister  of  Florence's 
mother.  She  was  considerably  over  sixty,  but  looked  much 
younger.  She  was  tall  and  stately,  had  been  remarkably 
handsome,  and,  with  the  one  exception  of  an  unhappy  attach- 
ment when  she  was  about  seventeen,  had  never  had  a  care 
in  the  world.  Miss  Firbank  was  in  many  ways  a  very  good- 
hearted  woman,  and  was  extremely  fond  of  her  niece ;  but 
she  was  worldly  in  its  hardest  sense,  and  would  sooner  have 
seen  Florence  miserable  with  a  Duke  who  ill-treated  her  than 
happy  with  a  poor  man  who  made  her  life  contented  and 
peaceful. 

There  are  many  such  people  in  the  world  as  Miss  Firbank, 
people  who  with  the  best  intentions  have  wrecked  lives  and 
ruined  futures  with  that  characteristic  light-heartlessness  which 
belongs  to  those  who  fancy  that  they  possess  a  licence  to  play 
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the  part  of  Providence  in  dealing  with  those  with  whom  they 
are  brought  in  contact. 

"  Well,  my  child,  here  I  am,  you  see,"  said  Miss  Letitia.  "  I 
only  got  back  from  Paris  last  night,  and  have  rushed  round 
to  see  you." 

"  Dear  Aunt  Letty,  I  am  so  glad  !" 

u What  is  this  news  that  I  hear  from  your  papa  ?  I  called 
at  the  bank  this  morning  and  saw  him,  and  lie  tells  me  that 
you  are  engaged,  and  to  a  young  man  without  a  penny,  or 
next  door  to  it.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Have  you 
gone  mad  since  I  went  away,  and  has  your  father  followed 
your  example  ?    Tell  me,  Florence." 

"  No,  Aunt  Letty,  I  think  1  am  quite  sane,  and  I  am  sure 
that  papa  is." 

"  Then  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  Mr.  Ainslie  and  I  are  very  fond  of  each 
other.  Mr.  Ainslie,  by  the  way,  though  by  no  means  rich, 
is  far  from  being  penniless.  I  am  certain  that  you  will  like 
him  when  you  see  him." 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  Well,  papa  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  he  likes  him 
immensely." 

"  Your  father  is  in  his  dotage." 

"  Papa  is  as  sensible  as  ever,  Aunt  Letty.  He  has  not  seen 
proper  to  thwart  me  in  what,  after  all,  concerns  me  more  than 
anyone  else." 

c<  Why,  my  dear  Florence,  with  your  money  and  your  looks 
you  might  have  married  anyone.  Nothing  was  beyond  your 
reach.  I  think,  at  least,  you  might  have  consulted  me  in 
the  matter,"  the  old  lady  continued,  "  before  finally  pledging 
yourself  to  this  mad  engagement." 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  a  mad  engagement.  Besides,  you  were 
abroad,  and  the  whole  thing  came  so  suddenly.  And  I  am  very 
fond  of  Philip,  and  nothing  would  have  altered  my  judgment. 
We  love  each  other,  and  we  shall  be  very  comfortably  off.  That 
is  a  combination  which  ought  to  bring  happiness,  ought  it  not, 
Aunt  Letty  ?  " 

"I  am  very  disappointed,  my  dear,  and  I  can't  help  saying 
so.    Since  your  poor  mother  died,  I  have  tried  as  best  I  could 
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to  supply  her  place,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  taken  as  much 
interest  in  your  future  as  she  would  have  done  if  she  had 
been  here.  And  you  must  admit  that  it  is  a  little  annoying 
to  see  the  hopes  I  had  formed  of  a  brilliant  future  for  you 
shattered  in  this  way  ;  and  to  be  calmly  told  by  your  father 
that  you  are  engaged  to  this  needy  country  bumpkin,  without 
my  being  consulted  in  the  matter  ! " 

"  Well,  don't  say  anything  more  against  Philip,  Aunt  Letty — 
I  don't  like  it,  and  it  can  do  no  good  whatever.  I  am  going 
to  marry  him,  and  nothing  will  alter  me." 

"  Why,  there  is  young  Helsham  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
you — he  told  me  so  himself  before  I  went  away.  Good-looking, 
well-born,  amiable,  I  am  sure,  and  fifty  thousand  a  year  if 
a  penny.  You  could  have  him  in  a  moment  if  you  would 
hold  up  your  little  finger." 

"  Then  I  certainly  sha'n't  hold  it  up,  Aunt  Letty.  Lord 
Helsham  is  a  fool.  He  is  no  doubt  rich,  and  he  may  be  good- 
looking — I  don't  consider  him  so ;  but  he  is  simply  an  idiot." 

"  So  much  the  better,  my  dear  Florence.  What  does  a  woman 
want  with  a  clever  husband,  as  long  as  he  has  money  and 
position  ? " 

"  Lord  Helsham  would  drive  me  mad  in  a  week.  Nothing 
would  ever  have  induced  me  to  have  married  him,  even  if 
he  had  asked  me.  And  this  he  has  never  done,  and,  probably, 
never  had  any  intention  of  doing." 

"And  I  tell  you  that  he  had  every  intention.  He  would 
propose  to-morrow  if  I  were  only  to  give  him  a  hint." 

"  Then  pray  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Aunt  Letty." 

"  Surely  you  would  not  hesitate  between  these  two  men, 
Florence  ? " 

"  No,  Aunt,  that  is  quite  true.  But  I  should  not  choose  Lord 
Helsham.  And  now  let  us  talk  of  something  else,  I  am  getting 
rather  tired  of  this." 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,  if  you  refuse  to  listen  to  reason,  of 
course  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  But  my  last  word  on  this 
subject  is,  think  the  whole  thing  over  a  little  more  carefully 
than  you  appear  to  have  done.  You  were  quite  right  just 
now  when  you  said  that  it  was  a  matter  that  concerned  you 
more  than  anyone  else.     It  certainly  does.     And  a  hurried, 
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imprudent  marriage  like  the  one  you  are  about  to  contract 
will,  in  all  probability,  bring  its  own  punishment.  Good-bye, 
my  dear  child,  I  won't  bother  you  any  more  now.  But  come 
and  see  me  in  two  or  three  days,  and  then  tell  me  if  you 
don't  think  there  is  some  sense  in  what  I  have  been  saying, 
after  all." 

"  Good-bye,  Aunt,  and  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness," 
said  Florence,  kissing  Miss  Firbank.  "  It  is  very  good  of  you 
to  bother  your  head  about  me  at  all.  I  am  afraid  I  appear 
very  ungrateful  in  not  allowing  you  to  persuade  me,  but  I 
do  love  Philip  so  much !  " 

"Very  well,  my  dear;  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see."  And  the 
old  lady  took  her  departure  in  the  devout  hope  that  some  of 
the  seed  that  she  had  sown  would  spring  up  and  bear  fruit. 
The  ground  certainly  did  not  look  very  promising,  but  Miss 
Firbank  did  not  altogether  despair.  She  was  a  woman  with 
considerable  firmness  of  character,  and  had  always  managed 
to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  Florence.  And  Miss 
Firbank  had  made  up  her  mind  that  if  she  could  possibly 
prevent  it  the  marriage  between  her  niece  and  young  Mr. 
Ainslie  should  not  take  place. 

t\*  ^  <P  ^  w 

An  hour  later  old  Mr.  Keane  came  in. 

"  Aunt  Letty  has  been  here,  papa,"  said  Florence. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  had  her  bothering  at  the  bank.  I  wish  she 
would  learn  to  mind  her  own  business." 

"  Aunt  Letty  is  very  kind,  papa,  and  I  am  quite  sure  wishes 
me  well,  but  I  won't  have  her  interfering  between  Philip  and 
me ;  and  this  I  know  is  what  she  wants  to  do.  She  does  not 
like  the  idea  of  our  marriage,  and  calls  poor  Philip  horrid 
names — 'penniless  country  bumpkin,'  I  think  she  said." 

"  Damn  her  impertinence  !  "  said  Mr.  Keane.  "  She  took  me 
to  task  as  if  I  were  a  boy  of  twelve ;  first  said  I  was  neglecting 
my  duty  towards  you,  and  then  that  I  was  acting  like  a  madman. 
At  last  I  told  her  plainly  that  I  would  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
then  she  left  in  a  huff." 

"  Well,  it  does  not  much  matter,"  answered  Florence  ;  "  my  own 
sweetest  papa  has  let  me  have  my  own  way,  and  I  am  a  very 
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haj>py  giil."  And  Florence  pub  her  ar.ns  round  her  fathers 
neck. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  child ! "  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"  As  long  as  you  are  happy  that  is  all  I  care  for  in  this  world — 
for  it  is  all  I  have  to  live  for.  And  I  have  no  intention  of 
allowing  you  to  be  worried  by  your  aunt." 

And  then,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  they  abandoned  disagreeable 
subjects,  and  the  father  chatted  to  the  daughter  pleasantly,  and 
in  that  happy  unconstrained  manner  which  wise  parents  always 
adopt  in  their  relations  with  their  children. 

Chapter  XXII. 

The  following  week  Philip  came  up  to  town  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Of  course  he  stayed  with  the  Keanes,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
how  delighted  the  two  lovers  were  to  be  re-united. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Philip  presented  his  fiancee  with  his 
mother's  gift.  Florence  was  charmed,  and  in  the  first  flush  of 
pride  carried  the  diamonds  off  in  triumph  to  her  father. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  these,  papa  ?  They  are  Mrs.  Ainslie's 
present  to  me." 

"  They  are  simply  magnificent,"  said  the  old  banker,  fairly- 
astonished  at  the  beauty  of  the  gems;  "  and  you  may  tell  Philip 
that  I  consider  you  a  very  lucky  girl." 

On  the  day  after  Philip's  arrival  Miss  Firbank  came  to  lunch. 
That  worthy  lady  had  not  seen  Florence  since  the  interview 
described  in  the  last  chapter.  Mr.  Keane  was  in  the  City  as 
usual,  and  no  one  else  was  invited. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  you  will  like  my  aunt,  Philip  dear," 
said  Florence,  just  before  the  old  lady's  arrival.  "  It  will  all 
depend  upon  whether  she  chooses  to  make  herself  agreeable  or 
not.    No  one  can  be  nicer  and  " 

"  No  one  can  be  nastier,  I  suppose,"  said  Philip.  "  I  gather 
from  your  manner,  Florence,  that  your  aunt  does  not  quite 
approve  of  me.    13  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  speak  frankly,"  answered  Florence,  "  you  are  right. 
But  Aunt  Letty  has  not  seen  you  yet,  and  that  makes  all  the 
difference." 

"  I  am  not  so  conceited  as  to  think  that  everyone  takes  the 
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same  view  of  me  as  you  do,"  said.  Philip;  "however,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  your  aunt." 

"  Well,"  cried  Florence,  "  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  what 
anyone  thinks  of  either  of  us,  is  it,  Philip,  so  long  as  we  are 
mutually  satisfied  with  each  other  ? " 

u  I  should  think  not,"  said  Philip,  sealing  his  acquiescence  with 
a  kiss,  and  shortly  afterwards  Miss  Firbank  was  announced. 

Florence  immediately  presented  Mr.  Ainslie  to  her  aunt,  and 
the  old  lady  bowed  coldly,  and  extended  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
to  poor  Philip.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Firbank  was  considerably 
struck  with  the  young  man's  appearance,  and  in  some  measure 
ceased  her  wonder  at  what  she  had  hitherto  considered  her  niece's 
mad  infatuation. 

"I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Ainslie," 
Miss  Firbank  said.  "  Florence  is  as  dear  to  me  as  if  she  were 
my  own  child,  and  her  future  happiness  concerns  me  quite  as 
nearly." 

"So  Florence  has  told  me,"  answered  Philip,  not  knowing 
exactly  what  to  say,  and  feeling  instinctively  that  he  had  no 
friend  in  this  old  lady.  Her  opening  remarks  had  been 
sufficiently  kindly,  but  her  manner  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
be  correspondingly  genuine. 

"  I  shall  never  succeed  in  breaking  off  the  marriage,"  thought 
Miss  Firbank,  looking  at  Philip  through  the  corner  of  her  eyes, 
"  by  appearing  to  oppose  it.  Florence  is  evidently  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  this  handsome  young  fellow,  and  any  opposition  on 
my  part  would  only  have  the  effect  of  making  her  all  the  more 
keen.  I  know  young  women  too  well.  No  ;  my  only  chance  is 
to  trust  in  time.  Many  things  may  occur  before  the  wedding- 
day.    Who  knows  what  may  happen  ? " 

And  with  these  philosophical  reflections  she  took  Philip's  arm, 
and,  Florence  following,  the  three  went  down  to  lunch. 

Acting  on  her  present  inspiration,  Miss  Firbank  made  herself 
as  pleasant  as  possible  during  the  remainder  of  her  visit,  and  as 
few  people  could  be  more  charming  than  the  old  lady  when  she 
chose  to  exert  herself  in  that  direction,  Florence  looked  upon 
the  meeting  of  her  aunt  and  her  lover  as  distinctly  satisfactory. 

Before  her  departure  Miss  Firbank  took  her  aside,  and 
whispered  to  Florence, — 
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"  He  is  a  very  charming  young  man,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
at  your  choice.    I  am  most  agreeably  surprised." 

Florence,  quite  unsuspecting,  pressed  her  aunt's  hand  affec- 
tionately. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Aunt  Letty,"  she  said,  "  you  have  made  me 
very  happy.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  miserable  if  you 
and  Philip  had  not  been  friends." 

**?       *  *  *  *  * 

"  Well,  Philip,"  said  Florence,  when  Miss  Firbank  had  gone, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  Aunt  Letty  ?  My  belief  is  that  you 
have  quite  won  her  heart.  Take  care  what  you  are  about,  or 
I  shall  be  getting  jealous." 

"  If  you  really  want  to  know  the  truth,"  replied  Philip,  "  I 
don't  trust  her.  It  may  seem  very  suspicious,  and  indeed 
ungrateful,  of  me  to  say  so,  for  she  was  certainly  very  civil  to 
me.  But  I  am  sure  you  would  prefer  that  I  gave  you  a  straight- 
forward answer.  I  don't  trust  your  aunt,  and  I  believe  that,  if 
she  has  the  power,  she  will  cause  mischief  between  us." 

"  She  never  will  have  the  power,  Philip  dear  ;  but  I  think  you 
wrong  her  all  the  same,"  answered  Florence.  "  My  aunt  did  not 
entirely  approve  of  the  engagement  when  she  first  heard  of  it, 
but  now  she  has  seen  you  she  has  changed  her  mind,  as  I  always 
knew  she  would." 

"  You  have  known  her  all  your  life,"  said  Philip.  "  I  only 
met  her  for  the  first  time  to-day.  You  are  probably  right.  I 
have  only  told  you  the  impression  she  made  upon  me,  but  I 
daresay  after  all  it  was  an  entirely  erroneous  one." 

"  I  am  sure  it  was.  But  it  is  not  much  good  discussing  the 
matter.  Time  will  show.  And  nothing  shall  ever  come  between 
us,  shall  it,  Philip  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  sweetheart." 

"  Philip,  I  have  never  been  really  happy  in  my  life  till  now — I 
mean  until  I  met  you.  Papa  has  always  been  more  than  kind 
to  me.  He  is  the  dearest  old  pet  in  the  world,  as  you  know. 
Then,  too,  Aunt  Letty  has  been  very  good  to  me.  In  fact,  every- 
body has  been  very  good  to  me,  and  if  I  had  cried  for  the  moon 
I  believe  people  would  have  tried  to  get  it  for  me.  But  you 
have  come  into  my  life  and  changed  my  whole  being,  as  it  were. 
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I  understand  'the  joy  of  living'  now,  which  before  was  to  me  a 
meaningless  phrase.    Nothing  shall  ever  part  us,  shall  it,  Philip  V 

"  Nothing,  my  darling." 

"  Swear  it,  Philip." 

"  I  swear  it." 

"  Must  you  really  go  back  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so.  But  I  shall  soon  be  up  again,  and  next 
time  I  will  bring  my  mother.  I  want  you  to  love  her,  Florence, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  when  you  know  her.  You  will  not  find 
her  a  bit  like  that  terrible  being,  the  conventional  mother-in- 
law.  She  does  not  understand  what  mischief-making  means, 
she  is  utterly  unselfish,  and  she  is  as  true  as  steel.  No  words 
that  I  could  employ  would  do  justice  to  her  kindness  of  heart. 
You  see  I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  her." 

"  And  so  you  ought  to  be — I  like  you  all  the  better  for  it, 
Philip  dear.  Our  future  should  be  a  very  bright  one.  I  don't 
see  a  single  cloud  in  the  horizon." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  Philip.  "  Thanks  to  you,  I  am  the 
happiest  man  in,  England,  and  although  I  can  never  repay  you 
for  your  goodness  to  me,  it  certainly  won't  be  for  want  of 
trying." 

And  then  they  drifted  into  that  kind  of  conversation  common 
to  lovers,  and  a  good  deal  more  interesting  to  those  selfish  indi- 
viduals than  to  anyone  else. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Firbank  had  scarcely  reached  her  tiny  house  in  Curzon 
Street  when  Lord  Helsham  was  announced. 

"  Very  glad  to  see  you  back  again,  Miss  Firbank,"  he  said. 
"  How  did  you  leave  Paris  ?  " 

"  Much  the  same,  Lord  Helsham,  but  I  was,  as  I  always  am 
when  I  go  there,  very  sorry  to  leave  it — very  sorry  indeed.  One 
somehow  seems  to  breathe  there  with  less  difficulty  than  in 
London  :  one  lives  there,  and  merely  exists  here." 

"  Nobody  likes  Paris  better  than  I  do,"  said  the  Guardsman. 
"  I  generally  go  over  two  or  three  times  a-year.  I  don't  know  a 
soul  there,  but  I  always  manage  to  have  good  sport.  Of  course 
I  don't  go  alone.  Three  or  four  of  us  make  up  a  party,  and  a 
very  pleasant  time  of  it  we  generally  have." 
'    "  I've  not  much  doubt  of  that,"  answered  Miss  Firbank. 
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"  I'm  very  glad  you've  come  back,"  continued  Lord  Helsham, 
"because  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Miss  Keane.  I've 
promised  my  mother  to  settle  down,  and  I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  leave  the  service.  I've  had  eight  years  of  it,  and  I'm  getting 
rather  sick  of  it.  Now  I'm  awfully  fond  of  your  niece,  Miss  Fir- 
bank.  I  daresay  it's  partly  because  I  know  she  don't  care  a  rap 
about  me.  And  it's  partly  because  she's  so  handsome,  and  so 
clever,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Never  mind  the  reason  ;  there  it  is. 
I'm  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her.  Do  you  think  there's  any 
chance  ?  I'd  make  any  settlements  the  old  man  chose  to  ask 
for — I'm  sure  there'd  be  no  difficulty  about  that.  My  property 
is  quite  unencumbered,  and  the  tenants  pay  regularly,  which  is 
more  than  most  landlords  can  say.  Do  you  think  there's  any 
chance  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  I  should  think  that  there  was  every  chance,  Lord  Helsham." 

"  They  tell  me  that  she's  half  engaged  to  a  fellow  I  met  at 
their  house  the  other  day — I  forget  his  name,  but  it  don't  matter. 
A  big  countrified-looking  sort  of  fellow,  but  no  fool,  all  the  same, 
I  should  think.  I  daresay  there's  no  truth  in  it.  People  tell 
such  awful  lies  now-a-days  that  one  can't  believe  a  tenth  of 
what  they  say.  However,  there  is  some  such  report  going  about. 
Have  you  heard  anything  ?  " 

"  There's  nothing  in  it  whatever,"  said  Miss  Firbank  boldly. 
"As  you  say,  people  do  tell  dreadful  stories,  or  at  any  rate 
exaggerate  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  Mr.  Ainslie — that  is,, 
his  name — is  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Keane's,  and  sometimes  stays 
in  Grosvenor  Square.  That  is  all.  There  is  nothing  between 
him  and  Florence  but  ordinary  friendship,  believe  me." 

"  Then  you  think  I  should  have  a  chance  if  I  proposed  ?  "  asked 
Lord  Helsham. 

"  I  haven't  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it,"  said  Miss  Firbank. 

"  Well,  I  shall  take  my  chance  to-morrow." 

"  No,  don't  do  that.  Wait  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will  sound 
my  niece  in  the  meantime." 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Firbank,  I'll  be  guided  by  you.  I'm  devoted 
to  Miss  Keane,  and  though  it  may  sound  a  bit  conceited  on  my 
part  to  say  so,  I  think  she  might  do  worse  than  take  me." 

"I  should  think  so,  indeed,  Lord  Helsham.  My  niece  would 
be  mad  if  she  refused  you." 
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"  Well,  I  won't  go  quite  as  far  as  that,  but  I'd  try  my  hardest 
to  make  her  happy,  and  I  think  I  should  succeed.  I've  set  my 
heart  on  this  marriage,  and  I  do  hope,  Miss  Firbank,  that  you 
will  help  me  as  much  as  you  can." 

"You  have  my  very  best  wishes  for  your  success,  Lord 
Helsham,  and  you  can  rely  upon  my  doing  everything  in  my 
power  to  further  your  views." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  indeed,"  said  the  young  man.  "  I  shall 
never  forget  your  kindness." 

"  My  sole  object,"  said  Miss  Firbank  virtuously,  "is  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  my  niece.  That  attained,  I  can  sing  Nunc 
dimittis.  My  task  will  be  ended.  As  you  know,  Florence  lost 
her  mother  when  she  was  quite  a  little  child,  and  I  have  done 
my  best  to  supply  that  mother's  place.  If  I  could  see  her 
married  to  you  I  should  be  more  than  contented." 

"Thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  replied  Lord  Helsham,  in 
cordial  tones.    "  Good-bye." 

"  If  I  don't  manage  this  business  by  hook  or  by  crook,"  said 
the  old  spinster  to  herself  as  the  street  door  slammed,  "my 
name's  not  Letitia  Firbank." 

Chapter  XXIII. 

Next  day  a  messenger  from  her  aunt  brought  Florence  the 
following  letter: — 

"  119a,  Curzon  Street,  Thursday  Morning. 

"Dearest  Florence, 

"  I  had  intended  coming  round  to  you  this  morning,  but  I 
am  suffering  from  one  of  my  nervous  attacks,  and  am  quite  unable 
to  leave  the  house.  Although  feeling  wretchedly  unwell  and 
almost  incapacitated  from  writing,  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending 
you  a  line  to  tell  you  what  has  happened. 

"  Lord  Helsham  called  upon  me  yesterday  afternoon  and  told 
me  plainly  that  he  wished  to  marry  you,  and  was  ready  to 
propose  at  once  if  I  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  your 
accepting  him.  Of  course  my  duty  was  quite  clear,  and  I  did 
my  duty,  as  I  hope  I  always  shall  as  long  as  my  life  is  spared. 
I  told  this  estimable  young  man  that  there  was  every  hope  for 
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him.  And  there  is  every  hope  for  him,  unless  you  are  so  madly 
wicked  as  to  fling  to  the  winds  the  magnificent  prospect  that 
Providence  and  my  management  have  placed  within  your 
reach. 

"  If  you  were  to  refuse  Lord  Helsham,  because  of  your  passing 
fancy  for  Mr.  Ainslie,  you  would  in  my  judgment  be  committing 
an  actual  crime.  A  crime  not  only  towards  yourself — a  moral 
suicide ;  but  a  crime  towards  those  who  love  and  care  for  you, 
and  a  crime  towards  those  that  are  yet  unborn. 

"A  means  must  be  found — /  will  find  it — of  breaking  off 
with  Mr.  Ainslie.  Ill  as  I  am  I  will  drag  myself  to  you  to- 
morrow, unless  you  would  like  to  come  and  lunch  here.  Let 
me  know  which  would  suit  you  best.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  in  discussing  the  situation.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  at  once  and  by  bearer  if  you  are  at  home  when 
this  note  arrives. 

"  Ever,  affectionately  yours, 

"Letttia  Fikbank. 

"  P.S. — I  took  Blanche  Langley  to  the  Greythorps'  dance  last 
night,  and  I  expect  that  it  is  this  that  has  knocked  me  up.  I 
thought  that  I  should  probably  have  seen  you  there,  and 
was  much  disappointed.  Lady  Grey  thorp's  conduct  with  young 
Williamson  was  simply  atrocious.  Isn't  it  extraordinary,  his 
infatuation  for  her  ?  She  must  be  fifteen  years  older  than  he 
is,  and  hasn't  one  feature  in  her  face.  She  is  a  mass  of  paint ; 
and  her  fringe,  I  know,  is  not  her  own :  for  I  saw  her  remove  it 
en  masse  one  day  when  she  was  putting  her  hair  straight  in 
my  room. 

"  The  cotillon  was  a  romp,  and  I  came  away  at  two,  disgusted 
with  the  whole  thing.  You  lost  nothing  by  not  coming,  for  the 
men  were  very  second-rate  and  there  were  very  few  girls,  but 
only  a  lot  of  married  women  who  slunk  away  in  corners  with 
other  women's  husbands.  The  fact  is,  no  men  care  to  dance  in 
London  nowadays,  and  it  cannot  be  very  pleasant  being  whirled 
about  by  half-fledged  boys. 

"  Lady  Throwstone,  who  was  there  with  Lady  Maria,  had  a 
chandelier  of  glass  on  her  head ;  you  could  see  through  it  from 
one  room  to  the  other.    I  never  saw  such  bad  paste.  Lady 
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Maria  dance  1  the  Highland  schottische  with  Mr.  Eustace  Pon- 
sonby.  I  never  witnessed  such  an  exhibition.  It  was  only 
another  name  for  a  dance  very  properly  and  vigorously  put 
down  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  a  few  years  since !  and  Colonel 
Knighton,  to  whom  I  was  talking,  said  it  reminded  him  of  the 
native  dances  in  India.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  people  should  go 
out  of  their  way  to  be  so  unladylike  1  I  certainly  do  not  consider 
Lady  Maria  a  desirable  companion  for  you.  But  this  I  have 
often  told  you." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Florence  was  at  home  when  her 
aunts  messenger  brought  the  letter.  She  did  not  hesitate  for 
a  single  instant,  but  at  once  replied  as  follows  : — 

"  Geosvenob  Square,  Thursday. 

"Dear  Aunt  Letty, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  so  unwell.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  to  come  to  me  to-morrow,  but  will  come  round  to 
you  after  breakfast. 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  your  letter.  I 
cannot  follow  your  reasoning,  and  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  it. 
But  this  I  must  say :  that  it  seems  marvellous  to  me  that  you 
should  imagine  for  an  instant  I  could  be  so  wretchedly  mean 
as  to  jilt  Philip  because  I  have  a  chance  of  marrying  a  man  who 
is  richer  and  in  a  better  position,  but  who.  as  far  as  my  opinion 
goes,  is  not  fit  to  tie  his  shoe-string. 

"  I  have  told  you  already,  and  I  now  repeat  it,  that  nothing 
shall  stop  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Ainslie.  That  is  my  irrevocable 
decision,  and  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  further  discussing 
the  subject. 

"I  know,  dear  Aunt  Letty,  that  you  have  got  what  you 
consider  my  interest  at  heart,  and  I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  you ; 
but  in  this  matter  I  am  the  best  judge  of  my  own  happiness,  and, 
at  any  rate,  I  intend  to  abide  by  my  own  judgment. 

"  Your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Florence." 

Miss  Firbank's  frame  of  mind  for  the  two  or  three  hours 
immediately  following  the  receipt  of  Florence's  answer  may  be 
easily  imagined.    Her  unhappy  maid  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it. 
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I  should  not  like  to  repeat  that  lady's  remarks  when  she  joined 
the  circle  at  tea  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  They  were  certainly 
not  complimentary  to  her  mistress. 

The  old  lady  was  in  truth  bitterly  disappointed  at  what  she 
called  her  niece's  folly  and  ingratitude.  Her  one  idea  had  been 
that  her  favourite  young  relation  should  make  a  brilliant  match. 
She  was  not  altogether  selfish  in  her  views.  Common  fairness 
compels  me  to  admit  as  much.  She  had  herself  little  or  nothing 
to  gain  from  such  an  event,  but  somehow  she  had  set  her  heait 
upon  it,  and  if  she  had  been  the  hardiest  adventuress  with  a 
daughter  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  she  could  not  have  been 
more  eager.  She  was  ready  to  quarrel  with  her  brother-in-law, 
whom  she  considered  most  to  blame  in  the  frustration  of  her 
schemes  for  Florence's  advancement,  and  as  for  her  niece, 
she  would  have  liked  to  have  whipped  her.  She  did  not, 
however,  entirely  give  up  the  battle  although  she  began  at  last 
to  despair  of  ultimate  success.  But  Miss  Firbank  was  one  of 
those  people  who  never  know  when  they  are  beaten,  and  are 
proportionately  dangerous  antagonists  with  whom  to  cope. 

When  Florence  called  the  next  morning,  her  aunt  had,  more  or 
less,  recovered  her  equanimity,  and  received  her  niece  in  the  most 
cordial  manner. 

"  I  hope  you  are  better,  Aunt  Letty,  to-day,"  said  Florence,  in 
returning  the  former's  kiss. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  am,  a  good  deal  better,  although  I  fear  that  your 
letter  of  yesterday  did  not  contribute  to  my  recovery." 

"  Well,  Aunt,  I'm  sorry  if  it  in  any  way  annoyed  you,  but 
I  thought  it  only  fair  to  you,  as  indeed  to  myself,  to  put  the 
matter  in  question  beyond  any  doubt.  When  one  has  quite  made 
up  one's  own  mind,  as  I  have,  it  is  no  good  raising  hopes  in 
yours,  or  in  that  of  Lord  Helsham,  which  can  never  by  any  possi- 
bility be  realized." 

"But,  my  dear  child,  you  can't  possibly  have  decided.  You 
have  had  no  time  to  fully  consider  the  matter.  There  is  no 
immediate  hurry — that  is  to  say,  no  hurry  for  a  few  days.  I  told 
Lord  Helsham  that  he  must  not  be  too  precipitate.  He  is  as 
good  as  gold,  and  promises  to  be  guided  by  me.  Dear  me, 
what  a  bright  future  you  are  jeopardizing !  And  for  what  ? 
Mr.  Ainslie  is  well  enough  in  his  way.     I  don't  in  the  least  want 
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to  be  unjust  to  him ;  but  for  the  life  of  me,  Florence,  I  cannot 
understand  your  infatuation  for  that  young  man." 

"  You  don't  want  to  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Ainslie,  you  say,  Aunt 
Letty.  But  you  want  me  to  be  unjust  to  him,  wickedly  and 
cruelly  unjust.  You  want  me  to  jilt  him  without  any  sufficient 
cause — indeed,  without  any  cause  at  all.  I  cannot  be  so  base  as 
that.  Besides,  as  I  have  told  you  twenty  times,  I  am  very  happy 
as  I  am ;  happy  and  content  at  the  prospect  of  marrying  the 
man  I  love.  Papa  approves  of  my  choice,  and  has  the  highest 
possible  opinion  of  Philip.  Even  you,  Aunt  Letty,  will  in  time 
be  reconciled  to  my  marriage  with  him.  Don't  frown  and  shake 
your  head.  I  am  sure  you  will.  Why,  only  two  or  three  days 
ago  you  said  you  didn't  wonder  at  my  caring  for  Philip  ;  and  if 
Lord  Helsham  had  never  spoken  to  you  about  me,  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  been  satisfied." 

"  I  should  never  have  been  satisfied,  Florence ;  although  I 
admit  that  I  might  have  become  resigned  in  time.  But  the 
situation  has  now  entirely  altered,  and  in  the  name  of  heaven 
I  ask  you  to  reconsider  it." 

"  I  cannot  do  so,  Aunt  Letty.  I  must  and  will  keep  my 
word." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear.  I  can  argue  with  you  no  further,  and 
can  only  say  that  one  day,  when  it  is  too  late,  you  will  regret  your 
headstrong  conduct." 

"  I  shall  never  regret  it,"  answered  Florence,  "never,  I  am  sure. 
Good-bye,  Aunt,  I  must  be  going — there  are  some  people  coming 
to  lunch."  And  Florence  beat  a  retreat,  not  sorry  that  the  inter- 
view was  over. 

"  Young  girls,  nowadays,  are  perfectly  maddening,"  said  Miss 
Firbank  to  herself.  "  Thank  God  I  have  got  no  daughters  of  my 
own ;  for  if  I  had,  and  they  behaved  as  this  wilful  child  is  doing, 
I  think  I  should  murder  them  !    I  do  indeed." 

And  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  old  lady  was  discussing  with 
the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Eustace  Reredos,  who  had  dropped 
in  at  lunch-time,  the  worldliness  of  the  present  age  and  the  entire 
absence  of  simplicity  from  our  daily  lives. 
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Chapter  XXIV. 
From  Miss  Letitia  Firbank,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  to  Lord 
Helshara,  Guards'  Club  : — 

"]99a,  Curzon  Street,  Friday. 

"Dear  Lord  Helsham, 

"  I  can  scarcely  find  words  to  tell  you  how  grieved  I  am 
to  be  compelled  to  write  you  this  letter ;  but  I  must  not  shrink 
from  a  manifest  duty. 

"  I  saw  my  niece  this  morning,  and  was  horrified  to  learn 
that  she  has  in  some  way  or  other  become  entangled  with  that 
Mr.  Ainslie,  of  whom  you  spoke  when  you  were  here  on  Tuesday, 
arid  that  she  considers  herself  more  or  less  engaged  to  him. 

"Whether  this  unhappy  complication  will  have  any  serious 
result,  I  cannot,  of  course,  say,  but  after  your  frank  statement 
to  me  it  would  have  been  most  culpable  on  my  part  to  have  left 
you  for  a  moment  in  the  dark  as  to  the  turn  that  affairs  have 
taken.  I  have  reasoned  with  Florence  as  to  her  most  unwise 
conduct  in  letting  herself  be  thus  compromised,  and  perhaps  my 
warning  and  counsel  may  bear  fruit.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be 
so  !  But,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  on 
this  point. 

"  I  am  sure  that  Florence  likes  you — what  girl,  indeed,  would 
not  ?  "  ["  All  men  like  flattery,"  thought  Miss  Firbank,  "  so  long 
as  you  don't  let  them  see  that  it  is  flattery."]  "  And  all  may  come 
right  in  the  end.  You  know,  dear  Lord  Helsham,  that  you  have 
a  staunch  friend  in  me,  and  that  you  may  implicitly  rely  upon 
my  good  offices. 

"  Directly  there  is  anything  more  to  communicate,  and  whether 
my  news  is  good  or  bad,  you  shall  hear  from  me.  In  the  mean- 
time, and  in  face  of  what  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  tell  you, 
of  course  you  will  not  propose.  I  should  not  wonder,  however, 
if  this  silly  infatuation  were  to  quickly  wear  off,  and  in  that  case 
all  may  yet  be  well. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Lord  Helsham, 

u  Always  most  sincerely  yours, 

"Letitia  Firbank. 

"  P.S. — Florence  spoke  most  Jcindly  of  you — and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  regrets  her  rash  conduct." 
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"  That  letter  will  keep  the  matter  open,"  thought  Miss  Firbank. 
"  It  will  save  Lord  Helsham's  amour  propre  being  wounded  by  a 
refusal ;  and  the  possibilities  I  have  shadowed  forth  of  a  happy 
termination  of  the  whole  affair  will  prevent  his  abandoning  the 
pursuit  as  hopeless.  He  is  evidently  much  in  love,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  path  will  but  quicken  his  passion." 

From  Lord  Helsham  to  Miss  Firbank  : — 

"  Guards'  Club. 

"  Dear  Miss  Firbank, 

"  To  say  that  I  was  disappointed  and  grieved  at  getting 
your  letter  would  be  but  to  faintly  convey  to  you  my  feelings  at 
its  receipt.  Our  recent  interview  made  me  hopeful  of  better 
things,  and  your  bad  news  came  as  a  crushing  blow. 

"  Now  for  the  future  :  if  Miss  Keane  really  cares  for  Mr. 
Ainslie  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  should  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  have  the  least  desire  to  come  between  two  people 
who  are  attached  to  each  other.  Please  ascertain  this  for  me,  or 
give  me  leave  to  ascertain  it  for  myself  from  Miss  Keane.  I  shall 
then  know  how  to  act,  and  whether  to  wait  in  the  hope  that 
somehow  things  may  come  right  in  the  end,  or  to  abandon  the 
matter  entirely. 

"  You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  your  niece,  and  I  am  sure  are 
well  aware  that  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do — that  is  to  say 
nothing  honourable — to  win  her  regard  and  make  her  my  wife. 
I  must,  as  I  have  done  throughout,  leave  matters  in  your  hands, 
and  will  be  guided  as  far  as  possible  by  what  you  tell  me  is 
the  state  of  Miss  Keane's  mind  and  feelings. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  expressed  myself  very  well ;  but 
I  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  I  have  made  my  meaning  sufficiently 
clear. 

"  Again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness, 

"  Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Helsham." 

From  Miss  Keane  to  Mr.  Ainslie  : — 

"  Grosvenor  Square,  Friday. 

"My  dearest  Philip, 

w  There  is  not  much  news  to  tell  you,  and  I  was  going  to  say 
that,  what  little  there  is,  is  not  of  a  particularly  agreeable  nature. 
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But,  after  all,  I  don't  sec  why  I  should  say  that.  I  have  had  an 
offer — now  don't  bo  frightened! — from  Lord  Helsham.  Not 
a  direct  proposal,  but  one  made  through  Aunt  Letty — a  sort  of 
tentative  attack  I  will  call  it  for  want  of  a  better  phrase. 

"  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  answer  I 
made,  and  that  it  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  from  who- 
ever the  offer  had  come.  I  love  you  too  well  to  want  to  exchange 
you  for  anybody  else.  Beyond  the  worry  of  receiving  and  read- 
ing a  long  letter  from  my  aunt  urging  Lord  Helsham's  cause,  and 
having  an  interview  with  her  when  she,  of  course,  acted  in  a 
precisely  similar  way,  I  have  had  no  bother  or  worry  about  the 
matter.  And  I  think  I  have  at  last  convinced  Aunt  Letty  that 
it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose,  which 
is  to  marry  my  Philip  at  the  time  we  have  arranged,  and  to  let 
no  one  come  between  us. 

"  I  have  bothered  you  about  this  because  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  no  secrets  from  each  other,  and  that  you  are  entitled  to  know 
what  has  occurred.  But  please  understand,  Philip,  that  I  have 
no  wish  to  claim  any  credit  for  having  acted  in  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  a  decent  woman  could  have  acted,  and  in  the  way 
towards  which  my  affection  and  inclination  pointed.  Do  come 
up  to  town  again  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  hate  to  be  separated 
from  you. 

"  Papa  sends  his  kindest  remembrances,  and  with  love  to  your 
mother, 

"  Believe  me,  ever  your  own 

"  Florence." 

Prom  Philip  Ainslie  to  Florence  Keane  : — 

"  My  Darling, 

"Thank  you  for  your  sweet  letter.  You  acted  just  as  I 
should  have  supposed  that  you  would  have  done.  I  know  that 
I  am  quite  unworthy  of  affection  such  as  yours,  and  I  can  only 
marvel  at  my  good  fortune  at  having  won  it. 

"  You  see  I  was  quite  right  about  your  aunt.  If  she  could  have 
stopped  our  marriage  she  would  have  done  so.  But  I  must  try 
and  not  be  angry  with  her,  for  after  all  I  can  easily  understand 
her  thinking  that  such  a  treasure  as  my  Florence  is  far  too 
valuable  to  be  given  into  the  charge  of  such  a  person  as  I. 

x.  s.  ir.  9 
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"  I  am  counting  the  days  that  must  elapse  before  our  wedding 
and,  like  a  schoolboy  thinking  of  his  holidays,  am  longing  for  the 
time  to  pass  quickly.     You  may  expect  me  in  town  again 
towards  the  end  of  next  week. 

"Please  give  my  kindest  regards  to  your  father,  and  with  all 
my  love, 

"  Believe  me,  your  devoted  and  attached 

"  Philip." 

From  Miss  Firbank  to  Lord  Helsham  : — 

M  Dear  Lord  Helsham, 

"  I  have  just  received  your  note.  To  say  that  I  am  flattered 
by  the  confidence  you  have  thought  well  to  repose  in  me,  would 
be  but  faintly  to  convey  my  appreciation  of  the  honour  you 
have  done  me.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  your  confidence  has  not 
been  misplaced. 

"  My  own  strong  impression  is  that  my  niece  has  no  real 
attachment  for  Mr.  Ainslie.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  passing 
fancy  that  will  soon  wear  off,  to  be  succeeded,  I  hope  and  pray, 
by  a  solid  affection  for  yourself,  a  feeling  that  you  are  so  well 
able  to  inspire — I  had  almost  said  command — by  your  personal 
qualities  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  your  rank  and  position. 

"  Believe  me,  clear  Lord  Helsham,  that  all  will  yet  come  well. 
That  is  to  say,  if  you  will  continue  to  exhibit  that  kindly  patience 
which,  par  parenthese,  my  niece  has  no  right  to  expect,  and  I  am 
bound  to  add,  does  not  deserve.  But  I  know  Florence's  disposi- 
tion thoroughly — have  I  not  brought  her  up  from  a  mere  child  ? 
— and  I  don't  in  the  least  despair  of  making  her  see  matters  in 
the  right  light. 

"  Take  my  advice,  and  let  things  remain  as  they  are  for  a  little 
longer.  Don't  call  at  Grosvenor  Square,  and  in  fact  avoid 
Florence  in  every  possible  way.  I  will  keep  you  au  courant 
with  everything,  and  I  think  you  may  rely  on  hearing  from  me 
definitely  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
"  With  kindest  regards, 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Lord  Helsham, 

"  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

u  Letitta  Firbank." 
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XIX. 

SHOEBLACKS. 
By  T.  MACK  AY. 
The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  about  to  bring  thousands  of 
foreigners  into  London.  The  French  nation,  it  was  credibly 
reported,  was  accustomed  to  have  its  boots  brushed  in  Paris  by- 
street shoeblacks.  Partly  from  a  wish  to  give  due  hospitality  to 
the  boots  of  our  foreign  visitors,  but  also  from  a  desire  to  find 
employment  for  our  own  boys,  the  bright  idea  of  a  shoeblack 
brigade  entered  the  minds  of  three  ingenious  gentlemen  as  they 
were  crossing  Holborn  on  the  28th  of  November,  1850.  Before 
the  trio  had  crossed  the  street  each  of  them  had  promised  a 
subscription  to  the  new  society.  Next  day,  before  it  was  light, 
the  scheme  was  formulated  and  printed  on  a  little  slip  of  paper 
containing  only  five  lines.  Such  activity,  as  well  as  the  admirable 
brevity  of  their  appeal,  deserved  and  won  success.  One  of  the 
three  strangers,  to  use  the  language  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James, 
was  Mr.  Macgregor,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  Rob  Roy.  He  has 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Record  of  the  Ragged  School  Union, 
January  1878,  a  very  pleasant  and  amusing  account  of  the  efforts  of 
himself  and  his  friends  in  starting  the  first  shoeblack  society  in 
London.  To  this  paper  I  am  indebted  for  the  thrilling  incident 
above  described,  and  for  many  other  particulars  contained  in  the 
present  article. 

The  Ragged  School  Shoeblack  Society  was  soon  thoroughly 
organized,  and  an  open  exhibition  of  shoe -blacking  was  given, 
amid  much  applause,  in  the  Field  Lane  Ragged  School  Room  on 
January  19th,  1851.  During  February,  the  committee,  with 
great  public  spirit,  allowed  experiments  to  be  made  on  the  vile 
bodies  of  their  own  boots.  The  hour  of  the  Shoeblack  Brigade 
had  come ;  further,  the  man  also  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
petent manager,  who  led  the  red-coated  army  with  zeal  and 
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success  for  nineteen  years.  Mr.  Macgregor  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  have  his  boots  blacked  in  a  London  street. 
This  important  event  took  place  on  March  31st,  1851,  close  to  the 
National  Gallery,  at  the  corner  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Watherston's 
shop.  A  crowd  collected,  and  the  police,  zealous  as  ever  in  the 
cause  of  the  traffic  of  Trafalgar  Square,  ignominously  bade  the 
whole  party  move  on.  In  other  quarters,  however,  the  red- coated 
regiment  met  with  more  success.  They  blacked  the  boots  of  a 
"  fat-sided  Englishman,"  name  unknown  to  fame,  of  a  clerk,  a 
milliner  girl,  a  farmer,  a  gentleman,  an  apothecary,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  of  a  peer ;  and  from  that  hour  the  Shoeblack  Brigade 
has  been  firmly  established  in  London. 

Our  exquisite  French  visitors  appear  to  have  brought  over 
their  own  army  of  shoeblacks,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  we  still 
lay  steeped  in  barbarian  ignorance  of  the  art  of  boot-blacking.  A 
pitched  battle  was  fought  in  Hyde  Park  between  the  French  and 
English  boys.  The  English,  such  was  the  valour  of  our  gallant 
neighbours,  retired  from  the  ground  in  good  order.  The  French 
boys,  being  puffed  up  perhaps  with  undue  pride,  were  before  long 
voted  a  nuisance  and  moved  on  by  the  police.  A  native  brigade 
took  possession  of  the  Exhibition,  and  contributed  their  share  to 
make  that  great  undertaking  a  success. 

Old  ladies  told  them  that  they  would  all  become  lord  mayors. 
I  may  here  state  that  there  is  no  well  authenticated  instance  of  a 
shoeblack  becoming  Lord  Mayor ;  but  I  believe  that  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  antecedents  of  common  councilmen  might  give 
interesting  information.  Idle  boys  laughed  at  them,  foreigners 
gave  them  odd-looking  coins,  costermongers  called  them  cardinals, 
half-crowns  and  sovereigns  were  given  them  in  mistake,  they 
brushed  the  boots  of  one-legged  men ;  ladies  feasted  them,  shop- 
keepers gave  them  dinners,  they  went  in  cab  loads  to  clean  five 
hundred  boots  in  a  hurry.  Out  of  all  these  indignities,  trials,  and 
adventures  the  Shoeblack  Brigade  came  scatheless  and  with 
flying  colours.  Nor  did  their  success  end  here.  They  entered 
into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  police.  They  were  put  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  by  the  great  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  and  they 
furnished  the  subject  of  a  cartoon  to  the  still  greater  Mr.  Punch. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  even  in  these  early  days  when  the 
stress  of  battle  bore  hard  upon  them,  it  was  not  all  work  and  no 
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play.  Mr.  Macgregor's  narrative  is  full  of  allusions  to  junketings 
and  gala  days,  donkey  rides,  and  entertainments  by  their  great 
exemplar  and  patron  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  to  more  permanent 
forms  of  amusement  in  the  shape  of  fife-and-drum  bands  and 
swimming  clubs. 

The  connection  of  the  leaders  of  the  brigade  with  the  Ragged 
School  Union  made  it  certain  that  due  attention  would  be  paid  to 
religious  and  elementary  secular  teaching.  Further,  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  we  are  told,  they  heard  "  an  affectionate  and  interesting 
address  from  one  of  the  committee."  Good  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  affectionate  I  am  sure  you  always  were;  but  interesting, 
on  every  Wednesday  evening,  for  several  years  ! — Are  you  quite 
sure  ?  But  honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  even  good  Homer  has  been 
known  to  nod. 

We  pass  now,  from  the  early  history,  to  consider  some  of  the 
statistics  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  shoe-blacking.  In  1851,  there 
was  one  society,  containing  thirty-six  boys,  who  earned  £650; 
in  1877,  there  were  nine  public  societies  (besides  others  of  a 
private  nature  not  enumerated),  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
boys  were  employed;  and  in  1876  they  earned  £12,062.  In  a 
recent  edition  of  the  "Classified  List  of  Reformatory  and  Preven- 
tive Institutions "  there  appear  to  be  seven  shoeblack  societies 
providing  accommodation  for  nearly  three  hundred  boys.  Others 
are  employed  who  do  not  live  at  the  Homes. 

The  seven  Institutions  should  perhaps  be  enumerated : — 


FOUNDED. 

ACCOMMO- 
DATION FOB. 

UNIFOEM. 

The  East  London  Shoeblack  Society 

1855 

60 

Blue  guernsey. 

Islington  and  North  London  Shoe- 

black Brigade  .... 

1857 

50 

Brown  guernsey. 

North-West  London  .... 

1855 

45 

Red  ;  black  facings  and 

checked  cap. 

Ragged  School   Shoeblack  Society 

1851 

45 

Red  jacket. 

South  London  Shoeblack  Society 

1854 

No  home 

Red  guernsey. 

Tower   Hamlet  Mission  Shoeblack 

1873 

30 

Red    guernsey,  with 

dark  blue  facings. 

West  London  Shoeblack  Society 

1857 

53 

Purple. 

The  boys  admitted  to  the  Homes  are  of  the  homeless  destitute 
or  neglected  class.    When  once  admitted,  "  if  they  mean  business 
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and  are  steady,  they  are  in  time  put  into  situations,  and  are 
sure  to  get  on;  there  is  nothing  to  stop  them."  Such  is  the 
re-assuring  opinion  of  the  very  able  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  societies.  Many  of  those  admitted  are  suffering  from 
some  physical  infirmity;  not  a  few  are  deaf  and  dumb  or 
cripples;  these  are  obliged  to  make  the  art  of  shoe-blacking 
the  business  of  their  life,  but  for  the  able-bodied  shoe-blacking  is 
only  a  temporary  employment.  The  boys  rise  at  an  early  hour, 
as  becomes  all  persons  who  mean  business ;  they  make  their  own 
beds,  and  in  some  Homes  roll  up  their  kit  in  a  military  barrack 
fashion.  They  then  have  prayers  and  breakfast,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  turn  out  to  their  work.  To  each  shoeblack  is 
allotted  a  place  where  he  is  to  take  his  stand  for  the  day.  For 
this  he  has  to  pay  into  the  general  exchequer  a  certain  sum.  This 
sum  varies  from  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  diem.  In  some  societies 
a  fixed  rent  is  paid,  in  others  a  certain  proportion  of  the  earnings 
is  handed  over  to  the  manager ;  but  this  last  plan  leads  to  false 
returns  being  giyen,  and  the  fixed  payment  appears  to  be  the 
better  and  more  usual  arrangement.  The  boys  may  take  their 
dinner  with  them ;  but  free  trade  in  food  seems  generally  to  be 
allowed.  In  the  evening  they  return,  clean  themselves,  have 
their  supper,  and  pay  in  their  money  to  the  manager.  The 
manager  uses  his  discretion,  and  in  bad  weather  occasionally 
remits  a  portion  of  the  charge.  The  boys,  as  they  troop  in  to 
reckon  with  the  manager,  appear  to  be  a  very  motley  crew,  and 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Some 
of  them  have  already  had  checkered  careers.  Here  is  one  young 
scamp,  who  has  been  sent  to  Canada  by  some  emigration  society, 
and  who  after  a  week's  residence  there  is  returned  at  the  charges 
of  another  charitable  agency.  Not  a  bad  boy,  we  are  told,  but 
mischievous  beyond  endurance.  The  next  is  a  smart-looking 
lad,  who  is  sure  to  get  on.  He  is  something  of  a  dandy,  and 
wears  a  ring  on  his  grimy  finger.  Another  is  a  good-natured 
young  giant,  of  seventeen  years.  He  has  been  two  years  in 
the  army;  but  on  an  evil  day  got  drunk,  assaulted  a  sergeant, 
and  was  dismissed  the  service,  a  fine-looking  athletic  young 
fellow.  Like  most  other  people,  under  good  influence  he 
is  tractable  and  steady,  and  next  time  will  start  with  some 
useful  if  not  pleasant  experience.    The  manager  has  a  pleasant 
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way  with  his  boys,  and  seems  to  have  their  confidence  and 
friendship.  Over  and  above  the  rent  of  their  stand,  the  boys 
are  supposed  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  their  food ;  and  the 
Homes,  as  a  rule,  are  self-supporting.  There  are  savings  banks  in 
connection  with  the  Homes,  and  considerable  sums  are  deposited 
there  by  successful  shoeblacks.  After  the  business  is  concluded, 
the  pleasure  of  the  day  begins.  In  some  of  the  Homes  the  boys  are 
expected  to  attend  a  night-school  on  three  evenings  in  the  week. 
On  the  other  evenings  books,  newspapers,  games,  and  gymnastics 
fill  up  the  time,  "and  so,"  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  say,  "to  bed." 

Having  disposed  of  the  statistics  and  internal  economy  of  the 
subject,  we  must  now  consider  shoe-blacking  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  follow  some  of  the  young  artists  to  their  stand. 

Their  position  is  protected  for  them  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  police,  the  railway  companies,  etc.  The  reader  is,  I  hope,  a 
patron  of  this  black  art.  If  not,  let  him,  the  first  time  his  boots 
are  muddy,  or  better  still,  if  he  has  a  pair  of  new  boots,  get  a 
"  shine  "  put  on  by  a  first-class  artist.  Like  all  great  men,  the  good 
shoeblack  is  affable  and  sometimes  confidential.  He  will  treat  the 
efforts  of  the  amateur  home  industry,  which  always  fails  to  turn 
out  new  boots  properly,  with  kindly  condescension.  If  a  Day  & 
Martinite,  he  will  speak  with  some  scorn  of  other  blacking  in  a 
tone  that  will  carry  conviction  to  every  doubter.  He  is  more 
amusing  and  entertaining  than  an  Eastern  barber  ;  and  he  will 
make  your  boots  shine  as  they  never  shone  before.  He  must, 
however,  be  treated  with  due  deference.  I  have  known 
courageous  men  who  would  rather  try  to  chaff  a  'bus-driver  than 
a  shoeblack.  When  on  their  stand  shoeblacks  are  very  much 
their  own  masters.  Reference  is  made  to  the  occasional  visits 
of  a  mysterious  official  called  the  Shoeblack  Beadle.  We  do  not 
know  what  uniform  is  worn  by  this  august  personage ;  but  we 
are  sure  that  his  presence  lends  dignity  and  efficiency  to  the 
operations  of  our  young  friends. 

The  reader  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  shoe-blacking  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  The  times  are  evil.  Private  enterprise  in 
shoe-blacking  is  bringing  about  over- com  petition.  This  is  a  pity, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  mended.  Very  lately  we 
heard  rather  a  hard  case  of  a  poor  deformed  man,  who  for  long 
had  eked  out  a  living  by  shoe-blacking  at  a  semi-suburban  London 
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railway  station.  An  enterprising  philanthropic  society  obtained 
a  concession  from  the  company,  and  our  poor  friend  was  dis- 
established and  disendowed.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  the 
discipline  of  the  societies  keeps  the  boys  under  proper  control, 
the  convenience  of  the  public  is  met,  and  the  order  and  decency  of 
the  streets  is  preserved.  We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space 
to  speak  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  story, 
namely — the  after-career  of  shoeblacks.  Shoe-blacking,  says  the 
report  of  one  of  these  societies,  is  not  a  good  training ;  it  is  inter- 
mittent and  uncertain,  and  hence  demoralizing  to  the  character.  It 
is  a  good  test,  however,  for  energy  and  responsibility  ;  but  unsuit- 
able for  a  permanent  occupation.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  possible  to  pass  the  boys  on  to  other  employment.  In 
this  the  societies  have  been  very  successful.  A  large  number  find 
their  way  into  the  army  and  navy  ;  some  get  into  situations,  others 
save  enough  money  to  emigrate  or  are  assisted  to  do  so  by  the 
committee.  Some  poor  boys  seem  to  come  into  the  world  with  a 
double  dose  of  original  sin,  which  defies  all  efforts  to  exorcise  it. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  of  a  young  Kaffir  lad,  who  after  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  got  a  situation  as  page-boy.  He  broke  out 
into  wild  excesses  at  the  expense  of  his  master's  brandy  bottle 
and  vanished  into  chaos.  Another  boy,  cursed  with  a  diabolical 
temper,  did  very  well  for  a  time,  got  a  situation  in  London,  and 
saved  as  much  as  seventy  pounds.  He  continued  to  visit  the 
Home,  but  gradually  got  into  bad  habits.  He  came  drunk  one 
evening,  and  had  to  be  turned  out.  His  wrath  was  roused,  and 
he  told  the  manager,  "  I  saved  that  seventy  pounds  to  oblige  you, 
and  now  I  shall  spend  it  to  annoy  you."  He  unfortunately  carried 
out  his  threat,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  in  rags. 

But  on  the  whole,  considering  the  class  and  antecedents  of  the 
boys  who  come  into  these  Homes,  a  perusal  of  the  "  Career  Book," 
and  of  the  letters  which  the  boys  write  to  their  old  "  Home,"  for 
so  they  term  it,  make  one  think  well  of  human  nature.  As  to 
the  heights  to  which  shoeblack  boys  have  soared  in  after-life, 
Mr.  Macgregor  has  one  or  two  happy  stories  to  tell.  One  is  of  a 
boy  who  now  keeps  his  carriage  in  Toronto,  like  a  first-class  earl ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  not  too  proud  to  give  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Macgregor  a  drive.  Another  magnificent  instance  of 
a  risen  shoeblack  is  described  as  a  handsome  man,  fashionably 
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dressed,  the  chief  agent  of  a  great  company  in  New  York.  "  My 
salary,  sir,"  lie  says,  "  is  five  hundred  per  annum ;  and  I  have 
mch  a  splendid  wife." 

But  perhaps  the  pleasantest  reading  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the 
letters  of  the  old  boys  who  have  gone  out  into  the  world.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  see  a  series  of  letters  from  a  young 
emigrant  to  Canada.  They  extend  over  several  years,  and  are 
most  interesting.  The  boy  describes  his  passage,  and  the  miseiy 
of  landing  in  a  new  country;  but  soon  plucks  up  courage,  and 
gets  to  work  with  a  comrade.  He  meets  B.,  a  poor-spirited  boy, 
who  wishes  he  w^as  back  "greasing  boots  on  the  Coal  Exchange." 
He  hopes  his  old  chums  at  home  will  not  be  afraid  to  come  out ; 
he  is  sure  he  could  get  work  for  some,  whose  names  he  gives. 
He  knows  ilicy  mean  business.  He  becomes  a  protectionist,  and 
says,  "  Down  with  Free  Trade."  He  adds,  "  I  am  not  a  politician, 
and  I  may  be  wrong,"  thereby  evincing  a  spirit  of  candour 
worthy  of  imitation  in  these  days  of  party  strife.  One  letter 
he  writes,  as  he  sits  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  watching 
the  sick  bed  of  a  woman  ;  as  he  wishes  to  repay  her  for  kindness 
to  him  when  first  he  landed.  He  works  for  an  Irishman,  whose 
manners  and  customs  he  does  not  like.  He  is  nearly  burnt  out 
by  a  forest  fire,  and  at  another  time  nearly  frozen  in  a  blizzard. 
When  last  we  hear  of  him,  he  is  fired  with  a  desire  to  go  to 
Colorado  or  California,  where  he  hears  there  is  no  snow  or  frost, 
and  where  oranges  and  lemons  grow  all  the  year  round ;  "  and 
he  feels  to  want  to  go  there," — 

"  To  the  island  valley  of  Avilion, 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  bat  it  lies 
Deep  meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns, 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea." 

There,  in  that  happy  paradise  of  shoeblacks,  we  must  leave 
him,  and  hope  that  he  will  accomplish  his  ambition,  which  is  to 
save  enough  money  to  come  home  and  see  his  mother  again. 

We  could  fill  many  pages  with  extracts  from  other  letters, 
both  humorous  and  pathetic,  from  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  from 
emigrants  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  Editor  forbids,  and 
leaves  but  space  to  recommend  again  the  Shoeblack  Societies  to 
the  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  all  who  walk  the  muddy 
streets  of  London.  T.  mack  AY. 


WELSH  EOMANOE  AND  SUPEBSTITIONS. 

By  T.  E.  KEBBEL, 

Her  Majesty's  visit  to  North  Wales,  which  is  announced  for  this 
month,  will  naturally  awaken  some  additional  interest  in  the 
Welsh  people  among  such  as  are  not  already  acquainted  with  their 
country,  their  manners,  and  their  habits.  Other  circumstances  as 
well  have  combined  to  render  Wales  at  this  moment  an  object  of 
general  attention,  and  it  may  be  therefore  that  the  following 
reminiscences  of  North  Wales,  compiled  from  scattered  notes  taken 
on  the  spot,  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  public.  Some  years 
ago  we  were  invited  to  spend  our  autumn  holiday  in  Anglesey, 
and  before  going  on  to  the  principal  residence  of  our  friend  in 
that  island,  to  stay  for  a  day  or  two  with  one  of  his  tenants 
in  a  much  more  picturesque  part  of  it.  On  reaching  our  station 
— the  name  of  which,  to  English  ears,  sounded  more  like  roast 
goose  than  anything  else — we  found  a  dog-cart  waiting  for  us; 
and  a  drive  of  two  or  three  miles  along  a  very  hilly  road 
gradually  took  us  towards  the  upland  district  of  the  island, 
showing  a  good  deal  of  wild  and  rocky  country  in  the  distance. 
Our  host,  who  drove  us  pointed,  with  his  whip  to  a  roof  just 
visible  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  easily  recognized  by  the 
dark  belt  of  trees  through  which  it  peeped,  as  our  destina- 
tion ;  but,  though  he  pointed  to  the  left,  we  kept  going  to  the 
right,  which  he  explained  by  saying  that  before  we  left  Anglesey 
we  should  know  better  than  to  suppose  that  the  roads  there 
were  made  to  take  travellers  direct  from  place  to  place;  on 
the  contrary,  they  generally  describe  a  horse-shoe,  and  that 
for  no  apparent  reason.  The  sure-footed  Irish  horse  brought  us 
down  a  steep  road  cut  in  the  rock,  in  places  smoother  than  the 
London  flags,  and,  passing  "  the  little  grey  church  on  the  windy 
hill,"  we  drove  down  the  remains  of  an  avenue  to  what  had  once 
been  a  fine  old  manor-house. 
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It  lay  in  a  little  hollow,  or  rather  half-way  down  the  slope  of 
a  gentle  declivity,  surrounded  by  sycamore  and  ash  trees  of  an 
unusual  height  and  growth  for  Anglesey  trees.  The  front  had 
been  partly  re-built ;  but  the  back  of  it  retained  its  picturesque 
and  ancient  form.  Gables  and  chimneys  of  all  sizes  huddled  upon 
one  another — windows  up  and  down  varying  in  height  with  the 
different  staircases  and  landings — the  old  slate  roof  covered  with 
moss  and  bright  lichens,  with  the  chequered  shadow  of  a  large 
elm  tree  falling  across  it,  seen  as  we  saw  them  in  the  calm 
September  sunshine,  formed  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten.  Owls 
built  in  the  chimneys,  and  flitted  among  the  tree  tops  at  dusk. 
They  snored  frightfully  at  night.  But  we  would  not  have  missed 
them  for  a  good  deal ;  and  the  people  at  the  house  were  super- 
stitiously  attached  to  them.  The  interior  of  this  old  house  was 
not  all  disappointing.  The  front  door,  of  Anglesey  oak,  opened 
into  a  roughly  flagged  stone  hall,  ornamented  with  much  carved 
woodwork,  and  leading  to  the  principal  staircase,  of  ancient  black 
oak,  with  broad  and  shallow  steps  and  carved  and  twisted 
banisters.  Of  these  oak  staircases,  the  house  contained  four. 
Formerly  the  front  door  had  opened  into  a  large  houseplace  and 
hall  combined  ;  but  now  there  is  a  partition  between  them, 
whereon  hangs  the  following  story. 

Many  years  ago  here  lived  the  squire  and  his  wife,  the  principal 
people  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  evening  a  dispute  arose,  on 
what  subject  is  not  known ;  but  the  lady  left  the  house  in  a  rage, 
never,  she  said,  to  return,  and  she  never  did.  But  for  nine  long 
years  that  old  oak  door  never  moved  on  its  hinges ;  it  was  set 
open  by  her  husband's  orders,  that  whenever  she  might  return 
she  should  find  her  home  and  her  welcome  awaiting  her.  What 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  household  must  have  suffered  from  the 
piercing  winds  which  would  sweep  through  the  house  gives  one 
rheumatism  to  think  of!  At  last  he  allowed  an  oaken  division 
to  be  erected,  so  that  the  door  could  remain  open  without  causing 
much  discomfort  to  his  household.  It  is  a  touching  story  of 
repentance  or  forgiveness  (on  his  part),  for  as  we  do  not  know 
the  cause  of  quarrel  we  cannot  say  which  it  was.  One  pictures 
the  old  man  every  night  standing  at  the  open  door,  gazing  at 
the  ridge  of  hill  over  which  she  will  come  if  she  comes  at  all, 
finally  hoping  that  if  not  to-night,  at  least,  to-morrow  she  will  be 
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there ;  putting  a  larger  log  on  the  fire  to  last  the  night,  giving 
a  last  look  at  the  old  horn  lantern  left  burning  to  give  her 
welcome,  and  perhaps  falling  asleep  with  "  To-morrow  "  on  his  lips. 
She,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  bishop,  returned  to  her  father's 
palace ;  and,  it  is  believed,  remained  there  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

In  front  of  the  old  house  is  a  large  walled  garden,  once  carefully 
laid  out  with  paths  and  box-bordered  flower-beds.  There  are 
traces  of  ancient  bowers  and  groves  of  yew  trees,  mingling,  as  in 
most  old-fashioned  gardens,  with  the  kitchen  garden,  where  one 
can  picture  the  old  squire's  wife  picking  her  lavender,  and 
gathering  her  herbs  for  kitchen  and  medicinal  purposes  ;  for  she 
would  have  the  doctoring  of  all  the  ailments  for  miles  around, 
doctors  here  in  those  days  being  almost  unknown,  and  even  now 
the  clergyman's  wife  is  the  universal  medical  attendant,  except 
in  case  of  broken  bones. 

The  farmers'  families  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  have  great 
natural  refinement;  are  extremely  well  educated  and  well  read; 
their  manners  most  easy,  courteous,  and  pleasant;  and  the 
daughters  are  often  very  accomplished,  particularly  in  music. 
Yet  the  farmer's  wife,  sister,  or  daughter  leads  an  active  life  ;  is 
up  before  six  in  the  morning;  and  on  butter-making  days  even 
earlier  than  that.  There  are  all  the  labourers'  breakfasts  to  be 
looked  to ;  and  they  nearly  all  sleep  and  have  their  meals  in  the 
farmer's  house. 

One  peculiar  relic  of  primitive  times  might  have  been  recorded 
by  Homer.  It  is  the  summons  to  dinner.  The  first  time  we  heard 
it  we  were  sitting  out  of  doors,  when  suddenly  we  were  startled 
by  a  hollow,  weird  sound  growing  louder  and  louder  with  no 
pause,  and,  as  it  seemed,  coming  from  nowhere  in  particular.  It 
was  something  like  a  fog-horn;  but  we  were  too  far  from  the  coast 
to  hear  that :  this  noise  might  have  been  at  our  feet,  or.  just  above 
us  on  the  hills,  or  possibly  at  some  distance.  At  last  came  a 
pause;  and  as  it  began  again  on  rather  a  shriller  note  we  discovered 
the  cause.  A  most  un-nymphlike  damsel,  with  wild  locks  tossing 
in  the  wind,  the  shortest  of  petticoats,  and  the  stoutest  of  legs 
and  boots,  was  blowing  a  huge  sea-shell,  the  sound  of  which  was 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  farm  to  the  other.  This  is  the  primi- 
tive method  which  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.    The  shell  is  a  perfectly  natural  instrument,  the  little 
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hollow  from  end  to  end  forming  the  "  horn."  It  is  not  every  one, 
however,  who  can  perform  upon  it,  as  the  ludicrous  attempts  of 
some  of  our  party  proved.  Hospitality  in  Anglesey  is  boundless  : 
tea  and  cake,  and  honey,  cream  ;  and  last,  not  least,  "  crampogs  " — 
a  rich  hot  cake  something  like  a  small  fritter ;  appear  five  minutes 
after  you  call  in  any  house,  large  or  small,  and,  as  none  will  be 
refused,  it  is  advisable  not  to  make  more  than  three  calls  in  one 
afternoon. 

Wherever  we  went  we  were  struck,  not  only  with  the  spot- 
lessness  of  everything,  whether  in  the  farmhouses  or  labourers' 
cottages,  the  polish  of  the  old  oak  furniture,  particularly  the 
old  oak  dressers  or  cabinets,  but  also  with  the  feeling  for  beauty 
and  decoration,  which  seems  almost  universal.    In  the  poorest 
cottages  in  Anglesey,  where  the  floor  is  simply  the  rock  upon 
which  the  cottage  is  built,  I  have  seen  a  window  perhaps  only 
eight  inches  square;  but  it  has  its  little  valance  and  curtains 
of  bright  chintz,  or  clean  muslin  with  ribbon  loops  and  bows. 
One   cottage,  consisting  literally  of  one  room  only,  where  a 
woman,  her  husband,  and  two  children  lived  and  slept,  was 
as  dainty  and  pretty  in  its  way  as  a  lady's  boudoir,  or  perhaps 
it  were  better  to  say  as  a  child's  carefully  kept  doll's  house. 
Facing  the  door  was  a  screen  made  by  themselves  covered  with 
bits  of  bright  oilcloth  and  scraps  of  pictures,  a  fringe  of  various 
bottles  and  bright  horse-shoe  in  the  centre.    Opposite  the  door 
was  the  window,  artistically  draped  with  lace  and  pink  ribbons.  To 
the  left,  snug  behind  the  screen,  an  old  oak  settle  on  either  side, 
was  the  chimney  corner.    To  the  right,  in  a  recess,  were  two  beds 
with  gay  patchwork  quilts;  between  these  beds  the  dressing- 
table  and  looking-glass,  each  draped  in  print  calico  and  white 
lace  with  sundry  pin-trays,  and  even  scent-bottles ;  in  the  wall 
by  the  side  of  each  bed  a  window  the  size  of  a  brick  only,  but 
each  had  its  miniature  valance  and  curtains  tied  up  with  gay 
ribbons.   One  could  not  help  contrasting  this  with  Lady  Verney's 
account  of  the  peasant  farmhouses  in  Auvergne,  with  their 
squalor  and  utter  want  of  the  least  redeeming  touch  of  taste 
or  refinement. 

In  so  sheltered  a  corner  and  so  suitable  a  soil  we  hoped  to 
find  legends  and  superstitions  in  abundance;  nor  were  we 
altogether  disappointed.    In  our  host  himself — a  shrewd,  well 
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educated,  and  eminently  practical  man — a  straggle  was  often 
visible  between  the  lingering  traditions  of  his  forefathers  and 
the  scepticism  derived  from  extended  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
but  among  the  common  people  the  old  belief  still  flourished 
as  vigorously  as  ever.  The  fairies  still  danced  upon  the  hill- 
side, and  the  witch  still  inhabited  the  lonely  cottage  in  the 
dark  glen  buried  deep  in  hazels  and  alders.  The  old  men  upon 
the  farm,  said  their  master,  could  tell  strange  stories  connected 
with  the  old  smuggling  times ;  and  even  now  mysterious  lights 
were  seen  at  times  to  flit  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  disused 
churchyard.  The  very  room  under  which  we  were  sitting 
had  once  been  a  receptacle  for  prisoners. 

The  story  we  liked  to  hear  him  tell  best,  I  shall  give  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  his  own  words;  and  we  have  never  really  found  out 
what  was  his  own  interpretation  of  it : — 

"I  and  my  father  and  mother  and  my  two  sisters  had  been 

to  tea  at  R  ,  about  a  mile  from  here,  and  we  started  to 

walk  home  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  perfectly 
still  night,  so  still  that  we  could  hear  the  cattle  breathing  in  the 
fields.  We  all  kept  together,  and  had  passed  the  vicarage  house, 
and  the  iron  gate  which  separates  the  stable-yard  from  the 
road,  just  opposite  to  another  which  leads  into  the  adjoining 
fields,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  as  it  seemed  close  to  us,  there 
was  a  loud  crash  of  falling  stones  and  beams  and  slates.  We  all 
cried,  '  The  gable  of  the  old  stable  has  fallen  down  ! '  Scarcely 
had  we  uttered  the  words,  when  we  heard  the  clatter  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  ringing  sharply  on  the  rocky  road  from  the  stable 
down  towards  the  gate  :  he  was  flying  for  his  life.  We  heard 
him  snort  as  he  cleared  the  first  iron  gate ;  we  heard  him  gallop 
across  the  lane  straight  to  the  opposite  one ;  we  noticed,  in  the 
absolute  stillness  of  the  night,  the  different  sound  of  his  hoofs 
as  he  crossed  the  dusty  road ;  we  heard  his  spring  as  he  prepared 
to  clear  the  second  gate  ;  we  all  five  of  us  remembered  the  clang 
and  clink  of  his  shoes  against  the  topmost  rail,  his  scream  as  he 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy  thud,  and  the  clank  of  the  gate 
as  it  fell  upon  him ;  and  as  he  lay  groaning  and  struggling,  my 
father  and  I  rushed  back  to  the  gate  to  help  him.  We  were  on 
the  spot  in  a  moment,  for,  as  I  said,  we  were  not  twenty  yards 
off — and  what  did  we  see  ?    We  saw  the  gate  upright  and 
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fastened,  as  it  had  been  when  we  passed  it  barely  four  minutes 
before.  '  The  horse  is  in  the  ditch,  then,'  said  my  father.  I  got 
over  the  gate ;  again  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard.  I  think  I  was  never  out  in  so  still  a  night. 
We  came  into  the  road  again  and  listened, — not  a  sound !  The 
moonlight  was  bright  and  clear,  I  can  almost  see  now  a  little 
beetle  which  was  slowly  crossing  the  road.  We  looked  at  the 
stable ;  there  was  the  old  stone  gable,  not  a  stone  displaced, 
not  a  slate  fallen.  We  went  to  the  door ;  it  was  fastened  outside, 
and  we  opened  it  and  went  in, — there  was  nothing  at  all,  no 
horse  ;  no  sign  of  one  having  been  there.  We  walked  on  a  little  ; 
and  then  suddenly  a  second  time  we  heard  the  same  groans 
and  cries,  and  the  kicking  of  the  horse  against  the  iron  gate ; 
again  we  ran  back ;  again  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen ;  and, 
as  before,  the  moment  we  reached  that  gate  all  noise  ceased. 
We  knocked  at  the  vicarage  door,  and  roused  the  inmates.  We 
thought  it  strange,  indeed,  they  were  not  out  to  see  what  had 
happened.  But  no,  they  had  heard  nothing.  We  got  help, 
and  searched  all  the  neighbouring  fields  ;  but  all  in  vain.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  found :  nobody  else  had  heard  the  noise ; 
and  no  explanation  of  any  kind  has  ever  been  suggested." 

This  story,  told  as  it  was  told  to  us  in  deep  earnest  tones,  but 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  perfect  freedom  from  any  straining 
at  effect,  was  certainly  most  effective  ;  and  whatever  the  true 
cause  of  this  remarkable  auricular  delusion,  it  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  extraordinary  experiences  of  the  kind 
which  have  ever  been  recorded. 

The  witch  of  the  neighbourhood  I  saw  myself ;  being 
previously  informed  by  a  resident  that  she  was  "quite  harm- 
less," as  he  might  have  said  that  a  particular  kind  of  snake  was 
harmless,  implying,  of  course,  that  there  were  other  witches  who 
were  not.  Her  hut  lay  hidden  away  in  a  little  valley,  so 
surrounded  by  copse-wood  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  without 
a  guide.  A  stream  of  beautiful  water  runs  close  by  her  door, 
and  except  for  the  black  Anglesey  cattle  that  strayed  into  her 
nook  and  often  looked  in  at  her  very  door — being  only  restrained 
from  entering  by  the  fact  that  their  horns  were  too  wide  apart 
for  the  doorway — the  little  old  woman  has  lived  a  life  of 
perfect  solitude  for  forty  years.    She  seemed  the  most  timid  of 
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beings ;  and  as  we  visited  her  under  the  wing  of  her  frienJ,  the 
vicar's  wife,  who  interpreted  for  us,  she  received  us  with  the 
greatest  courtesy,  mingled  with  the  curiosity  of  a  savage.  She 
examined  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  ladies  of  the  party 
with  the  greatest  interest.  She  was  very  shy,  and  so  terrified 
at  the  approach  of  strangers,  that  she  nearly  lost  a  small  fortune 
in  consequence. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  legacy  of  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  was 
left  to  her.  After  a  long  search  for  the  right  "  Bet  Owen," 
the  lawyer  was  directed  to  the  lonely  cottage.  He  knocked  at 
the  door.  In  reply  it  was  immediately  barred.  He  spoke  in 
English  telling  her  he  brought  her  money.  The  witch  replied 
in  Welsh  telling  him  he  was  a  thief  and  a  murderer.  He 
pushed  again  at  the  door.  She  dragged  her  bed,  all  the  few 
things  she  had,  against  it,  and  held  the  siege  so  successfully  the 
baffled  lawyer  had  to  retreat,  and,  returning  with  the  vicar, 
who,  like  all  the  Welsh  clergy,  spoke  Welsh  fluently,  gained 
entrance  the  second  time,  and  greatly  astonished  the  old  woman 
with  her  good  fortune.  The  poor  old  woman  must  now  be 
over  eighty;  but  her  resolution  to  live  for  her  remaining  days 
in  solitude,  and  to  die  in  solitude,  is  unshaken.  On  Sunday, 
Bet  appeared  at  church  in  her  high  Welsh  hat  and  full  bordered 
cap, — the  only  real  Welsh  hat  we  saw.  She  comes  generally  to 
church;  but  now  and  then  goes  to  chapel. 

The  chapels  are  numerous,  and,  as  buildings,  they  are  always 
hideous;  their  congregations  are  generally  Calvinistic  in  their 
views ;  and  we  heard  there  has  been  so  much  progress  in  the 
Church  in  this  neighbourhood  of  late  years — so  many  ruined 
churches  restored,  and  the  services  so  much  improved — that  many 
who  went  to  meeting  because  the  Church  service  was  not  read  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  now  that  they  can  hear  it  in  Welsh,  much 
prefer  it.  "We  all  wish  well  to  the  Church,"  said  a  wealthy 
Dissenter  to  me.  "  We  should  never  have  gone  to  chapel  had 
the  churches  been  what  they  are  now ; "  and  many  divide  their 
patronage  equally  between  church  and  meeting,  and  are  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  their  vicar.  We  heard  a  curious  instance  of 
Sabbatarianism  from  one  clergyman  : — 

A  clergyman  told  me  how,  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  deputation 
from  his  parishioners  came  to  him  requesting  the  dismissal  of  the 
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best  singer  in  his  choir.  When  asked  their  reasons  for  such  a 
ctemand,  they  acknowledged  that  the  loss  to  the  Church  would  be 
great;  but  they  could  prove,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  man  was 
morally  unfit  to  be  a  member  of  the  choir.  «  Why,  what  had  he 
done?"  With  some  hesitation,  as  if  unwilling  to  offend  their 
pastor's  ears  by  mentioning  such  a  crime,  they  replied,  "  Sir,  he 
shaves  on  Sunday." 

Though  we  did  not  see  the  fairies,  we  were  introduced  to  a 
very  old  lady  who  had.  Nobody,  I  was  told,  was  allowed  the 
privilege  twice;  and  she  had  seen  them  when  a  little  child, 
perhaps  seventy  years  ago,  as  they  danced  on  the  green  knoll, 
the  ladies  in  white,  the  gentlemen  in  green,  and  two  or  three  feet 
in  height.  She  had  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  that  she  saw 
the  fields  and  trees  outside  of  her  own  window.  No  more,  I 
think,  had  the  majority  of  the  neighbours. 

^  Before  leaving  Anglesey,  we  visited  Holyhead,  a  rather  dirty 
little  grey  town ;  but,  with  its  grand  old  church  built  upon  a  rock, 
and  used  in  olden  times  as  a  fortress,  and  its  fine  quay  and 
harbour,  well  repaying  a  day's  visit.  The  Holyhead  Mountain 
has  been  a  welcome  object  to  thousands  of  sea-sick  travellers 
crossing  the  Channel ;  but  few,  probably,  of  these  have  cared  to 
explore  its  recesses,  or  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  bold 
and  varied  range  of  cliffs  stretching  to  the  south-west,  broken  at 
intervals  by  the  wild,  fantastic  shapes  into  which  some  great 
convulsion  of  the  earth  at  times  has  thrown  its  huge  crao-s.  To 
any  one  approaching  "the  Head," as  it  is  called,  from  the  interior 
of  the  island  a  magnificent  prospect  is  presented.  To  the  left  lies 
the  broad  Atlantic  and  the  Irish  Channel,  on  which  the  afternoon 
sun  pours  down  with  blinding  splendour.  Between  the  road  and 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  which  here  rises  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  lies  a  broad  slope,  covered  with  short  growing  gorse 
and  heather,  and  fringing  the  wide  expanse  of  waters  with  a 
border  of  purple  and  gold.  Far  away  in  very  clear  weather,  a 
distant  dark  grey  line  marks  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  The  sides 
of  the  cliffs  are  rough  and  jagged,  sometimes  to  those  looking  down 
upon  them  presenting  the  appearance  of  human  forms.  One  such 
figure— apparently  kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  on  a  flat  stone 
covered  with  green  moss  or  seaweed— is  said  to  be  St.  Bridget 
herself,  as  she  floated  across  the  sea  from  Ireland. 
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Following  a  path  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  we  come  to  "  a 
hundred  winding  steps  "  and  more,  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  down 
to  the  island  called  the  South  Stack.  On  this  stands  the  liofht- 
house  bearing  its  name,  whose  welcome  gleam  is  to  be  seen  for 
thirty  miles,  half  the  whole  distance  across  the  Channel,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  another  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  As  the  one 
wanes  the  other  rises,  so  that  ships,  except  in  fog  or  storm,  are 
never  out  of  sight  of  land.  Descending  these  steps,  the  South 
Stack  is  reached  from  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  by  a  slight  suspension 
bridge,  and,  ascending  a  few  steps  on  the  other  side,  we  arrive  at 
the  lighthouse.  A  fine  view  is  obtained  from  it  of  the  coast  we 
have  already  described.  In  bright  sunshine  its  rocks  are  rich  in 
colour  and  most  fantastic  in  shape,  and  often  a  group  catches  the 
eye  so  good  an  imitation  of  ruinous  buildings,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  the  resemblance  purely  accidental.  On  the  apex  of  a 
triangular  rock,  whose  lines  of  strata  are  cut  clear  and  clean  as 
with  a  mason's  chisel,  stands  the  model  of  a  castle.  Its  towers, 
battlement,  keep,  all  are  there,  requiring  little  help  from  the 
imagination.  It  is  perfectly  black,  probably  formed  of  lava ;  and 
it  is  thrown  out  in  strong  relief  by  the  red  sand  rock  behind  it. 

On  the  South  Stack  there  is  just  sufficient  herbage  to  keep  a 
few  sheep,  who  browse  fearlessly  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipices. 
Here  also  was,  perhaps  still  is,  a  donkey,  who  reigned  supreme 
upon  his  island  home,  and  who  once  asserted  his  supremacy  by  a 
crime  worthy  to  have  been  described  by  De  Quincey  himself.  The 
donkey  had  some  special  tasks  to  execute  on  the  rock,  but  his 
advancing  years  induced  his  employers  to  suppose  that  he  would 
be  thankful  for  a  partner  in  his  labours  ;  it  was  resolved  to  bring 
a  pony.  They  were  never  more  mistaken  in  their  lives  ;  whether 
the  donkey's  pride  was  wounded  at  being  supposed  to  be  past  his 
prime — a  feeling  not  peculiar  to  asses — or  whether  he  was  deter- 
mined to  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  say.  That  he  resented  an  intruder  on  his  ancient  solitary 
reign  and  his  own  peculiar  pasture  is  beyond  all  doubt.  We  can 
imagine  him  watching  the  pony  with  some  curiosity  as  he 
descended  the  opposite  steps,  and  wondering  how  the  devil  he 
got  there.  But  on  his  arrival  on  the  island,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed with  caresses,  and  even  sugar,  all  doubt  was  at  an  end.  The 
lighthouse  donkey  could  not  fail  to  see  that  here  was  his  successor, 
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whom  his  employers  intended  should  be  "  put  in  the  way  "  of  his 
work  by  himself,  and  as  soon  as  this  should  be  done,  and  the  pony 
had  obtained  his  footing,  in  more  ways  than  one  he  himself  would 
be  superannuated,  and  perhaps  put  on  short  allowance.  It  did 
not  take  the  donkey  long  to  form  his  plan  of  action.  Concealing 
all  trace  of  the  jealousy  and  rage  that  consumed  him  under  a 
mask  of  amiable  stupidity,  he  advanced  to  meet  his  rival  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  appeared  to  lead  him  off  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  island.  He  led  the  pony  about  from  side  to  side  of  the  rock, 
as  though  warning  him  of  its  slippery  ways  and  sheer  descents. 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  his  confidence,  he  conducted 
him  to  the  steepest  side,  probably  assuring  the  stranger  that  the 
nearer  the  edge  the  sweeter  the  grass.  Naturally  the  pony 
followed  his  example,  and  while  thus  engaged,  the  donkey  was 
seen  to  take  a  long  look  at  him,  then  stepping  a  little  behind  him, 
with  one  dexterous  push  he  sent  his  would-be  rival  headlong  into 
the  sea.  One  look  into  the  deep  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
hapless  pony  was  beyond  rescue,  with  one  fling  of  his  heels  in  the 
air  and  one  triumphant  bray,  he  returned  placidly  up  the  slope, 
as  though  nothing  particular  had  happened,  and  remains,  we 
hope,  "  the  permanent  official "  of  the  lighthouse  whom  no  one 
dares  to  displace. 

T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
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REMINISCENCES   CF   COTTON  SECUNDUS. 

A  FRESH  CONTRIBUTION  TO  BIOGRAPHY. 
By  J.  M.  BARBIE. 

I"N  taking  up  the  quill  to  write  the  Reminiscences  of  my  early 
years — namely,  before  I  came  to  this  school,  me  being  now  cetat. 
fourteen — such  is  old  Wilkins's  contempt  for  literary  under- 
takings that  I  have  to  do  all  the  writing  in  the  dormitory, 
carrying  the  paper  to  it  up  my  waistcoat.  There  is  a  lot 
of  new  books  in  the  school  library  all  about  Reminiscences  of 
Men  and  Women  they  have  known,  and  that  was  what  set  me 
on  to  write  mine.  The  worst  of  it  is  the  other  chaps  is  writing 
theirs  too,  especially  Cocky  Moggridge,  and  he  calls  it  Auto- 
biography because  he  can't  think  how  many  s's  in  Reminiscences. 
Cocky  doesn't  have  no  Reminiscences  of  his  own,  so  he  gets  men 
and  women  they  have  known  from  other  chaps,  them  cramming 
him  as  they  are  keen  to  do,  Tintinabulum  Daly  offering  me 
sixpence  and  a  catapult  to  say  he  killed  a  bear.  This  offer  I 
rejected  with  noble  indignation,  everything  in  my  Recollections 
being  true,  and  it  was  particular  cheeky  of  Tintinabulum  to 
say  he  would  give  me  the  sixpence  next  term. 

Among  the  men  and  women  I  have  known  was  Alexandras 
Cotton,  whom  I  recollect  with  much  pleasure.  Alexandras  was 
my  brother,  but  he  died  off  so  quick  it  was  hardly  worth 
christening  him.  That  is  the  farthest  back  recollection  I  can 
fish  up,  and  I  recall  with  regret  being  mad  because  there  was 
a  baby,  namely,  Alexandras  the  aforesaid,  me  being  young  at 
the  time  and  thinking  it  a  disgrace.  Of  course  I  know  now 
it  couldn't  be  helped,  but  I  was  wild  with  Billy  Stalker  for 
jeering  at  me,  and  when  he  said  he  would  tell  everybody  in 
the  street  about  there  being  a  baby,  I  gave  him  one  in  the  eye. 

Another  of  my  acquaintances  at  this  time  was  Katherine 
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(Jjlton,  she  being  my  sister,  but  two  years  younger,  she  bi'ing; 
five  to  my  seven,  and  we  called  her  Kitty,  as  we  do  yet.  My 
mother,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  women  I  have  known,  like$ 
to  watch  me  and  Kitty  playing  together  from  a  window,  but 
Kitty  was  hardly  up  to  the  mark  to  make  a  companion  of, 
except  when  there  was  no  other  body.    I  have  a  reminiscence 
of  rowing  her  for  growing  as  tall  as  myself  when  she  was 
unwell,  and  she  let  me  try  to  squeeze  her  down  a  bit,  Kitty 
always  looking  up  to  me  as  knowing  what  was  best  for  her. 
The  worst  of  Kitty  was  her  being  so  religious,  and  spoiling 
everything  by  being  frightened  to  do  it  if  it  was  bad.    Of  course 
she  was  right  to  be  so  fussy  about  what  she  did  herself,  girls- 
brains  being  lighter  than  men's,  and  so  they  need  to  be  more 
careful;  but  she  cried  if  I  so  much  as  flung  a  stone  at  a  cat,, 
so  spoiling  my  pleasure.    It  shows  that  in  my  early  years  I  was 
a  nobler  lad  than  common,  that,  though  Kitty  would  have  liked 
me  to  be  as  good  on  weekdays  as  on  Sundays,  I  often  let  her 
go  about  with  me  like  an  equal,  when  nobody  was  looking. 
When  anybody  of  the  superior  sex  looked,  I  told  her  to  walk 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  pretend  not  to  know  me ;  but,, 
such  was  her  admiration  for  me  that  she  couldn't  keep  it  dark,, 
and  so  I  often  had  to  send  her  home.    I  recollect  a  reminiscence- 
of  me  and  Billy  having  a  fight,  and  Kitty  running  up  and  flinging 
her  arms  round  me  before  I  could  tell  her  to  stop  it.  Billy, 
of  course,  told  everybody  about  it,  and  I  raged  at  Kitty,  being 
too  young  to  understand  that  girls  can't  help  it.    She  went  oiv 
about  its  being  wicked  to  fight,  just  as  if  I  wasn't  religious  as- 
much  as  she  was,  only  a  man  can't  be  always  thinking  about  it, 
he  being  the  superior  animal.    To  show  I  am  religious,  I  shall 
inform  the  gentle  reader  about  how  I  behaved  at  this  school 
last  term,  when  young  Green  flung  a  boot  at  Kicketts  for  saying 
his  prayers  before  going  to  bed.    I  cuffed  young  Green,  and  made- 
him  say  his  prayers  in  the  same  way  every  night  for  a  week, 
licking  him  when  he  tried  to  cut  them  short. 

We  now  return,  with  the  reader's  kind  permission,  to  Alex-, 
andrus  Cotton,  about  whom  I  have  more  reminiscences.  The  said 
Alexandrus  was  my  only  brother,  and  the  reason  the  chaps 
at  Wilkins's  call  me  Secundus  is  that  there  is  another  Cotton  at 
the  school.    The  first  day  after  Alexandrus  was  born  I  hid  in  the 
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shed  in  the  back  garden,  and  wouldn't  go  into  the  house,  even 
to  get  ray  dinner.  That  was  one  of  the  only  times  Kitty  had 
the  cheek  not  to  respect  my  feelings,  she  saying  openly  she 
wasn't  ashamed  at  there  being  a  baby,  and  shaking  me,  as  she 
tries  to  do  now  if  I  let  on  that  I  don't  think  she's  pretty. 
My  mother  wanted  me  to  go  up  and  see  Alexandrus,  but  I  said 
I  would't  go,  and  I  kicked  Jane  when  she  tried  to  carry  me. 
My  father  was  for  licking  me,  so  I  bolted  to  the  shed  again,  and 
then — but  I  think  this  was  a  while  afterwards — Jane  said  my 
mother  was  very  unhappy  because  I  wouldn't  go  up  to  see 
Alexandrus.  Kitty  said  my  mother,  who  was  a  most  interesting 
female,  was  nearly  crying  at  my  being  so  cruel,  so  I  said  I 
wouldn't  come  up  as  long  as  Alexandrus  was  there,  but  to  tell  my 
mother  I  would  go  on  loving  her  just  the  same.  My  next  im- 
portant reminiscence  is  going  up,  because  my  father  said  to  me 
men  should  be  protectors  to  women  in  all  afflict'ons,  and  I  mind 
opening  my  mother's  bedroom  door  and  going  in.  My  mother 
was  lying  in  her  .bed.  My  mother  was  the  beautifullest  lady 
that  ever  lived.  Cocky  Moggridge  says  in  his  reminiscences  his 
mother  was  lovelier  than  mine,  but  he  is  a  liar,  and  he  never 
saw  my  mother,  nor  did  I  ever  see  his,  so  how  could  he  know  ? 
Kitty  was  sitting  at  the  window,  pretending  she  was  useful,  as 
is  the  way  of  girls ;  and  I  knew  where  Alexandrus  was,  but  I 
didn't  look  at  him,  only  kissing  my  mother  to  let  her  see  I  didn't 
mind  about  him.  That  pleased  her  a  lot,  but  she  made  me  look 
at  him,  and  so  I  did  in  the  end,  but  I  was  rather  wild  at  her, 
me  never  shaving  seen  such  a  little  one  before.  Kitty  came 
hopping  up  to  the  bedside,  and  put  her  hand  on  him  as  cool  as 
you  like,  and  I  was  frightened  my  mother  would  want  me  to 
touch  him  too,  but  she  only  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  him,  so 
I  said  I  thought  he  was  alright.  Soon  after  that  I  went  away, 
and  I  am  glad  I  went  to  look  at  him  now,  though  it  was  trying 
at  the  time,  me  always  being  a  manly  youth. 

It  is  with  great  regret  I  announce  that  Alexandrus  soon  died 
off.  I  also  greatly  regret  not  having  kept  a  diary  about  my 
early  years,  there  being  a  lot  I  forget,  and  the  thing  I  have  the 
most  distinct  reminiscence  about  at  the  time  of  the  ill-fated 
Alexandrus 's  decease  is  Kitty  and  me  sitting  in  the  library 
and  the  blinds  drawn  down.    One  day  me  and  Kitty  had 
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to  go  into  the  back  parlour  for  a  long  time,  and  after  that 
the  blinds  were  all  up  again.  Jane,  about  whom  I  will  have 
reminiscences  if  there  is  time,  would  never  speak  to  us  about 
Alexandrus,  but  my  mother  spoke  about  him  often,  and  for  all  he 
was  so  small  she  used  to  cry  at  the  poor  little  beggar's  being 
defunct  so  quick.  My  father  didn't  speak  about  him  never, 
except  once,  when  I  asked  him  why  the  youth  was  called  Alex- 
andrus, and  he  bit  his  lips,  saying  he  was  sorry  he  hadn't  gave 
him  the  Greek  termination. 

Such  is  a  reminiscence  of  my  father,  the  which,  now  I'm  not 
a  kid,  I  see  the  value  of,  as  showing  he  was  a  tip-top  classic ;  but 
my  first  reminiscence  of  my  father  is,  that  he  never  knew 
whether  he  had  a  penny  in  his  pocket  till  he  felt  to  see.  This 
also  surprised  Katherine  Cotton  a  lot,  and  her  and  me  often 
spoke  about  it  in  the  shed.  My  chief  reminiscences  of  my  father 
come  on  after  I  was  biggish,  and  so  cannot  be  told  in  the  sphere 
of  this  article;  but  I  distinctly  mind  thinking  he  was  heaps 
bigger  when  I  was  young  than  I  think  he  is  now.  He  used  to 
have  a  bigger  beard,  too;  but,  though  he  is  not  so  long  in  the 
beard  as  I  thought  him,  he  is  a  father  of  considerable  merit,  and 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  have  always  respected 
him,  and  do  so  still. 

My  mother  is  the  one  I  have  most  reminiscences  about ;  but  a 
lot  of  them  are  of  a  private  nature,  and  especially  about  socks. 
Kitty  read  in  a  book  that  married  people,  like  my  father  and 
mother,  gets  tired  of  one  another,  and  runs  away  to  America; 
but  such  was  the  respect  that  my  father  had  for  my  mother  that 
he  never  deserted  her,  and  they  like  one  another  yet,  except 
when  my  mother  says  my  father  is  too  careless  about  his  clothes, 
just  putting  on  an  old  coat,  because  there  it  is,  though  there  is  a 
new  one  in  a  drawer,  and  then  he  rows  her  so  fearful  that  Kitty 
thinks  he'll  be  sure  to  desert  her  now.  Of  course,  I  was  a  little 
ass  to  think  such  things ;  but  I  was  just  a  kid  at  the  time,  and  now 
that  I  am  oldish  and  understand  women  thoroughly,  this  about 
my  father's  coats  doesn't  astound  me,  such  being  the  nature  of 
the  softer  sex,  and  they  can't  help  it,  therein  being  the  inferior 
beast. 

It  isn't  much  of  a  reminiscence  to  mind  about  my  mother 
being  ill,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  also  makes  another 
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reminiscence  against  Cocky  Moggridge,  him  trying  to  Lave 
more  than  me,  and,  counting  all  the  dogs  his  father  had  a 
reminiscence  each.  When  my  mother  was  ill  my  father  sat 
a  heap  in  her  bedroom,  reading  out  of  books  to  her  and  also 
bringing  her  fruit,  which  I  regret  to  say  Kitty  and  me  mostly 
ate,  not  knowing  any  better ;  and  me,  especially,  being  unusual 
quick  in  the  swallow.  My  father  carried  my  mother's  tray  to 
her  with  her  meals  on  it,  because  she  liked  him  to  do  it  better 
than  Jane,  her  saying  things  tasted  better  out  of  his  hands, 
but  of  course  that  was  all  jolly  rot.  The  proper  thing  for  men> 
however,  with  their  powerfuller  brains,  is  not  to  set  on  to  a 
woman  as  they  despise  her,  but  just  to  pot  away  at  her,  unless 
she  carries  it  too  far,  when  it  is  necessary  to  go  for  her.  A 
funny  thing  about  my  mother,  which  is  a  fairish  reminiscence, 
is  that  sometimes  when  she  was  in  the  middle  of  laughing  and 
talking,  her  face  got  white  all  at  once,  and  she  put  her  hand  over 
her  heart.  Me  and  Kitty  was  frightened ;  but  my  father  took 
her  hands  and  whispered  to  her,  and  soon  she  got  all  right. 
Such  is  the  ability  of  my  father,  who  can  do  everything  better 
than  any  other  body,  except  lift  hot  plates,  at  which  he  is  bad, 
and  I  expect  that  is  why  my  mother  married  him.  As  long  as 
she  was  unwell  my  father  put  on  any  coat  she  liked,  but  when 
she  got  better  he  took  to  rowing  her  again. 

Sometimes  there  is  reminiscences  inside  other  reminiscences, 
and  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  count  them  each  a  reminiscence  by  itself. 
A  goodish  lot  was  inside  the  one  about  my  mother  being  ill; 
and  first  I  propose,  with  the  reader's  gentle  permission,  to  write 
a  reminiscence  of  Mrs.  Clay,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
at  our  house  on  various  occasions  when  my  mother  was  ill, 
her  coming  and  staying  with  us  to  look  after  the  servants. 
This  Mrs.  Clay  is  also  my  Aunt  Alice,  and  her  clothes  was  grand 
in  the  extreme,  but  alas !  I  fear  her  interior  is  not  up  to  the 
mark  of  her  exterior.  Me  and  Kitty  didn't  like  her  before 
we  ever  saw  her,  and  our  reason  was  because  we  thought  she 
had  killed  her  husband,  her  being  a  widow,  and  we  thought 
widows  was  people  as  killed  their  husbands.  When  she  came 
to  our  house,  Kitty  was  so  frightened  that  she  hid  beneath  the 
dining-room  sofa,  but  I  was  bold  beyond  my  years,  and  when 
she  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  her,  I  said  she  looked  old,  and 
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I  expected  she  would  soon  die.  That  was  one  thing  that  made 
her  never  appreciate  my  fine,  noble  qualities,  which  my  mother 
is  quicker  at  appreciating  than  any  other  body  I  know;  and 
also  there  was  other  things,  especially  my  reminiscence  about 
my  young  friend  Mr.  Albert  Clay. 

When  Albert  Clay  was  first  introduced  to  my  attention,  him 
being  the  son  of  Aunt  Alice,  he  was  the  most  contemptible  little 
cur  ever  was  seen,  him  being  dressed  in  blue  velvet,  and  having 
yellow  curls  all  down  his  back.  His  mother  bragged  about  his 
curls,  but  the  only  thing  creditable  to  him  was  as  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  it  perfectly  amazed  me  to  find  a  lad  of 
seven  years  so  like  a  girl.  So  innocent  was  he  of  the  behaviour 
of  manly  youths,  that  he  offered  me  twopence  to  let  him  see  mo 
eat  a  cake  of  soap,  which  I  did  like  a  shot.  When  Billy  heard 
of  this,  he  ate  a  tallow  candle  for  a  penny,  and  let  a  worm  lie  in  his 
mouth  a  minute  for  a  halfpenny.  I  told  Albert  what  a  poor  ass  he 
was  to  be  like  a  girl,  and  he  blubbered  such  a  lot  that  I  promised 
to  make  him  manlier.  One  way  I  invented  for  him  was  the  follow- 
ing. Albert  was  just  good  at  one  thing,  and  that  was  telling  me 
stories  at  night.  Him  and  me  slept  together  in  my  room,  so 
I  invented  a  plan  that  would  let  him  go  on  with  his  stories 
and  also  make  him  manlier  at  the  same  time.  I  shoved  the 
washing-stand  to  the  window,  and  when  Albert  hadn't  on 
nothing  but  his  nightgown,  I  made  him  sit  on  the  washstand, 
with  his  feet  out  the  window.  Then  I  got  into  my  bed,  and 
he  sat  there  telling  me  stories,  shivering  a  lot,  for  it  was  winter  j 
but  I  told  him  the  colder  the  better,  if  he  wanted  to  become  a 
youth  like  me.  This  did  Albert  a  heap  of  good,  but  one  night 
his  mother  saw  his  feet  sticking  out  at  the  window,  and  then 
in  she  comes  with  a  bang  to  the  room,  making  out  that  I  was 
a  cruel  boy. 

I  was  so  mad  at  her  fussing,  that  it  is  touch-and-go  me  having 
any  more  reminiscences  of  Albert,  for  my  plan  was  to  leave  him 
to  play  with  Kitty.  The  contemptible  little  shaver,  however, 
was  very  anxious  to  be  manly  as  quick  as  I  could  make  him  it, 
and  so  me  and  Billy  gave  him  another  chance,  taking  him,  for 
one  thing,  to  a  puddle  and  telling  him  to  dance  in  it  till  his 
velvet  clothes  didn't  look  so  showy.  Nevertheless,  a  superior 
reminiscence  is  about  us  cutting  off  his  curls,  for  it  didn't  much 
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matter  how  keen  he  was  to  be  manly  if  he  had  these  beastly 
things  hanging  down  his  back.  We  got  Albert  to  ask  his 
mother  to  get  his  curls  cut  off,  but  she  was  as  wild  as  you  like, 
saying  me  and  Billy  was  jealous  of  his  beautiful  curls,  which 
was  just  the  biggest  whopper  she  could  tell.  Next  we  raised 
sixpence  between  us  (Billy  only  giving  a  halfpenny),  and  went 
to  the  barber's,  asking  him  to  make  Albert  respectable,  but  when 
Albert  blurts  out  that  his  mother  didn't  know,  he  wouldn't  cut 
off  the  curls,  and  told  us  to  go  and  get  her  permission.  Us  not 
being  such  duffers  as  to  try  her  again,  we  conducted  Albert  to  the 
shed,  and  then  Billy  and  me  talked  the  thing  over,  us  deciding 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  cut  off  the  curls  ourselves. 
Albert  was  all  shaking,  just  as  if  he  was  to  get  a  tooth  drawn, 
but  he  said  "  All  right ; "  only  he  tried  to  back  out  of  it  when  he 
saw  we  were  to  do  it  with  a  knife,  not  having  scissors.  The 
knife  was  Billy's  big  one,  with  three  blades,  and  a  saw,  and  a 
thing  for  taking  stones  out  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  also  a  toothpick  ; 
and  I  sat  on  Albert's  legs  to  keep  him  quiet  while  Billy  sawed 
away  at  the  curls.  '  It  took  a  long  time  to  get  them  off,  and  they 
was  cut  a  bit  crooked,  but  at  last  we  was  finished.  At  first 
Albert  had  kicked  a  bit,  but  then  he  lay  quiet,  and  when  I  got 
off  his  legs  he  just  lay  the  same  way.  We  pulled  up  his  head, 
and  then  he  all  fell  in  a  heap  to  the  floor  of  the  shed,  frightening 
me  and  Billy  fearful,  for  we  thought  he  was  dead,  and  no 
mistake.  The  first  thing  I  thought  to  do  was  to  get  my  father, 
but  Billy  wouldn't  do  that,  for  he  said  Albert  was  dead  sure 
enough,  and  if  the  policeman  knew  we  did  it  he  would  hang  us. 
Billy  said  our  only  chance  was  to  dig  a  hole  and  bury  Albert  in 
it,  so  as  nobody  would  know,  and  then  we  could  pretend  we 
wasn't  the  boys  he  was  walking  with  when  he  disappeared,  to  be 
seen  no  more.  Another  thing  we  thought  about  was  to  go  slap 
off  and  be  pirates,  but  I  didn't  like  to  go  without  telling  my 
mother,  because  she  would  be  feared  ,  and  Billy  then  said  it  was 
no  go.  He  was  most  agitated  about  what  to  do,  when  all  at 
once  Albert  got  better  and  spoke  to  us  ;  but  then  we  had  to  row 
him,  for  when  he  saw  the  curls  on  the  floor  of  the  shed  he  was 
terrified  to  go  home,  thinking  his  mother  would  lick  him.  He 
wanted  to  try  to  glue  them  on  again,  but  of  course  that  wouldn't 
do ;  and  in  the  end  Billy  and  me  conducted  him  to  the  edifice  at 
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which  his  mother  was  residing,  it  being  our  house  ;  and  there 
was  a  regular  shindy.  Such  was  the  unreasonableness  of  his 
mother  that  she  couldn't  see  it  was  all  for  the  best,  and  she  put 
Albert  in  the  coal-cellar,  where  also  she  would  have  put  me,  only 
I  withdrew  and  left  her  to  her  fate. 

I  have  a  reminiscence  showing  my  father  was  the  politest  man 
agoing.  My  Aunt  Alice  was  a  great  one  at  baking  cakes  out  of 
what  was  left  over  from  our  dessert,  and  she  bragged  about  them 
no  end,  my  father  also  saying  they  were  excellent ;  but  though 
he  pretended  he  liked  them  he  regular  hated  them,  and  instead 
of  eating  them  he  slipped  them  into  his  pockets.  After  she  was 
out  of  the  room  he  opened  the  window  and  flung  them  out  as  far 
as  he  could,  and  when  I  caught  him  at  it  he  was  wild,  saying 
they  were  excellent  cakes  but  didn't  agree  with  him.  One  day, 
though,  after  that,  he  had  to  eat  one  because  she  was  looking,  and 
that  riled  him  so  much  that  I  heard  him  say  to  mother,  fiercely, 
no  wonder  Aunt  Alice's  husband  thought  it  best  to  die. 

Kather  a  queer  one  was  Katherine  Cotton,  saying  Billy  cut  off 
Albert's  curls  because  she  liked  Albert  best.  Kitty  was  always 
thinking  whether  she  liked  a  boy  best,  and  I  sometimes  had  to 
cuff  her  for  thinking  boys  took  up  their  heads  about  her.  So  I 
reproved  her  for  her  conceit  in  thinking  Billy  was  susceptible  to 
her  nefarious  designs,  but  it  turned  out  she  was  right,  both  Albert 
and  Billy  wanting  to  marry  her,  though  she  is  not  the  kind  I 
would  like  to  marry  myself,  me  liking  them  bigger.  After 
Albert's  curls  was  cut  off  she  wouldn't  speak  to  Billy,  and  he 
was  as  low  as  you  like,  till  one  day  he  asks  me  for  a  loan  of  my 
sixpence.  He  said  it  was  a  most  important  thing  he  wanted  it 
for,  and  so  him  and  me  got  the  sixpence  out.  It  was  in  my 
money  box,  and  I  didn't  think  I  should  be  able  to  get  it  out, 
having  tried  before,  but  Billy  knew  a  trick  with  a  knife,  and  so 
we  managed  it.  Great  was  my  indignation  when  I  discovered 
what  Billy  wanted  to  do  with  the  money,  him  giving  it  to  Albert  if 
Albert  promised  to  sell  Kitty  for  it,  and  Albert  did  it  slap  away. 
I  was  very  mad,  and  chiefly  at  it  being  my  sixpence,  me  knowing 
I  could  have  forced  Kitty  to  take  Billy  without  paying  any- 
thing. I  would  like  to  have  a  reminiscence  of  Billy  paying  me 
that  sixpence  back,  but  I  don't  have  none,  and  though  he  says 
he  has  a  reminiscence  of  it  he  made  the  reminiscence  up. 
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My  early  years  stops  with  me  going  to  school,  and  also  Billy 
and  Albert  with  rne,  my  father  saying  it  was  high  time  we  was 
off,  after  he  heard  about  Billy  buying  Kitty.  I  have  a  private 
reminiscence  about  my  mother  crying  because  I  was  going  away  ; 
but  I  said  I  would  be  a  good  man  and  a  regular  one  for  her  to  be 
proud  of,  never  forgetting  to  change  my  flannels  on  Tuesdays, 
and  that  helped  her  to  bear  it,  me  being  her  only  son  and  fond  of 
her  without  letting  on. 

Cocky  Moggridge  is  writing  away  yet,  and  some  of  the  chaps 
says  he  has  four  reminiscences  more  than  I  have,  but  if  I  put  in 
all  my  little  ones  I  would  beat  him  easy,  and  if  it's  true  what 
Symons  Tertius  says,  that  Cocky  has  gone  and  stolen  my 
reminiscences  about  Albert's  curls,  putting  it  into  his  reminis- 
cences like  as  if  it  was  his  own,  I'll  give  him  it  hot. 

J.  M,  BARRIE. 


ECCLESIASTES. 

By  A.  JV.  MACNICOLL. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  concerning  the 
subject-matter  of  the  Bible,  no  one  denies  that  the  books  of  which 
it  is  composed  contain  the  loftiest  historical  record  of  spiritual 
aspiration  and  endeavour.  The  literature  of  the  Gentile  nations 
presents  us,  it  is  true,  with  many  types  of  noble  character,  and  it 
may  even  be  maintained  that  these  are  more  various  outside 
Judea  than  within  it.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  the  virtue 
of  the  great  Greek  or  the  great  Roman  to  separate  its  possessor 
from  his  fellows.  A  Socrates  or  a  Regulus  stands  self-centred  and 
alone.  The  brave  band  of  the  Bible  story,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  united  by  a  common  spiritual  aim.  The  splendid  bead-roll 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  no  parallel  in  history.  The 
Hebrew  hero  was,  in  a  very  special  sense,  the  child  of  his  nation's 
past  and  the  parent  of  its  future.  The  generations  of  his  people 
are  linked  together,  and,  with  hand  clasped  in  hand,  and  the 
light  of  hope  upon  their  faces,  we  see  them  straining  forward 
to  some  far-off  goal.  The  city  of  God — that  tantalizing  mirage 
of  visionary  eyes,  which  see  it  glow  and  throb  beneath  the 
brightness  of  "a  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land," — 
inflamed  the  heart  of  every  pious  Israelite.  Through  all  changes 
of  their  national  fortune,  in  exile  or  at  rest,  behind  the  chill 
and  formless  mists  into  which  the  rainbow  glory  of  their  dreams 
had  melted,  they  chased  the  fugitive  ideal ;  till  at  last  they 
beheld  it  withdrawn  into  the  inaccessible  heavens. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  shock  of  something  more  than  surprise 
that  we  find  proceeding  from  a  people  so  enthusiastic,  and  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  literature  so  inspired,  a  volume  like 
Ecclesiastes.    "  It  is,"  says  M.  Renan,*  "  as  if  a  little  essay  of 

*  "  U EcelUiaste?  par  E.  Eona^. 
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Voltaire  had  strayed  in  among  the  folios  of  a  theological  library." 
The  satire  is  pungent,  as  M.  Renan's  satire  always  is,  but  the 
comparison  is  not  quite  accurate,  as  M.  Renan's  comparisons 
sometimes  are  not.  For  the  book  contains  none  of  the  mocking 
persiflage  of  Voltaire, — nor  is  it  tinged  with  the  aggressive 
scepticism  of  the  French  encyclopaedists.  It  is  indeed  not 
sceptical  at  all.  Had  it  been  so  we  may  be  sure  that  the  grave 
and  serious  Rabbins,  who  disputed  concerning  its  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  sacred  canon,  would  have  decided  to  exclude  it. 
But  they  felt  that  with  all  his  strangeness,  and  in  spite  of  his 
uncertain  teaching,  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  was  a  God-fearing 
man  —  indeed,  was  none  other,  they  believed,  than  Solomon 
himself.  The  book  was  certainly  religious.  Was  not  its  sum 
and  substance  comprised  in  the  conclusion  that  to  fear  God 
and  keep  His  commandments  is  what  every  man  should  do? 
And  upon  this  point  later  commentators  have  generally  agreed — 
though  on  little  else.  The  great  conclusion  might  be  expressed 
with  the  most  convincing  plainness,  but  it  was  reached  by  a 
pathway  so  tortuous  and  indirect  that  the  drift  of  the  book 
remained  confessedly  obscure,  and  it  was  therefore  the  duty 
of  the  commentator  to  explain  its  motive  and  object  as  well  as 
to  elucidate  its  parts.  The  commentaries  on  Ecclesiastes  present 
one  of  the  strangest  pages  in  exegetical  literature.  Hebrew 
commentators  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  to  Ibn  Ezra,  and 
from  Ibn  Ezra  to  Herzfeld ;  Christian  commentators  from  St. 
Gregory  and  St.  Jerome  to  Pineda;  scholarly  students  from 
Grotius  to  Ewald,  Graetz  and  Renan — each  has  his  own  theory, 
his  own  elucidation,  his  own  measure  of  contempt  for  previous 
expositions.  And  yet  the  book  successfully  defies  them  all. 
Its  origin  and  aim  are  still  obscure.  A  like  obscurity  hangs 
indeed  over  other  portions  of  the  sacred  canon.  The  origin 
of  Deuteronomy  and  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah  is  still  debated 
in  the  schools.  But  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  these  is 
unimportant ;  for  be  they  written  when  or  by  whom  they  may, 
they  are  based  upon,  and  perpetuate  the  great  prophetic  tradition 
of  the  race.  But  this  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  so  different — in 
many  respects  so  alien  :  nameless,  dateless.  Who  was  the  strange 
traveller  over  the  same  sea  of  life  with  ourselves,  who  has  left 
us  this  little  chart  of  his  earthly  voyaging  from  which  we  try, 
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perhaps  vainly,  to  discover  from  what  port  he  sailed  and  whither 
he  was  bound  ? 

It  seems  at  least  tolerably  certain  that  he  was  not  Solomon. 
Luther,  whose  penetrating  insight  anticipated  the  conclusions 
of  so  much  of  the  best  of  the  later  criticism,  was  of  this  opinion. 
"This  book,"  he  says  of  Ecclesiastes,  in  his  "  Tischreden,"  "wants 
more  completeness,  it  is  too  abrupt.  Solomon  himself  has  not 
written  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  it  was  compiled  by  Sirach  at 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  like  the  Talmud,  made  up 
of  many  books,  which  perhaps  belonged  to  the  library  of  King 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  in  Egypt."  This  last  suggestion  is  hardly 
trustworthy,  but  the  Solomonic  authorship  is  almost  universally 
abandoned.  The  general  consent  of  tradition  ascribes  the  book, 
it  is  true,  to  Solomon ;  but  then  the  discredited  book  of  Wisdom 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  similar  guarantee.  Ecclesiastes 
scarcely  claims  to  have  been  written  by  the  wise  king.  The 
words  are  the  words  of  Koheleth  (or  Ecclesiastes),  clearly  a 
personification ;  and,  in  identifying  Koheleth  with  Solomon, 
the  author  need  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  that  Solomon 
was  the  typical  embodiment  of  Koheleth.  Who  or  what  then 
was  Koheleth  ?  It  is  a  most  perplexing  word.  Some  critics, 
as  M.  Renan,  seem  to  think  it  a  mere  play  upon  words,  according 
to  one  or  other  of  the  many  fashions  in  which  this  practice  was 
adopted  in  Hebrew  literature. 

The  word,  however,  without  any  great  strain  upon  it,  can  be 
translated  into  the  English  equivalent  " the  gatherer,"  "assembler" 
(feminine),  from  which  our  modern  term  of  Ecclesiastes  is  derived. 
But  who  was  "the  gatherer,"  "the  caller  togeth  er  "  ? — surely  Wisdom 
who  is  so  personified  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures — notably  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs.  But,  if  Wisdom,  personified  in  the  feminine 
gender,  be  the  real  speaker  throughout,  surely  we  may  regard 
it  as  probable  that  Solomon  is  merely  introduced  as  the  highest 
incarnation  and  embodiment  of  that  wisdom  with  which  he 
was  so  conspicuously  endowed.  Solomon  was  the  Goethe  of 
Hebrew  history.  Both  these  men  had  the  same  penetrating 
sagacity,  the  same  omnivorous  curiosity  and  widely  varied 
culture,  the  same  calm,  regal  wisdom ;  and,  alas  !  the  same 
tender  weakness  for  a  pretty  face.  It  was  natural  that  reflec- 
tions and  observations,  such  as  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  wished 
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to  utter,  should  be  introduced  as  a  the  words  of  Koheleth,  son 
of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem." 

It  does  not  indeed  follow  that  the  disguise  was  designed  to 
be  other  than  a  transparent  one.  The  veil  is  very  thin.  "  I, 
Koheleth,  was  king  ever  Israel,  in  Jerusalem/'  is  not  the 
language  of  a  reigning  monarch.  And  hence  arose  the  early 
legend,  reproduced  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  that  when  Solomon, 
elated  by  prosperity,  turned  from  the  Lord,  he  was  dethroned 
and  banished.  "  When  King  Solomon  was  sitting  upon  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom,  his  heart  became  very  proud  of  his 
riches,  and  he  transgressed  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  he  gathered 
many  horses  and  chariots  and  riders,  and  he  amassed  much 
gold  and  silver,  and  he  married  from  foreign  nations :  whereupon 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  him,  and  He  sent 
to  him  Ashmoclai,  king  of  the  demons,  who  drove  him  from 
the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  and  took  away  the  ring  from  his 
hand,  in  order  that  he  should  roam  and  wander  about  in  the 
world  to  reprove  it;  and  he  went  about  in  the  provincial 
towns  and  in  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Israel,  weeping  and 
lamenting,  and  saying,  1 1  am  Koheleth,  whose  name  was  for- 
merly called  Solomon,  who  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem,' " 
Then,  again,  the  picture  presented  in  Ecclesiastes  is  not  a  pic- 
ture of  the  times  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  chronicler, 
"  Judah  and  Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the 
sea  in  multitude,  eating  and  drinking  and  making  merry." 
Rather  we  see  violence  and  oppression,  disorder  and  anarchy, 
a  country  ruled  by  little  knights  or  feudal  tyrants  overtopping 
one  another,  concerning  whom  the  writer  could  only  say, 

If  thou  seest  the  poor  oppressed,  and  the  perverting  of  justice  and  equity 
in  the  land,  be  not  surprised  at  the  matter.  It  is  because  the  great  ones  are 
watched  by  the  great  ones,  and  above  them  are  great  ones  still." 

The  language  and  style  of  the  book  point,  too,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hebrew  scholars,  to  its  origin  at  a  date  not  earlier  than  the 
Persian  epoch  of  the  national  history. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  but  profitless  labour  to  investigate  these 
insoluble  problems  of  date  and  authorship.  The  book  is  a 
product  of  the  grey  past ;  its  instruction  is  in  its  living  pages. 
W7hat  is  it  designed  to  teach  us  ?  what  has  it  taught  ? 

If  agreement  of  opinion  with  regard  to  his  aim  be  needed 
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to  justify  a  teacher,  then  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  is  sadly- 
lacking  in  his  credentials.  Of  all  the  many  students  who  have 
been  fascinated  by  this  book,  and  tempted  to  expound  it,  scarcely 
two  are  in  substantial  accord. 

"We  are  positively  assured,"  says  Dr.  Ginsburg,  "  that  the  book  contains 
the  holy  lamentations  of  Solomon ;  we  are  also  told  that  it  is  a  discussion 
between  a  refined  sensualist  or  hot-headed  worldling  and  a  sober  sage  ;  .  .  .  that 
Solomon  makes  known  in  it  his  repentance,  that  he  wrote  it  when  he  was 
irreligious  and  sceptical.  ...  It  teaches  us  to  despise  the  world  with  all  its 
pleasures,  and  flee  to  monasteries  ;  it  shows  that  sensual  gratifications  are 
man's  greatest  blessings  upon  earth.  It  is  a  treatise  on  the  summvm  bonum  ; 
it  is  a  '  chronicle  of  the  lives  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David,  from  Solomon 
down  to  Zedekiah.'  Its  object  is  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to 
deny  a  future  existence." 

Among  these  and  a  hundred  like  contradictions,  poured  forth 
between  the  days  of  St.  Jerome  and  our  own,  how  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  arrive  at  a  sound  and  safe  understanding  of  the  purport 
of  our  perplexing  little  essay  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  careful  perusal  of  Ecclesiastes 
puts  an  end  to  any  wonder  we  might  feel  at  the  contradictions 
among  its  commentators.  For  the  contradictions  we  find  are 
in  the  structure  of  the  homily  itself. 

"  Some  parts  and  verses  in  it,"  says  Professor  Graetz,  truly,  "  ring  out  with 
such  boisterous  life,  as  if  from  a  circle  of  epicurean  revellers  ;  and  others 
again,  so  mournful  and  so  fearful,  like  a  Miserere  from  a  cloister,  or  a  Shakes- 
pearean dialogue  betwixt  grave-diggers.''  * 

This  is  true — so  true  that  I  suspect  no  laborious  verse-by- verse 
analysis  will  ever  unlock  for  us  the  meaning  of  these  sealed 
and  enigmatic  pages.  We  must  change  our  attitude  from  the 
critical  to  the  sympathetic,  we  must  yield  ourselves,  if  we  can, 
to  the  sway  of  our  author's  mood.  Let  us  efface,  if  possible, 
from  the  tablet  of  our  mind,  all  the  impressions  which  time 
has  printed  there,  all  preconceptions  of  what  Koheleth  should 
say,  all  theories  of  his  philosophy ;  let  us  give  him  a  clean 
page  on  which  to  write  what  characters  he  please. 

The  book  opens  with  a  prologue,  which  occupies  eleven 
verses  in  our  English  translation. 

"Words  of  Koheleth,  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem.  Vanity  of  vanities," 
said  Koheleth;  "vanity  of  vanities;  all  is  vanity.    What  profit  doe3  a  man 
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secure  from  all  the  trouble  he  gives  himself  beneath  the  sun.  A  generation 
goes,  a  generation  succeeds,  but  the  earth  continues  for  ever.  The  sun  rises, 
the  sun  sets,  then  pantingly  regains  the  point  to  rise  again.  Whistling  first  in 
the  south,  then  veering  to  the  north  the  wind  turns,  turns  unceasingly — retracing 
eternally  the  circles  it  has  described  already.  All  streams  flow  into  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  does  not  overflow ;  the  place  where  the  streams  go  to,  thence  they 
return  again.  All  things  are  inexplicable — man  cannot  speak  of  them — the  eye 
is  not  satisfied  with  seeing  ;  the  ear  is  not  satisfied  with  hearing.  What  has 
been  will  be  ;  what  has  happened  will  happen  again.  Nothing  is  new  beneath 
the  sun.  If  one  says  of  something,  1  See,  this  is  new,'  it  hath  been  long  ago, 
in  the  time  of  old,  before  us.  The  men  of  former  times  are  not  remembered 
by  us  ;  nor  will  the  men  of  future  times  be  remembered  by  those  who  follow 
them." 

On  such  a  world  revolving  thus  in  a  vicious  circle — redoubling 
perpetually  on  its  own  traces — Koheleth  looks  out  with  the 
eager  curiosity  and  interest  of  the  student.  It  strikes  him, 
however,  that  if  the  course  of  the  world  is  in  itself  so  profitless, 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  concerning  it  is  only  labour  in 
vain  and  a  feeding  on  the  wind.  "  In  much  wisdom  is  much 
sadness,  and  multiplying  knowledge  is  multiplying  sorrow." 

Koheleth  turns  next  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  "  I  said  to 
my  heart,  Come,  now  let  me  try  thee  with  mirth ;  thou  shalt 
see  pleasure."  At  the  same  time  he  pursues  this  experiment, 
without  renouncino*  his  intellectual  aims.  "  I  resolved,  with 
my  heart,  to  draw  my  body  with  pleasure ;  my  mind  guiding 
with  wisdom"  It  was  not  with  him,  observe,  the  abandoned 
licence  of  a  hot-headed  sensualist,  but  the  philosophical  experi- 
ment of  a  student  in  living,  which,  though  it  turned  out  badly, 
called  for  neither  contrition  nor  apology.  But  the  end  was 
the  same.  Pleasure  was  as  futile  as  science.  Vineyards  and 
orchards,  slaves  and  cattle  in  abundance,  gold  and  silver,  singing 
girls  and  concubines — vanity,  vanity,  and  feeding  upon  wind. 

Up  to  this  point  Koheleth  has  prided  himself  on  his  wisdom — 
his  intellectual  superiority — even  though  he  saw  that  the  world 
was  but  a  poor  subject  of  study. 

The  thought  now  comes.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the 
wise  man  and  the  fool?  "I  thought  at  first,"  he  says,  "that 
the  superiority  of  wisdom  over  folly  was  as  the  superiority  of 
light  over  darkness."  But  he  finds  on  reflection  that  the  same 
end  is  reserved  for  both,  and  so  he  asks  himself :  "  If  the  destiny 
which  awaits  me  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fool,  what  profit 
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do  I  derive  from  my  wisdom  ?  "  At  this  point  bis  confidence 
in  the  worth  of  life — the  dignity  of  working  for  impersonal 
ends — finally  breaks  down,  and  the  paragraph  terminates  with 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  let  his  soul  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  labour, 
because  this  cometh  from  God. 

But  Koheleth  is  not  hardened  in  his  selfishness.  With  his 
head  upon  the  velvet  cushion  of  his  philosophy,  he  cannot 
shut  his  ears  to  the  wail  of  the  world's  despair.  If  he  does 
not  respond  to  the  cry  for  help,  he  must  at  least  apologize  for 
his  neutrality.  It  is  thus  I  explain  the  next  section  of  the 
book,  which  is  introduced  abruptly  with  the  words,  "  There 
is  a  fixed  time  for  everything — everything  under  heaven  has 
its  hour."  All  is  immutably  fixed.  Man  cannot  alter  it.  He 
will  only  make  mischief  by  his  efforts  to  regenerate  or  improve. 
Therefore  back,  with  you,  to  the  old  conclusion. 

"  I  saw  again  that  there  is  only  one  good  thing  for  a  man,  to  enjoy  himself 
and  be  happy  as  long  as  he  lives.  Yes,  when  a  man  eats,  drinks,  enjoys  the 
pleasure  of  all  his  labour,  it  is  a  gift  of  God." 

But  when  a  man  loses  faith  in  an  active  beneficent  justice, 
struggling  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  seeking  the  co-opera- 
tion of  men,  he  is  not  in  the  state  of  mind  to  arrive  at,  or  to 
retain  if  he  possess  already,  a  belief  in  the  re-vindications  of 
a  final  judgment. 

The  question  has  been  greatly  debated  whether  Koheleth 
believed  in  the  doctrines  of  resurrection  and  judgment.  At 
all  events,  the  belief  was  not  an  indisputable  postulate  of  his 
conscience,  and  at  this  point  he  allows  it  to  fade  from  his 
mind.  "  What  is  man  better  than  an  animal  ? "  he  asks.  All 
go  to  one  place.  Who  knows  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  goes 
up,  whilst  the  spirit  of  a  beast  goes  downward  to  the  earth  ? 
"  So  I  was  confirmed  in  the  thought  that  there  is  nothing 
truly  good  for  a  man  but  to  enjoy  himself  with  the  fruit  of 
his  labour." 

With  comparative  calmness,  then,  he  can  look  out  on  his 
troubled  and  distracted  country. 

"  I  beheld  the  deeds  of  oppression  wrought  beneath  the  sun.  Everywhere 
the  oppressed  in  tears,  and  no  one  to  comfort  them  ;  through  all  the  land 
suppliants  pleading  to  be  released  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  and  no 
one  to  deliver  them." 

11  A 
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Vanity  again- -a  feeding  upon  wind. 

When  we  have  proceeded  to  this  point  in  our  analysis  of 
the  book,  we  have  received  the  full  account  of  its  philosophy. 
The  succeeding  chapters  are  filled  with  variations,  and  not 
new  departures  in  thought.  Koheleth's  conclusion  is,  that 
given  life  and  the  world  as  we  find  them,  the  wisest  thing 
for  a  religious  man  to  do,  is,  to  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  he 
can  whilst  his  powers  of  enjoyment  last.  It  is  not  unlawful 
enjoyment  of  which  he  speaks.  He  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
profoundly  religious  man,  referring  everything  to  God.*  Licence 
and  over-indulgence  are  to  him  as  vain  as  dreams  of  the  ideal. 
It  is  extremes  that  are  to  be  avoided. 

This  thought  is  repeated  in  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
book.  To  have  an  impersonal,  an  ideal,  motive  in  life,  even 
the  paltriest ;  this  is  the  height  of  folly.  The  folly,  for  example, 
of  the  laying  up  of  treasure  by  a  man  who  has  none  to  succeed 
him,  is  laid  bare,  as  also  the  equal  folly  when  there  is  an 
heir,  whose  character  is  necessarily  unknown.  A  like  reflection 
was  heard  among  the  Sabine  hills,  from  the  lips  of  the  Roman 
Horace,  so  startingly  like  Koheleth  in  his  literary  mingling  of 
devotion  to  God  and  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  : 

"  Cedes  coemtis  saltibus  et  domo 

Villa  que,  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit 
Cedes,  et  extructis  in  altum 
Divitiis  potietur  hseres." 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  be  too  religious. 

"  Look  well  to  thy  feet  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of 
God.  God  is  in  heaven,  and  you  are  on  earth,  therefore  let 
your  words  be  few." 

Respect  God,  and  keep  His  commandments,  but  don't  dis- 
turb yourself  about  dreams  and  Divine  visions  which  will  end 
in  nothing. 

If  you  see  rapine  and  oppression  in  the  provinces,  don't  be 
surprised.  You  cannot  relieve  it,  but  you  may  observe  that 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  feudal  system.  "  It  is  because  the  lords 
have  lords  over  them,  and  above  these  more  lordly  ones  still." 
And  all,  even  the  kings  themselves,  depend  on  the  produce 
of  the  field. 

Then  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  tco  good.    Just  and  unjust  perish 
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together.  Do  not  be  too  righteous  or  you  will  be  a  ninny,  but 
do  not  be  too  wicked  or  you  may  die  before  your  time.  The 
great  thing  is,  in  clinging  to  one  principle,  not  to  part  with  the 
other,  for  the  fear  of  God  will  get  us  out  of  all  scrapes. 

Another  mistake  is  to  put  any  trust  in  woman.  Renan  says 
of  Koheleth  that  he  speaks  too  badly  of  women  not  to  have  liked 
them  a  great  deal.  "  One  man  in  a  thousand  I  have  found  ;  but 
a  luoman  among  all  that  I  have  known — no  not  one." 

Thus  Koheleth  runs  on.  He  reviews  and  re-reviews  human  life, 
as  the  phantasmagoria  passes  before  his  eyes,  and  each  recon- 
sideration of  its  problems  confirms  him  in  the  conclusion. 

"  Go  thy  way,  cat  thy  bread  with  gladness,  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart, 
since  God  prospers  thy  affairs  ;  and  let  thy  garments  be  white,  and  let  not  perfumes 
be  lacking  on  thy  head.  Enjoy  life  with  the  woman  thou  lovest  all  the  days  of 
thy  vain  life  which  God  has  given  thee  to  accomplish  beneath  the  sun. 

"  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  : 
but  know  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment — so  remember 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  before  the  evil  days  arrive  when  nothing  more 
can  please." 

Then  follows  the  fine  description  of  the  slow  loosening  of  "  the 
knot  intrinsicate  "  which  binds  the  spirit  to  the  flesh.  "  Vanity 
of  vanities,"  said  Koheleth;  "all  is  vanity." 

A  short  prologue  concludes  the  book.  It  describes  how 
Koheleth  had  acquired  and  used  his  treasures  of  wisdom,  but 
it  warns  future  readers  not  to  imitate  his-  literary  enterprises : 
"  For  the  manufacture  of  books  is  endless,  and  much  reading 
is  a  bodily  fatigue." 

Then  comes  the  final  conclusion  : — 

<:  Fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments— for  this  every  man  should  do.  For 
God  will  bring  every  work  to  the  judgment  appointed  over  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil." 

Considerable  controversy  has  arisen  concerning  these  closing 
sentences.  It  is  maintained  by  many  scholars  that  the  state- 
ments they  contain  are  so  out  of  harmony  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  book,  that  the  whole  of  the  last  chapter  must  have 
been  added  by  a  later  hand,  with  the  design  of  justifying  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  original  writer.  I  cannot  myself  see  that 
there  is  a  particle  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  conclusion. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  style,  language,  or  composition  of  these 
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last  paragraphs  to  induce  us  to  embrace  it.  Nor  do  I  see  that 
there  is  any  antagonism  between  their  teaching  and  the  previous 
utterances  of  the  writer.  It  is  true  that  here  Koheleth  asserts 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  Divine  judgment,  upon  which  he  had 
previously  thrown  some  doubt.  But  then,  if  I  am  right  in 
supposing  the  whole  book  to  be  the  expression  of  a  mood, — 
perhaps  a  temporary  mood  of  the  author — the  product  of  the 
heart  and  imagination  rather  than  the  intellect — what  more 
likely  than  the  introduction  of  such  differences  in  the  discussion 
of  a  doctrine  to  be  apprehended  only  by  the  resolute  grasp  of 
faith.  And  then  observe  there  is  no  drawing  back  from  his 
established  conclusion  that  the  regulated  enjoyment  of  life  is 
the  proper  end  of  existence,  although  he  may  enforce  this  advice 
in  the  one  case  by  the  reflection  that  there  is  a  final  judgment 
on  all  excess,  and  in  the  other  by  the  reflection  that  there  may 
be  nothing  beyond  the  grave.  No,  from  beginning  to  end  the 
book  seems  to  me  consistent  in  its  teaching.  My  difficulty  is 
another  one.  I  'cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  unknown 
author,  with  his  clear  insight  and  wide  sympathetic  feeling  for 
the  whole  of  human  life,  truly  held  the  doctrine  he  has  here 
with  such  merciless  coldness  set  down.  As  Plato  permitted  the 
lie  to  governors  in  his  ideal  republic,  so  men  of  finest  virtue 
allow  themselves,  sometimes,  to  dig,  in  half-cynical  playfulness, 
among  the  foundations  of  noble  conduct,  so  sure  are  they  that 
the  superstructure  is  planted  on  the  irremovable  rock.  Amongst 
a  nation  of  enthusiasts  for  the  ideal,  Koheleth  might  point  with 
a  teasing  irony  to  the  vanity  of  all  supersensual  aims ;  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  did  not  himself  share  them  in  his  nobler 
moods.  His  very  warning  against  striving  with  the  resistless 
phalanges  of  fate,  in  the  effort  to  anticipate  the  reign  of  eternal 
justice  on  the  earth,  implies  that  be  had  at  least  discerned  that 
loftier  scheme  of  life  by  which  his  own  is  measured, — that  he  had 
at  least  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  if  he  did  not  follow 
to  the  battle.  I  do  not  find  it  hard  to  number  him  in  thought 
among  that  fearless  band  who  gathered  round  the  noble  father 
of  the  Maccabees  in  the  limestone  caverns  of  the  Syrian  highlands. 
And,  if  criticism  allow  me  a  date  so  recent,  I  like  to  picture  him 
as  one  of  the  stateliest  nobles  of  that  strenuous  age,  the  haughty 
lines  of  his  aristocratic  countenance  softened  into  a  pensive 
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Falkland-like  grace,  the  smile  still  curling  his  lip  which  accom- 
panied the  reflection  that  patriotic  warfare  is  vanity  and  a 
feeding  on  the  wind,  even  whilst  he  is  belting  his  sword  upon 
him  to  follow  the  Hammer  of  the  Gentiles  to  Emmaus  or 
Beth-horon. 

What  has  Koheleth  to  teach  us  ?  What  lessons  can  he  give  us 
to  justify  his  place  in  the  Sacred  Volume  to  which  he  is  directly 
called  by  no  Divine  authoritative  voice  ?  Christ  never  mentions 
him.  His  Apostles  are  equally  silent.  For  three  centuries  His 
Church  followed  their  example.  Wherein  can  Koheleth  claim 
inspiration  ?  Wherein  is  his  work  a  true  apocalypse,  an  unveiling 
of  the  secrets  of  men  ? 

When  we  think  of  the  painful  gropings  of  saints  and  sages 
throughout  one  whole  millennium  and  a  half, in  their  vain  search 
for  the  writer's  secret,  it  might  well  seem  as  if  further  study  were 
profitless,  and  it  were  wiser  to  abandon  Koheleth  as  hopelessly 
incomprehensible.  And  yet  his  secret  is  after  all  an  open  one. 
His  philosophy,  serious  or  ironical,  sceptical  or  religious,  as  you 
please :  what  is  it  but  the  plan  upon  which  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  Christians  live,  calmly  recognized  in  words  !  The 
long  failure  to  understand  Ecclesiastes  is  part  of  the  finest  irony 
of  history.  In  quiet,  polite  sentences,  tinged  with  a  humour 
half  scornful  and  half  sad,  Koheleth  enunciates  the  creed  of 
Christendom,  and  Christendom  for  fifteen  hundred  years  has 
been  asking  in  puzzled  wonder  what  he  means  !  Avoid  extremes 
— fear  God,  but  love  yourself — reverence  Christ,  but  do  not  imitate 
Him  too  closely — be  ever  religious,  but  shun  always  the  ideal — 
has  not  this  been,  though  unacknowledged,  and  does  it  not 
continue  to  be,  the  working  hypothesis  of  Christian  society  ? 
And  how  few  have  courage  to  withstand  it,  and  dare  to  frame 
their  lives  after  a  nobler  model  ?  How  few  discern  any  high 
ideal  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  commerce,  in  letters  or  in  art, 
and  choose  to  follow  it  when  it  leads  them  alone  into  the 
wilderness  where  the  saviours  of  humanity  must  suffer  to  be 
strong  ?  Generous  impulses  to  achieve  nobly  and  leave  a  record 
pure  of  all  unworthy  compliance  with  the  hour,  may  stir  young 
hearts.  But  "  the  years "  which  "  bring  the  inevitable  yoke  " 
follow  them  hard  and  fast.  Or  ever  they  are  aware,  the  evil 
days  will  be  upon  them  when  their  souls  will  have  no  pleasure 
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in  these  things — the  evil  days,  when  from  their  comfortable 
houses  in  the  cities  of  the  plain  they  watch,  with  Ecclesiastes' 
eyes,  the  westering  sun  redden  the  pure  crests  of  those  lonely 
mountains,  across  whose  naked,  storm-swept  sides  they  tried, 
in  their  ardent  youth,  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  the  stars. 

Ah,  vanity,  vanity !  Does  it  not  sound  above  the  stir  and 
tumult  of  high  hopes  within  us  like  a  foreboding  cry  ? 

A.  N.  MACNICOLL. ' 


AT  ODDS  WITH  DEATH. 


By  G.  COLMORE. 
I. 

I  AM  small  and  plain  and  fifty.  I  have  always  been  small  and 
plain,  but  I  have  not  always  been  fifty.  No,  there  was  a  time 
long  ago,  a  time  when  I  lived  in  the  Fatherland,  and  had  no 
thought  of  leaving  my  native  country,  when  I  was  quite  young  — 
not  more  than  seventeen.  I  was  as  plain  then,  though,  as  I  am 
now;  and,  indeed,  I  think  I  must  have  been  even  plainer;  for 
Frau  Riemann,  who  came  to  see  me  when  she  was  in  England 
a  short  time  ago,  and  who  had  not  seen  me  sines  I  was  little 
more  than  a  girl,  told  me  I  had  improved.  I  was  rather  pleased 
at  the  time ;  but  afterwards,  when  she  had  gone  away,  and  I  went 
with  a  little  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  look  at  myself  in  the  mirror 
over  the  mantelpiece,  I  was  not  pleased  at  all ;  for  I  thought,  if 
I  had  improved  since  the  days  of  my  girlhood,  how  very  ugly 
my  girlhood's  face  must  have  been. 

But  all  that  does  not  matter  now.  It  might  have  mattered 
once,  perhaps ;  and  indeed,  if  I  had  been  pretty,  and  had  been 
asked  in  marriage,  no  doubt  the  whole  course  of  my  life  would 
have  been  different.  But  I  never  had  a  lover ;  none  of  the  young 
men  ever  cared  to  talk  to  me  or  to  be  with  me ;  and  while  I  was 
still  quite  a  girl,  I  knew  that  the  happiness  that  came  to  the 

other  girls  would  never  come  to  me ;  although  But,  as  I  say,  it 

is  all  over  now,  and  does  not  matter;  if  there  was  any  bitterness 
in  those  youthful  days,  the  bitterness  has  passed  away  with  the 
days  themselves,  and  left  the  memory  of  them  sweet;  and  now, 
as  I  grow  old,  I  have  no  more  troubles,  nothing  to  vex  or  distress 
me ; — except  only  when  thoughts  of  that  awful  time,  fourteen 
years  ago,  come  and  terrify  me  with  the  mere  recollections  of  what 
I  passed  through.    They  give  me  bad  times  still,  those  memories, 
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and  will,  I  say,  till  I  die,  though  Katchen  says  they  will  fade 
away  gradually  :  but  Katchen  does  not  know.  I  smile  and  nod 
my  head  when  she  assures  me  of  my  coming  forge tfulness  ;  but 
in  my  heart  I  say,  "  Doch  nicht !  " 

In  one  way  it  all  happened  because  of  Katchen  ;  and  yet,  I 
suppose,  if  it  was  to  happen,  it  would  have  happened  anyhow ; 

and  in  any  case,  for  Katchen's  sake,  I  would  Oh,  I  do  not 

know  !  If  I  had  to  choose  whether  I  would  go  through  it  all  again, 
or  whether  Katchen  should  not  have  been  born,  I  do  not  know,  I 
really  do  not  know  how  I  should  decide.  I  love  Katchen  with 
all  my  heart ;  I  would  give  my  life  willingly  for  hers ;  and  yet — 
that  time — that  agony.  Oh,  God  be  praised,  say  I,  that  it  is  not 
left  to  us  to  choose ! 

Well,  to  get  to  the  beginning  of  my  sufferings,  we  must  get  to 
the  beginning  of  Katchen ;  and  Katchen  began  on  this  wise. 
When  I  was  eighteen  years  old,  my  father  married  a  second 
wife,  and  ten  months  after  the  marriage  Katchen  came  into  the 
world  and  her  mother  went  out  of  it — just  as  my  mother  had 
gone  when  I  had  come.  My  stepmother  was  a  rather  pretty, 
fair  woman,  weak  in  character  as  well  as  in  constitution.  She 
had  blue  eyes,  and  long  straight  hair,  and  what  I  used  to  think 
a  very  simpering  mouth.  But  the  mouth  was  not  at  all  simper- 
ing that  day  she  put  the  little  new  baby  into  my  arms  :  it  was 
only  very  pitiful  and  pleading  as  the  faint,  trembling  voice  said, 
"  Love  her,  Emilie."  I  could  not  find  voice  to  answer  her ;  I  felt 
very  bad  in  my  heart:  but  I  think  my  poor  stepmother  under- 
stood that  I  meant  to  do  my  best,  and  her  last  look  was  up  from 
the  sleeping  baby  into  my  face. 

I  became  at  once  passionately  fond  of  Katchen.  I  reflected 
in  triumph  that  I  was  now  as  well  off  as  any  of  my  pretty  friends, 
with  their  lovers,  and  their  husbands,  and  their  children  who 
were  often  so  tiresome  and  ill-behaved.  I  had  the  sweetest  baby 
in  the  whole  of  Germany  to  be  all  mine — mine  as  much  as  if  I 
had  been  its  mother ;  and  as  the  child  began  to  learn  to  know 
me,  to  hold  out  its  little  arms  to  come  to  me,  to  smile  when  I 
lifted  it  out  of  its  cot,  my  heart  swelled  with  delight  and  grati- 
tude as  I  thought  that  here  at  last  was  somebody  who  did  not 
think  me  ugly. 

All  went  well  for  a  time,  but  by-and-by  trouble  came — trouble 
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for  me  and  for  Katchen.  My  father  fell  ill,  and  was  not  able  to 
work,  and  his  little  store  of  savings  had  to  be  dipped  into  to 
keep  the  household  going,  and  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill.  At  last, 
after  a  year's  illness,  he  died,  and  when  the  funeral  expenses  and 
a  few  little  debts  here  and  there  were  paid,  there  was  hardly  any 
money  left — only  enough  to  last  a  week  or  two  at  most.  What 
was  to  be  done  to  earn  bread  for  me  and  Katchen  ?  I  thought 
and  thought,  and  at  last  I  resolved  to  try  and  earn  some  money 
by  teaching.  People  had  often  told  me  I  was  clever.  I  had 
always  been  sorrowful  and  angry  when  they  said  so,  for  I  knew 
it  was  to  console  me  for  not  being  pretty,  and  I  would  much 
rather  have  been  pretty  than  clever.  But  now  I  was  glad. 
Cleverness  was  of  more  use  to  Katchen  than  beauty  would  have 
been,  for  people  were  very  pleased  to  have  me  to  teach  their 
children ;  and  for  many  years  I  was  able  to  support  both  myself 
and  my  little  sister.  We  had  very  few  new  clothes,  and  we  did 
not  eat  meat  every  day ;  but  we  had  plenty  of  bread — at  least 
Katchen  had — and  our  quiet  life  was  a  very  happy  one.  By-and- 
by,  however,  as  Katchen  grew  older,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  have  better  teaching  than  I  could  give  her  ;  and  when  she 
was  fourteen  years  old,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  send  her  as  a 
pupil  to  a  cousin  of  my  mother's,  who  had  a  large  boarding-school 
in  Dresden.  After  a  little  difficulty  everything  was  arranged. 
I  was  to  pay  my  cousin  twenty-five  pounds  a  year,  and  Katchen, 
who  was  clever  with  her  needle  and  very  diligent,  was  to  help 
with  the  darning  and  mending,  and  to  look  after  and  teach  some 
of  the  younger  children.  As  for  me,  I  resolved  to  go  to  England. 
I  had  heard  that  good  German  governesses  were  well  paid  in 
English  families,  and  I  hoped  that  besides  earning  enough  to  pay 
my  sister's  schcol  expenses  I  should  be  able  to  save  some  money 
towards  making  a  home  for  her  and  me,  where  we  might  take 
some  English  girls  to  board  and  teach,  and  live  and  work  together. 
But  in  the  meantime  Katchen  and  I  must  part.  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  parting,  of  the  dreariness  of  our  little  room  when  I  was 
left  alone  in  it,  of  the  loneliness  of  my  long  journey ;  I  will  only 
say  that  the  sun  did  not  shine  the  day  I  arrived  in  England,  and 
that  there  was  but  one  thought  I  dared  to  let  myself  think  : 
Here  will  I  earn  money  for  Katchen. 
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II. 

A  friend  of  my  father's,  who  had  relations  living  in  London, 
had  procured  for  me  a  good  situation ;  I  had  to  teach  only  two 
young  ladies,  and  my  salary  was  forty  pounds  a  year.  I  stayed 
in  this  situation  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  I  was  not 
unhappy.  My  pupils  were  well-disposed  girls,  and  after  they 
had  become  accustomed  to  my  ugliness,  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
kind  to  me.  Their  parents,  too,  treated  me  with  consideration, 
for  they  were  pleased  with  my  teaching,  and  when  I  left  I  had 
a  good  recommendation.  I  had  saved  twenty-five  pounds  in 
the  two  years  and  a  half — ten  pounds  in  each  year  out  of  the 
fifteen  that  were  left  to  me  after  paying  for  Katchen;  for,  as  I 
was  not  obliged  to  go  away  during  the  holidays,  I  had  no 
expenses  except  my  clothes,  and  I  was  accustomed  to  keep 
myself  neat  on  very  little. 

I  went  to  my  second  situation  after  the  summer  holidays. 
The  work  was  much  harder  than  in  the  first  one;  the  children 
were  noisy  and  rough  and  rude  ;  and  I  had  very  little  time  to 
rest  and  to  write  to  Katchen.  Then  my  salary  was  less  by  ten 
pounds  a  year ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  accept  the  situation,  for,  as 
they  said  at  the  agency  office,  my  appearance  was  against  me, 
and  I  knew  that  if  I  remained  out  of  place  I  should  have  to 
spend  some  of  my  earnings ;  and  that  I  dreaded  to  do.  So  I 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  I  tried  to  keep  my  heart 
strong.  But  the  life  of  constant  work  was  hard  to  me;  I  shrank 
more  and  more  from  the  noise  and  the  rude  tricks  of-  my  pupils ; 
and  I  felt  sometimes  as  if  I  must  give  up  the  struggle  and  go 
back  to  Germany  and  to  Katchen.  But  then  Katchen  was 
doing  so  well,  was  becoming  clever  and  accomplished ;  and  if  I 
could  only  struggle  on  for  another  year  and  a  half,  when  she 
would  be  nearly  nineteen,  and  when — so  my  cousin  wrote  to  me — 
.she  would  be  competent  to  teach  music  to  advanced  pupils,  I 
felt  that  my  task  would  be  fully  accomplished.  And  Katchen 
was  happy.  Oar  cousin  was  kind  to  her,  valued  her,  and  had 
even  promised  to  take  five  pounds  less  for  her  board  in  the 
coming  year,  because  of  her  great  usefulness.  So,  I  thought,  if 
Kiitchen  was  happy,  surely  I  could  wait  another  eighteen 
months  :  ami  I  tried  hard  to  do  my  best.    But  my  strength  was 
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failing  day  by  day.  I  could  not  eat ;  I  could  not  sleep ;  and  all 
kinds  of  fears  and  fancies  came  to  torment  me.  By-and-by  I 
noticed  that  the  parents  of  my  pupils  began  to  look  curiously  at 
me.  I  knew  that  I  did  and  said  odd  things ;  my  poor  head  felt 
confused  and  strange ;  and  now  and  again  my  memory  failed  me 
suddenly.  I  was  too  tired,  though,  to  think  much  about  myself, 
too  weak,  when  I  had  a  little  time  alone,  to  do  anything  but  sit 
quite  still,  in  a  kind  of  stupor;  I  only  longed  for  peace  and 
quiet;  and  when  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  January,  I  received 
notice  to  leave  my  situation  in  a  week's  time,  I  hardly  realized 
that  a  misfortune  had  befallen  me;  I  merely  thought  that  I 
should  be  able  to  rest.  Half  my  quarter's  salary  was  paid  me, 
and  I  removed  to  a  room  not  far  from  my  late  employer's  house. 
There  for  two  days  I  remained  without  going  out,  without 
writing  or  reading  or  sewing,  without  thinking  almost;  only 
drinking  in  the  blissful  quiet,  and  enjoying,  half  unconsciously, 
the  perfect  rest;  and  on  the  third  day  I  began  to  get  better. 
Then  I  knew  that  I  must  set  about  getting  another  situation ; 
and  every  day  for  a  fortnight  I  was  out  from  morning  till  night, 
going  from  one  agency  office  to  another,  trying  vainly,  and  at 
last  despairingly,  to  get  employment.  But  nobody  would  have 
me.  My  clothes  were  shabby,  and  I  hesitated  to  spend  any  of 
my  little  store  of  money  in  buying  new  ones ;  my  ill  health  made 
me  look  smaller  and  plainer  than  ever;  and  sometimes,  when 
people  asked  me  a  great  many  questions,  my  memory  seemed  to 
go,  and  I  could  not  answer  them. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  My  half-quarter's  salary  was 
coming  to  an  end,  and  if  I  once  began  to  dip  into  my  savings,  I 
should  be  undoing  part  of  the  work  of  the  past  toilsome  years. 
My  lodging  cost  me  five  shillings  a  week :  I  resolved  to  give  it 
up  and  to  take  a  cheaper  one,  and  I  spent  a  whole  day  in 
wandering  about  London  looking  for  a  room. 

What  a  weary  thing  it  is  to  walk  about  a  large  town  seeking 
a  place  of  shelter !  I  was  faint  and  exhausted  and  utterly  dis- 
heartened when,  in  a  shabby  little  street,  I  made  what  I 
determined  should  be  my  last  attempt  that  night  to  find  a 
lodging.  I  had  knocked  at  so  many  doors  that  day,  I  had  made 
the  same  inquiry  so  often,  and  I  had  now  little  hope  of  finding 
a  room  at  the  low  rent  I  wanted.    "  How  much  a  week  do  you 
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want  for  your  room  ? "  I  said  to  the  woman  who  came  to  the 
door.  "  Half  a  crown,"  she  answered :  it  was  the  lowest  rent  I 
had  heard  of  yet.  "  Could  you  let  me  have  it  for  two  shillings  ?  " 
I  asked  timidly.  "  I  would  pay  in  advance."  The  woman  shook 
her  head.  No,  half  a  crown  was  the  price ;  but  if  I  liked  to  take 
the  room  for  a  fortnight  and  pay  in  advance,  she  would  let  it  for 
that  time  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence.  I  hesitated :  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  was  a  considerable  sum  to  me,  and  I  might 
not — I  ardently  hoped  I  might  not — want  the  room  for  so  long  ; 

but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  did  not  get  a  situation  soon  

Very  well,  I  agreed,  I  would  pay  for  a  fortnight.  So  the  bargain 
was  concluded,  and  the  next  day  I  took  my  box  and  went  into 
that  terrible  house. 

III. 

I  did  not  mind  my  new  lodging  at  first,  though  the  room  was  a 
bare,  desolate  place,  with  hardly  a  scrap  of  furniture  in  it,  and 
though  the  woman  was  very  disagreeable  and  refused  to  do  anythi  ng 
for  me, — attendance,  she  said,  could  not  be  expected  with  such 
a  low  rent :  but  I  was  out  all  day  looking  for  a  situation,  and  I 
was  used  to  people  being  disagreeable;  and  for  those  first  few 

days  I  was  not  frightened  of  her.    It  was  not  till  after  Oh,  I 

grow  faint  and  sick  as  I  think  of  it,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not 
go  on  and  tell  of  all  that  dreadful  time  !  And  yet  I  have  a  sort 
of  feeling  that  if  I  can  once  write  it  all  down,  it  will,  in  a  way, 
be  less  on  my  mind,  and  will  cease  to  haunt  me.  So  I  will  try, 
and  I  will  do  it  thoroughly  and  slowly ;  I  will  not  hurry  over  it, 
nor  miss  anything  out;  I  will  tell  it  all,  bit  by  bit,  just  as  it 
happened. 

Well,  as  I  said,  for  the  first  few  days  I  was  not  frightened. 
I  was  out  early  and  home  late,  and  in  the  evenings  I  wrote  to 
Kiitchen.  I  wrote  as  hopefully  as  I  could,  but  it  was  hard  to 
write  brightly  when  I  felt  so  lonely  and  despondent;  and  one 
evening,  when  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  think  of  anything 
cheerful  to  say,  I  finished  off  my  letter  quickly  and  went  out 
and  posted  it,  fearing  lest  I  should  add  something  that  might 
distress  Katchen.  When  I  came  in  again  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do.    I  was  so  used  to  my  constant  letter- writing  that  I  missed 
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it,  and  could  not  settle  down  to  read  or  to  sew ;  and  at  last  1 
thought  I  would  look  at  my  money,  and  see  how  much  remained 
to  me, — although  I  knew  pretty  well  how  much  it  would  be,  for 
I  never  spent  a  penny  without  saying  to  myself,  "  So  much  less 
to  live  on  and  to  keep  for  Katchen."  However,  I  unlocked  my 
trunk,  and  took  out  the  little  box  in  which  I  kept  my  money, 
and  the  few  trinkets  that  had  belonged  to  my  mother — articles 
of  but  little  value ;  a  gold  locket  with  a  curl  of  my  father's  hair 
in  it,  a  ring,  a  silver  pencil-case,  and  a  little  memorandum  book 
with  a  silver  clasp.  I  was  looking  at  these  things  and  at  the 
little  pile  of  sovereigns  (twenty-eight  there  were),  absorbed  in 
dreaming  of  the  past  and  planning  for  the  future,  when  I  was 
suddenly  brought  back  to  the  present,  to  the  wretched  little 
room  and  my  lonely  life,  by  a  slight  noise  behind  me.  I  was 
sitting  by  the  fireside,  facing  the  window,  and  with  my  back  to 
some  folding-doors  that  shut  off  another  room.  They  were 
locked,  these  doors,  my  landlady  had  told  me,  and  the  key  was 
lost,  and  I  had  tried  them  once  and  found  I  could  not  open  them. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  I  did  not  move  when  I  heard  the  noise ; 
I  was  not  frightened;  I  was  only  curious;  and  I  sat  perfectly  still 
and  listened  to  see  if  I  should  hear  it  again.  Yes;  I  heard  it 
again — a  slight  rustling,  and  then  a  sound  like  somebody  breath- 
ing not  far  behind  me.  For  a  minute  more  I  went  on  turning- 
over  my  mother's  trinkets,  holding  them  up,  carelessly  playing 
with  them ;  and  then,  quite  suddenly,  I  turned  sharp  round. 
No,  I  had  not  been  deceived;  the  folding-doors  were  open,  as  1 
had  thought  they  would  be.  The  opening  between  them  was 
not  a  wide  one ;  it  was  small,  only  just  big  enough  to  admit 
a  head ;  and  a  head  was  there,  looking  at  me — my  landlady's 
head.  For  an  instant  our  eyes  met,  and  in  that  instant  a  strange 
terror  seized  me.  I  did  not  know  why,  and  later  on  in  the 
evening  I  could  not  account  for  it,  but  I  was  frightened  as  I  met 
that  woman's  gaze — terribly,  sickeningly  frightened.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment  and  then  came  into  the  room.  "  I  was  just 
coming  to  ask  if  you  wanted  anything,"  she  said.  I  knew  she 
told  a  lie.  Never  since  I  had  been  in  the  house  had  she  offered 
to  do  me  the  smallest  service,  never  had  she  paid  me  the  slightest 
attention,  or  concerned  herself  in  any  way  about  my  comfort ; 
and  why,  if  she  had  anything  to  say  to  me,  should  she  come 
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stealing  in  behind  my  back,  through  a  door  which  she  had  told 
me  could  not  be  opened  ?  But  I  affected  to  believe  her ;  I  did 
not  want  her  to  know  that  I  was  frightened,  and  I  did  my  utmost 
to  keep  my  voice  from  trembling  as  I  spoke  to  her. 

"  I  want  nothing,"  I  said ;  "  and—that  door — you  said  it  was 
locked." 

"  So  it  was,"  she  answered  coolly;  "  but  I  have  just  found  the 
key."  And  then  she  stood  still,  and  looked  at  me,  and  at  my 
open  box. 

"  Well,  I  want  nothing,"  I  repeated ;  and  to  that  she  replied 
that  I  need  not  be  so  proud ;  she  meant  no  harm.  And  then  she 
left  me. 

Gradually,  when  I  was  left  alone,  my  great  terror  vanished, 
and  I  was  able  to  think.  My  first  idea  was  to  leave  the  house 
that  very  night,  then  and  there ;  to  take  with  me  only  my  precious 
little  box,  and  to  come  back  for  my  trunk  in  the  morning,  in 
broad  daylight.  That  was  what  instinct  told  me  to  do.  Ah  ! 
wiry  did  I  not  do  it  ?  But  reason  came  and  argued  that  I  was 
weak  and  fanciful  and  foolish;  that  the  woman,  at  worst,  was 
only  rude  and  prying,  and  that  as  I  had  paid  in  advance  for 
another  ten  days'  lodging,  it  would  be  both  wrong  and  ridiculous 
to  give  up  my  rooms  merely  because  the  state  of  my  health 
disposed  me  to  be  frightened  by  trifles :  and  I  listened  to  reason. 
Reason  is  very  good,  and  is,  in  most  cases,  no  doubt  a  true  and 
right  guide ;  but  oh  !  my  friends,  when  instinct  speaks,  and 
speaks  strongly,  listen ;  the  voice  you  hear  is  the  voice  of 
Providence  !  One  precaution  I  took  :  after  that  evening  I  never 
went  out  without  taking  my  money  with  me ;  and  every  night 
I  locked  the  door  of  my  room,  and  to  the  handles  of  the  folding- 
doors  I  hung  bits  of  crockery,  my  scissors,  and  anything  I  thought 
would  jingle,  so  that  nobody  could  come  in  quite  noiselessly. 

Two  days  went  by,  and  gradually  I  became  more  tranquil,  and 
ceased  to  start  at  every  sound  and  to  listen  anxiously  when  the 
house  was  still.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  I  returned 
home  earlier  than  usual.  The  front  door  was  left  on  the  latch 
during  the  day,  and  I  had  only  to  turn  the  handle  to  let  myself 
in.  I  was  lighter  of  heart  that  afternoon  than  I  had  been  for 
some  time,  for  I  had  heard  of  a  possible  situation  at  last,  and 
hope  was  beginning  to  revive  in  my  heart.    I  was  thinking  of 
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my  brightening  prospects  as  I  entered  the  house  ;  I  had  forgotten, 
for  the  time,  my  landlady  and  my  fears ;  I  had  no  thought,  no 
warning,  no  faintest  glimmering  of  suspicion  that  when  I  shut 
the  front  door  behind  me,  I  was  shutting  myself  in  to  my  fate. 
If  I  had  but  suspected,  but  ever  so  dimly  suspected,  what  lay 
before  me,  I  would  have  given  all  I  possessed,  all  I  hoped  for, 
before  I  would  have  crossed  that  threshold;  and  when,  hearing 
voices  in  my  room,  I  paused  upon  the  stairs,  could  I  have 
discerned  but  a  vague  shadow  of  my  coming  suffering,  I  would 
have  turned  without  a  minute's  loss  of  time,  have  abandoned 
without  a  thought  the  few  possessions  in  my  wretched  room, 
and  fled  away  out  of  the  house  into  the  street,  away  and  away 
for  dear  life.  But  I  had  no  warning,  and  at  first  felt  no  mis- 
givings. Instead  of  trying  to  escape,  I  stood  still  and  listened, 
surprised  and  curious.  The  voices  were  talking  of  me ;  I  soon 
gathered  as  much  as  I  stood  half-way  up  the  flight  of  stairs  ;  but 
I  could  not  catch  much  that  was  said,  and  presently  I  stole 
cautiously  and  softly  up  to  the  half-open  door  of  my  room,  and 
through  the  hinges  looked  and  listened.  I  knew  then,  at  once, 
that  I  was  in  danger,  in  serious  and  imminent  danger,  and  the 
sudden  fear  that  beset  me  robbed  me  for  a  space  of  the  power  to 
move,  and  held  me  spellbound.  Yes,  I  had  been  right — the 
voices  were  talking  of  me,  of  me  and  of  my  hardly  earned  money, 
my  little  gains,  which  they  meant  to  take  from  me.  There  were 
three  people  in  the  room  ;  my  landlady,  a  man  I  had  passed  once 
or  twice  on  the  stairs  and  whom  I  supposed  to  be  her  husband, 
and  another  man  whom  I  did  not  know — a  young  man  with  an 
animal-like,  unintelligent  face,  and  black  coarse  hair  growing- 
down  nearly  to  the  eyebrows.  I  shuddered  as  my  eyes  fell  on 
him  ;  he  looked  so  strong,  so  coarsely,  brutally  strong. 

"  We  must  have  it  anyhow,"  he  said,  as  I  gazed  at  him  ;  "  with 
or  without.  We've  had  no  luck  for  a  long  time,  and  it's  an 
easy  job." 

He  intermingled  his  speech  with  words  which  were  strange  to 
me ;  oaths  no  doubt  they  were,  but  I  do  not  know  the  English 
oaths  of  the  common  people ;  neither  can  I  describe  his  manner 
of  speaking,  which  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  understand  what 
he  said  ;  still,  his  words  terrified  me.  "  With  or  without."  With 
or  without  what  ?  and  what  was  the  easy  job  ? 

n.  s.  r.  12 
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"  All  right,"  said  the  other  man,  "  I'm  game."  And  then  they 
both  looked  at  the  woman ;  and  she  nodded  her  head.  For  a 
moment  they  were  all  silent,  and  then  the  woman  said,  "  When  ?  " 

Again  there  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  in  that  moment  my 
fate  was  decided,  for — I  do  not  know  how  it  happened — my 
umbrella  fell  from  my  hand  with  a  crash  upon  the  floor,  and  I 
knew  that  I  was  lost.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a  chance  of 
escape,  a  possibility  of  creeping  downstairs  unheard,  and  getting 
out  of  the  house ;  but  now  it  was  too  late.  The  noise  of  my 
falling  umbrella  was  distinctly  heard,  and  at  once  the  three 
inmates  of  my  room  turned  towards  the  door ;  and,  as  they  did 
so;  a  most  extraordinary  thing  happened  to  me.  Whether  my 
long  hard  work,  my  continued  ill-health,  my  mental  sufferings, 
and  my  present  fear  had  affected  the  balance  of  my  mind  ; 
whether  the  utter  hopelessness  of  escape  roused  some  dormant 
animal  instinct  in  which  impotent  fury  made  shift  to  do  the  work 
of  strength  ;  or  whether  the  extreme  of  terror  produces  a  frenzied 
courage  to  wrestle  with  despair,  I  do  not  know :  I  only  know 
that  my  first  vain  impulse  to  flee  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
strange,  inexplicable  feeling  which  I  find  it  hard  to  describe.  It 
was  horror,  hatred,  fear,  all  in  one,  with  an  insane  longing  to 
terrify  and  startle ;  it  was  a  delirium,  an  impulse  of  madness,  a 
nightmare,  in  which  defiance  contended  with  dread ;  and  it  urged 
me  to  rush  towards  my  fate,  instead  of  away  from  it.  With  a 
loud  yell,  I  burst  into  the  room,  and  then,  with  inarticulate  cries, 
I  rushed  upon  my  enemies.  I  gloried  in  the  dismay  I  created  ; 
a  fierce  delight  possessed  me  as  the  creatures  I  dreaded  shrank 
back  startled  and  afraid ;  a  superhuman  strength  animated  me, 
as  I  ran  in  my  frenzy  from  one  to  another.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sensation,  horrible  and  yet  weirdly  attractive,  and,  while  it 
lasted,  supremely  powerful.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  After  a 
minute  or  two  of  breathless  surprise,  the  people  who  frightened 
me  so,  and  whom  in  my  despairing  madness  I  had  in  my  turn 
frightened,  recovered  themselves.  The  first  to  do  so  was  the 
young  man  who  was  a  stranger  to  me — the  most  animal,  the 
least  impressionable  of  the  three.  He  advanced  towards  me 
with  clenched  fist,  and  with  a  dark,  threatening  look  on  his 
heavy  face ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  suddenly,  in  a  moment,  just  as 
it  had  sprung  into  being,  my  frantic  excitement  died  out  of  me : 
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and  I  was  once  again  the  timid,  shrinking  little  German  gover- 
ness, defenceless,  friendless,  and  alone.  I  sank  into  a  chair, 
trembling,  nerveless,  exhausted,  unable  to  take  my  eyes  off 
that  coarse,  brutal  face,  cowering  before  the  expected  blow.  But 
the  blow  did  not  come — then  ;  my  landlady  put  her  hand  on  the 
man's  arm.    "Not  now,  Jim,"  she  said. 

"  She's  a  mad  woman,"  said  Jim  sullenly,  "  a  wild  beast."  But 
he  turned  away  from  me.  Then  the  other  man  came  forward 
and  whispered  to  him.  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  I 
caught  the  words  "  noise  "  and  "  street ; "  and  presently  they  all, 
the  woman  and  the  men,  left  the  room,  and  I  was  alone. 

Alone,  alive,  uninjured  ;  but  oh  !  the  horror  of  that  loneliness  ! 
the  awful  dread  of  approaching  death  in  that  consciousness  of 
life !  the  quailing  of  the  yet  unharmed  flesh  before  the  fear  of 
violence  to  come !  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  sat,  stupefied  by 
my  great  terror;  but  at  last  my  power  of  reflection  came  back 
to  me,  and  I  set  myself  deliberately  to  plan  a  way  of  escape. 
But  what  way  ?  The  staircase  was  between  me  and  liberty,  and 
the  staircase,  I  never  doubted,  would  be  watched.  The  window  ? 
Ay,  that  was  my  only  hope.  I  could  not  get  out  of  it — it  was 
too  high  to  jump  from,  but  I  could  make  myself  heard  from  it; 
I  could  call  to  the  people  in  the  street  below ;  I  could  implore 
deliverance  of  that  public,  unknown  and  vast,  that  huge,  in- 
determinate body  of  humanity,  which  would  stand  between  me 
and  three  known,  dreaded,  clearly  defined  individuals.  I  rose 
from  my  chair,  fortified  by  my  purpose,  sustained  by  a  glimmering 
hope,  animated,  resolute,  strong;  and,  as  I  made  my  first  step 
towards  the  window,  my  landlady  entered  the  room.  The 
chance  of  escape  gave  me  courage ;  I  was  able  to  speak,  to  strive 
with  all  my  might  to  get  one  five  minutes  more  to  myself. 

What  do  you  want  ?  "  I  said.  "  Leave  my  room.  You  have 
no  right  to  enter  it." 

"  I  have  come  to  shut  up  for  the  night,"  was  all  the  woman 
answered. 

She  went  over  to  the  window,  closed  the  shutters,  barred  and 
bolted  them,  and  then  proceeded  to  draw  the  curtains.  Never 
till  now  had  she  performed  for  me  a  single  act  of  service,  never 
till  now,  when  she  cut  off  my  one  means  of  escape. 

"  Leave  the  window  ! "  I  cried,  as  soon  as  I  found  voice  to  speak. 
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"I  never  have  the  shutters  closed;  I  do  not  want  them;  I  will 
not  have  them  ! " 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  street,"  the  woman 
answered,  "  and  you  are  excited ;  you  will  be  the  better  of  being 
quiet." 

I  could  make  no  reply ;  I  stood  still  and  silent  as  she  crossed 
the  room  and  passed  out — not  through  the  door  by  which  she 
had  entered,  but  through  the  folding-doors,  into  the  next  room  ; 
there  to  wait,  as  I  felt  and  knew,  to  wait  and  watch.  "  Noise," 
"  street."  I  had  caught  the  words  in  the  hurried  whisper  of  the 
one  man  to  the  other,  and  I  had  wondered  what  they  meant. 
Now  I  heard  them  again;  and  a  quick  intuition  revealed  to 
me  their  meaning.  Not  to  keep  the  noise  in  the  street  from 
being  heard  in  my  room  had  the  window  been  blocked  and 
curtained,  but  to  prevent  any  noise  in  the  room  being  audible 
in  the  street.  I  knew  it,  I  understood  it  all;  this  one  service 
of  my  landlady's  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  certainty 
robbed  me  of  all  my  courage  and  strength,  stunned  me,  paralyzed 
me.  1  stood  motionless  by  the  hearth,  my  eyes  fixed  on 
the  feeble  flame  in  the  grate,  my  mind  but  half  conscious  of 
the  extremity  of  my  situation.  Then,  hardly  knowing  why 
at  first,  I  began  to  cry,  not  passionately  or  loudly,  but  gently, 
because  it  seemed  so  sad  to  die  like  this,  away  from  the  few 
friends  I  had,  without  another  sight  of  Katchen,  without  a  chance 
of  letting  her  know  that  I  had  striven  for  her  and  loved  her 
to  the  end  ;  and,  as  I  cried,  I  thought  of  the  good  God  in  heaven, 
and  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  said  "  Our  Father  "  in  my  own  dear 
German  tongue.  For  a  long  time  I  had  said  my  prayers  in 
English.  We  Germans  have  a  great  desire  to  learn  foreign 
languages,  and  sometimes  it  carries  us  too  far.  I  had  resolved 
to  learn  as  much  English  as  I  could ;  I  had  spoken  English  on 
every  opportunity  ;  I  had  tried  even  to  make  myself  think 
in  English ;  and  I  had  ended  by  praying  in  English.  But  no\v 
in  the  hour  of  death,  the  agony  of  my  heart  found  vent  in  the 
words  of  my  native  tongue,  and  the  German  prayer  did  me  more 
good  than  the  English  had  ever  done;  for  oh!  my  friends,  believe 
me,  the  dear  God  hears  us  best  in  the  language  we  best  understand . 

I  said  "  Our  Father  "  through  twice  ;  I  could  not  think  of  any 
other  way  of  praying,  and  the  familiar  words  soothed  me.  Thon, 
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as  I  still  knelt  on  the  hearthrug,  I  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
and  I  said  in  my  heart,  "  It  is  here."  A  moment  after  the  door 
opened,  and  the  two  men  came  in;  and  at  the  same  time  the  folding- 
doors  parted,  and  behind  them  stood  the  woman.  If  I  had  not 
already  guessed  my  fate,  I  should  have  known  it  then ;  there  was 
murder  in  the  face  of  those  men ;  there  was  death  in  the  woman's 
eyes.  I  had  not  long  to  wait ;  the  agony  was  short.  I  thank  God 
that  it  was  short,  for  it  was  very  terrible,  that  agony  of  horror 
which  convulsed  me  during  the  few  moments  of  dread  expectation. 
I  suffered  then  all  the  bitterness,  all  the  terror  that  death  can  bring ; 
but,  as  I  said,  the  suffering  did  not  last  long;  it  was  soon  over. 
The  smaller,  older  man  came  to  me  as  I  knelt,  and  seized  my 
clasped  hands.  "  Mad  woman/'  I  think  he  said,  but  I  cannot  be 
quite  sure  of  what  was  said  at  that  time.  Then  the  young  man 
the  one  I  thought  so  cruel  and  so  strong,  came  forward,  some 
heavy,  blunt  instrument  in  his  hand.  A  clear  picture  is 
imprinted  on  my  brain  :  it  is  this.  Before  me  kneels  a  man  with 
a  weak,  cunning  countenance  and  scanty  red  hair,  who  holds  my 
hands,  but  does  not  look  me  in  the  face ;  behind  him,  a  few  yards 
off,  is  the  figure  of  my  landlady,  with  that  sinister  look  of  expecta- 
tion in  her  eyes ;  and  standing  over  me,  with  uplifted  arm,  is 
the  heavy  form  of  the  man  whose  brutal  strength  was  to  strike 
the  life  out  of  me — me,  whose  only  crime  was  the  possession 
of  a  paltry  sum  of  money  and  a  few  worthless  trinkets.  The 
picture  is  a  vivid  one  ;  I  can  see  it  now  clearly  as  I  saw  it  then  ; 
but  it  was  momentary,  passing;  it  was  blotted  out  in  darkness 
almost  as  soon  as  it  had  started  into  life.  I  shrank  from  the  coming 
blow ;  I  saw  the  arm  begin  to  descend  ;  I  suffered  a  quick  second 
of  extreme  agony  :  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  feeling  the  blow, 
no  impression  of  suffering  bodily  pain ;  a  complete  blank 
immediately  succeeded  the  picture  I  have  described ;  and  after 
the  moment  when  the  murderer  prepared  to  strike,  comes  a  space 
of  darkness,  which  seems  good  to  me,  because  in  the  darkness  I 
neither  saw  nor  felt. 

IY. 

I  think  I  must  have  recovered  consciousness  very  slowly  and 
gradually,  for  it  was  some  time  before  I  remembered  what  had 
happened,  and  I  imagined  myself  to  be  awaking  first  in  my  own 
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bed  at  home  in  Germany,  then  in  the  house  of  my  first  pupils, 
and  finally  in  the  wretched  little  chair  bedstead  I  had  slept  in 
lately,  before  the  recollection  of  what  I  had  just  passed  through 
returned  to  me.  Gradually,  as  I  realized  it  all,  extreme  terror 
took  possession  of  me,  mingled  with  a  kind  of  disappointment 
at  finding  I  was  still  alive.  What  might  be  yet  to  come  ?  What 
further  agony  might  I  have  to  endure  ?  At  the  slightest  move- 
ment, the  faintest  sound,  what  fresh  horrors  might  not  befall  me  ? 
I  closed  my  eyes  and  lay  quite  still,  hardly  daring  to  breathe 
even,  as  quiet,  as  motionless  as  if  I  had  been  really  dead.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  I  lay  thus,  without  stirring  or  opening  my 
eyes.  There  was  dead  silence  around  me ;  not  a  sound,  not  an 
echo  of  a  sound.  Where  was  I  ?  Hardly  in  the  room  in 
which  I  had  been  murdered  (for,  in  a  curious  unreasoning  way, 
I  still  half  thought  I  was  dead) ;  for  there,  all  night  long,  one 
could  hear  from  time  to  time  noises  in  the  street,  and  even 
the  shutters  and  the  curtains  could  not  entirely  shut  them  out. 
At  last,  the  dead  silence  continuing,  I  ventured  to  open  my  eyes, 
and  to  try  and  form  some  idea  of  where  I  was.  I  was  in  a 
fairly  large  room ;  I  could  see  well,  because  the  moonlight  was 
streaming  into  it,  and  (and  this  was  the  first  thing  I  noticed) 
the  light  came  in,  not  through  any  windows  in  the  side  of  the 
room,  but  from  the  top.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  the  roof  was 
higher,  by  about  uhree  feet,  than  in  the  other  parts ;  and  in  the 
woodwork,  which  connected  the  higher  and  lower  parts,  and  by 
which  the  higher  part  was  supported,  were  large  panes  of  glass 
let  in  at  frequent  intervals.  I  did  not  know  the  plan  of  the 
house  ;  I  had  been  into  no  room  except  that  one  dread  one  which 
had  been  my  lodging ;  and  I  could  form  no  theory  as  to  where 
I  was.  But,  as  returning  consciousness  grew  fuller,  the  power  of 
reflection  returned,  and  with  it  came  the  longing,  desperate, 
agonizing,  to  escape.  I  moved  my  hand,  then  my  arm ;  I  half 
raised  myself.  I  could  move,  though  I  felt  stiff  and  bruised  ;  but 
how  my  heart  beat  at  the  faint  sound  of  my  own  movement !  how 
I  sank  back  terrified  at  the  thought  that  the  sound  might  be 
overheard,  and  that  those  faces  might  close  round  me  again,  that 
vivid  picture  take  bodily  form  once  more !  No ;  silence  dead 
and  absolute.  I  passed  my  hand  across  my  forehead  to  clear  my 
troubled  brain  ;  there  was  something  cold  and  damp  that  matted 
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my  hair  and  oozed  down  from  it  in  streaks ;  it  was  a  moment  or 
two  before  I  understood  what  it  was — blood,  half  dried,  thicken- 
ing, and  clammy.  Once  more  I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow;  then 
I  sat  up ;  then  I  prepared  to  rise  to  my  feet :  then  suddenly  and 
quickly  I  sank  back  again  upon  the  floor  and  closed  my  eyes,  and 
summoned  all  my  self-command  and  all  my  force  of  will  to  feign 
unconsciousness;  for,  in  that  instant  of  rising,  I  had  caught  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  I  felt,  rather  than  thought, 
that  I  was  once  more  face  to  face  with  death.  The  footsteps 
came  nearer ;  they  paused  at  the  door ;  the  door  was  opened,  and 
some  one  entered;  a  man,  I  felt  sure,  for  the  step  was  a  heavy  one. 
He  came  to  where  I  lay,  and  bent  over  me — not  quite  close  to  my 
face,  for  I  could  not  feel  his  breath  upon  me,  though  it  came 
thick  and  fast;  and  hardly  a  minute  passed  before  he  moved 
away  again.  It  is  not  good,  I  suppose,  to  look  upon  a  murdered 
corpse — least  of  all  to  the  murderer.  I  half  opened  my  eyes  as 
he  moved  away ;  I  could  not  keep  them  closed ;  I  felt  that  I 
must  look  and  see  who  was  in  the  room.  Yes,  I  was  right ;  it 
was  the  man  who  had  struck  me  senseless — dead  as  he  had 
thought.  Presently,  as  I  still  looked,  the  woman  came  in,  and 
then  I  closed  my  eyes  again.  "  Tom  wants  you,"  she  said  ;  "  he 
says  he  doubts  it  ain't  deep  enough."  The  man  answered,  with 
one  of  those  oaths  he  used  so  much,  that  Tom  was  a  fool ;  but  he 
went  out  of  the  room,  the  woman  following  him  and  leaving  the 
door  open. 

Now  was  my  time,  my  only  time,  my  one  solitary  chance  of 
escape,  if  chance  there  were  at  all.  Quickly  I  rose ;  quickly  and 
softly  I  stole  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  Near  me,  on  the  left, 
were  the  stairs  leading  to  the  kitchen ;  facing  me,  at  the  end 
of  the  passage  into  which  I  looked,  was  the  street  door.  The 
room  I  was  in  had  been  evidently  built  out  at  the  back  of  the 
house ;  I  remembered  now  seeing  its  closed  door  each  day  as 
I  had  come  in.  A  candle  gave  a  dim  light  to  the  passage,  and 
flickered  as  though  in  a  draught;  a  faint  sound  came  up  from 
below  ;  otherwise  all  was  still.  I  left  the  room  and  crept  along  the 
passage  to  the  front  door.  Only  a  piece  of  wood  between  me  and 
the  street,  between  me  and  safety :  but  that  piece  of  wood  was 
barred  and  bolted ;  and  the  top  bolt  was  too  high  for  me  to  reach. 
I  was  cut  off  then,  utterly  cut  off  from  escape  :  there  was  no 
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time  to  drag  up  to  the  door  the  chair  on  which  the  candlestick 
was  standing,  for  already  on  the  stone  staircase  leading  to  the 
kitchen  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  woman  ;  and  my  heart  sank, 
my  limbs  trembled,  as  I  looked  round,  back  towards  the  room 
I  had  left,  and  then  up  the  stairs.  Now  I  saw  why  the  candle 
nickered ;  the  window  half-way  up  the  staircase  was  open. 
Through  it  I  saw  the  sky  bright  with  stars ;  towards  it  I  turned, 
as  towards  my  only  hope  of  salvation.  I  did  not  hesitate ; 
I  had  not  time  to  think ;  for  the  woman's  footsteps  were  very 
distinct  now,  and  I  knew  I  had  but  an  instant  before  the 
discovery  of  my  flight.  Up  the  stairs  then,  as  swiftly  and 
noiselessly  as  possible,  and  out  of  the  window  on  to  a  kind 
of  platform,  leaded,  and  with  an  oblong  erection  in  the  middle. 
I  guessed  at  once  where  I  was — on  the  roof  of  the  room  I  had 
just  left ;  and  before  me  was  a  large  graveyard,  one  of  those 
disused  graveyards,  of  which,  I  am  told,  there  are  still  many  in 
London.  The  tombstones  were  all  white  and  distinct  in  the 
moonlight,  and  I.  remember  thinking  they  looked  like  so  many 
sheets  of  note-paper  standing  upright ;  and  the  fancy  came  to  me 
that  perhaps  the  dead  came  out  of  their  graves  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  and  wrote  on  these  headstones  messages  to  the  living. 
I  thought  this  in  the  midst  of  my  terror;  I  thought  this  as 
I  crept  round  the  raised  part  of  the  roof  and  looked  over  the 
parapet  to  see  what  height  I  was  from  the  ground.  Then 
quickly  I  shrank  back;  for  just  below  me,  digging  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  were  the  two  men  I  was  trying  to  escape  from.  I  knew 
at  once  what  the  hole  was  for  ;  I  knew  it  was  to  be  my  grave — 
the  "  it  "  which  the  woman  had  said  Tom  had  thought  not  deep 
enough.  I  fell  upon  my  hands  and  knees.  What  could  I  do 
now  ?  I  dared  not  go  back — I  could  not  go  forward.  Thank  God 
for  the  deep  black  shadows  that  wait  upon  the  bright  moonlight ! 
Thank  God  for  having  made  me  so  small  and  slight !  I  crept  to 
that  part  of  the  raised  roof  which  lay  in  darkness,  and  pressing 
myself  close  against  it,  lay  down  at  full  length  and  waited.  By 
raising  my  head  I  could  look  through  the  panes  of  glass  into  the 
room  below :  I  did  so,  and  saw  the  woman  hurrying  from  side  to 
side,  peering  into  the  corners  where  the  shadows  fell,  and  behind 
the  one  or  two  pieces  of  furniture.  Then  she  went  out  of  the 
room  ;  and  I  put  my  head  down  and  lay  very  still. 
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The  length  of  the  roof  ran  parallel  with  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  the  breadth,  of  course,  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  staircase 
window  was  much  nearer  one  end  of  the  roof  than  the  other,  so 
that  a  person  coming  out  of  the  window  could  see  along  one  end 
and  down  one  side,  the  other  end  and  side  being  hidden.  It  was 
fortunately  the  end  that  could  not  be  seen  from  the  window  that 
was  in  shadow,  and  here  I  lay,  waiting  for  the  woman  to  come 
and  give  the  alarm  cf  my  escape.  I  had  not  to  wait  long ;  only 
a  minute  elapsed  between  her  disappearance  from  the  room  below 
and  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  on  the  leads — very  quick  footste]  s, 
that  went  at  once  to  the  side  of  the  roof  facing  the  churchyard. 
u  Jim,  Tom  !"  the  woman  called,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  if  fearful 
of  being  overheard  by  others  than  those  to  whom  she  spoke. 
"  Come,  come  quick ;  she's  gone  !  "  She  could  not  make  the  men 
hear,  and  presently  she  went  down  the  ladder  into  the  churchyard. 
I  heard  some  oaths,  some  exclamations,  some  warnings  of  "  hush  !  " 
and  then  I  could  catch  nothing  but  a  confused  murmur  of 
whispering  voices.  I  dared  not  move,  I  dared  not  rise  and  rush 
back  into  the  house,  for  each  moment  I  seemed  to  hear  a  step 
upon  the  ladder,  each  moment  I  expected  to  see  one  of  those 
sinister  faces  appear  above  the  parapet ;  and  I  knew  that  a 
certain  space  of  time  was  necessary  to  my  escape ;  I  remembered 
that  the  street  door  was  barred  and  locked.  I  waited,  listening, 
and  then  on  my  hands  and  knees  I  crept  softly,  stealthily  towards 
the  edge  of  the  roof.  I  raised  my  head  and  looked  over.  The 
two  men  and  the  woman  were  standing  huddled  together  a  few 
paces  from  the  ladder.  Only  one  of  the  faces  was  turned  towards 
me ;  it  was  white  ;  there  was  fear  upon  it.  I  caught  the  words, 
"  Fool — must  be  in  the  house ;  "  and  then  the  face  was  blotted 
out,  for  a  cloud  came  over  the  moon.  I  stood  up  in  the  darkness; 
placed  my  hands  upon  the  ladder ;  then  with  all  my  strength, 
with  more  than  my  common  strength,  I  pulled.  It  moved  ;  yes, 
the  ladder  moved — upwards — towards  me  ;  but  the  weight  of  it 
was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear ;  and  what  a  grinding  noise  it 
made  against  the  parapet,  what  a  rustling  past  the  bushes !  I 
heard  a  startled,  stifled  cry,  and  a  sudden  movement  in  the  group 
below  ;  I  still  pulled  desperately.  I  felt  that  my  strength  was 
not  great  enough,  yet  still  I  pulled;  but  in  another  instant  I 
knew  that  further  striving  was  useless ;  for  the  ladder  moved  not 
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at  all — it  descended — it  was  pulled  from  below  :  and  at  that 
moment  the  cloud  passed  away  from  the  moon.  Then  once  again 
I  looked  upon  those  three  terrible,  upturned  faces,  and  once  again 
death  glared  at  me  from  out  those  savage,  sullen  eyes ;  then  with 
all  my  despairing,  passionate,  failing  strength  I  pushed  the  ladder 
away  from  me,  out  from  the  parapet,  as  far  as  I  could,  and  the 
man  who  held  it  relaxed  his  hold  as  it  tottered  and  fell  backwards 
amongst  the  tombstones.  I  heard  the  sound  of  its  fall,  and  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  great  wild  cry  of  agony — a  cry  that  must 
have  come  from  my  own  lips,  though  I  knew  not  that  I  uttered 
it,  and  though  the  voice  was  all  unlike  the  voice  that  I  knew  as 
my  own.  Sometimes,  when  I  am  alone  in  darkness,  I  hear  that 
cry  again,  and  it  is  always  strange  as  well  as  terrible  to  me. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  got  through  the  window  and  down  the 
stairs ;  I  only  know  that  I  was  in  the  hall,  that  I  hurled  the 
candle  from  the  chair,  that  I  dragged  the  chair  to  the  door,  and 
that  with  hands  that  fought  and  pulled  and  tore  like  the  claws 
of  some  wild,  straggling  animal,  I  strove  by  the  moon's  white 
light  to  undo  the  bolts  and  chains.  At  last,  at  last,  I  am  free — 
almost  free;  but  will  the  key  never  turn — this  one,  last  mocking 
link  in  the  chain  that  binds  me  ?  There  is  a  sound  somewhere, 
an  inarticulate  cry.  I  turn,  while  my  hands  still  work,  and  see 
the  woman  coming  through  the  window,  her  form  showing  clear 
against  the  bright  sky  beyond.  She  is  on  the  little  landing,  she 
begins  to  descend ;  and  still  I  struggle  with  the  key.  She  is  half- 
way down  the  stairs;  I  feel  her  exultation;  and  still  my  poor 
hands  fight  and  strive  in  vain.  She  is  very  near ;  her  murderous 
hands  are  stretched  out  to  clutch  me ;  almost  her  grasp  is  laid 
upon  my  arm :  but  by  one  little,  blessed  instant  she  is  too  late, 
by  one  hair-breadth  of  space  she  fails  to  reach  me ;  for  the  key,  the 
pitiful,  merciful  key  has  turned  at  last,  and  the  way  is  open,  and 
I  have  passed  out  into  the  dear  outside  world,  with  the  bright 
sky  above  me,  and  new,  sudden,  wondrous  strength  to  speed  my  feet. 

I  banged  the  door  behind  me,  and  fled  without  pause  through 
the  midnight  streets;  I  seemed  to  have  wings  to  bear  me 
onwards;  I  was  unconscious  of  fatigue.  And  I  had  no  care  as 
to  whither  I  went,  I  had  no  thought  as  to  what  I  meant  to  do ; 
I  only  knew  that  behind  me  was  the  agony  of  death ;  I  only  felt 
that  I  must  go  on  and  on  and  on. 
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I  remember  running  thus,  without  pause  or  thought,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  in  looking  back,  that  my  flight  lasted  for  many  years ;  but 
I  have  no  clear  recollection  how  and  when  it  ended;  I  have 
nothing  but  a  vague  impression  of  being  stopped  and  held  in 
strong  arms,  from  which  I  struggled  vainly  to  escape ;  and  then 
of  seeing  people  about  me,  and  being  in  a  room  again — a  room 
with  a  horrid  barred  window.    I  hated  those  bars ;  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  be  murdered  again,  and  that  they  would  cut  off  all 
way  of  escape ;  and  often  and  often  I  tried  to  tear  them  down. 
I  shook  all  over,  too,  and  tried  to  hide  myself  every  time  the 
door  was  opened,  for  I  constantly  expected  to  see  my  enemies 
come  in  :  and  I  never  could  be  sure  of  trusting  anybody,  for  people 
who  at  first  looked  quite  different  to  those  I  dreaded  to  see,  seemed 
to  change  and  become  like  them  suddenly ;  and  I  would  not  look 
at  or  speak  to  any  one  if  I  could  help  it,  feeling  sure  that  my 
murderers  had  found  me  out,  and  came  in  various  disguises, 
pretending  to  be  my  friends,  till  they  should  find  another  oppor- 
tunity of  killing  me.    But  after  a  long  time  my  enemies  did  not 
come  so  often,  and  the  people  about  me  remained  themselves,  and 
their  faces  did  not  change  into  those  dreadful  ones  I  shrank  from. 
And  there  was  one  face  I  gradually  grew  to  like  and  look  for : 
it  belonged  to  a  woman,  and  she  came  every  day,  and  stayed 
with  me  a  long  time,  and  smiled  at  me  and  soothed  me.    I  would 
not  look  at  her  at  first,  but  bit  by  bit  I  ceased  to  be  afraid  of 
her ;  and  one  day,  when  she  was  sitting  by  me,  all  of  a  sudden 
I  thought  of  Katchen.    I  had  not  thought  of  her  for  such  a  long 
time,  never  since  I  had  left  that  awful  house  and  fled  through 
the  streets  ;  I  had  forgotten  all  about  her ;  I  had  not  remembered 
that  there  was  such  a  person  in  the  world.    Now  the  thought  of 
her,  coming  suddenly,  was  like  a  great  flash  of  light,  and  it  was 
more  than  I  could  bear.    I  began  to  cry,  and  I  think  I  cried  for 
a  very  long  time,  with  great  sobs  and  a  great  pain  at  my  heart. 
But  the  pain,  bit  by  bit,  was  eased;  and  it  was  as  if  thick  clouds 
of  darkness  floated  away  as  the  tears  fell  down;  and  by-and-by 
a  great  peaceful  happiness  awoke  within  me :  for  gradually,  as 
the  light  shone  in  upon  my  mind,  I  felt  that  the  face  which,  in 
spite  of  its  sweetness,  had  been  strange  to  me  was  no  longer 
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strange,  but  only  sweet ;  I  knew  that  the  eyes,  patient  and  watch- 
ful, were  the  dear,  loved  eyes  that  I  had  longed  to  look  into  ; 
and  the  last  tears  that  I  shed  were  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  as 
I  laid  my  own  poor,  ugly,  care-marked  face  against  the  face  of 
Katchen. 

I  need  not  tell  all  the  story  of  how  Katchen  had  found  me. 
I  need  not  tell  of  her  surprise  when  she  had  no  answer  to  her 
letter  telling  me  that  she  was  engaged  to  an  English  relation  of 
our  cousin's ;  how  surprise  had  become  alarm,  and  alarm  had 
changed  to  grief  and  terror;  how  her  lover  had  persuaded  her 
at  once  to  become  his  wife,  so  that  she  might  the  more  easily 
come  with  him  to  England  and  look  for  me  till  she  found  me ; 
how,  after  patient  and  unceasing  search,  she  had  traced  me  ;  and 
how,  day  by  day,  she  had  persevered  in  her  efforts  to  bring  back 
the  light  into  my  darkness.  Nor  need  I  tell  how  she  brought 
me  to  my  present  happy  home,  nor  of  the  kindness  of  her  English 
husband,  nor  of  the  love  and  care  that  surrounds  me.  My  story 
is  done ;  nothing  terrible  happens  to  me  now ;  and  if  I  were  to 
tell  of  my  present  life,  it  would  sound  only  dull  and  common- 
place. 

I  live  in  this  big  London,  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  bad 
and  so  much  that  is  good ;  so  much  misery  and  crime  and  death, 
so  much  life  and  love  and  self-sacrifice.  Your  London  is  very 
big,  far  bigger  than  any  of  our  German  towns,  and  I  like  it  to  be 
big ;  for  its  size  enables  me  to  live  in  peace.  I  can  drive  and 
walk  with  Katchen  and  her  children,  and  I  can  visit  friends  and 
see  much  that  is  interesting  in  your  great  city ;  and  all  this  can 
I  do  without  strengthening  those  memories  which  I  strive  to  kill. 
And  I  could  not  do  it  if  the  town  were  not  so  big  that  it  is  like 
several  towns,  if  the  different  parts  of  it  were  not  all  so  distinct 
and  so  large — oh  no,  I  could  not  do  it :  for  even  now,  after  all 
these  years,  after  all  the  love  and  care  and  happiness  that  has 
been  showered  upon  me,  there  is  a  part  of  London  into  which, 
nay,  even  near  to  which,  I  dare  not  go. 

G.  COLMOKE. 
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By  J.  M.  BABBIE. 

VIII. 

A  "SUMMER  SNAP"  COMPANY. 

Everybody  may  not  know  what  a  "  summer  snap  "  company  is. 
It  was  once  described  to  me  by  a  comedian,  who  had  been  in 
America,  as  a  company  that  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 
"  Gone  where  ?  "  I  asked.    "  Ah/'  he  said,  "  that  is  just  it." 

In  summer  there  are  comparatively  few  companies  on  the 
road,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  disbanded  players  of  the 
poorer  class  to  form  a  "  snap,"  and  go  into  the  small  provincial 
towns  and  villages.  They  usually  share,  so  that  if  they  come 
suddenly  to  grief  they  suffer  equally.  It  was  such  a  tiny  com- 
pany that  I  saw  in  a  Scotch  village  the  other  night.  What 
attracted  me  was,  not  the  play  (a  local  drama),  but  the  bill, 
which  read  thus  : — 

COMBINED  DRAMATIC  COMPANY? 
ENORMOUS  SUCCESS  ?  ? 
HOUSE  CROWDED  NIGHTLY  1 ? 1 
GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN  ?  ?  ?  ? 

The  man  at  the  door  explained  the  situation  to  me.  There  was 
a  bootmaker  in  the  village  selling  off  prior  to  going  to  America, 
and  his  bills  used  up  all  the  printer's  notes  of  exclamation. 
Thus  the  company  were  handicapped ;  but  they  did  the  best 
they  could.  And  I  reflected  that,  if  notes  of  interrogation  were  in 
commoner  use  in  the  London  theatres,  art  might  suffer,  but  truth 
would  more  prevail.    For  instance — 

"  HER  FAREWELL  PERFORMANCES?" 

or, 

"THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  LONDON  SEASON??" 

or, 

"HUNDREDS  UNABLE  TO  OBTAIN  ADMISSION???'' 
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The  Combined  Dramatic  Company's  performance  was  given 
in  a  public  hall,  the  entrance  to  which  was  along  a  "close,"  and 
then  up  an  outside  stair.  The  fashionable  seats  (the  reserved,  a 
shilling)  were  approached  in  some  other  way ;  but  I  was  bound 
for  the  pit  (not  that  they  dignified  it  with  such  a  name),  and  so 
the  stair  was  my  road.  At  first  sight  one  would  have  thought 
the  entrance  to  this  place  of  entertainment  against  it,  but  it 
really  suited  admirably.  Before  the  curtain  rose  I  discovered 
that  no  one  in  the  pit  had  seriously  meant  to  come  to  the  theatre 
when  he  left  his  home.  John  had  come  because  William  had 
asked  him ;  William  had  come  because  John  said  he  didn't  like 
to  go  alone.  There  were  few  women  present ;  and  the  men,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  apologised  to  each  other  for  being  there. 
They  could  slip  into  the  close  in  a  casual  way  that  was  good  for 
the  pockets  of  the  players,  or  M  play-actors,"  as  they  are  termed. 

There  was  only  one  person  in  the  pit  who  openly  allowed  that 
he  was  an  authority  on  plays.  He  is  the  local  bill-sticker,  and 
as  such  has  a  free  pass  to  every  entertainment  given  in  the 
village.  He  was  very  contemptuous  of  the  piece  performed,  a 
very  lurid  drama  about  a  goblin  famed  in  the  local  traditions, 
which  he  compared  scornfully  to  Shakespeare.  In  justice  to  the 
company,  however,  he  told  me  that  they  tried  Hamlet  the  first 
night,  when,  if  I  remember  aright,  he  and  two  boys  constituted 
the  pit.  Then  it  was  that  the  heavy  man  of  the  company  went 
to  the  bill-sticker,  and  over  a  glass  of  whisky  ("  I  took  a  glass," 
the  bill-sticker  explained,  "  because  he  was  so  pressing  ")  asked 
him  for  some  well-known  legend  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
bill-sticker  told  him  the  story  of  the  goblin,  and  a  five-act  drama 
on  the  subject  was  produced  the  very  next  night.  I  can  vouch 
for  this  being  true.  Nicholas  Nickleby  and  his  employer  could 
not  have  done  it  between  them  in  the  time. 

What  the  pit  thought  of  the  goblin  is  of  no  importance.  It 
was  interesting,  however,  to  learn  that  play-actors  stand  lowest 
in  the  social  scale  of  public  entertainers.  At  the  top  of  the  tree 
are  the  gentlemen  who  exhibit  models  of  Jerusalem.  Next 
comes  the  man  with  secular  models.  Menageries  combine  in- 
struction with  amusement;  but  circuses  are  not  thought  to  do 
any  good  ;  and,  as  for  theatres,  they  are  for  shaking  the  head 
at.    No  one  goes  to  the  theatrical  entertainment  openly,  but 
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they  flock  in  broad  daylight  to  the  circus  (in  a  field),  and  to  the 
menagerie  (in  the  centre  of  the  street),  while  such  is  the  repute 
of  the  models  that  the  local  schoolmaster  advises  his  pupils  not 
to  miss  them.  The  model  of  Jerusalem  is  under  the  patronage 
of  the  two  ministers. 

In  "  Mansie  Waugh  "  it  is  told  how  the  tailor  and  a  friend 
went  to  the  theatre  and  accepted  all  they  saw  as  gospel,  shouting 
to  the  heroine's  father  to  go  round  the  other  way  if  he  wanted 
to  catch  the  villain.  Mansie  may  have  known  no  better,  but  I 
scarcely  think  you  could  get  a  Scottish  villager  so  "  green 
nowadays.  Though  they  take  for  granted  that  so  attractive 
an  entertainment,  provided  by  a  summer  snap  company,  must 
be  wicked,  their  weekly  papers  tell  them  all  that  is  going  on 
in  London.  "  This  Irving's  a  man  I  would  like  to  see,"  a  tinsmith 
in  the  pit  said  to  me ;  while  another,  who  had  obviously  been 
studying  the  advertisements  of  Messrs.  Pears,  remarked,  wonder- 
ingly,  "  What  a  woman  that  Lillie  Langtry  is  !  she's  always 
washing  at  herself." 

The  flinging  of  coppers,  I  was  told,  had  been  done  away  with. 
This  seems  to  have  been  an  institution.  When  an  actor  delivered 
himself  of  a  long  speech,  or  of  a  particularly  noble  sentiment, 
a  penny,  or  it  might  be  a  handful  of  pennies,  was  flung  to  him. 
This  practice  was  abolished,  according  to  the  bill-sticker,  because 
it  was  lowering  to  the  art ;  but  the  tinsmith  explained  more  fully. 
"  If  a  penny  was  flung,"  he  said,  "  before  the  speech  was  ended,  the 
actor  went  down  on  his  knees  after  it."  Moreover,  j  ust  as  actresses 
in  London  are  said  to  quarrel  about  the  bouquet  that  fell  exactly 
between  them,  and  actors  about  their  "  receptions,"  the  summer 
snap-players  fought  with  each  other  for  the  pennies.  Humorous 
souls  in  the  audience,  too,  rewarded  not  merit  so  much  as  a 
physical  peculiarity — such  as  a  very  red  nose  or  a  calf  worn  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  leg.  Thus,  as  we  may  believe,  the  penny- 
throwing  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  play.  "  You  couldn't 
believe  in  a  young  chap,"  the  tinsmith  said  to  me,  "  really  caring 
for  the  lassie  when,  a  minute  after  he  says  he'll  die  for  her,  he 
fights  with  her  about  a  penny."    There  is  some  truth  in  this. 

The  gentleman  who  came  round  with  the  model  of  Jerusalem 
lodges  in  one  of  the  best  cottages  in  the  village,  where  they  would 
not  think   of  taking  in  play-actors.    One  or  two  of  these  go 
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to  the  inn,  where,  I  was  told,  they  are  willing  to  oblige  with  a 
recitation  ;  but  all  the  female  members  of  the  company  and  half 
of  the  men  lodge  in  little  houses  in  the  village.  They  seem  to 
put  up  with  all  sorts  of  hardships,  not  to  speak  of  inconveniences, 
in  the  most  good-humoured  way,  and  it  was  frequently  remarked 
that  they  behaved  quite  respectably.  This  was  said  as  a  sort 
of  apology  for  being  present  at  the  theatre  by  those  with  whom 
the  players  lodged.  Each  pittite  was  chiefly  interested  in  the 
actor  who  lodged  with  him ;  and  thus,  when  Sir  Reginald,  the 
Wolf,  was  calling  upon  his  ancestors  to  assist  him  to  avenge  some 
dark  deed  of  blood,  a  man  in  the  pit  explained,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone,  that  Sir  Reginald  was  wearing  his  (the  speaker's) 
"  drawers."  Sir  Reginald,  who  was  the  villain  of  the  piece,  is 
killed  (for  the  moment)  by  the  hero,  who  drags  the  corpse  off 
the  stage.  As  soon  as  the  victor  got  hold  of  the  deceased  by 
the  shoulders,  and  began  to  pull  him  along  the  ground,  this  pittite 
arose  and  cried,  "  Tak'  him  by  the  feet !  tak'  him  by  the  feet !  " 
The  hero  did  as. directed,  though  this  rather  spoilt  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  "What  made  you  tell  him  to  do  that,  James?" 
asked  the  tinsmith  of  the  officious  pittite,  who  replied  briskly, 
"  I  wasna  to  have  my  drawers  ruined  on  those  dirty  boards." 
The  tinsmith  accepted  this  explanation  ;  but  the  bill-sticker  shook 
his  head  to  me  mournfully, as  one  who  would  say  that  the  vulgar 
have  no  real  appreciation  of  art. 

J.  M.  B AERIE. 


A  VAGABOND  PHILOSOPHEE. 

By  JOHN  FY  VIE. 

The  general  reader  does  not  as  a  rule  hanker  after  autobio- 
graphies.   On  the  contrary,  he  unhesitatingly  puts  them  down 
in  his  index  expurgatorius.    Although  he  frequently  reads  with 
the  avowed  object  of  killing  time,  he  is  inconsistent  enough  to 
studiously  avoid  any  piece  of  literature  which  he  thinks  will  send 
him  to  sleep.    The  autobiography  of  a  scholar  is  his  especial 
aversion.    As  soon  would  he  read  Sturm's  "Reflections,"  or 
Hervey's  "  Meditations  among  the  Tombs."  Notwithstanding 
this  well-known  predilection,  however,  we   may  confidently 
recommend  him  to  try  Solomon  Maimon's  "Lebensgeschichte."  A 
Polish  Jew,  the  son  of  a  scholar,  brought  up  as  a  rabbi,  learned 
in  all  the  strange  lore  of  the  Talmudists,  married  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  endowed  with  an  inextinguishable  love  of  learning  that 
overleaped  all  the  barriers  of  caste  and  poverty,  and  a  power  of 
mind  and  logical  acumen  that  drew  wondering  admiration  from 
the  highest  minds  of  his  time ;  who,  nevertheless  lived  in  perpetual 
poverty,  wandering  about  Europe  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  ill 
clad,  ill  fed,  a  dependent  on  the  charity  of  others,  associating  at 
one  time  with  philosophers,  and  at  another  time  with  beggars, 
never  clean,  and  often  drunk ; — Maimon's  portrait,  as  drawn  by 
himself  in  the  sincerest  of  autobiographies,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  figures  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  literature. 
Neither  Montaigne  nor  Benvenuto  Cellini  is  more  candid  and 
outspoken,  and  not  even  the  latter  had  a  more  interesting  story 
to  tell.     The   book  has   been  hitherto  almost  unknown  in 
England,  though  George  Eliot  knew  it,  for  she  makes  Daniel 
Deronda,  during  one  of  his  rambles,  find  a  copy  of  it  on  a  second- 
hand bookstall.    Singularly  enough,  we  are  indebted  to  a  similar 
accidental  discovery  of  a  copy  for  the  English  translation  which 
N.  8.  II.  13 
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has  been  recently  published  by  Professor  J.  Clark  Murray  of 
Montreal. 

Maimon  does  not  mention  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  he  appears 
to  have  been  born  at  Nesvij,  in  Lithuania,  about  the  year  1754. 
The  earlier  chapters  of  his  autobiography  contain  many  curious 
and  interesting  details  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Hebrew  and 
other  peasantry  of  Poland,  and  a  vivid  description  of  the  house- 
keeping difficulties  of  his  grandfather,  whom  he  describes  as  the 
poorest  rich  man  in  the  world.  Joshua,  Solomon's  father,  was  a 
scholar,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  understood  among 
Polish  Jews  in  the  last  century,  and  he  determined  that  his  son 
should  be  the  rabbi  of  the  family.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
boy  was  six  years  old,  he  commenced  to  read  the  Bible  with  him. 
Solomon  was  a  child  of  great  precocity,  and  some  versatility  of 
talent.  Among  other  things  he  had  shown  a  strong  inclination 
for  drawing,  but  this  was  discouraged  by  his  father,  who  told 
him  his  business  was  to  study  the  Talmud  and  become  a  rabbi, 
adding  "  He  wh'o  understands  the  Talmud,  understands  every- 
thing." But  the  subjects  of  the  Talmud,  "  with  the  exception  of 
those  relating  to  jurisprudence,"  says  Maimon  naively,  "  are  dry 
and  mostly  unintelligible  to  a  child."  Some  of  the  subjects  not 
quite  to  his  taste  he  enumerates  as  follows  : — 

"  The  laws  of  sacrifice,  of  purification,  of  forbidden  meats,  of  feasts,  and  so 
forth — in  which  the  oddest  rabbinical  conceits  are  elaborated  with  the  finest 
dialectic,  and  the  most  absurd  questions  discussed  with  the  highest  efforts  of 
intellectual  power  ;  for  example,  how  many  white  hairs  may  a  red  cow  have  and 
yet  remain  a  red  cow  ;  what  sorts  of  scabs  require  this  or  that  sort  of  purification  ; 
whether  a  louse  or  a  flea  may  be  killed  on  the  Sabbath, — the  first  being  allowed, 
while  the  second  is  a  deadly  sin  ;  whether  the  slaughter  of  an  animal  ought  to  be 
executed  at  the  neck  or  the  tail ;  whether  the  high  priest  put  on  his  hose  or  his 
shirt  first ;  whether  the  jabam,  that  is  the  brother  of  a  man  who  died  childless, 
being  required  by  law  to  marry  the  widow,  is  relieved  from  his  obligation  if  he 
falls  off  a  roof  and  sticks  in  the  mire." 

Emanuel  Deutsch  tells  us  that  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Talmud  is  Hansard.  Its  thirty-six  treatises  cover  nearly  three 
thousand  folio  leaves  in  twelve  folio  volumes.  Truly  the  little 
Solomon  was  much  to  be  commiserated  ! 

The  finding  of  a  cupboard  full  of  books  in  his  father's  study 
created  an  epoch  in  Maimon's  life.  Among  the  books  was  an 
old  astronomical  work,  and  to  the  study  of  this  the  child  applied 
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himself  with  the  utmost  diligence,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  mathematics,  and  that  there  was  no 
one  to  give  him  the  least  aid  or  encouragement.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  was  sent  to  school,  but  as  the  master's  chief  occupation 
was  to  sit  on  a  table,  with  a  bowl  between  his  knees,  grinding 
tobacco  into  snuff,  and  that  of  his  assistants  to  eat  whatever 
food  had  been  sent  for  the  children's  breakfast  or  lunch,  Maimon 
derived  little  benefit  from  the  teaching  he  received  there,  and 
counted  himself  lucky  in  escaping  from  such  a  discipline  even 
at  the  price  of  a  sprained  ankle.  He  was  next  placed  with  the 
chief  rabbi  at  Iwenez  to  study  the  Talmud.  The  advantages 
of  being  a  Talmudist  were  manifold.  Riches,  bodily  advantages, 
and  talents  of  every  kind  received  a  certain  degree  of  recognition 
among  his  people,  but  nothing  stood  above  the  dignity  of  a  good 
Talmudist. 

"  He  has,"  says  Maimon,  "  the  first  claim  upon  all  offices  and  positions  of  honour 
in  the  community.  If  he  enters  an  assembly  —whatever  his  age  or  rank — every 
one  rises  before  him  most  respectfully.  ...  He  is  director  of  the  conscience, 
lawgiver,  and  judge  of  the  common  man.  He  who  does  not  meet  such  a  scholar 
with  sufficient  respect,  is,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Talmudists,  damned 
to  all  eternity." 

If  a  man  were  blessed  with  sons,  his  highest  ambition  was  to 
have  one  of  them  brought  up  as  a  rabbi;  if  he  had  no  sons, 
but  only  daughters,  he  tried  to  get  a  good  Talmudist  for  a 
son-in-law.  That,  it  appears,  was  a  somewhat  expensive 
business,  for  the  ambitious  parent  was  expected  to  pay  a 
handsome  sum  to  the  youth's  parent  on  betrothal,  and,  in 
addition  to  a  dowry,  was  usually  required  to  keep  the  young 
couple  in  house,  food,  and  clothing,  for  some  six  or  eight  years 
after  their  marriage.  As  soon  as  young  Solomon  attained  to  a 
marriageable  age — that  is  to  say,  when  he  was  about  eleven 
years  old — his  father  had  to  entertain  several  matrimonial 
proposals  for  him.  How  he  dealt  with  these  proposals,  and 
turned  two  out  of  three  of  them  to  his  own  pecuniary  profit, 
must  be  read  in  the  autobiography  itself.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  in  this  place  that  the  boy  was  eventually  married  to  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  widow  of  Xantippe-like  character, 
who  kept  a  public  house.  Solomon,  however,  found  marriage 
to  be  a  failure.    His  mother-in-law's  public  house  had  been 
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settled  on  her  daughter  by  way  of  dowry,  and  she  had  contracted 
to  supply  the  young  couple  with  six  years'  board.  But  the 
public  house  was  heavily  encumbered  with  debt,  and  the 
domestic  life  in  which  he  now  became  a  sharer  proved  to  be 
far  more  exciting  than  pleasant.  Scarcely  a  meal  passed  without 
mother  and  son-in-law  flinging  bowls,  plates,  and  spoons  at  each 
other's  head,  while  the  young  wife  sat  by,  a  neutral  spectator, 
merely  expressing  the  wish  that  one  or  other  of  them  would 
"have  more  patience."  Solomon  tried  to  mend  matters  in 
various  ingenious  ways.  Once  when  Xantippe  beat  him  with 
her  fists  for  helping  himself  to  a  dish  of  curds  and  cream,  he 
took  up  the  dish  and  smashed  it  over  her  head.  In  after  years, 
he  seems  to  have  remembered  with  great  pleasure  the  gruesome 
spectacle  she  presented  with  the  curds  running  down  all  over 
Tier,  but  at  the  moment,  she  seized  on  the  nearest  weapon,  and 
he  found  it  expedient  to  fly.  On  another  occasion  he  personated 
the  ghost  of  his  deceased  mother,  and  exhorted  the  ungodly 
woman  to  mend  her  ways,  but  the  effect  of  this  stratagem  lasted 
a  very  short  time,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months,  finding  such  a 
life  not  worth  living,  he  left  the  house,  and  secured  a  situation 
as  private  tutor,  returning  home  to  visit  his  wife  and  her  mother 
only  on  the  great  feast  days. 

The  3'ou th's  intellectual  curiosity  was  insatiable.  He  had 
somehow  managed  to  acquire  a  disconnected  knowledge  of  history, 
astronomy,  and  other  mathematical  sciences,  but  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  his  way  were  immense.  The  prejudices  of  his  own 
people  prohibited  his  learning  any  language  but  Hebrew.  The 
prejudices  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
equally  strong  against  giving  secular  instruction  to  a  Jew.  Yet 
in  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  lay  the  only  possibility  of 
satisfying  his  hunger  for  wider  knowledge.  By  the  exercise 
of  almost  supernatural  ingenuity  and  pains,  he  succeeded  in 
teaching  himself  the  Latin  and  German  characters,  and  after- 
wards, opportunity  serving,  to  read  a  little  in  those  languages. 
Nothing  daunted  him.  He  made  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  on  foot  to  see  a  Hebrew  work  of  the  tenth  century  on 
the  Peripatetic  Philosophy.  He  made  a  similar  journey  to  a 
distant  town,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  borrow  a  few  books, 
among  which  were  an  old  work  on  Optics,  and  Sturm's  "  Physics," 
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from  a  rabbi  who  had  been  in  Germany.  Like  most  young 
students  he  was  feverishly  anxious  to  communicate  his  newly- 
acquired  knowledge,  but  his  efforts  were  not  always  successful. 
He  tried  to  persuade  a  brother  rabbi  that  the  earth  was  not  flat, 
but  round.  No  force  of  argument,  however,  would  induce  that 
worthy  to  entertain  so  absurd  an  idea,  seeing,  as  he  said,  that  the 
antipodes  must  necessarily  fall  off!  A  like  effort  to  inculcate  the 
Descartian  doctrine  that  animals  are  automata  probably  suffered 
from  the  peculiar  method  of  exposition  adopted  by  the  young 
enthusiast.  Walking  in  the  fields  one  day  with  some  friends,  and 
meeting  a  goat,  Maimon  struck  the  poor  beast  with  his  stick 
until  his  friends  protested  against  his  cruelty.  He  then  said 
they  were  quite  mistaken.  The  goat  was  a  mere  machine  and 
could  not  possibly  feel  any  pain.  His  friends  objected  that  the 
goat  cried  out  when  beaten,  to  which  he  replied,  "  Of  course  it 
cries,  so  does  a  drum  ! " 

His  circumstances  growing  daily  worse  and  worse,  and  the 
family-tutor  life  being  only  rendered  tolerable  with  the  aid  of 
whisky,  he  determined  to  go  to  Germany,  where  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  study  medicine  and  the  profane  sciences  generally.  A 
friendly  merchant  conveyed  him  to  Konigsberg,  where  he 
received  help,  in  the  shape  of  food  and  clothing,  from  some 
students  to  whom  he  had  been  referred,  and  thence  took  ship  to 
Stettin,  en  route  for  Berlin.  From  Stettin  he  started  on  foot  for 
Frankfurt,  and  being  without  money,  he  subsisted  for  two  days 
on  a  single  glass  of  sour  beer,  which  he  got  in  exchange  for  an  old 
spoon  that  happened  to  be  in  his  coat  pocket.  At  Frankfurt  he 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Jewish  schoolmaster,  and 
received  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  richest  Jew  of  the  next 
town.  Here  he  was  shown  to  the  highest  seat  in  the  synagogue, 
and  treated  with  all  the  respect  usually  shown  to  a  great  rabbi. 
After  synagogue  the  wealthy  Hebrew  invited  him  home,  and 
seated  him  at  the  supper-table  in  the  place  of  honour,  between 
himself  and  his  daughter.  Maimon  relates  that,  in  his  capacity 
of  rabbi,  he  had  begun  a  very  learned  and  edifying  discourse, 
which  the  less  his  auditors  understood  the  more  divine  they 
deemed  it,  when  suddenly  he  perceived  that  the  young  girl  was 
making  very  wry  faces,  and  it  dawned  upon  him  that,  as  he  had 
not  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  clean  shirt  since  he  left  Konigsberg 
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seven  weeks  before,  while  during  that  time  he  had  been  compelled 
to  sleep  in  his  rags,  on  bare  straw,  in  inn  stables  and  other 
accessible  places  which  had  probably  given  shelter  to  even  dirtier 
travellers  than  himself,  it  was  like  enough  the  young  lady  had 
quite  sufficient  ocular  and  olfactory  excuse  for  her  conduct. 
Bidding  the  excellent  people  a  sad  farewell,  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  and  at  last  reached  Berlin,  where  he  fondly  hoped  to  be 
at  the  end  of  his  present  troubles.  But  the  Fates  had  ruled 
otherwise.  The  Berlin  regulations  as  to  impecunious  Jews  were 
very  stringent;  Maimon  received  a  small  pittance  and  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  city  forthwith.  Plunged  into  the  depths  of 
despair,  and  wandering  aimlessly  along  the  high  road,  he  chanced 
to  fall  in  with  a  sturdy  beggar  of  his  own  race,  and  the  oddly- 
assorted  mortals  struck  up  a  partnership.  The  beggar,  Maimon 
says,  was  an  idiot,  without  a  single  idea  of  morality,  propriety, 
or  decency.  Nevertheless,  their  partnership  lasted  some  six 
months  or  more,  Maimon,  by  the  way,  endeavouring  to  communi- 
cate to  his  companion  ideas  of  morality,  religion,  and  philosophy, 
while  the  other  taught  him  the  practical  art  of  begging.  This 
vagrant  life  was  ended  by  some  former  friends  of  Maimon  pro- 
viding him  with  good  clothing,  and  insisting  that  he  should  take 
up  his  quarters  with  them.  The  next  two  years  he  describes  as 
the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  He  was  profitably  engaged  in 
tuition,  surrounded  by  friends  who  paid  him  every  deference,  and 
looked  up  to  with  wondering  awe  by  the  common  people,  among 
whom,  malgr6  lui,  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  prophet. 

But  the  wandering  instinct  was  only  eclipsed  for  a  time.  The 
desire  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  to  remove  the 
remnant  of  superstition  which  he  felt  still  clinging  to  him, 
again  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Berlin.  This  time, 
having  saved  some  money,  he  travelled  post,  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  city  and  choose  his  own  quarters,  with  permission 
to  remain.  One  day,  being  in  a  butter-shop,  he  bought  an 
old  copy  of  Wolff's  "  Metaphysics,"  which  the  man  was  using 
to  pack  his  wares,  and  having  written  a  criticism  thereon,  he 
sent  it  to  Mendelssohn.  This  procurred  him  an  invitation  to 
meet  a  number  of  the  literati  of  Berlin  at  Mendelssohn's  house, 
and  through  the  latter's  recommendation  some  wealthy  Jews 
placed  their  libraries  at  his  disposal,  and  generously  took  upon 
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themselves  to  provide  for  his  temporal  wante.     At  this  time 
he  confesses  to  a  singular  deficiency  in  the  literary  instinct. 
When  Mendelssohn  recommended  him  to  read  the  poets,  he 
flatly  refused,  saying,  "  What  is  a  poet  but  a  liar  ? "    And  to 
another  friend,  who  quoted  to  him  one  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms 
as  a  masterpiece  of  cursing,  he  replied  that  his  mother-in-law, 
when  she  was  squabbling  with  a  neighbour  woman,  could  curse 
much  more  wildly  than  that.    It  is,  perhaps,  not  insignificant 
that  his  conversion  from  this  heresy,  and  subsequent  delight, 
"  not  only  in  the  sciences,  but  in  everything  good  and  beautiful," 
was  coincident  with  a  tendency  to  the  grosser  kind  of  Epi- 
cureanism, which  ultimately  led  him  into  trouble,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  coolness  between  him  and  Mendelssohn,  which 
resulted  in  his  leaving  Berlin.    After  leaving  Berlin  he  found 
asylum  in  the  house  of  an  amiable  and  tolerant  Jew  in  Amster- 
dam, who  took  no  offence,  though  many  of  his  guests  did,  when 
Maimon  declined  to  pronounce  the  customary  blessing  over 
the  wine-cup,  on  the  ground  that  his  love  of  truth  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  say  prayers  which  he  regarded  as  the 
outcome  of  an  erroneous  anthropomorphic  system  of  theology. 
During  his  nine  months'  stay  in  Amsterdam,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  get  work  of  any  kind,  and  he  determined  to  try 
Hamburg.    There,  likewise,  no  work  was  to  be  got,  and  he  fell 
into  the  deepest  destitution.    Then  he  took  a  singular  resolution. 
There  appeared,  as  he  thought,  but  two  courses  open  to  him, 
either  to  return  to  Poland  with  its  life  of   misery,  without 
rational  occupation  or  society,  or   to  embrace   the  Christian 
religion.    He  decided  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and  composed 
a  curious  epistle,  in  which,  after  setting  forth  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  career,  he  stated  that  "in  order  to  secure  temporal  as 
well  as  eternal  happiness,  which  depends  upon  the  attainment 
of  perfection,"  he  had  decided  to  become  a  Christian.  "The 
Jewish  religion,  it  is  true,"  he  says,  "comes  in  its  articles  of 
faith  nearer  to  reason  than  Christianity ; "  and  he  adds  that 
he  takes  the  mysteries  of  the  latter  religion  for  what  they 
are,  viz.  "allegorical   representations  of  the  truths  that  are 
most  important  for  men."    This  letter  was  sent  to  the  nearest 
Christian  minister ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Maimon 
was  not  considered  an  eligible  candidate  for  baptism.  He 
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did  not  return  to  Poland,  however,  but  was  lucky  enough  to 
find  a  friend  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  his  support  during 
the  next  three  years  at  the  gymnasium  of  Altona.  Then  he 
went  to  Berlin  again,  but  his  stay  was  short,  and  in  a  few 
months  we  find  him  at  Breslau.  Here,  also,  Mrs.  Maimon 
found  him.  She  was  determined  to  be  no  longer  the  stay-at- 
home  wife  of  this  wandering  Jew,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
either  return  home  at  once  with  her,  or  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce. 
"As  the  least  of  two  evils,"  he  says,  he  consented  to  the 
divorce. 

At  Breslau  he  managed  to  support  life  for  a  short  time 
by  tuition,  but  pupils  soon  failed  him ;  and  for  the  fourth, 
and  last  time  he  set  out  for  the  capital.  Mendelssohn  was 
dead,  and  the  former  friends  who  had  entertained  and  aided 
him  now  stood  aloof.  He  seems  to  have  gained  a  very  pre- 
carious livelihood  by  literary  hack-work,  though  his  great 
abilities  were  generally  acknowledged,  and  he  even  acquired 
some  degree  of  fame.  Kant's  "  Kritic  of  Pure  Reason "  was 
at  that  time  a  new  book,  and  the  result  of  Maimon's  study  of 
it  was  his  own  treatise  on  the  transcendental  philosophy,  which 
when  completed,  he  was  induced  to  send  direct  to  Kant  for  his 
perusal.  Encouraged  by  Kant's  commendation,  who  wrote  that 
none  of  his  opponents  had  understood  either  him  or  the  main 
problem  so  well  as  Herr  Maimon,  he  determined  to  publish  the 
work.  A  little  incident  in  this  connection  may  be  taken  either 
as  proof  of  Maimon's  immense  superiority  to  the  majority  of 
his  contemporaries  in  philosophical  power,  or  as  evidence  of 
the  surpassing  modesty  of  reviewers  in  his  day.  A  copy  of 
the  work  was  sent  to  the  Allgemeine  Litteraturzeitung  in  the 
usual  way,  for  review.  As  no  notice  appeared,  Maimon  wrote 
to  the  editor,  and  was  informed,  in  reply  to  his  inquiries, 
that  three  of  the  best  speculative  thinkers  had  declined  to 
review  the  book,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  beyond  their  powers  I 
But  writing  of  the  kind  done  by  Maimon  appeals,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  to  a  very  limited  public,  and  although  it  may 
bring  him  fame,  it  invariably  fails  to  fill  the  author's  pocket. 
He  lived  in  a  wretched  little  lodging  in  Berlin,  until  a  Silesian 
nobleman,  Graf  Kalkreuth,  sought  him  out  and  prevailed  on 
the  eccentric  philosopher  to  accept  a  lodging  under  his  hospitable 
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roof  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  2nd  November, 
1800,  his  last  words  being — "  I  am  now  at  peace." 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man.  He 
must  have  cut  a  very  odd  figure  in  the  refined  Berlin  society  to 
which  he  was  introduced  by  Mendelssohn.  Personal  cleanliness 
he  seldom  thought  of.  He  was  usually  to  be  seen  with  a  fort- 
night's beard  on  his  face,  and  latterly  went  about  without  either 
a  wig  or  powder  to  his  hair.  An  old  overcoat  served  to  cover 
the  deficiencies  of  his  other  garments,  and  his  shoes  were  some- 
times wide  open  at  the  toes.  His  manners  can  hardly  have  been 
generally  pleasing,  for  it  is  said  that  at  the  least  irritation — such, 
for  instance,  as  losing  a  game  at  chess — he  would  burst  into  an 
uncontrollable  fury,  and  curse  his  opponent  in  a  string  of  the 
choicest  imprecations  a  Jewish  Pole  could  lay  his  tongue  to. 
Yet,  on  occasion,  he  could  turn  a  complimentary  phrase  with  all 
the  ease  and  skill  of  a  practised  diplomatist.  He  was  fond  of 
animals,  and  kind  to  the  poor,  often  giving  money  to  those  in 
distress  when  his  own  poor  purse  was  nearly  empty.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  emotions  appears  to  have  been  nearly  uncon- 
trollable. An  old  Hebrew  melody  would  quickly  move  him  to 
tears,  and  at  the  theatre,  people  noticed  his  immoderate  laughter 
at  a  comedy,  or  his  equally  immoderate  sobbing  if  the  piece  were 
a  tragedy.  The  whisky  drinking,  which  he  names  as  his  only 
comfort  during  the  wretched  family-tutor  days  in  Poland,  was 
not  abandoned  in  Germany,  and  he  was  not  unfrequently  heard, 
as  he  reeled  homewards  through  the  Berlin  streets  from  one  of 
his  tavern  haunts,  making  night  hideous  by  shouting  arguments 
against  some  imaginary  opponent,  or  engaged  in  vociferous  alter- 
cation with  the  watchman.  Dr.  Clark  Murray  has  noticed  the 
incongruity  between  Maimon's  Talmudic  principles  and  his 
mendicant  habits.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  good  deal  of  in- 
congruity between  most  people's  principles  and  practice ;  and  in 
Maimon's  case  the  moral  lies  so  obviously  on  the  surface  that  it 
is  needless  to  dwell  upon  it.  In  this  place  we  have  no  concern 
with  Maimon's  philosophy,  and  the  reader  may  be  safely  left  to 
do  his  own  moralising  on  a  wretched  but  not  altogether  wasted 
life.  He  has  at  any  rate  given  us  a  fascinating  autobiography : 
let  us  read  that  and  be  thankful. 

JOHN  FY  VIE. 
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By  A  CRITIC  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

"A  new  advertisement  for  Reckitt's  Blue,  by  Jove!  "was  the  first 
remark  I  heard,  made  in  a  loud  voice,  of  course,— such  remarks 
always  are.  I  was  standing  before  the  picture  of  the  season, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Sargent's  "  Lady  Macbeth  "  in  the  New  Gallery.  The 
"  New,"  as  everybody  knows,  was  to  carry  on  the  high  and  mighty 
greenery-yallery  doctrines,  from  which  the  poor  old  Grosvenor 
had  so  sadly  fallen  away,  sinking  even  to  the  staining  of  its 
sculptures  with  the  rosy  cup  that  inebriates  as  well  as  cheers, 
and  to  the  defiling  of  its  pictures  with  placards  stuck  into  their 
frames  announcing  at  midnight  revels  that  "  Hot  soup  is  now 
ready."  Ah  !  me,  and  here  is  the  aesthetic,  idealistic  "New  ;"  but 
at  its  second  summer  exhibition  with  never  a  picture  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Burne- Jones,  and  for  its  piece  de  resistance  for  the 
season  a  work  that  can  be  dubbed,  even  by  the  voice  of  the 
masher,  a  colossal  new  advertisement  for  Reckitt's  Blue.  "  But 
this  is  the  picture,  man, — French  impressionism,  don't  you  know, 
and  all  that ;  you  mustn't  be  heard  to  run  it  down."  "  The 
picture,  or  anything  you  like,  old  boy ;  it's  the  ugliest  thing  I 
have  ever  seen  on  canvas,  or  off  it ;  the  clash  of  the  blues  and 
greens  with  that  red  wig  are  giving  me  the  stomach-ache,  so  let's 
toddle."  "  The  barbarian  ! "  said  a  young  lady  close  by,  an 
admirer  of  "  the  new  French  school,"  as  she  called  everything 
and  anything  that  was  not  niggled  up  in  the  good  old  English 
style ;  as  if  there  were  but  one  French  school  of  painting,  and 
that  John  J.  Sargent  he,  Did  know  everything  Down  in  Chelsea. 
"  Poor  Ellen  Terry,  what  a  libel  on  her  sweet  face  ! "  was  the  next 
remark  on  the  picture  of  the  season  ("  and  with  good  reezin,  Lord 
forbid  !  ") ;  and  then,  "  A  goodish  few  beetles  were  caught  to  make 
that  gown ;  but  how  could  it  stand  up  like  that  with  no  figure 
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inside  it,  only  a  head  and  shoulders  to  hang  it  upon  ?  "  "  Give  it 
up,"  was  the  first  answer  to  that ;  but  a  third  voice — which  must 
have  been  the  voice  of  a  true  art  critic — put  in,  "  You  are  too 
realistic  altogether;  you  should  not  expect  a  picture  to  look 
solid,  and  like  a  real  person ;  the  figure  may  not  be  very  well 
drawn,  perhaps ;  but  it's  a  painter's  work,  all  the  same,  and  a  very 
plucky  thing  to  have  tried."  The  flow  of  eloquence  about  THE 
picture  seemed  inexhaustible ;  for  as  I  passed  the  open  door  to  go 
to  another  side  of  the  room  this  is  what  I  heard,  "  Come  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  Sargent's  1  Lady  Macbeth,'  "  said  by  a 
celebrated  American  writer,  to  a  yet  more  celebrated  English 
painter.  "My  dear  fellow,  you  know  how  much  I  respect  other 
men's  work ;  but  don't  ask  me  to  go  into  that  room.  Wild  horses 
wouldn't  drag  me  within  sight  of  that  picture  again !  And  to  think 
of  that  thing  of  beauty,  that  Scandinavian  Queen,  as  Ellen  Terry 

looks  really  in  'Lady  Macbeth'  "  ".Good  God!"  said  the 

astonished  American  author,  "  /  consider  the  whole  thing  at  the 
Lyceum  an  outrage,  and  pray  I  may  never  be  tempted  to  go 
and  see  Shakespeare  there  while  I  live  again  !  but  surely  this 
picture  is  a  fine  work  of  art."  So  do  doctors  differ;  and  who 
shall  judge  the  judges  ? 

"  Why  this  is  rather  different  from  his  usual  style  ! "  lisped  a 
lady -like  elderly  spinster,  looking  out  in  her  catalogue  the  name 
of  young  Phil  Burne-Jones's  little  picture  of  "  Watts  at  work 
on  his  Statue."  "  Whose  style,  my  dear  ?  "  said  her  companion, 
another  and  less  learned  elderly  lady.  "  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  the 
painter,  you  know,  whose  large  pictures  we  don't  always  quite 
understand;  but  this  is  really  very  clever,  and  quite  unobjec- 
tionable. I  hope  he  will  keep  to  this  new  style,  I'm  sure." 
Some  little  difficulty  might  have  been  noticed  by  a  close  observer 
on  the  part  of  the  present  writer  to  keep  his  face  while  taking  a 
note  of  this  last  conversation  against  the  name  of  the  picture  in 
the  catalogue ;  but  this  was  not  the  time  or  place  to  give  way  to 
unseemly  merriment,  for  might  he  not  lose  some  valuable  obser- 
vation from  the  great  British  public  ? — and,  in  fact,  here  was  what 
his  attentive  ear  caught  next :  "  See,  that  interesting-looking 
man  is  the  father  of  Mr.  Phil  Burne-Jones,  who  painted  this 
clever  little  piece  of  '  Watts  in  his  Studio.'  "  "  Oh,  indeed  !  he 
looks  as  if  he  might  be  the  father  of  an  artist ;  and  does  he  paint 
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at  all  himself?"  Ye  gods!  how  was  it  the  walls  of  the  New 
Gallery  did  not  crumble  into  dust  with  horror  at  this  ?  But  no, 
they  stood  firm ;  nothing  happened,  except  another  note  in  my 
catalogue,  and  these  last  voices  were  those  of  two  bright-eyed, 
smartly  dressed  American  women,  who  were  evidently  quite  happy 
in  their  consciousness  of  being  well  up  in  all  the  last  new  tips  of 
London  Society.  Then  came  by  a  very  high-born  personage,  to 
whom  the  President  of  a  Water-Colour  Society  was  "  explaining 
the  pictures."  "  Do  you  paint  at  all  yourself  ?  "  said  the  leading 
water-colourist  to  the  lady.  "  Oh  yes  ;  but  only  in  water-colour," 
said  the  high-born  dame  with  charming  womanly  delicacy  and 
tact, — silence  and  blank  expression  of  the  water-colourist,  quite 

unnoticed  by  his  fair  companion;  not  so  by  his  friend  

R.A.,  who  happened  to  overhear  the  remark,  and  had  till  then 
been  rather  envious  of  the  water-colourist. 

"  It's  simply  like  a  turkey-cock  in  a  rage.  I  wouldn't  be  painted 
by  the  man  that  did  that  for  anything,  papa ! " — this  from  a  fair 
girl  with  a  creamy  complexion  and  delicate  profile,  gazing  at 
Professor  Herkomer's  "  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Hardy,"  and  addressing  a 
handsome  old  gentleman,  presumably  her  father,  who  wishes  to 
see  his  pretty  daughter's  portrait  in  one  of  the  exhibitions  next 
year.  "  Well,  then,  will  you  be  painted  by  Richmond  ?  His 
portrait  of  Lady  Grosvenor  in  the  next  room  is  a  pretty  thing." 
"  Pretty  !  it's  just  exactly  like  the  top  of  a  pocket-handkerchief- 
box  that  I  bought  for  half  a  crown  yesterday !  Let's  wait  till 
we  go  to  Paris,  and  see  the  portraits  there  this  summer,  p'pa," — 
grunts  and  pshaws  from  paterfamilias,  who  is  a  fine  old  English 
gentleman,  and  hates  the  French  and  all  their  works  and  ways. 
"  '  The  Wounded  Heron.'  How  curiously  Watts  has  changed  his 
manner  !  I  should  never  have  known  this  to  be  from  his  hand  !  " 
remarked  a  really  intelligent-looking  woman  as  she  examined  this 
marvellous  work,  and  turned  away  puzzled,  and  rather  thinking 
there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere.  One  glance  at  the  catalogue 
would  have  shown  her  that  the  picture  ivas  by  Watts,  but  painted 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  first  he  had  ever  exhibited,  in 
the  year  1837.  It  is  true  one  hardly  expects  works  of  fifty  years 
ago  in  a  gallery  supposed  to  exhibit  the  work  of  the  past  year ; 
so  the  intelligent  woman  may  be  forgiven,  after  all,  perhaps. 
u  Hanged  if  I  can  make  out  what  that  fellow  means  !    I've  been 
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listening  to  him  for  the  last  five  minutes  going  into  raptures 
about  the  tones,  the  values,  the  atmosphere,  the  chiaroscuro  ! 
Blest  if  he  didn't  say  the  splendid  key  of  colour,  of  this  thing 
called  'The  Sea  Ghost,'  by  Watts!  And  I'll  eat  my  hat  if 
there's  any  colour,  or  ghost,  or  any  mortal  thing,  but  a  kind 
of  muddy  fog  to  be  seen  here,  and  I  have  as  good  eyesight  as 
any  one."  "  Oh,  how  lovely  /  What  opalesque  colour  !  What 
poetic  imagination  !  It's  like  a  subtle  harmony  in  music,"  etc., 
etc.,  in  the  key  of  gush-major,  apropos  of  the  very  same  canvas. 
Then  a  smug,  self-satisfied  voice,  but  not  wafted  from  the  same 
corner  of  the  room,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  about 
hart ;  but  I  know  what  I  like,  and  I  think  I  'ave  as  good  a  right 
to  my  opinion  as  any  one  else,  and  that's  the  picture  for  my 
money,  eh,  Mrs.  B.,  what  do  you  say  ? "  "  Oh,  please  yourself, 
Mr.  B.  I  don't  take  much  interest  in  it,  as  long  as  you  don't 
hang  up  any  of  those  heathenish,  half-dressed  things  in  the 
drawing-room  for  the  girls  to  see  !  What  I  like  in  a  picture  is  a 
pretty  little  dear  a-feeding  its  rabbits,  or  saying  its  prayers,  or 
something  like  that.  But  I  know  that's  not  your  taste,  Mr.  B. ; 
but  please  yourself :  only  it  does  seem  a  pity  to  waste  money  on 
any  such  things."  "  Waste,  indeed  !  capital  investment,  Mrs.  B., 
capital,  I  say,  if  you  buy  pictures  under  good  advice,  as  I  do ! 
Now  I've  'ad  a  'int  that  this  picture  is  by  a  rising  young  hartist, 
and  will  be  worth  a  deal  of  money  in  a  short  time  from  this ;  but 
we  must  not  let  that  cat  out  of  the  bag  till  I've  secured  a  couple 
of  his  pictures  at  a  low  figure,  that's  business,  Mrs.  B.,  eh  ?  "  Nor 
must  we  tell  about  whose  picture  this  dialogue  was  carried  on. 
Query :  Would  the  independent  Mr.  B.,  who  has  his  own  opinion 
about  "hart,"  have  liked  that  picture  without  the  hint  he  had 
been  given  from  the  dealer  ?  But  Britons  never,  never  will  be 
slaves — except  to  money.  And,  after  all,  if  "  Beauty  is  but  the 
promise  of  happiness,"  as  De  Stendahl  says,  why  should  not 
Mr.  B.  buy  the  picture  that  will  bring  him  most  joy  in  the 
end  ? 


NONCONFOKMITY. 

By  J  ALLANS  ON  PICT  ON,  M.A.,  MtP. 

The  title  of  this  paper  was  not  of  my  choosing,  and  when  I 
came  to  think  of  it,  it  appeared  to  me  to  present  some  pre- 
liminary difficulties  to  which  perhaps  I  had  better  allude. 
Nonconformity,  properly  so  called,  exists  only  on  a  very  narrow 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  England  and  Wales.  To  a  certain  extent  it  may  be  said 
to  exist  in  Scotland,  but  on  Scottish  Nonconformity  I  shall 
have  another  word  to  say  presently.  It  is  entirely  unknown 
in  Ireland,  it  is  also  unknown  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  likewise  in  the  British  Colonies.  It  is  unknown  in  Ireland, 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Colonies,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  exists  in  those  happy  lands  no  established 
and  authoritative  Church,  from  which  it  is  a  crime,  or  at  least  a 
social  misdemeanour,  to  dissent.  Where  there  is  no  legal  standard 
of  Conformity,  obviously  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  Noncon- 
formity ;  and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  sound  common-sense  of 
Lord  Salisbury  a  few  months  ago,  who,  when  he  was  presented 
with  an  address  from  certain  alleged  Irish  Nonconformists 
immediately  remarked  that  no  such  people  could  possibly  exist 
in  Ireland,  since  the  Church  was  disestablished. 

Not  only  is  it  the  case  that  Nonconformity,  properly  so  called, 
exists  over  a  very  limited  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  the 
word  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Scottish  Border.  I  heard  an  amusing  illustration  of  this  one  day 
when  I  was  standing  upon  the  Calton  Hill  in  Edinburgh  and 
surveying  the  noble  prospect  afforded  there  of  the  Modern 
Athens.  I  was  told  that  a  good  Presbyterian  citizen  had  recently 
been  showing  the  lions  of  his  native  city  to  an  Anglican  clergyman 
on  a  visit  there.    They  ascended  the  Calton  Hill  together,  and  the 
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Presbyterian  citizen  pointed  out  with  pride  the  large  number  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  to  be  .seen.  Said  the  Anglican  clergyman, 
"  Certainly  it  is  a  glorious  sight."  "  Well,  yes,"  replied  the 
Presbyterian  citizen,  "  but  it  is  a  little  marred  by  the  steeples 
of  those  interloping  Nonconformists."  "  What ! "  asked  the 
clergyman  in  surprise ;  "  Surely  there  are  very  few  Methodists 
or  Independents  in  this  country."  "  Oh,  no,"  said  the  Pres- 
byterian citizen,  "  it  is  the  Episcopalian  Dissenting  Churches 
that  I  allude  to."  The  good  Anglican  clergyman  had  not  thought 
at  all  of  the  fact  that  what  was  Nonconformity  in  England  was 
Conformity  in  Scotland,  and  what  was  Established  in  England  would 
be  Dissent  in  Scotland.  The  word  has,  as  I  have  said,  entirely 
different  meanings  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Border.  This  is 
obviously  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  Nonconformity.  For  all  the  forms  of  Christianity 
are  Nonconformist  somewhere  or  other,  and  it  can  scarcely  have 
been  the  wish  of  the  committee  who  manage  this  series  of  lec- 
tures that  I  should  attempt  to  deal  with  the  opposition  between 
all  historical  Church  establishments  on  the  one  hand,  and  all 
Dissenting  sects  in  every  part  of  the  world  on  the  other.  Never- 
theless this  idea  of  opposition  gives  the  key,  in  my  view,  to  the 
meaning  of  the  managers  of  these  lectures,  in  asking  me  to 
undertake  the  subject  of  Nonconformity.  They  wish  me,  I 
presume,  to  deal  with  those  English  forms  of  Christianity  the 
evolution  of  which  has  been  marked  by  the  clash  of  conflict 
against  the  traditional  Catholic  hierarchy,  and,  consequentially, 
against  the  secular  despotisms  that  have  raged  in  this  country  in 
times  gone  by. 

Now,  the  various  denominations  whose  history  has  this  mark  of 
conflict  in  common  present  endless  varieties  of  belief  and  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  ;  but  all  these  varieties  sprang  originally 
from  one  central  conviction,  on  which  I  desire  to  dwell.  That 
central  conviction  was  this,  that  a  living  inspiration  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  a  dead  tradition.  Observe  I  use  the  word  in- 
spiration in  no  magic  or  miraculous  sense.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
put  it  into  the  form  of  a  definition,  what  I  mean  thereby  is  an 
impulse  that  comes  to  emotional  souls  from  a  glimpse  through  the 
veil  of  illusion  into  the  deeper  realities  behind  it.  And  such 
glimpses  into  the  deeper  realities  of  life,  when  they  are  experienced, 
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seem  like — and  I  verily  believe  are — the  inflow  of  a  universal 
life  upon  the  sensitive  heart.  From  Isaiah  to  Shakespeare  and 
onwards  to  Burns  or  Browning,  where,  apart  from  the  poetic 
beauty  of  expression  in  their  utterances,  you  are  moved  to  deep 
and  noble  emotions  it  is  only  by  words  that  take  you  behind  the 
veil  of  conventional  ideas,  and  surround  you  with  the  verities  of 
moral  truth. 

I  don't  know  that  ever  a  landscape  looks  more  charming  than 
when  it  is  suddenly  revealed  to  you  through  a  rent  in  a  cloud.  I 
remember  in  the  often  misty,  but  always  grand  and  beautiful, 
land  of  Norway,  I  was  wandering  once  down  a  mountain-side 
towards  the  seaward  end  of  a  valley,  and  I  found  myself  entirely 
encompassed  by  an  impenetrable  mist.  But  after  some  few 
minutes  of  patience,  suddenly  a  rift  was  cleared,  and  down  below 
I  saw  the  solid  luminous  rocky  feet  of  the  adjoining  mountains, 
and  amidst  them  an  exquisite  little  village,  with  deep  red  roofs 
relieved  against  a  background  of  verdant  meadow.  Never  did  the 
solid  luminous  earth  appear  so  real  or  so  beautiful  to  me,  as  by 
contrast  with  the  bewildering,  uncertain  mist  in  which  I  had  been 
lost.  So  it  is  with  the  soul  that  gets  a  glimpse  of  solid,  luminous 
reality  through  the  uncertain  mists  of  conventionalism  and  dead 
tradition. 

Those  who  have  been  sometimes  wearied  out  with  the  dull 
monotony  of  many  Nonconformist  services,  or  perhaps  disgusted 
with  the  mercenary  vulgarity  of  others,  may  wonder  that  I  should 
attribute  to  Nonconformity  any  share  of  such  inspiration  as 
I  have  spoken  of.  How  can  there  be  in  Nonconformity,  as  we 
know  it  in  most  conventicles  at  the  present  day,  any  impulse 
coming  to  emotional  souls  from  a  glimpse  through  the  veil 
of  illusion  into  the  deeper  realities  behind?  But  remember,  I 
said  just  now  that  all  varieties  of  belief  and  organization,  embraced 
within  this  wide  word  Nonconformity,  sprang  originally  from  such 
inspiration  ;  I  did  not  say  they  always  represent  such  inspiration 
now.  They  sprang  originally  from  such  inspiration,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  glorious  in  the  beginning.  The  stream  that 
stagnates  as  dead  ditchwater,  in  the  spreading  mouth  at  the 
outlet  of  a  tidal  river,  may  have  leapt  into  the  light  as  liquid 
crystal,  where  the  mountain-top  meets  the  heavens;  and  so 
it  may  happen,  and  very  often  dees  happen,  that  organizations 
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which  appear  now  as  very  dull  and  prosaic  sects  had  most  noble 
origins.  It  would,  however,  be  invidious  to  particularize  by  way 
of  illustration,  and  therefore  I  leave  you  to  apply  the  remark 
for  yourselves. 

Now,  it  is  in  its  origin  that  Nonconformity  is  most  instructive 
to  us.  In  its  after-progress  I  am  fain  to  confess  that  it  has  often 
been  far  more  useful  for  purposes  of  warning,  except  in  some 
respects  which  I  shall  advert  to  presently.  The  conflict  between 
Nonconformity  and  the  established  hierarchy  is  only  a  modern 
form  of  the  perennial  opposition  between  priestcraft  on  the 
one  hand,  and  prophetism  on  the  other.  The  priest,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  religious  organization,  and  even  perhaps  in 
prehistoric  times,  represented  customs  that  had  become  sacred 
from  their  inveteracy.  He  represented  traditional  mysteries 
which  necessarily  clothed  these  in  ritual.  He  represented  spiritual 
authority  that  arrayed  itself  in  pomp  and  glory.  The  prophet 
on  the  other  hand,  represented  inspiration  in  the  sense  that 
I  have  given  to  the  word.  He  represented  the  emergence  of 
truth  out  of  mystery ;  the  substitution  of  life  for  ritual,  and 
of  moral  force  for  the  mechanical  weight  of  authority.  You  may 
find  this  contrast  vividly  portrayed  in  the  Old  Testament.  A 
quaint  and  striking  instance  occurs  to  my  mind  in  the  Book 
of  Amos  the  prophet.  There  we  read  that  Amaziah,  the  priest 
of  Bethel,  the  most  sacred  place  at  that  time  in  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Israel,  was  seriously  scandalized  by  the  plain,  straight- 
forward words  of  invective  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  Amos  against 
the  wickedness  of  the  priesthood  and  the  people  of  the  court. 
Being  unable  to  bear  his  words  longer,  and  apparently  somewhat 
afraid  of  him,  Amaziah  said  :  "  0,  thou  seer,  get  thee  into  the 
land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat  bread  and  there  prophesy  :  but 
prophesy  not  in  Bethel ;  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  and  it  is 
the  king's  court."  The  reply  of  Amos  was  more  forcible  than 
courteous,  and  by  no  means  so  touching  as  the  words  uttered 
by  a  still  greater  prophet,  Jeremiah,  in  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances. He  resolved,  owing  to  the  strenuousness  of  the  opposition 
against  him,  to  speak  no  more  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  but,  says 
he :  "  His  word  was  then  within  me  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in 
my  bones,  and  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  stay." 
In  such  illustrations  as  these  you  have,  set  forth  with  dramatic 
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force,  the  contrast  between  the  priestly  order  of  things  sustained 
by  convention,  custom,  and  passion ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
vital  inspiration  of  the  prophet,  who  sees  through  the  mists  of 
error  a  new  truth — or  rather,  an  eternal  truth  freshly  revealed — 
and  must  speak  or  die. 

Christianity  itself,  was  in  its  origin  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  this  opposition  between  prophetism  and  priestcraft. 
You  know  it  is  said  of  Jesus  that  when  he  addressed  the  multi- 
tudes "  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine,  because  he  taught 
them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes."  Now, 
foolish  commentators  have  sometimes,  though  not  in  recent 
times,  seen  in  these  words  an  acknowledgment  of  some  divine 
and  supernatural  claim  on  the  part  of  Christ  to  instant  obedience, 
not  on  account  of  the  truth  he  spoke,  but  because  of  his  personal 
prerogatives.  Such,  however,  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  The  contrast  is  drawn  between  his  teaching 
and  that  of  the  scribes,  who  were  the  satellites  of  the  priests.  The 
scribes  gave  form  and  order  to  the  traditions  that  had  come 
down  amongst  the  priests  and  their  followers.  The  scribes  put 
into  ancient  and  dried  formulas  the  old  customs  that  had  become 
sacred  through  inveteracy  ;  and  their  only  idea  of  proving  any 
opinion  was  to  count  up  the  number  of  authorities  by  whom  it 
had  been  held.  But  this  new  prophet,  Jesus,  appealed  to  no 
external  authority  whatever.  He  spoke  words  that  were  lumin- 
ous with  the  truth  they  bore  to  the  soul  within.  As  he  told  the 
people  of  meekness,  of  mercy,  of  forgiveness,  of  brotherhood,  of 
simplicity,  of  humility,  the  words  bore  their  own  evidence  with 
them  to  the  conscience  of  the  hearer,  and  needed  no  appeal  to 
any  other  authority.  This  is  the  real  force  of  the  description 
of  his  preaching,  as  that  of  one  who  spoke  as  having  authority 
and  not  as  the  scribes.  His  words  came  as  a  revelation  bearing 
its  own  evidence  with  it. 

And  yet  Christianity,  be  it  observed,  was  not  in  its  origin,  a 
Nonconformist  denomination ;  that  is  to  say,  it  did  not  depart  or 
separate  itself  from  the  established  religion  of  the  day.  It  kept 
the  law  of  Moses;  and  the  very  first  followers  of  Jesus,  like 
himself,  worshipped  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  synagogues.  It 
was  St.  Paul  who  first  developed  Christianity  into  an  outwardly 
Nonconformist  religion.    It  was  St,  Paul  who  first  taught  that 
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the  ritual  and  law  of  Moses  was  worthless,  and  had  no  power  of 
salvation  in  it.  It  was  St.  Paul  who  first  invited  heathen  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  races  to  enter  the  Church  without  undergoing 
any  superstitious  rite,  and  without  binding  themselves  to  observe 
any  ancient  law  whatever.  What  would  Christianity  have  been 
had  it  lived  up  to  St.  Paul  ?  St.  Paul  is  sometimes  honoured  by 
exaggeration  on  the  one  hand,  and  not  sufficiently  honoured 
on  the  other  for  the  real  virtues  he  possessed.  St.  Paul  was  not 
the  profound  philosopher,  not  the  man  of  gigantic  intellect,  that  he 
is  sometimes  represented  to  be.  But  neither  was  he  the  Calvinistic 
theologian  that  he  is  sometimes  described  as  being.  St.  Paul  was 
certainly  a  prophet  in  the  sense  I  have  given  to  the  word.  The 
mist  of  Jewish  convention  and  tradition  disappeared  from  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  saw  the  solid  luminous  realities  of  moral  truth 
and  goodness  that  are  in  themselves  eternal,  and  independent  of 
any  positive  law  whatever;  and  he  taught  those  higher  and 
broader  truths  of  morality  as  sufficient  in  themselves  for  salva- 
tion. All  that  has  been  ascribed  to  him  as  Calvinistic  theology 
is  only  so  much  illustration,  so  much  rabbinical  habit,  which 
the  man  could  not  shake  off,  or  to  which  he  may  have  clung, 
either  on  his  own  account  or  on  account  of  the  interests  of 
the  people  whom  he  addressed.  He  does  indulge  largely  in 
rabbinical  modes  of  argument,  and  in  Jewish  illustrations ;  but 
those  who  carefully  read  his  writings  will  always  see  that  there 
is  an  object  beyond  these  illustrations,  and  that  the  ultimate  end 
is  always  the  establishment  of  a  moral  truth,  independent  of  mere 
convention  and  tradition.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  St.  Paul 
never  throughout  his  writings,  so  far  as  we  possess  them,  ever  sug- 
gested such  a  thing  as  excommunication  for  differences  of  religious 
belief.  He  does  occasionally  tell  his  disciples  to  separate  them- 
selves from  a  brother  who  is  walking  in  scandalous  impurity ;  but 
those  who  read  and  remember  will  know  that,  in  one  of  his 
epistles,  he  refers  to  brethren  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  who 
actually  said  there  was  no  resurrection.  What  does  he  do  ?  He 
argues  with  them.  He  tells  them  of  what  he  believes  to  have 
been  his  own  experience ;  he  charges  them  with  inconsistency 
and  with  folly  ;  but  he  gives  no  direction  that  they  shall  be 
excommunicated  from  the  Church. 

How  very  different  was  his  practice  from  that  which  would  be 
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inevitable  in  any  so-called  Evangelical  Church  at  the  present  day  ! 
Paul  wished  to  establish  a  higher  life  amongst  the  people.  For 
this  purpose  he  separated  himself  from  the  old  Jewish  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  world  a  Chris- 
tianity which  should  be  entirely  free  from  its  traditions.  But, 
unfortunately,  no  man  in  that  age  of  the  world  could  possibly 
accomplish  such  a  superhuman  task.  Notwithstanding  all  St, 
Paul's  teaching,  the  customs  of  Christianity  ever  tended  to  harden 
into  ritual.  Its  traditional  mysteries  became  associated,  througli 
its  chief  sacrament,  with  an  irrational  dogma.  Its  ritual  demanded 
a  priesthood.  Its  priesthood  developed  into  a  hierarchy  ;  its  hier- 
archy necessarily  assumed  the  functions  of  a  spiritual  tyranny. 

During  all  this  process  of  degeneration,  however,  protests  and  re- 
actions continually  arose.  For  the  life  of  any  religion,  like  the  life 
of  an  organism,  is  shown  by  its  power  of  internal  rearrangement 
and  reconstruction  to  meet  the  necessities  of  changing  circum- 
stances. But  the  reaction  most  affecting  the  subject  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing  did  not  occur,  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  until 
some  six  centuries  had  passed  over  the  Church.  In  the  fifty- 
fourth  chapter  of  his  immortal  history,  Gibbon  gives  us  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  heresy  called  that  of  the  Paulicians, 
a  name  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  Apostle  Paul.  According 
to  Gibbon's  account — and  the  best  informed  ecclesiastics  allow 
that,  whatever  his  beliefs  may  have  been,  his  information  is 
extremely  accurate — a  certain  Syrian  deacon  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  met  with  a  Christian  named  Constantine,  somewhere  in 
the  north  of  Syria,  and  in  return  for  the  hospitality  he  obtained 
in  his  house  presented  him  with  certain  sacred  documents,  which 
turned  out  to  consist  of  most  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Constantine  studied  these  with  great  eagerness, 
and  was  especially  attracted,  as  anyone  coming  upon  them  for 
the  first  time  would  necessarily  be,  by  the  passion  and  vitality 
and  energy  of  St.  Paul's  writings.  Constantine  felt  as  if  a  mist 
were  opening,  and  through  a  rift  he  saw  more  luminous  and 
solid  truth  behind. 

Undoubtedly  he  and  his  followers  soon  fell  into  many  fantasies 
and  errors,  but,  at  the  same  time,  their  views  were  characterized 
by  very  much  vigour  and  simplicity.  He  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  priestly  superstition.     He   denied  the  necessity  of  either 
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bishops  or  elders  to  dispense  the  Word  of  (rod  aright.  He 
repudiated  the  absolute  need  even  for  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church.  He  insisted  upon  a  pure  life,  and  simple  attachment 
to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  as  they  had  come  down  through 
St.  Paul.  He  rejected  the  yoke  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
thought  that  the  New  Testament  had  in  it  quite  sufficient  for 
salvation. 

His  followers  multiplied  rapidly,  and  spread  over  a  considerable 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  As  was  always  the  case,  until  very  recent 
times,  spiritual  independence  necessarily  led  not  only  to  conflicts 
with  ecclesiastical,  but  to  resistance  against  the  secular,  powers. 
They  made  a  violent  fight  for  themselves,  did  these  Paulicians  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  century  they  were  suppressed,  and 
removed  entirely  from  their  native  soil,  and  transplanted  to 
the  land  of  Thrace.  Here  they  came  into  contact  with  the 
Bulgarians,  who  had  been  newly  established  in  the  district, 
and  created  another  sect  of  heretics  which  was  viewed  with 
the  utmost  abhorrence  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Yet,  though  we 
must  allow  that  probably  they  had  a  great  many  wild  ideas 
mingled  with  their  simple  fervour,  on  the  whole  there  seems 
to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  retained,  even  in  Bulgaria, 
very  much  of  the  simplicity  and  devotion  that  had  characterized 
the  earliest  Paulicians. 

From  Bulgaria  this  so-called  heresy  spread  in  various  lines, 
traced  by  Gibbon,  to  the  west  of  Europe,  and  he  believed, 
probably  on  fairly  good  grounds,  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Vaudois  and  the  Albigenses  was  to  be  traced,  if  we  only  had 
sufficient  information  on  the  subject,  to  the  sporadic  preaching 
of  these  Bulgarian  heretics,  who  derived  their  spiritual  origin 
from  the  Paulicians. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  their  influence  directly  on  our  own 
country.  But  there  is  very  much  similarity  between  the  general 
spirit  of  WyclifFe  and  the  Lollards  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  Paulicians  on  the  other ;  and  one  can 
scarcely  help  suspecting  that  through  some  underground  channels, 
the  influence  of  the  original  sectaries  had  been  brought  to  our 
own  country.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  followers  of  Wycliffe — the 
Lollards  as  they  were  called — kept  alive  a  similar  spirit,  a  similar 
desire  to  return  to  apostolic  authority,  for  many  years  before 
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the  Reformation  dawned  upon  this  country  ;  and  it  is  doubtless 
owing  to  their  perseverance  and  bravery  and  patience,  that 
materials  were  preserved  in  this  country  on  which  a  really 
spiritual  and  moral  reform  could  work. 

The  Reformation  that  took  a  visible  form  in  the  sixteenth 
century  in  this  country  was  something  very  different  from  that 
inculcated  by  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards.  The  royalties  who 
wrought  that  Reformation  were  practically  untouched  by  any 
religious  revolt  against  superstition.  Their  objects  were  entirely 
political.  It  was  inconvenient  to  them  to  depend  for  any  purpose 
whatever  upon  the  foreign  authority  of  the  Pope.  All  they 
wished  was  to  shake  his  yoke  from  their  necks,  while  they,  at 
the  same  time,  preserved  the  whole  of  the  priestly  discipline, 
which  was  so  convenient  in  dealing  with  the  people.  The 
result  was  that  there  were  two  movements  in  this  country,  by 
no  means  vitally  united,  or  even  connected  one  with  the  other. 
There  was  the  hierarchic  movement,  which  was  merely  the  asser- 
tion of  episcopal  independence  of  Rome,  while  the  Catholic 
tradition  was  insisted  on  in  its  Anglican  form  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  the  Wycliffite  or  Lollard  or  Nonconformist 
inspiration,  which  demanded  a  return  to  the  teaching  and  spirit 
of  St.  Paul. 

It  is  obvious  that  I  cannot  take  you  through  the  history  of 
the  conflicts  arising  from  the  double  character  of  our  Reformation. 
I  need  only  remind  you  that  the  priestly,  hierarchic  Church  of 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  entirely  failed  to  satisfy  the  revived 
prophetic  spirit  of  the  more  radical  reformers.  This  dissatisfac- 
tion had  much  to  do  with  preparing  the  way  for  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and,  still  more,  it  had  to  do  with  ensuring  the  triumph 
of  that  rebellion. 

But,  alas  !  few  of  the  victors  in  the  struggle  understood  what 
spirit  they  were  of.  Their  notion  was,  that  if  they  were  perfectly 
and  confidently  sure  of  anything  themselves,  they  must  compel 
other  people  to  be  equally  sure  of  it ;  and  never  were  they 
satisfied  unless  they  could  succeed.  Absolute  freedom  of  belief, 
complete  toleration  for  all  forms  of  ecclesiastical  organization, 
seems  to  us  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  how  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  absolutely 
impossible.    Even  when  the  presbytery  had  overthrown  the  hier- 
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archy,  and  wrung  from  a  defeated  king  and  aristocracy  the  freedom 
that  had  been  so  earnestly  desired,  Presbytery  turned  out  to  be, 
as  John  Milton  humorously  said,  1  'old  priest  writ  large;"  and 
the  intolerance  of  the  presbytery  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
very  few  earnest  and  thorough-going  men  who  felt  that  there 
was  no  remedy  for  the  contentions  of  the  time,  but  complete 
and  entire  toleration  of  all  differences  of  opinion.  Even  under  the 
Commonwealth — although  from  some  study  on  the  subject  I,  in  my 
heart,  believe  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  most  anxious  to  forestall 
future  times  in  establishing  tolerance  even  for  Eoman  Catholics — 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  this  idea.  Yet  all  new  discoveries 
that  are  made  in  ancient  documents,  and  all  more  minute  study 
of  the  experience  of  individuals  and  local  churches  in  those 
days,  give  us  continually  a  higher  idea  of  the  comprehensive  and 
tolerant  spirit  that  in  general  actuated  the  greatest  sovereignty 
that  this  country  ever  experienced. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
disastrous  event,  the  direst  curse,  this  country  ever  suffered.  Yet 
the  persecution  it  brought  on  Nonconformity  was  by  no  means 
an  unmixed  evil.  That  persecution  forced  Nonconformists  back 
into  their  proper  duty  of  prophetic  protest.  It  made  them 
heralds  of  a  wider  freedom  than  it  ever  entered  into  their 
heads  to  dream  of.  It  was  not  their  theory,  it  was  not  their 
aspiration,  but  the  necessities  of  their  position,  that  compelled 
the  passage  of  the  Toleration  Act.  William  III.  was  a  man  quite 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  ever  to  stamp 
out  religious  differences  in  this  country ;  and  his  Dutch  experience 
made  him  comparatively  regardless  of  hierarchical  superstitions. 
He  was,  therefore,  quite  ready  to  make  any  reasonable  compromise 
which  would  give  peace  in  his  time  ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  he  obtained  the  throne  on  terms  which  ensured  some  limited 
measure — a  very  limited  measure  it  afterwards  turned  out  to  be — 
of  toleration  to  those  who  dissented  from  the  Church  as  by  law 
estalished. 

Toleration  necessarily  led  afterwards  to  attempts  at  comprehen- 
sion. When  attempts  at  comprehension  failed,  the  supporters  of 
authority  were  so  disappointed  and  vexed  that  they  recurred  as 
far  as  they  could  to  methods  of  persecution,  and  so  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  Dissenters  were  held  to  be  rightly  disabled  from 
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taking  any  public  office  of  any  kind  unless  they  would  sin  against 
their  own  consciences,  by  conforming  to  the  outward  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Not  until  the  year  1828  were  the 
Test  and  Corporations  Acts  repealed,  and  the  right  of  all  Non- 
conformists fully  acknowledged  to  take  public  appointments, 
municipal  positions,  or  offices  under  the  Crown. 

Catholic  emancipation  followed,  as  you  know,  about  the  same 
time.  It  was  a  long  while  before  the  universities  were  thrown 
open  to  Nonconformists,  and  they  are  scarcely  thrown  open  yet  as 
wide  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  to  this  day  we  cry  out,  apparently 
in  vain,  for  the  full  and  unlimited  proclamation  of  religious 
equality  to  all  parties. 

That,  however,  is  assured  to  us.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
draw  back  in  the  march  of  progress  upon  which  we  have  entered? 
and  if  not  in  our  day,  at  least  in  the  days  of  our  children, 
the  last  shreds  of  intolerance  will  be  swept  away  from  our 
constitution. 

Better,  however,  than  any  attempt  to  tell  over  again  the  history 
of  the  struggles  that  have  ensued  from  the  persistency  of  Noncon- 
formity, better  is  it  to  attempt  some  brief  summary  of  what  we 
owe  to  Nonconformity  as  a  phase  of  religious  development.  Very 
different  estimates  must  necessarily  be  formed  as  to  the  special 
religious  value  to  be  attached  to  Nonconformity.  Indeed,  its 
modes  of  belief,  and  its  modes  of  religious  action,  and  its  forms  of 
worship  are  so  endlessly  different,  that  no  general  judgment  can 
possibly  embrace  them  all.  I  am  content  to  say  that  wherever 
Nonconformity  has  kept  alive  its  preference  for  living  inspiration 
over  dead  tradition  there  it  remains  a  good  thing ;  there  it  is  still 
a  glorious  influence  in  our  land.  But  wherever  it  has  merely 
substituted  sectarian  prejudice  for  the  traditions  of  a  hierarchy, 
there  it  is  necessarily  evil.  If  I  might  give  illustrations  of  Non- 
conformist bodies  that  have  retained  for  a  long  time  their 
preference  for  living  inspiration  over  dead  tradition,  I  could  not 
but  refer  specially  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  is  no  sect 
amongst  the  Nonconformists,  which  in  its  origin  so  entirely 
abandoned  all  submission  to  earthly  authority  in  matters  of 
religious  opinion  or  religious  worship.  There  is  no  religious  body 
that  has  made  greater  sacrifices,  there  is  absolutely  none  that  has 
been  so  pure  in  its  modes  of  action.    For  as  you  know,  neither 
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Presbyterians  nor  Independents,  nor  for  the  matter  of  that 
Baptists,  scrupled  to  take  the  sword  at  times  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  views,  or  of  the  power  of  their  own  religion.  But  the 
followers  of  Fox  have  always  confined  themselves  entirely  to  moral 
suasion  or  to  passive  resistance.  And  none  have  ever  shown  more 
martyr-like  courage  in  bearing  all  the  ills  that  a  corrupt  society 
could  heap  upon  them  rather  than  soil  their  consciences.  And 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  great  statesman,  whose  voice  is  so 
recently  silenced  in  the  tomb,  owed  very  much  indeed  of  his  signal 
moral  influence  over  the  senate  and  the  people  of  this  country 
to  his  Quaker  training.  John  Bright  had  learned  in  the  meeting- 
house that  he  attended  in  early  life,  near  to  which  his  remains 
now  lie,  in  truly  "  consecrated  "  ground,  to  prefer  moral  truth  to 
ecclesiastical  forms,  learned  to  prefer  the  direct  utterances  of  an 
unsophisticated  conscience  to  the  quibblings  and  explanations  of 
an  effete  theology.  John  Bright  learned  that  the  precious  soul 
of  religion  is  righteousness ;  and  such  convictions  underlie  all  the 
pleadings  of  his  eloquence  throughout  his  long  and  illustrious 
career. 

I  might  also,  did  time  permit,  allude  to  the  power  of  inspiration 
for  long  possessed  by  the  various  Methodist  connexions.  Whether 
their  inspiration  survives  as  brightly  to  the  present  day  or  not, 
I  will  scarcely  undertake  to  say.  But  there  are  sporadic  move- 
ments of  Nonconformity,  such  as  those  represented  by  churches 
scarcely  connected  with  any  sect  whatever,  in  which  able  men- 
men  of  profound  convictions  and  of  patriotic  vigour — I  might 
say  like  the  minister  who  used  to  preach  in  this  building,  the  late 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  have  borne  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  present 
inspirations  over  effete  traditions. 

The  inspiration  does  not  die  away.  It  may  change  from  place 
to  place  ;  it  may  assume  now  one  form  and  now  another.  It  may 
be  associated  now  with  one,  and  again  with  another  species  of 
genius,  but  the  inspiration  is  as  immortal  as  humanity. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  sum  up  the  chief  benefits  that  the 
country  has  derived  from  Nonconformity,  I  would  say  they  are 
comprised  mainly  in  the  insistance  on  toleration,  in  the  union  of 
freedom  of  thought  with  reverence,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  arts 
of  self-government. 

Toleration,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  do  not  owe  directly  to  Non- 
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conformists.  It  was  not  intended  by  the  original  Nonconformists 
themselves ;  but  their  persistence  in  maintaining  their  own 
position,  and  their  impotence  in  attaining  anything  like 
supremacy,  compelled  them  to  become  advocates  of  toleration,  and 
therefore  we  do  owe  it  indirectly  to  them.  As  to  freedom  of 
thought,  very  little  credit  can  be  given  to  those  denominations 
who  associate  with  the  tenure  of  their  most  sacred  edifices,  a  cut- 
and-dried  but  mouldering  creed,  believed  probably  by  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  their  congregation.  They  would  chain  men's  thoughts 
if  they  could,  but  happily  they  have  found  it  to  be  impossible, 
We  do  not  owe  freedom  of  thought,  any  more  than  toleration, 
directly  to  Nonconformity ;  but  indirectly  we  may,  because  where 
a  number  of  sects  had  been  arguing  and  wrangling  together,  the 
conviction  has  gradually  dawned  upon  a  practical  community  that 
really  it  does  not  matter  very  much  what  people  say  about  these 
things,  so  long  as  they  act  honestly  and  uprightly  and  purely. 
The  conviction  has  gradually  dawned  upon  the  country  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  allow  thought  to  be  free,  so  long  as  conduct  is 
right ;  and  in  that  sense  we  owe  freedom  of  thought  indirectly  to 
Nonconformists. 

But  there  is  one  characteristic  of  our  English  freethought  which 
we  owe  even  more  directly  to  Nonconformity,  and  that  is  its 
alliance  with  a  spirit  of  reverence.  On  the  Continent  you  do  not 
find  this  so  often.  There  for  the  most  part  the  power  of  establish- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mocking  scepticism  that  surrounds 
them  on  the  other,  suggest  to  us  a  weight  of  solemn  humbug  on 
the  one  side,  and  heartless  levity  on  the  other.  There  is  not 
sufficient  appreciation  in  French  or  in  most  German  scepticism  of 
the  enormous  moral  advantage  that  religious  struggles  have  given 
to  the  world.  But  in  this  country  of  ours,  the  variety  of  forms 
prevailing  amongst  Nonconformists  and  the  sacrifices  that  they  have 
been  ready  to  make  for  their  religious  convictions;  the  friction 
that  has  been  created  amongst  these  various  opinions,  and  the 
charity  that  has  gradually  been  forced  upon  the  holders  of  these 
opinions,  one  towards  the  other ;  have  all  united  to  bring  about 
finally,  not  only  a  law  of  toleration  but  a  spirit  of  tolerance.  And, 
moreover,  all  these  influences  have  tended  to  bring  about  a  con- 
viction that  all  forms  of  religion  have  had  some  meaning,  and  all 
have  been  of  some  value  to  humanity.     Accordingly  in  this 
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country  the  progress  of  freethought  is  not  destructive  merely,  it  is 
constructive  as  well.  We  have  learned  to  value  the  inspiration 
given  in  past  times  by  religion  of  a  theological  order  ;  and  we  are 
busily,  and  I  hope  not  without  fruit,  asking  now  :  How  shall  this 
inspiration  be  supplied  from  the  eternal  sources  of  truth  ever  open 
in  the  visible  universe  itself? 

Finally,  we  Anglo-Saxons  often  make  our  boast  that  we  are 
better  capable  of  self-government  than  other  races  in  the  world. 
Not  only  here  but  in  our  colonies  we  exhibit  both  imperial  and 
muncipal  institutions  in  which  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  for 
the  most  part  carefully  observed  while  the  needs  of  the  community 
are  insisted  upon.  Hardly,  however,  do  we  sufficiently  remember 
one  of  the  sources  from  which  our  capacity  of  self-government  has 
sprung.  The  source  I  allude  to  is  the  exercise  of  self-goverment 
amongst  Nonconformist  churches.  When  first  Dissenters  from  the 
Establishment  met  in  holes  and  corners  to  carry  on  their  own 
worship,  or  the  various  charitable  undertakings  which  have  always 
been  connected  which  religion,  they  had  no  official  authority  to 
compel  any  one  to  keep  order — they  were  necessarily  dependent 
on  each  other.  Each  brother  had  as  good  a  right  to  express  his 
opinion  as  any  other.  They  could  only  rule  by  the  majority,  and 
consequently  they  began  to  study  the  arts  of  self-government. 
They  found  it  was  necessary  to  make  compromises  one  with  the 
other  ;  they  found  that  they  must  exercise  charity.  They  found 
that  there  was  great  need  of  patience.  And  those  scorners  who 
ridicule  and  laugh  at  the  squabbles  of  deacons  and  ministers  in 
Nonconformist  bodies,  and  the  fights  between  various  sects  and 
parties  in  "  little  Bethels,"  are  blind  indeed  if  they  do  not  per- 
ceive that,  precisely  from  such  exercises  in  the  art  of  self-control 
and  self-government  as  were  given  in  these  apparently  ignoble 
places,  has  gradually  been  developed  to  its  highest  possible  extent 
the  power  of  self-government  possessed  by  the  English  people. 
Remember,  these  little  self-governing  communities  were  scattered 
throughout  the  land  for  hundreds  of  years  before  we  were  a  free 
people  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word ;  before  the  franchise  was 
extended  to  every  household.  Undoubtedly  the  poor,  who  had  little 
advantages  of  intellectual  culture,  owed  very  much  to  their 
membership  of  Methodist  chapels,  or  of  Independent  meeting 
houses,  or  of  Baptist  churches,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
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where  they  squabbled  with  each  other  until  they  learned  to  bear 
with  one  another  in  patience  and  charity. 

On  the  whole  then,  I  would  say  that  the  chief  value  that  we 
should  assign  to  Nonconformity  in  the  history  of  this  country  is 
not  on  account  of  the  theological  opinions  it  has  advocated,  or  the 
theoretical  arguments  whereby  it  has  maintained  them  ;  but  rather 
on  account  of  its  moral  and  political  activity.  And  they  who  appraise 
this  rightly  will  find  in  Nonconformity  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
factors  in  the  evolution  of  the  British  nation. 

J.  ALLANSON  PICTON. 


Critical  Notices. 


THE    EARLY    LETTERS  OF 
JANE  WELSH  CARLYLE .* 

These  letters  give  a  fresh  and 
vivid  impression  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  ; 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  they  create  for  us 
an  altogether  new  picture  of  her. 
We  have  been  only  too  greatly 
privileged  in  seeing  her  as  she 
lived,  enjoyed,  and  suffered  in  her 
home  at  Chelsea,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  original  men  of  this  cen- 
tury. Her  correspondence  already 
given  to  the  world  shows  her  to 
have  been  a  brilliant  woman,  witty, 
and  not  a  little  sarcastic  ;  but  there 
is  evidence  of  much  more  than  this 
in  these  early  letters.  She  was  an 
imaginative,  loving,  and  sympathetic 
woman  in  many  of  the  relations  of 
life,  and  she  gave  also,  whenever 
circumstances  rendered  it  humanly 
possible,  a  quick  response  to  the 
small,  sweet,  pleasant  things  of  life. 

These  letters  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  three  parts  :  those 
written  to  her  life-long  friend, 
u  Bess  "  Stodart,  from  1819  till 
her  marriage  in  1826;  those  written 
from  Craigenputtock,  between  the 
years  1828  and  1834 ;  and  those 
written  from  Chelsea,  from  1834 
until  her  death  in  1866. 

The  firat  letters  to  her  "Cousin 
Bess,"  written  when  she  was  eight- 
een, are  saddened  by  her  father's 
recent  death  ;  and  she  writes  with 
passionate  sorrow  of  "  the  fatal  day 

*  "  The  Early  Letters  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle."    Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 


which  blasted  all  my  prospects  of 
happiness  in  this  world."  But  she 
studies  and  teaches,  and  gradually 
much  of  brightness  returns  to  her. 
She  reads  much,  and  has  many 
girlish  ideals  ;  lovers  come  and 
lovers  go,  and  she  is  very  witty 
over  their  shortcomings.  She  meets 
Carlyle,  and  thinks  him  "  some- 
what liker  to  St.  Preux."  Again 
she  writes  that  "  often  at  the  end 
of  the  week  my  spirits  and  industry 
begin  to  flag,  but  then  comes  one 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  brilliant  letters, 
that  inspires  me  with  new  resolu- 
tion." 

After  her  marriage  her  letters 
are  very  happy  ones.  She  writes 
to  "Bess":— 

"  You  would  like  to  know  what  I  am 
doing  on  these  moors '?  Well,  I  am 
feeding  poultry,  I  am  galloping  over 
the  country  on  a  bay  horse,  baking 
bread,  improving  my  mind,  eating, 
sleeping,  making  and  mending;  in  short, 
wringing  whatever  good  I  can  from  the 
ungrateful  soil  of  the  world.  On  the 
whole,  I  was  never  more  contented  in 
my  life." 

And  again : — 

"  I  was  happy  in  Edinburgh,  and  now 
I  am  happy  here  also,  because  Carlyle 
likes  me  best  at  home." 

The  letters  from  Chelsea  tempt 
to  many  extracts.  Mrs.  Carlyle 
was  evidently  stimulated  and  in- 
terested by  the  change  from  the 
solitude  of  Craigenputtock  to  the 
large  circle  of  acquaintance  in 
London.    She  says  : — 

"This  stirring  life  is  more  to  my 
mind,  and  I  look  twenty  per  cent,  better 
every  one  says." 
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In  these  letters  she  is  charmingly- 
witty,  full  of  clever  descriptions 
and  thoughtful  observation. 

In  1842  she  lost  her  mother,  from 
which  date  her  letters  are  much 
sadder.    She  writes  : — 

"  I  leel  as  helpless  and  desolate  as  a 
little  child  turned  adrift  in  the  world,  I 
who  have  so  many  friends  !  but  what 
are  friends,  what  is  a  husband,  even 
compared  with  one's  mother  ?  Of  her 
love  one  is  always  so  sure.  It  is  the 
only  love  that  nothing,  not  even  mis- 
conduct, can  take  away  from  us." 

Til  this  same  letter  she  adds  : — 

"  Write  to  me,  dear  Eliza,  and  do  not 
mind  my  long  silences.  That  I  thought 
of  you  much  during  this  time  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  constancy  of  my 
regard." 

This  letter  of  1842  is,  sadly 
enough,  the  last  letter  written  to 
Mrs.  Aitkin,  the  "  Bess "  of  a 
correspondence  of  twenty-three 
years.  Twenty-four  years  after- 
wards there  is  one  letter,  written 
shortly  before  her  death  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Aitkin,  in  which  she  con- 
cludes : — 

"  My  kind  love  to  Eliza.  How  I 
should  like  a  long,  long  talk  with  her 
about  '  dear  old  long  ago.'  " 


ROBBERY  UNDER  ARMS.* 

Some  months  ago  when  Messrs.  Rem- 
ington published  this  book  in  three 
bulky,  closely  written  volumes,  it 
was  the  staple  of  conversation  at 
most  of  our  dinner-tables,  and 
every  one  had  a  fresh  story  to  tell 
anent  the  author,  his  proper  iden- 
tity, and  his  connection  with  "  Cap- 
tain Swift."  The  truth  eked  out 
gradually  as  to  who  Rolf  Bolder- 
wood  really  was,  or  rather  is,  and 
the  nine  days'  wonder  concerning 
the  story  he  had  to  tell  gave  place 
to  something  else.  But  he  who 
once  had  read  "  Robbery  Under 

*  "  Robbery  Under  Arms :  A  Story  of 
Life  and  Adventure  in  the  Bush  and  in 
the  Goldfields  of  Australia.''  By  Rolf 
Bolder  wood.   Macmfllan'A  Co. 


Arms  "  was  not  likely  ever  to  for- 
get it,  and  every  one  will  award 
a  special  welcome  to  the  book  in 
its  present  one-volume  form,  as 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Macmil- 
lan.  The  type  is  close,  but  not 
too  close  for  the  bright  and  pierc- 
ing eye  of  the  schoolboy,  for 
whom  the  story  seems  specially 
to  have  been  written,  and  the 
volume  is  produced  in  a  form 
most  likely  to  induce  to  the  idea 
of  its  being  a  suitable  birthday 
present  for  all  our  young  people. 


HOLIDAY  PAPERS.* 

This  collection  of  "  Holiday 
Papers,"  written  in  intervals  of 
rest  from  the  serious  business  of 
life,  has  in  it  much  of  that  de- 
sirable mixture  of  gossip  and 
lively  anecdote  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  best  kind  of  holiday 
literature. 

People  who  sail  dreamily  about 
the  Norfolk  Broads  in  soft  summer 
weather,  and  who  require  some 
form  of  gentle  literary  stimulant, 
of  a  not  too  exciting  kind,  to 
fill  up  the  pauses  in  idling  and 
fishing — travellers  with  over-taxed 
brains  in  search  of  health — would 
do  well  to  take  with  them  these 
"  Holiday  Papers."  The  largest 
and  most  important  paper,  called 
"  Some  Clerical  and  College  Re- 
miniscences," contains  interesting 
bits  of  contemporary  history. 

Mr.  Jones  very  wisely  says,  that 
"  the  parson  ought,  above  all  other 
men,  to  break  fresh  ground  when- 
ever he  can,"  and  his  own  ex- 
periences as  a  war  correspondent 
at  Sedan — where  he  took  an  ex- 
citing autumn  holiday — show  that 
he  practised  what  he  preached. 
Of  these  experiences  he  gives  some 
graphic  pictures,  especially  of  the 
colossal  "  smash  up  "  of  the  martial 

*  Holiday  Papers."  By  the  Rev. 
Harry  Jones. 
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glory  of  the  French.  Mr.  Jones's 
point  of  view  is  not  perhaps  that 
of  the  ordinary  war  correspondent 
—  who  seems  generally  endowed 
with  more  than  miraculous  powers 
of  sight  and  foresight— but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  ordinary 
observer,  who,  like  Tolstoi's  "Pri- 
vate," "  speaks  only  of  what  he 
saw  with  his  own  eyes." 

Mr.  Jones  is  delightful  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  pathetic  and 
humorous  in  the  lives  of  birds 
and  beasts.  It  will  not  lessen  the 
interest  in  this  volume  to  know 
that  it  is  written  by  one  engaged 
in  trying  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  the  hardworked  poor  of  the 
East  End  of  London. 


HENRY  V.* 

Mr.  Church  has  contrived  to  effect 
multum  in  parvo,  and  to  compress 
a  delightful  history  into  one  small 
volume,  without  annoying  us  either 
by  abruptness  or  over-crowding  of 
facts,  which  are  usually  the  failings 
of  so  short  a  history.  He  begins 
by  giving  an  account  of  Henry's 
boyhood,  and  comparing  Shake- 
speare's Prince  Hal  with  the  real 
Prince  Henry,  who  must  have  been 
in  sober  truth, a  much  more  virtuous 
and  much  less  lovable  person  than 
the  royal  madcap  whom  we  know 
so  well.  In  reality  his  relations 
with  his  father  seem  to  have  been 
almost  unbrokenly  peaceful,  and 
the  freaks  described  in  the  play 
based  upon  the  wildest  legends ; 
while  the  story  of  his  striking  the 
Judge  appears  to  have  been  really 
told  of  another  Prince  of  Wales 
before  him  ;  and  we  must  also  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
Sir  John  Falstaff  was  in  reality  a 
sober  and  respected  gentleman  in 
a  post  of  trust,  and  Bardolph  no 
less  reputable.  Prince  Hal,  we 
learn,  may  have  had  wild  days,  but 

*  "Henry  V."   By  Alfred  Church. 


was  early  trusted  by  the  king,  and 
always  snowed  signs  of  a  vigorous 
mind  and  strong  will.  Mr.  Church 
then  describes  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  gives  a  stirring  account 
of  his  French  campaigns,  and  final 
success  in  marrying  Catherine  and 
being  acknowleged  heir  to  the 
French  Crown  and  Regent  of 
France.  The  siege  of  Harfleur  and 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  are  bril- 
liantly and  sharply  told  ;  nor  does 
the  author's  accuracy  ever  dull 
his  style.  He  has  no  space  to 
be  picturesque  perhaps,  but  he  is 
never  for  a  moment  dry.  He  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  the  king's  re- 
lations with  his  stepmother  Joanna, 
and  another  to  his  position  towards 
the  Lollards.  Throughout  he  em- 
phasizes the  almost  fanatically  re- 
ligious side  of  Henry's  character, 
and  explains  his  military  cruelties 
(which  seem  to  make  his  ostentation 
of  religion  so  false)  by  the  fact 
that  he  looked  upon  the  gaining  of 
the  French  Crown  (which  he  con- 
sidered his  by  right)  as  a  Divine 
mission  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
and  to  effect  which,  therefore,  all 
means  were  sanctified  ;  in  fact,  as 
the  writer  himself  expresses  it  :  "It 
would  certainly  be  more  just  to 
charge  him  with  fanaticism  than 
hypocrisy."  The  concluding  sum- 
mary of  Henry's  character  is,  alas, 
too  long  to  give  here  in  full,  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  part 
of  it  :— 

"  His  religion  made  him  what  few 
kings  have  been,  temperate  a»d  chaste. 
It  did  not  make  him  merciful ;  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  in  Henry's 
age,  it  made  no  man  merciful.  We  must 
compare  it,  not  with  the  religion  of  a 
Havelock  or  a  Gordon,  but  with  the 
grovelling  superstition  of  a  Louis  the 
Eleventh.  ...  If  we  are  to  compare 
him  with  the  famous  conquerors  of  the 
world,  vte  should  find  his  parallel  in 
Alexander,  convinced  that  it  was  his 
mission  to  take  the  vengeance  of  force 
for  centuries  of  Persian  wrong,  rather 
than  in  Napoleon,  whose  faith  did  not 
go  beyond  a  conviction  of  the  power  of 
his  big  battalions.  .  .  .  England  never 
had  a  more  popular  sovereign,  though 
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he  made  demands  upon  it  in  men  and 
money,  which,  considering  the  shortness 
of  his  reign,  must  have  exceeded  all 
precedent ;  and  even  in  the  country 
which  he  ruled  as  a  stranger,  he  won  a 
general  admiration  and  respect." 


LETTERS  OF  THOMAS 
CARLYLE.* 

This  new  series  of  letters  from 
the  hand  of  Thomas  Carlyle  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  letters 
addressed  to  members  of  his  own 
family.  As  they  only  bring  us 
down  to  1836,  they  were  written 
at  a  time  when  the  outer  circle  of 
his  correspondents  was  small,  and 
the  number  of  friends  of  any  note 
exceedingly  limited.  But,  in  spite 
of  this,  Carlyle's  letters  are  always 
worth  the  reading,  and  from  one 

*"  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  1826- 
1836."  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.    Macmillan.  1888. 


point  of  view  this  particular  collec- 
tion is  perhaps  all  the  more  inter- 
esting, just  because  nearly  all  the 
letters  are  addressed  to  members 
of  his  own  family. 

They  show  us  Carlyle  as  a  son, 
brother,  and  husband,  and  in  each 
of  these  relations  of  life  we  see 
him  acquit  himself  as  "  an  honest 
man."  As  witnesses  to  his  un- 
selfish thought  for  all  in  any  way 
connected  with  him,  to  his  ready 
liberality  to  others  whilst  very  poor 
himself,  to  the  tender  love  and 
devotion  he  bore  his  wife,  these 
letters  will  be  valued  by  those  who 
have  felt  keenly  how  much  the 
memory  of  Carlyle  has  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Froude. 

Many  of  these  letters  have  been 
previously  printed  or  quoted  from, 
and  Professor  Norton  convicts 
Mr.  Froude  of  more  than  one  in- 
accuracy, which,  as  he  puts  it,  in 
"  any  other  editor  wouid  be  sur- 
prising indifference  to  correctness." 


*T I  ME.* 

SEPTEMBER,  1889. 
YOUNG  ME.  AINSLIE'S  COUETSHIP. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS. 

Chapter  XXV. 

A  DAY  or  two  later  the  most  terrible  accident  that  could  well  be 
conceived  befell  the  unfortunate  Philip. 

There  had  been  a  pigeon-match  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  which  he  had  only  too  gladly  taken  part. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  shoot  with  that  gun,"  his  mother  had 
said  to  him  as  he  was  starting  in  the  morning.  "  You  recollect 
my  dream,  and  how  frightened  I  was  at  the  time.  Anyone  will 
lend  you  his  gun.    Pray  leave  your  own  at  home." 

But  Philip  had  only  laughed,  and  told  his  mother  not  to  be 
foolishly  superstitious. 

"  We  shall  have  you  setting  up  for  a  fortune-teller  next, 
mother.  And  if  you  were  not  sent  to  goal,  you  would  do  a 
pretty  brisk  trade  in  these  parts,  I'll  be  bound.  But  you  won't 
have  me  for  one  of  your  customers.  Goocl-bye,  you  dear  old 
sweet."    And  the  young  man  had  gone  off. 

Philip  had  shot  as  straight  as  ever,  and  the  gun  as  hard,  and 
for  the  principal  event  of  the  day — a  subscription  cup — had 
tied  with  Captain  St.  Leger,  a  crack  shot,  staying  with  the 
Endesleighs.  They  had  killed  six  birds  each,  when  the  captain, 
who  shot  first,  did  not  manage  to  stop  his  seventh.  Then  came 
Philip's  turn. 

"  Are  you  ready  ? "  he  cried,  repeating  the  usual  formula. 
"  Yes,  sir." 

n.  s.  II.  15 
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"  Pull." 

Down  fell  the  left-hand  trap.  Up  got  the  blue  rock,  tailless 
and  swift  of  wing.  Down  fell  the  hammer  on  the  cartridge ; 
then  came  an  explosion,  and  with  a  cry  Philip  let  the  stock  of 
his  breechloader  fall  at  his  feet.  The  barrel  had  burst.  His  left 
hand  was  badly  injured,  and  he  was  blind  for  life. 

They  took  him  home,  after  somebody  had  gone  on  first  to  break 
the  news  as  gently  as  possible  to  his  mother ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  surgeon  arrived. 

Mr.  Bockett  shook  his  head.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  Philip's, 
and  was  much  affected,  and  showed  as  much  feeling  as  surgeons 
ever  do  show  under  such  circumstances.  Too  much  demonstra- 
tiveness  would  unquestionably  interfere  with  their  work,  and  it 
is  perhaps  well  for  their  patients  that  they  are  happily  innocent 
of  anything  of  the  kind. 

"Bockett/'  said  Philip,  as  that  skilful  practitioner  was 
bandaging  the  injured  hand  after  having  attended  to  the  eyes 
and  face,  "  it  is  all  up,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  old  fellow  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  see  again." 

"  I  have  known  you  for  twenty  years,  and  therefore  can  judge 
whether  it  is  best  and  wisest  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  think  it 
is,  and  shall  not  hesitate.  No,  your  sight  is  gone.  For  the  rest, 
you  will  soon  recover.  But  no  oculist  in  Europe  can  give  you  a 
fresh  pair  of  eyes." 

Philip  gave  a  bitter  cry.  "  My  God !  my  God  ! "  he  said. 
"  I  can  never  bear  it  I  " 

"  Oh  yes,  you  can,"  said  Mr.  Bockett,  of  course  meaning  well, 
but  buoyed  up  with  the  fortitude  with  which  we  can  usually 
contemplate  the  misfortunes  of  others.  "  Oh  yes,  you  can.  You 
must  be  plucky  and  cheer  up.  You're  not  the  first  that  has  lost 
his  sight  and  has  lived  a  happy  and  useful  life  afterwards.  Why, 
it's  quite  a  common  thing,"  added  the  doctor,  boldly.  "  Don't 
think,  old  fellow,  that  I  do  not  sympathize  with  you,"  he  continued, 
kindly.  "  I  do  sympathize  with  you,  with  all  my  heart.  I  shall 
be  here  early  in  the  morning  to  see  how  you  are  getting  on." 
"  I  wish  it  had  happened  to  anyone  else  in  the  parish  instead 
of  young  Ainslie,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  drove  away. 

The  unhappy  mother  had  waited  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
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stairs,  and  had  clung  to  him  and  implored  him  to  save  her  son's 
eyesight.  He  had,  as  in  her  son's  case,  thought  it  best  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  had  done  so,  entreating  her  to  be  calm  for  the  sake  of 
Philip,  and  comforting  her  as  best  he  could.  At  last  he  had 
left,  and  then  the  poor  lady  had  gone  to  her  boy,  and  had 
done  all  that  kindliness  and  thought  could  do  to  alleviate  his 
suffering. 

"  Mother,"  said  Philip,  "let  Florence  know  what  has  happened. 
I  am  sure  she  will  come  down  here  at  once,  and  you  will  find 
her  a  great  comfort  and  help.  I  think  you  had  better  telegraph 
for  her." 

Mrs.  Ainslie  did  as  her  son  bade  her,  and  by  the  earliest 
possible  train  next  morning  Florence  arrived. 

"  My  dearest  Mrs.  Ainslie,  what  is  the  truth  about  Philip  ? 
Let  me  know  the  worst.  I  have  come  here  as  quickly  as  I 
could.  There  was  no  train  I  could  catch  after  I  got  your 
telegram  last  night.  I  have  never  closed  my  eyes,  and  I  came 
off  by  the  first  train  this  morning.  What  has  happened  ?  Tell 
me  at  once." 

"  My  poor  child,  it  is  sad  indeed  to  meet  you  for  the  first  time 
under  such  circumstances.  But,  cruel  as  the  truth  is,  I  will  not 
keep  you  in  suspense.    Philip  has  lost  his  eyesight." 

"  Lost  his  eyesight !  "  cried  Florence.    "  Not  for  ever  ?  " 

"Yes,  for  ever.  The  doctor  says  that  the  sight  can  never 
returD.  The  eyes  are  irretrievably  injured.  Philip  was  at  a 
pigeon-match  yesterday,  and  his  gun  burst,  and  his  hand  is 
injured  and  his  eyesight  gone." 

"  How  awful !  "  said  Florence.  "  Of  course  you  will  let  me 
stop  and  nurse  him.  Would  you  let  somebody  send  off  a 
telegram  to  papa  ? "  This  she  hurriedly  wrote.  "  xAnd  now  may 
I  see  him  ? " 

"  Yes,  dear,  but  you  must  be  faint  after  your  journey.  What 
can  I  get  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  thanks.  I  could  not  touch  a  thing  at  present, 
Mrs.  Ainslie.    Let  me  see  him — that  is  all  I  want." 

Mrs.  Ainslie  led  the  way  to  the  room  where  her  son  was  lying. 
"  I  have  brought  someone  to  comfort  you,  Philip  darling,"  said 
his  mother. 

"  It  is  Florence,"  answered  Philip,  simply. 

15  A 
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"  Yes,  dear,  it  is,"  and  the  old  lady  withdrew. 

"  My  darling,  how  good  of  you  to  come  so  quickly  ! " 

"  As  if  I  could  stop  away  a  moment,  knowing  what  had 
happened  to  you  ?    I  am  come  to  nurse  you." 

"  You  know  my  eyes  are  gone  for  ever  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  darling,  there  may  be  a  little  hope." 

"  Not  the  slightest— I  never  shall  see  a  glimmer  of  light  again. 
Never  see  the  hills  and  the  fields  and  the  river  and  the  sea; 
never  see  the  country  I  have  loved  so  well,  never  again  see  the 
face  of  her  I  worship  !  " 

"  My  poor  love ! "  answered  Florence,  deeply  moved,  "I  will  be 
your  eyes,  and  through  me,  your  faithful  and  loving  companion, 
you  shall  see  everything.  I  will  do  all  that  a  woman  can  do 
to  make  up  for  your  loss.  It  will  be  my  pride  and  my  joy 
to  make  you  feel  your  affliction  as  lightly  as  possible,  to  make 
you  suffer  less." 

Philip  shook  his  head  slowly  and  sadly.  "  My  future  looks  as 
black,"  said  he,  "as  the  perpetual  darkness  to  which  I  am 
doomed.  Still,  my  only  ray  of  light  is  in  you ;  and  your 
kindness  and  your  love  do  comfort  me  in  a  sense." 

"That  is  right,  Philip.  You  will  be  brave  for  my  sake, 
and  we  shall  get  through  even  worse  misfortunes  than  this. 
Not,"  she  added,  "that  I  underrate  the  terrible  trouble  that 
has  come  upon  you.  But  I  will  help  you  to  meet  it  half-way, 
help  you  to  face  it  boldly,  and  finally  to  overcome  it." 

"  I  shall  never  overcome  it,"  answered  Philip,  "  it  is  stronger 
than  I.  But  I  will  not  give  way  to  hopeless  despair,  as  I  should 
have  done  if  I  had  not  had  you.  And  then,  too,  there  is  my 
mother, — I  must  not  forget  her.  Suffering  like  mine  makes 
one  very  selfish,  I  am  afraid.  I  owe  a  duty  to  her  which  I 
will  try  to  perform  in  spite  of  this  calamity." 

"  Of  course  you  will,  dear.  And  now  you  mustn't  talk  any 
more,  unless  it  is  to  ask  me  for  anything  you  want.  But  you 
must  lie  still  with  your  hand  in  mine,  and  try  and  get  some 
sleep." 

"Night  and  day  are  all  the  same  to  me  now,"  groaned  Philip. 
And  with  a  deep  sigh  he  turned  wearily  towards  the  wall  and 
spoke  no  more. 
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Chapter  XXVI. 

I  No  sick  man  ever  had  a  more  devoted  nurse  than  Florence 
Keane.  Upon  her  fell  the  bulk  of  the  trying  duties.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  poor  Mrs.  Ainslie  did  everything  in  her 
power,  but  the  awful  shock  had  told  terribly  on  the  unhappy 
lady,  and  her  natural  grief  had  so  mastered  her  that  she  could 
render  but  slight  help  in  the  arduous  task  of  nursing  her  son. 

Philip,  though  entirely  mindful  of  Florence's  devotion,  was 
nevertheless  somewhat  fretful.  This  was  a  state  of  things  more 
than  pardonable,  and  one  quite  to  be  anticipated  from  a  person 
of  Philip's  active  disposition.  But  it  somehow  jarred  on 
Florence,  and  it  set  her  thinking,  and  thinking,  too,  in  a 
direction  not  very  favourable  towards  her  lover. 

"  Is  it  to  be  always  like  this  with  me  ? "  she  thought.  "  Am 
I  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  tending  a  helpless 
man,  who  really  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  my  self-sacrifice  ? 
And  a  marriage  with  a  man  afflicted  as  is  Philip  will  necessarily 
entail  self-sacrifice  of  the  most  absolute  kind." 

But  she  kept  her  reflections  to  herself,  and  Philip  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  her  thoughts  were 
straying.  Meantime,  he  seemed  daily  to  grow  more  irritable 
and  fretful,  and  Florence,  truth  to  tell,  began  to  get  a  little 
weary  of  her  task. 

A  fortnight  passed  in  this  way.  Then  a  telegram  arrived 
from  Mr.  Keane. 

"I  am  very  ill,  and  cannot  leave  my  bed.  The  doctors  "say 
I  am  threatened  with  paralysis.  If  possible,  come  immediately."' 
Florence  showed  the  telegram  to  Mrs.  Ainslie. 

u  I  must  go  up  to  town  at  once  to  see  papa,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  much  alarmed  about  him ;  and  Philip  is  getting  on  so  well 
that  I  am  sure  he  can  spare  me  for  a  few  days." 

"  Of  course  you  must  go,  my  dear  child.  I  will  take  care 
of  my  poor  boy  while  you  are  away.  I  am  gradually  recovering 
from  the  shock,  and  each  day  shall  be  able  to  be  of  more  use. 
And  then  again,  Philip  is  getting  much  better.  Your  dear  father 
is  alone,  and  your  manifest  duty  is  to  be  with  him — there 
can  be  no  question  about  that.  Of  course  you  must  go."  Thus 
Mrs.  Ainslie. 
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Philip,  when  ho  heard  the  news,  entirely  agreed  with  his 
mother's  view.  And  so  it  was  settled,  and  the  lovers  parted. 
They  parted  with  every  demonstration  of  affection,  and  with 
a  promise  on  Florence's  part  of  a  speedy  return. 

"  You  won't  desert  me,  my  darling  ? "  said  Philip. 

"Don't  dream  of  anything  of  the  kind.  Of  course  I  won't. 
I  shall  be  back  again  directly  I  am  satisfied  about  papa.  You 
say  yourself  that  you  think  I  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  going 
to  him." 

"  Most  certainly  not,"  replied  Philip.  "  I  am  not  so  contempt- 
ibly selfish  as  to  wish  to  keep  you  under  such  circumstances. 
And  your  father  has  behaved  as  a  father  to  me ;  and  possessing 
the  sincere  regard  for  him  that  I  do,  I  am  nearly  as  anxious 
as  yourself." 

When  Florence  reached  Grosvenor  Square,  she  found  Mr. 
Keane  much  worse  than  she  anticipated.  Two  physicians  were 
in  attendance;  and  the  family  doctor,  a  kindly  old  gentleman 
who  had  known  her  all  her  life,  gave  her  but  scanty  hopes  of  her 
father's  recovery. 

"No  one  can  tell,  my  dear  young  lady,  what  may  be  the 
result  of  this  seizure.  No  one  can  tell.  The  whole  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  could  not,  if  it  tried.  But  I  fear  the 
probabilities  are  against  us.  True  your  papa  has  a  wonderful 
constitution — a  truly  marvellous  constitution,  I  may  say.  But 
the  seizure  was  a  very  sharp  and  serious  one,  and  how  things 
may  turn  out  we  cannot  divine.  We  can  only  hope  for  the 
best,  and  leave  nature  to  do  her  work,  assisting  her  as  best 
we  may.  Sir  William  Wenham  is  entirely  of  my  opinion.  I 
thought  it  better  to  call  him  in  at  once,  and  there  is  no  one 
in  the  profession  who  is  better  able  to  grapple  with  this  insidious 
malady." 

"Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  Dr.  Grey.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me  that  papa  is  in  such  hands.  Heaven  knows  that 
I  have  enough  trouble  to  bear  just  at  present." 

"  Poor  child,  I  have  heard  your  sad  news.  There  is  no  hope, 
is  there,  of  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Ainslie's  sight  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  none,"  answered  Florence.  "  The  sight  is  entirely 
destroyed." 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  trying  to  comfort  her,  "  there  are  worse 
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misfortunes  than  the  loss  of  eyesight.  The  blind  are  al\va3s 
patient,  and  the  way  the}'  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  their 
surroundings  is  simply  marvellous.  Look  at  Mr.  Fawcett,  for 
instance.  He  lost  his  sight  in  almost  a  similar  way  to  Mr. 
Ainslie;  but  he  determined,  with  his  extraordinary  force  of 
character,  that  his  affliction  should  not  prevent  his  carrying  out 
the  duties  and  pleasures  of  ordinary  life.  What  was  the  result  ? 
He  rowed,  he  skated,  he  fished,  he  took  horse  exercise,  just  like 
any  other  man ;  and  he  became  a  Cabinet  Minister,  filling  a 
position  requiring  the  most  perfect  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
detail,  and  filled  it  with  a  success  that  no  man  has  achieved  since 
the  office  was  created.  And  I  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Ainslie 
will  exhibit  a  similar  fortitude  in  face  of  this  cruel  calamity." 

"He  is  a  brave  man,"  said  Florence,  aand  I  think  he  will. 
But  it  does  not  make  the  matter  any  the  less  hard." 

"  That  is  true,"  answered  Dr.  Grey,  "  and  you  both  have  my 
sincerest  sympathies." 

The  serious  nature  of  Mr.  Keane's  malady  necessitated  Florence's 
remaining  in  London.  And  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  make  the 
confession  that  in  her  case  absence  did  not  make  the  heart  grow 
fonder.  Of  course  she  sympathized  with  her  lover's  misfortune ; 
of  course  she  wrote  him  letters  every  day,  breathing  sentiments 
of  affection  and  regard,  but  all  the  same  she  had  begun  to  ask 
herself  very  seriously  whether  she  would  be  wise  in  keeping  to 
her  engagement. 

"  It  would  seem  very  heartless  to  abandon  poor  Philip  now," 
she  said  to  herself.  "But  after  all,  perhaps  it  would  be  the 
kindest  thing  to  do.  I  am  in  no  way  fitted  to  be  the  lifelong 
nurse  of  an  invalid,  and  I  feel  that  my  very  nature  would  rebel 
at  the  task.  Then  at  last  I  should  probably  abandon  it.  It 
would  be  better  in  every  way  to  do  so  in  the  present  than  in 
the  future.  My  late  experience  has  taught  me  that  I  should 
find  it  hard  to  bear  the  friction  that  living  with  Philip  must 
cause.  Still,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  throw  him  over. 
I  really  don't  know  how  to  act  for  the  best.  There  is  no  one 
to  advise  me.  Papa  is  a  great  deal  too  ill  for  me  to  worry  him 
about  the  matter  at  all,  and  in  Aunt  Letty  I  have  not  much 
confidence.  I  can't  forget  the  way  she  tried  to  turn  me  from 
Philip  when  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  against  our 
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marriage.  No,  I  must  weigh  everything  thoroughly,  and  then 
act  on  my  own  judgment,  for  both  our  sakes." 

Meantime,  Miss  Firbank  had  been  considering  what  line  she 
should  adopt  under  all  the  circumstances.  To  say  that  she  was 
pleased  at  the  news  of  Philip's  accident  would  be  to  do  her  a 
great  injustice.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  much  shocked.  But 
after  the  first  feeling  of  sorrow  had  passed  away,  there  came 
the  comforting  reflection  that  what  had  happened  was  perhaps 
for  the  best,  as  it  would  in  all  probability  necessitate  the 
breaking  off  the  engagement  between  Florence  and  Mr.  Ainslie,, 
and  would  leave  the  ground  open  to  Lord  Helsham. 

"Mr.  Ainslie  could  not  possibly  be  so  wickedly  selfish  as  to 
wish  to  hold  Florence  to  her  promise,"  thought  Miss  Firbank. 
"  No,  he  will  of  course  release  her.  But  how  if  she  declines  to 
be  released  ?  She  is  quite  mad  and  foolish  enough  for  that.  I 
should  not  be  the  least .  surprised  if  she  were  to  insist  upon 
carrying  out  the  engagement.  My  course,  however,  is  clear,"" 
argued  the  rusee  old  spinster.  "  If  I  urge  her  in  one  direction 
she  is  bound  to  go  in  the  other.  I  shall  certainly  not  discourage 
her  from  keeping  her  engagement,  even  if  I  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  actually  advocate  her  doing  so." 

Miss  Firbank  was  at  this  period  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
her  niece's  sentiments,  and  consequently  did  not  know  how  very 
little  was  required  to  induce  her  to  break  off  the  marriage.  She 
had  twice  called  to  see  Florence,  but  on  the  first  occasion  Miss 
Keane  was  out,  and  on  the  second  was  resting  after  having  sat 
up  with  her  father  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  night.  Then 
she  decided  to  write. 

Chapter  XXVII. 

"  Dearest  Florence, — 

"  I  was  completely  overwhelmed  with  the  dreadful  news 
about  poor  Mr.  Ainslie.  I  have  twice  been  to  see  you,  but  in 
vain.  Pray  send  over  to  me  to  say  when  I  can  find  you,  and 
I  will  come  at  any  time.  I  was  not,  as  you  remember,  an 
advocate  of  your  marriage  with  the  unhappy  young  gentleman 
before  this  sad  event  occurred;  I  opposed  your  engagement  as 
vigorously  as  I  could;  but  of  course  matters  are  altered  now,  and 
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you  will  never  hear  me  breathe  another  word  against  the  choice 
you  have  made  under  happier  circumstances. 

"  It  must  be  a  great  comfort  for  you,  my  poor  child,  to  reflect 
upon  the  immense  help  you  will  be  able  to  render  your  suffering 
husband,  and  he,  too,  will  doubtless  appreciate  his  good  fortune 
in  having  secured  the  services  of  a  loving  nurse. 

"  The  whole  matter  is  so  inexpressibly  sad  that  I  cannot  trust 
myself  to  write  more,  and  with  deepest  sympathy, 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"Letitia  Firbank. 

"P.S. — I  trust  your  father  continues  better.  I  met  Dr.  Grey 
on  my  way  to  you  to-day.  He  said  that  Sir  William  and  he 
were  much  more  satisfied,  and  he  seemed  quite  hopeful  as  to  the 
result.  My  poor  Florence,  you  have  indeed  had  a  time  of  trial. 
Pray  recollect  that  if  I  can  be  of  any  possible  service  you  have 
only  to  command  me.  Good- by e;  and  God  bless  you,  my  dearest 
child." 

"A  very  kind  letter  indeed,"  thought  Florence.  "Dear  Aunt 
Letty  !  I  should  never  have  given  her  credit  for  so  much 
goodness  of  heart.  Evidently  she  thinks  it  is  my  duty  to  keep 
to  my  engagement.  After  all,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  do  so,  but  I 
will  talk  it  over  with  my  aunt,  and  come  to  some  final  decision. 
I  think  I  am  the  most  miserable  girl  in  the  world." 

Then  she  wrote  : — 

"  Dear  Aunt  Letty, — 

"  Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  note.  Will  you  come 
over  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can  ?  I  am  not  going  out  at  all,  so  you 
are  sure  to  find  me. 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Florence." 

Within  half-an-hour  of  receiving  Florence's  letter  Miss  Firbank 
was  at  Grosvenor  Square. 

"  My  sweetest  child  !  *  said  the  old  lady,  embracing  her  niece, 
"believe  me  how  much  I  sympathise  with  you." 
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"  I  am  sure  of  it,  Aunt  Letty.  It  has  been  a  crushing  blow  to 
me." 

"There  is  no  hope  for  him,  I  fear — no  chance  of  his  recovering 
his  sight  ? " 

"  Not  the  slightest.    It  is  gone  for  ever." 

"  How  terribly  sad  !  I  can  scarcely  realise  it.  Poor  fellow  ! 
Well,  he  will  have  you  to  comfort  him." 

"That's  just  where  it  is,  Aunt  Letty.  I  don't  know  what  to 
do,  I  don't  indeed.  I  love  Philip,  as  you  know,  and  would 
have  married  him  without  a  farthing.  I  would  have  roughed  it 
with  him  if  it  bad  been  necessary,  and  had  we  both  been  poor 
would  have  faced  the  world  with  him  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
and  would  never  have  complained  whatever  had  been  our  lot. 
But  now  all  is  changed,  and  I  don't  feel  at  all  sure  of  myself." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  dear." 

"  What  I  mean,  Aunt  Letty,  is  this — don't  think  me  cruel  and 
heartless  " 

"  I  should  never  think  you  that,  dear  Florence." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  am  quite  unfitted  to  perform 
the  duties  that  will  now  devolve  upon  me,  if  this  engagement  is 
to  go  on." 

"You  mean  that  you  would  not  have  the  patience  to  nurse 
and  tend  your  husband  ?  " 

"Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  do  mean.  My  feelings  towards 
Philip  are  unchanged,  but  I  honestly  consider  that  I  am  unequal 
to  the  task  this  awful  calamity  has  imposed  upon  me." 

"  You  are  sure  of  this,  my  dear  child  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  I  am  quite  sure.  And  the  knowledge  of  my 
weakness,  or  my  selfishness,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  that,  makes 
me  very  wretched  and  unhappy.  I  am  contemptible  in  my  own 
eyes,  and  I  feel  that  I  must  be  in  yours,  Aunt  Letty." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Florence.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
you  are  exhibiting  a  wisdom  and  a  discretion  that  no  one  would 
have  expected  from  you.  You  are  showing  a  discrimination  rare 
indeed  amongst  young  women  of  the  present  day." 

"  You  think  I  am  right,  Aunt  Letty  ? " 

"  I  do,  most  unquestionably.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
admit  that,  from  the  moment  I  heard  of  Mr.  Ainslie's  accident, 
I  never  advanced  a  single  argument,  never  said  a  single  word, 
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against  the  match.  On  the  contrary,  I  treated  it  as  a  fait 
accompli.  But  when  I  listen  to  your  view  of  the  situation, 
candour  compels  me  to  admit  that  I  consider  you  are  perfectly 
right,  and,  in  fact,  that  I  agree  with  every  word  you  say." 

"  And  you  advise  me  to  break  off  the  marriage  ?  " 

M  I  shall  not  advise  you  further  one  way  or  the  other.  But  I 
can  see  that  you  are  at  last  bent  on  acting  sensibly  and  prudently, 
and  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  if  your  conduct  is 
guided  by  your  present  frame  of  mind  it  will  have  my  entire 
approval." 

"  Well,  that  is  the  same  thing,  Aunt  Letty." 

"  I  daresay  it  is,  dear.  Anyhow,  it's  what  I  mean.  However, 
it  is  no  good  talking  any  more  about  it.  Act  in  the  matter  as 
you  think  best,  and  in  the  way  most  calculated  to  promote  your 
future  happiness.  Recollect  that,  if  you  don't  consult  your  own 
happiness,  you  will  not  consult  that  of  Mr.  Ainslie.  If  you  make 
your  life  miserable  by  marrying  him,  you  will  not  make  his 
happy.  I  am  not  a  married  woman  myself,  but  my  knowledge 
of  the  world  tells  me  that  there  must  be  reciprocity  in  these 
matters.    Now  tell  me  about  your  father.    How  is  he  ?  " 

«  Very  much  better  and  stronger,  I  am  glad  to  say." 

"  That  is  good  news.  Now  mind  you  don't  worry  him  about 
this,  or  he  will  very  likely  have  a  relapse." 

"  I  don't  mean  to,  Aunt  Letty." 

"  That  is  right.  Act  for  yourself  and  act  promptly — that  is,  if 
you  decide  to  act  at  all.    And  now  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  Aunt  Letty,  and  thank  you  very  much." 

We  are  never  so  grateful  for  advice,  and  never  so  ready  to 
follow  it,  as  when  it  chimes  in  with  our  own  convictions.  Florence 
had  now  made  up  her  mind  to  terminate  the  engagement  with 
Philip,  but,  badly  as  she  was  behaving,  she  had  no  intention  of 
playing  cat  and  mouse  with  his  affections;  so  that  night  she 
wrote  him  the  following  letter : — 

"  Dear  Philip, — 

"You  will  always  be  very  dear  to  me,  although,  owing  to 
what  I  am  now  compelled  to  write  to  you,  I  fear  that  I  shall  no 
longer  possess  the  smallest  corner  in  your  heart. 

"  I  have  got  something  very  painful  and  unpleasant  to  tell  you, 
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and  I  had  better  do  so  at  once  without  any  useless  preface.  It 
is  that  our  marriage  can  never  take  place.  Honest  truth  compels 
me  to  tell  you  that  I  find  my  nerves  so  shattered  by  the  events 
of  the  last  few  days  that  I  am  absolutely  conscious  of  my  ina- 
bility to  carry  out  my  engagement.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  do 
so,  it  would  be  you  that  would  suffer  most  in  the  end.  So  I  will 
not  be  so  criminally  weak  as  to  attempt  to  face  a  future  that 
I  am  perfectly  incapable  of  meeting,  and  drag  you  down  with 
myself  into  a  gulf  of  unhappiness. 

"Believe  me  that  it  is  best  for  us  to  part.  Bat  though  we  can 
never  be  united,  we  can  be — if  you  will  allow  it — firm  friends, 
and  you  will  always  find  in  me  the  sincere  affection  of  a  loving 
sister. 

"  I  will  say  no  more  now  but  that  I  shall  always  remain, 
"  Your  most  attached  and  devoted  friend, 

"  Florence  Keane." 

Then  she  wrote  to  Miss  Firbank  : — 

11  Dear  Aunt  Letty, — 

"  I  have  well  considered  everything,  and  have  made  up  my 
mind.  The  result  is  that  I  have  written  to  Philip  to  tell  him 
that  our  marriage  is  impossible.  Whether  I  have  done  rightly 
I  cannot  say.  But  at  all  events  my  conduct,  if  not  noble  and 
generous,  has  at  least  been  honest. 

"  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"  Florence." 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  did  not  distress  Miss  Firbank  in  any 
appreciable  manner,  and  after  reading  it  a  second  time  she  de- 
spatched a  note  to  Lord  Helsham,  which  for  the  sake  of  better 
security  she  sent  by  hand. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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XX. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  EAST  LONDON". 
By  U.  MITCIIESON. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  locality  is  a  public  system  of  secondary 
education  so  much  needed  as  in  East  Loudon.  It  is  a  vast 
collection  of  streets  of  small  houses  extending  over  four  square 
miles,  from  the  Tower,  Aldgate,  and  Shoreditch  on  the  City 
side,  to  West  Ham,  Leytonstone,  Walthamstow,  and  Clapton  on 
the  extreme  East;  and  from  Hoxton,  Dalston,  and  Stoke 
Newington  on  the  North  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  upon  the 
South.  It  has  a  population  of  856,370,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
the  population  of  London,  and  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales.  Parents  are,  for  the  most  part, 
poor,  and  cannot  afford  to  send  their  children  to  public  secondary 
schools,  or  even  to  good  private  schools  elsewhere.  The  cost  of 
transit  to  the  great  City  schools,  as  well  as  the  expenditure 
of  time  in  journeying  to  and  fro,  is  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
use  which  East  Enders  might  otherwise  make  of  them.  The 
fees,  moreover,  at  the  City  schools  (ranging  from  £12  to  £20  per 
annum)  are  high  for  people  like  these,  for  whom  in  the  case  of 
one  local  school  a  fee  of  £2  per  term  has  proved  prohibitive. 
Moreover,  the  best  schools,  such  as  St.  Paul's,  Westminster, 
Merchant  Taylors',  and  the  City  of  London  are  already  filled 
by  children  from  well-to-do  suburbs.  The  subjects  which  the 
children  of  East  London  parents  in  most  instances  require  to 
learn  are,  no  doubt,  commercial  and  technical  rather  than  classical, 
mathematical,  or  scientific.  But  there  are  still  very  many,  both 
in  the  lower  middle  class  and  in  the  classes  beneath  it,  to  whom 
a  literary  or  scientific  education  would  be  better  adapted  than 
a  trade  or  business  training ;  boys  whose  talents  fit  them  for 
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professional  or  academic  life  rather  than  for  commerce  or  handi- 
crafts. 

Of  both  kinds  of  education,  the  literary  or  scientific,  as  well 
as  the  technical  or  commercial,  there  is  a  great  lack  in  East 
London,  though  perhaps  of  the  former  more  than  of  the  latter. 
There  are  not  more  than  seven  public  secondary  schools  in  the 
whole  East  End  of  London,  and  of  these  not  one  can  be  called 
first  grade,  though  some  are  excellent  schools  of  their  kind.  The 
George  Green  Schools,  Poplar ;  Prisca  Cobun's  School,  Bow ; 
the  Whitechapel  Foundation  School ;  the  Coopers'  Company's 
School,  Ratcliffe ;  Parmiter's  Foundation  School,  Victoria  Park  ; 
the  Grocers'  Company's  School  at  Hackney  Downs ;  and  Monoux's 
School  at  Walthamstow,  are  the  only  endowed  secondary  schools 
in  the  district ;  but  there  is  in  addition  Raine's  Endowed  School 
at  St.  George's,  which,  though  nominally  a  higher  elementary 
school  only,  in  subjects  and  method  of  teaching  does  not  fall 
below  the  standard  of  most  second  grade  schools.  Bancroft's 
Hospital  School,  the  site  of  which  is  now  taken  by  the  People's 
Palace,  has  moved  outside  the  district,  to  Tottenham  ;  and  of 
those  technically  within  the  district  of  London,  E.,  the  Grocers' 
Company's  School,  and  the  Sir  George  Monoux  Grammar  School, 
Walthamstow,  are  quite  on  the  fringe  of  the  district,  and  draw 
their  pupils  from  without  it  as  well  as  from  within.  Monoux's 
School  has  as  yet  no  premises  of  its  own,  but  in  the  six  terms 
during  which  it  has  been  conducted  in  a  hired  building  its 
numbers  have  increased  from  nought  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
A  site  has  now  been  purchased,  and  it  should  have  buildings  of 
its  own  ready  for  occupation  by  the  end  of  the  year.  They  are 
to  be  built  to  hold  five  hundred,  a  number  which,  from  the 
obvious  need  in  the  neighbourhood  for  such  a  school,  should  soon 
be  attained.  Another  of  the  schools  named  is  also  still  in  its 
infancy,  the  Parmiter's  Foundation  School  at  Victoria  Park, 
which  began  its  first  term  last  October,  under  the  new  scheme 
framed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  boys;  but  the  buildings  are  computed  to  hold  four 
hundred.  Of  the  schools  which  are  clearly  within  the  district, 
and  which  have  been  started  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  test 
their  efficiency,  four  are  doing  good  work  ;  but  then  it  is  of  course 
only  middle  school  work,  aud  does  not  go  very  high,  though  it  is 
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no  doubt  as  high  as  it  can  be  where  the  leaving  age  is  fixed  (as 
in  the  case  of  boys  not  going  to  the  Universities  or  into  pro- 
fessions is  inevitable)  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  latest. 

The  subjects  which  seemed  to  me  best  taught  in  the  five  East 
London  schools  of  which  I  was  able  to  make  a  personal  in- 
spection were  French  and  German,  more  especially  German.  It 
was  in  the  first  place  more  than  I  expected  to  find  German 
taught  at  all  in  schools  of  this  type;  but  even  in  the  higher 
elementary  school,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  German  was  taken, 
and  a  really  difficult  piece  of  translation  from  English  into 
German  was  being  attempted  in  a  class  which  I  saw  there  at 
work.  There  is,  in  fact,  one  school  only  out  of  all  those  that  I 
have  mentioned  where  German  is  not  on  the  prospectus,  and 
there  it  is  to  be  added  shortly.  The  number  of  Germans  (Jewish 
or  Christian)  in  East  London  must  give  no  slight  spur  to  the 
study  of  the  language,  and  is  illustrated  by  what  I  heard  in 
more  than  one  school,  of  boys  who  came,  knowing  no  English, 
being  put  for  some  weeks  out  of  their  proper  form  beside  the 
English  boys  they  knew  best,  in  order  that  they  might  pick  up 
their  English  from  them.  Even  at  the  school  which  seemed  to 
me  least  efficient  of  those  that  I  visited,  a  class,  not  the  highest, 
was  reading  a  book  of  selections  from  German  poetry,  while  in 
Latin  it  was  content  to  prose  over  the  dullest  of  exercise  books, 
and  the  highest  class  of  all  attempted  nothing  more  difficult 
than  Csesar.  At  another  school  the  head  class  was  reading 
Deutsche  Liebe,  while,  at  the  higher  elementary  school  mentioned 
above,  the  master  was  so  keen  on  his  boys  making  progress  in 
their  German  that  he  was  taking  the  opportunity  of  a  Shake- 
speare lesson  to  practise  them  in  translation,  by  making  them 
turn  into  German  the  passage  read.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
the  need  of  a  good  knowledge  of  German  seems  to  be  felt  in 
East  London. 

Another  subject  into  which  some  of  these  schools  are  entering 
with  vigour  is  shorthand,  which,  in  one  school,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy •  seven  boys  in  attendance  fifty-five  were  learning. 
Different  schools  also  specialize  in  different  directions :  one  in 
drawing,  another  in  chemistry,  another  in  mathematics.  The 
drawing  at  the  school  which  specialised  in  that  subject  was 
certainly  first  rate,  the  work  being  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
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difficult  kind,  and  neatly  and  carefully  done.  I  was  told  of 
more  than  one  boy  who  had  been  very  distinctly  benefited  in 
after-life  by  the  study  of  drawing  at  this  school;  some  had 
become  engravers,  and  one  had  obtained  a  high  and  remunerative 
post  in  the  Survey  Department  as  a  map-designer.  Another 
school,  recently  reconstituted  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  has  a  chemical  laboratory  of  a  size  and  com- 
pleteness seldom  equalled  even  in  the  best  of  public  schools. 

But  in  the  ordinary  staple  of  a  liberal  education — mathematics 
and  classics — the  standard  does  not  run  high.  Having  no  first- 
grade  grammar  school  at  their  doors,  to  plead,  by  example,  the 
merits  of  pure  scholarship,  the  parents  and  boys  care  little  for 
those  studies  which  are  not  of  an  obviously  commercial  value. 
In  classics,  which  in  no  case  meant  more  than  Latin,  the  character 
of  the  work  was  in  every  instance  but  one  quite  elementary. 
There  were  schools  which  I  found  doing  Smith's  "  Principia,"  or 
some  other  elementary  exercise  book  only ;  one  or  two  were 
attempting  Caasar  or  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  in  only  one  school  did 
I  find  the  highest  form  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  have  begun 
the  reading  of  Virgil.  Now  it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether 
a  study  of  Latin  which  does  not  get  beyond  exercises  or  the 
easiest  translation  is  worth  the  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble 
which  the  acquisition  of  a  dead  language,  even  to  that  small 
extent,  must  involve.  In  mathematics  the  highest  subjects  which 
I  found  taught  at  any  school  were  trigonometry  and  logarithms ; 
generally  the  mathematics  did  not  go  beyond  quadratics,  equations, 
and  the  first  two  books  of  Euclid.  But  a  mathematical 
knowledge  which  is  to  stop  at  this  point  will  be  of  no  practical 
use  wdiatever  in  after-life,  for  purposes  either  of  navigation, 
instrument-making,  or  engineering;  although  as  a  training  for 
the  mind  it  may  have  its  value. 

As  regards  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in 
education — the  cultivation  of  a  child's  intellectual  tastes  out  of 
school  hours — I  can  speak  as  to  one  school  only.  The  head 
master  there  is  collecting  a  good  library  of  boys'  books  for  the  use 
of  his  scholars.  Novels  are  not  excluded,  but  the  main  part  are 
books  of  popular  science,  travel,  and  adventure.  He  has  already 
filled  one  large  case.  In  addition,  he  is  trying  out  of  school 
1  ours  to  interest  his  boys  in  such  studies  as  botany  and  natural 
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history,  going  rambles  with  them  into  the  not  very  distant 
country  of  Epping  Forest,  and  suggesting  the  formation  of  a 
school  museum,  to  be  filled  with  the  specimens  which  they  may 
find.  Another  head  master,  though  his  school  is  too  young  for 
anything  to  have  been  done  as  yet  in  this  direction,  shows,  by 
the  Intelligence  Paper  set  by  him  at  the  examination  for  entrance 
scholarships,  that  he  desires  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  observation 
and  specimen  hunting,  so  important  to  the  development  of  an 
interest  in  science.  The  answer  to  a  question  in  this  paper, 
"  If  you  wanted  to  make  a  collection  of  moths'  or  birds'  eggs 
yourself,  how  would  you  set  about  it  ?  "  showed  how  much  such 
a  training  is  needed.  The  best  suggestion  one  candidate  could 
offer  was  that  he  would  go  into  Victoria  Park  and  throw  stones 
at  the  trees.  • 

In  the  means  of  physical  recreation  the  schools  of  East  London 
are,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  crowded  a  district,  somewhat  to 
seek.  All  have  indeed  some  sort  of  play-yard  :  in  one  case  only 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Grocers'  Company's  School)  can  it  be 
called  a  play-ground.  For  half-holidays  they  have  Victoria  Park. 
One  pushing  head  master  is  hoping  to  start  fives  courts  very 
soon,  and  one  school  has  a  small  gymnasium.  Several  are  also 
establishing  workshops,  where  carpentry  and  lathe-work  can  be 
done,  but  rather  by  way  of  study  than  recreation.  The  Grocers 
Company's  School,  which  in  buildings  and  space  is  the  aristocrat 
of  East  London  schools,  and  is,  in  fact,  hardly  to  be  counted 
among  them,  has  already  a  wide  playground  surrounding  it,  with 
fives  courts  and  tennis  ground,  and  a  playing  field  not  far  off ; 
the  plans  of  a  large  swimming  bath  (80  feet  by  30),  to  be  used  in 
winter  as  a  gymnasium,  are  already  drawn  and  will  soon  be  put 
into  execution.  It  would  be  well  if  the  example  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  schools  situated  in  parts  more  densely  crowded. 

The  most  successful  school  in  point  of  numbers,  among 
those  which  I  saw,  had  about  300  boys ;  the  least  successful 
no  more  than  70.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  scholars  in 
all  the  East  London  schools  are,  as  is  natural,  children  of  dis- 
tinctly poor  parents,  small  shopkeepers  and  the  like,  while  in  some 
there  is  a  large  number  of  bond  fide  working  class  children, 
mostly  drafted  in  by  a  system  of  scholarships  from  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  district.     There  is  a  small  sprinkling  of  children 
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from  the  poorer  professional  classes,  and  a  large  number  are 
the  sons  of  well-to-do  shopkeepers.  Altogether  there  are  about 
870  children  receiving  an  education,  such  as  I  have  described, 
in  secondary  schools  within  the  district  of  East  London  proper ; 
the  higher  elementary  school,  however,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
provides  for  between  250  and  300  more ;  and  there  is  room  for 
250  more  in  one  of  the  schools  which  has  been  but  recently 
started.  If  we  take  Monoux's  School  at  its  possible  future 
strength,  and  the  Grocers'  School  at  Hackney  Downs,  we  have 
provision  for  about  1,000  more.  There  is  therefore  existing  at 
present  the  means  of  higher  education  of  some  sort  for  less 
than  2,500  boys  in  the  district.  But  according  to  the  census  of 
1881,  there  are  35,884  boys  between  the  ages^of  ten  and  fifteen 
in  the  East  districts  of  London  (viz.,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green, 
Whitechapel,  St.  George's-in-the-East,  Stepney,  Mile  End  Old 
Town,  and  Poplar).  If  we  include  the  West  Ham  Division  of 
Essex,  we  have  an  additional  11,854  boys  between  the  same  ages. 
Now  according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  out  of 
22,470  children  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  between  the  ages  of  thir- 
teen and  fifteen,  4,561  are  of  a  class  to  require  and  afford  to 
pay  for  a  secondary  education  ;  the  proportion  in  parts  of  East 
London,  outside  the  Tower  Hamlets,  would  be  rather  larger,  as 
the  Tower  Hamlets  are  the  poorest  part  of  the  district.  We  may 
calculate,  therefore,  that  of  the  47,738  boys  in  East  London 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  very  nearly  10,000  will  both 
require  and  be  able  to  pay  for  an  education  higher  than  ele- 
mentary. There  is  provision,  on  the  most  liberal  estimate,  for 
2,500  boys  only  out  of  this  10,000,  or  for  just  one-fourth  of  the 
number,  and  this  calculation  leaves  out  of  account  altogether  the 
many  who  may,  in  the  truest  sense,  require ''such  an  education 
but  yet  are  unable  to  afford  it.  Low  as  the*  fees  are  which  are 
charged  at  East  End  schools,  there  is  of  course  a  very  large 
number  whom  they  are  high  enough  to  exclude.  They  vary 
from  £7  to  £2  2s.  a-year.  At  the  school  which  \ promises  to  be 
best  among  them  all,  though  it  is  at  present  very  "young,  the  fee 
is  £3  15s.  a  year.  At  the  school  which  in  its  standard  of  work 
is  at  present  quite  the  highest,  only  10s.  6d.  a  quarter  is  charged,  or 
about  the  same  as  at  a  ninepenny  Board  School.  The  highest 
fee  is  found  at  the  school  which  is  situated  in  the  poorest  district, 
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and  at  a  school,  too,  which  could  scarcely  be  reckoned  among 
the  best.  A  slightly  lower  fee  (£2  per  term)  proves  prohibitive 
even  in  a  wealthier  part  of  East  London,  and  keeps  a  good  school 
only  half  full. 

The  needs  of  those  who  require  secondary  education,  but  cannot 
pay  the  fees,  low  as  they  are,  are  met  in  all  but  two  of  the 
secondary  schools  in  East  London  by  a  system  of  entrance 
scholarships  passing  boys  from  the  elementary  schools.  The 
scheme  for  school  A.  provides  for  twenty  foundation  scholarships, 
strictly  confined  to  those  who  "  are  and  have  been  for  not  less 
than  three  years  scholars  in  any  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  the  Metropolis  ;  "  together  with  twenty  scholarships  of 
£4  a  year  and  twenty  of  £2  a  year,  these  being  not  so  confined, 
though  often  won  by  boys  who  have  stood  unsuccessfully  for 
foundation  scholarships.  The  scheme  has  only  been  working  a 
short  time,  but  there  are  already  fourteen  foundation  scholars  and 
seventeen  other  scholars  in  the  school.  In  this  district,  as  I 
was  told,  the  method  of  confining  scholarships  to  boys  from  ele- 
mentary schools  is  quite  effectual  in  excluding  from  the  competition 
all  who  are  not  really  poor.  In  other  neighbourhoods  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  as  richer  parents  will  send  their  children  to  the 
elementary  schools  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  compete 
for  the  scholarships  so  confined. 

School  B.  has  entrance  scholarships  confined  to  boys  from 
public  elementary  schools  in  the  district,  but  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  done  in  that  direction ;  the  system  only  came  into  working 
last  summer,  when,  candidates  being  advertised  for  from  such 
schools,  not  one  appeared  to  compete.  School  C.  has  six  founda- 
tion scholarships  only,  or  two  a  year,  but  these  give,  besides  free 
tuition,  stipends  of  £2  or  £3  a-quarter  according  to  circumstances. 
These  are  confined  to  boys  who  have  been  for  two  years  in  any 
out  of  four  parish  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  completed 
S37stem,  though  not  yet  fully  at  work,  is  to  be  found  at  school  D., 
which  will  have  when  full  as  many  as  forty  foundation  scholar- 
ships, "  open  only  to  boys  who  are,  and  have  been,  for  at  least 
three    years,    scholars    in    some    public    elementary  school 

in  the  parish  of   ,  and  to  the  like  pupils  of  any  public 

elementary  school  who  reside  with  their  parents  or  guardians, 
such  parents  or  guardians  residing  or  having  places  of  business 
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in  that  parish."  In  school  E.  there  are  no  entrance  scholarships, 
but  only  some  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  already  there;  but 
the  lowness  of  the  fee  in  this  case,  10s.  6d  a-quarter,  compensates 
to  some  extent  for  the  absence  of  foundationships.  At  school  F., 
recently  started  on  the  fringe  of  the  district,  there  are  twenty 
foundationships,  confined  to  boys  from  public  elementary  schools. 

It  thus  appears  that  for  a  district  containing  some  50,000 
children  in  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools  there  are  no 
more  than  one  hundred  *  scholarships  carrying  such  children  on 
to  secondary  schools  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  This  gives 
but  one  chance  of  secondary  education  among  every  500  boys 
educated  at  public  elementary  schools  in  East  London.  But 
who  would  venture  to  say  that  the  percentage  of  boys  who 
would  benefit  by  a  continuance  of  their  education  for  some  few 
years  later  in  the  direction  of  literature,  mathematics,  or  science 
is  as  low  as  one  in  five  hundred,  or  even  as  low  as  one  in  one 
hundred  ?  Of  course,  a  good  deal  is  just  beginning  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  technical  training,  and  evening  continuation  schools 
for  boys  from  public  elementary  schools  who  are  taking  up  some 
trade  or  handicraft.  But  this  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  by  nature  fitted  for  the  higher  literary  or  scientific 
learning. 

The  scholarships  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  London  School 
Board  by  various  donors,  and  tenable  at  high  class  schools  in  the 
Metropolis,  are  open,  it  is  true,  to  children  from  public  elementary 
schools  al]  over  London,  and  the  East  End  would  therefore  stand 
its  chance  for  these  with  other  districts.  The  number  of  such 
scholarships  is  altogether  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  some 
of  these  are  tenable  at  schools  as  high  in  the  scale  as  the  City  of 
London,  University  College,  and  King's  College  Schools;  they 
range  in  value  from  £16  10s.  to  £40  a  year,  the  average  being 
about  £30.  I  have  no  knowledge  whether  any  of  these  plums 
fall  into  the  mouths  of  East  London  children,  but  I  heard  of  no 
such  instance.  If  they  do,  the  winner  from  East  London  will 
still  be  under  this  disadvantage,  that,  as  none  of  the  schools  at 

*  I.e.,  40  at  school  D.,  20  at  school  A.,  together  with  a  proportion  (about  one- 
third)  of  the  unconfined  scholarships,  giving  another  12,  20  at  school  F.,  6  at 
school  C,  and  2  at  school  B.  This  is  a  very  liberal  calculation,  based  on  future 
possibilities  rather  than  on  present  realities. 
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which  the  scholarships  are  tenable  are  situate  in  the  Eastern 
district,  he  must  be  put  to  considerable  expense  of  time  and 
money  in  travelling  to  and  fro. 

We  want  in  East  London,  to  begin  with,  one  or  too  first  grade 
schools,  which  will  set  the  tone  for  the  education  of  the  district, 
and  tend  to  raise  the  low  standard  of  classical  and  mathematical 
attainment  with  which  the  local  schools  are  for  the  most  part  at 
present  content. 

We  want  also  some  connection  with  the  highest  education. 
Not  one  of  the  schools  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  in 
touch  with  the  Universities,  either  as  itself  sending  boys  up  to 
the  Universities,  or  as  connected  with  other  schools  which  do. 
Three  of  them  indeed  have  leaving  exhibitions  of  a  small  amount 
tenable  at  some  place  of  higher  education  ;  they  have  been  held, 
so  far  as  I  could  hear,  at  the  Finsbury  Technical  College  or  at  the 
Cowper  Street  Middle  School.  In  the  case  where  a  really  poor 
boy,  formerly  a  public  elementary  scholar,  had  won  a  leaving 
exhibition,  he  experienced,  I  was  told,  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
finding  out  how  to  use  it,  as  its  value  (£20  a  year)  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  education  on  a  higher 
scale  and  at  the  same  time  keep  himself  without  work.  The 
only  real  chance  for  a  poor  East  London  boy  of  climbing  the 
educational  ladder  which  reaches  to  the  Universities  is  to  win 
one  of  the  Board  School  Scholarships,  which  will  take  him  to  a 
first  grade  school  in  some  other  part  of  London. 

The  need  of  some  complete  and  far-reaching  organisation,  on 
broad  national  lines,  of  education  higher  than  elementary  is 
being  felt  throughout  the  country,  but  nowhere  is  the  need  more 
patent  to  outsiders  than  in  the  East  End  of  London.  The  people 
themselves,  indeed,  are  extremely  apathetic,  and  the  existing 
schools  are  not  filled  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  At 
a  school  in  the  most  crowded  district,  with  a  fee  extraordinarily 
low  for  the  education  given,  at  least  half  the  boys  came  by  train} 
'bus,  or  tram  from  a  distance  ;  and  at  all  the  other  schools  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets  there  were  boys  who  came  from  places  as  distant 
as  Leyton,  Walthamstow,  and  even  W  oodford.  But  the  indifference 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  claims  of  the  higher  education,  except  so 
far  as  it  can  be  seen  to  be  of  commercial  value,  only  shows  the 
more  the  need  of  a  higher  ideal  of  education  among  them.  The 
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call  for  technical  training,  in  place  of  the  old  apprenticeship,  with 
which  the  most  educated  can  sympathise,  must  not  blind  our 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  all,  even  in  a  district  like  East  London,  are 
not  fitted  to  be  craftsmen.    There  is  no  doubt  a  great  work 
to  be  done  in  the  promotion  of  technical  teaching,  in  East 
London  no  less  than  elsewhere ;  but  the  word  has  gone  forth,  and 
there  is  no  little  danger  of  the  claims  of  such  teaching  being 
forgotten  or  passed  by.    There  is  danger,  however,  that  the 
claims  of  the  poor  to  at  least  a  fair  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  benefits  of  a  really  liberal  education  may  be  forgotten.  This 
liberal  education  need  not  be  classical  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  ; 
it  may  deal,  if  the  local  voice  so  requires,  with  modern  classics 
rather  than  with  ancient,  and  stress  may  be  laid  on  science  and 
mathematics  more  than  on  literature.     But  an  opening  there 
should  be,  not  only  for  u  the  fittest,"  but  "  the  fit "  among  the 
poor  of  East  London  for  attaining  a  first  grade  and  not  merely 
a  second  grade  -education,  which  may  give  them  an  equal 
chance  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  other  parts  of  achieving 
distinction  in  the  pursuits  for  which  they  are  best  adapted; 
and  whatever  direction  the  higher  education  may  take,  we  want 
the  example  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  simply  for 
its  commercial  value,  set  before  the  eyes  of  parents  and  boys 
here  as  elsewhere.  R.  mitcheson. 
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By  M.   C.  M.  SIMPSON. 

"  Only  those  persons,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  who  lived  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Revolution  know  how  delightful  life 
can  be  made."  Fortunately  for  the  student  of  men,  women,  and 
manners,  the  memoirs  of  this  period  are  so  copious  and  so  graphic 
that  we  almost  feel  as  if  we  ourselves  had  formed  part  of  that 
brilliant  society, — and  not  one  of  them  surpasses  in  interest  the 
autobiography  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  It  is  authentic,  for  it  was 
published  during  her  own  lifetime.  Her  powers  of  observation, 
analysis,  and  description  were  extraordinary  ;  and,  above  all,  she 
herself — with  her  beauty  and  her  gaiety,  her  ardent  religious 
profession  and  defective  practice,  her  frivolity  and  solid  acquire- 
ments, her  loose  notions  of  truth  and  austere  maxims  of  morality, 
her  theatrical  displays  of  feeling  and  real  devotion  to  her  friends, 
her  affection  for  her  husband  and  children,  and  neglect  of  her 
home  duties — was  a  complete  type  of  that  artificial,  frivolous, 
cultivated,  inconsistent,  and  enthusiastic  age. 

When  she  first  entered  life,  Louis  le  Bienaime  was  reigning,  and 
she  compares  the  stability  of  the  throne  of  France  to  the  restless- 
ness of  other  governments.  She  lived  to  see  the  rise  and  triumph 
of  the  philosophical  ideas  which  she  hated  and  foresaw  would 
lead  to  the  downfall  of  all  she  held  most  dear ;  she  was  driven 
forth,  totally  ruined,  from  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe  to 
endure  all  the  hardships  of  exile ;  she  valued  the  restoration  of 
law,  religion,  and  order  by  Bonaparte,  who  rewarded  her  by  a 
pension  and  rooms  in  the  Arsenal,  in  exchange  for  which  she 
addressed  to  him  long  letters  of  advice ;  and  when,  to  her  great 
joy,  the  Bourbons  came  back,  she  never  abused  him.  Again  she 
saw  the  elder  branch  fall  and  her  pupil  Louis  Philippe  established 
on  the  throne :  three  months  afterwards  she  died,  in  the  complete 
possession  of  her  faculties,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
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Her  father  was  the  Marquis  Ducrest :  he  annexed  the  name  of 
St.  Aubin  when  he  bought  that  estate,  soon  after  her  birth.  In 
this  ancient  chateau  were  spent  Felicite's  earliest  years ;  it  was  a 
castle  after  the  fashion  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  grand,  gloomy,  and 
dilapidated,  with  immense  courts  and  lofty  towers.  She  was 
lodged  in  one  of  these;  her  mother  lived  quite  on  the  other  side; 
and  the  first  floor  was  reserved  for  visitors.  She  was  brought  up 
with  her  only  brother,  a  year  and  a  half  younger  than  herself, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour's  teaching  by  the  village 
schoolmistress,  they  had  the  whole  day  at  their  disposal.  They 
roamed  in  the  gardens  and  raced  about  the  courts  and  terraces 
all  day  long,  and  in  the  evening  romped  in  the  salon,  where  they 
were  so  uproarious  that  their  father  induced  them  to  play  at 
monks  (a  silent  order  lived  in  the  neighbouring  priory),  to  the 
great  relief  of  their  elders.  When  she  was  six  years  old  her 
brother  was  sent  to  school,  and  she  was  taken  to  Paris  to  be 
broken  in.  Two  of  her  teeth  were  extracted,  an  iron  collar 
was  fastened  round  her  throat,  she  was  imprisoned  in  long,  stiff 
stays  and  narrow  shoes  with  high  heels,  her  hair  was  put  into 
three  or  four  thousand  curl-papers,  and  she  was  forced  to  wear 
spectacles  to  cure  her  of  squinting.  She  bitterly  regretted  her 
happy  life  in  the  country ;  but  a  succession  of  fetes — one  in  honour 
of  her  public  christening,  and  another  at  Etioles,  given  by  the 
husband  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  when  she  first  displayed  her 
talent  for  acting — reconciled  her  to  the  change,  and  soon  afterwards 
she  was  received  as  canoness  in  the  Chapter  of  Alix,  a  position 
which  included  the  title  of  Countess,  and  the  pleasure  on  her 
return  home  of  hearing  herself  called  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Lancy — her  name  until  she  married — surpassed  all  other  delights. 
She  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  servants.  Her  mother  was  too 
busy,  and  Felicite'  was  too  much  afraid  of  her,  although  she 
admired  and  respected  her,  for  any  sympathy  or  companionship 
between  them  in  early  days.  At  seven  years  of  age  a  governess 
was  sent  for — Mdlle.  de  Mars,  a  pious,  excellent  girl  of  sixteen, 
full  of  good  sense,  but  entirely  ignorant,  except  in  music :  her 
most  serious  studies  with  her  pupil  were  the  romances  of  Mdlle. 
de  Scuderi  and  the  dramas  of  Mdlle.  Barbier,  which  roused 
Felicity's  emulation,  and  she  dictated  stories,  poems,  and  plays 
to  Mdlle.  de  Mars,  who  did  not  even  teach  her  to  write.  She 
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received  a  sort  of  education  from  the  prevailing  rage  for 
theatricals.  Her  father  went  to  Paris  for  six  months — an  absence 
which  was  prolonged  to  a  year  and  a  half.  After  the  first  few 
weeks  her  mother  began  organising  a  fete  for  his  return,  in  which 
Felicite'  performed  the  part  of  Cupid.  As  he  did  not  come  back 
numerous  dress  rehearsals  were  given  to  all  the  country  round, 
and  the  costume  was  so  becoming  that  Felicite*  continued  to  wear 
it,  wings,  quiver,  and  all,  in  the  house  and  in  the  fields  for  nine 
months :  only  in  church  she  was  covered  by  a  long  cloak.  This 
fete  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  and 
in  this  way  she  became  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  Voltaire, 
Corneille,  Racine,  etc.  She  was  taught  to  fence,  in  order  to  act 
men's  parts,  and  she  thenceforth  relinquished  the  costume  of 
Amour,  and  wore  masculine  attire  till,  the  chateau  falling  in 
ruins,  she  and  her  mother  left  Burgundy  for  her  aunt  Madame 
de  Belleveau's  house  in  Paris.  The  family  fortunes,  like  the 
chateau,  were  tumbling  to  pieces.  M.  de  St.  Aubin  went  off  to 
San  Domingo  to  repair  them.  Felicite*  had  to  say  good-bye  to  her 
beloved  governess,  and  she  and  her  mother  set  up  in  a  shabby, 
damp  little  apartment.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  their 
reception  in  the  very  best  society.  The  wealthy,  benevolent,  and 
eccentric  M.  de  la  Popeliniere  wished  them  to  spend  the  summer 
at  Passy.  To  his  house  all  that  were  distinguished  for  genius  and 
talent  repaired  every  Tuesday,  and  the  fine  folks  and  ambassadors 
every  Sunday.  There  was  a  grand  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  a  concert  at  five,  and  supper  at  six.  Felicite  learned  to  play 
on  the  harp,  on  which  her  skill  became  famous,  as  well  as  on  the 
guitar,  the  musette,  the  piano,  and  many  other  instruments ;  she 
sang,  she  acted,  she  recited,  and  was  considered  a  prodigy.  She 
says  her  head  was  turned  with  vanity  and  ambition,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  rather  resented  being  made  a  show  of.  Although 
only  thirteen,  she  had  many  proposals  of  marriage ;  but  she  did 
not  consider  any  good  enough,  and  would  have  married  nobody 
but  M.  de  la  Popeliniere  (aged  sixty-six),  who  had  the  good 
sense  to  think  her  too  young. 

The  ship  in  which  M.  de  St.  Aubin  was  returning  from  San 
Domingo  was  taken  by  the  English,  who  despoiled  him  of  every- 
thing but  his  letters  and  his  daughter's  picture,  and  kept  him  at 
Launceston  as  a  prisoner  of  war.    Among  his  companions  was 
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the  Comte  de  Genlis,  a  distinguished  young  naval  officer,  who 
straightway  fell  in  love  with  Felieite's  portrait  and  letters.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Marquis 
de  Puisieux,  who  speedily  procured  his  release.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Paris,  M.  de  Genlis  was  enabled  to  obtain  that  of 
M.  de  St.  Aubin.  The  elder  man,  broken  in  heart  and  fortunes, 
returned  home  to  die,  tenderly  nursed  by  his  daughter,  who  with 
her  mother  retired  afterwards  to  the  Convent  of  the  Precieux 
Sang,  where  Felicite  was  very  happy :  she  always  retained  great 
respect  for  the  nuns.  M.  de  Genlis  was  young,  handsome,  full 
of  spirit,  wit,  and  gaiety ;  his  fancy  for  Felicite  had  grown  into  a 
passion ;  but  his  uncle,  M.  de  Puisieux  was  negotiating  for  him 
a  brilliant  marriage  to  which  he  had  given  his  consent.  He 
therefore  persuaded  her  (she  was  only  seventeen)  to  marry  him 
secretly,  at  midnight,  from  the  house  of  her  aunt,  Madame  de 
Sercey.  The  marriage  was  acknowledged  the  next  day,  but  it 
was  long  before  the  head  of  the  family,  M.  de  Puisieux,  forgave 
his  nephew  for  breaking  his  word.  The  young  couple  found  a 
home  with  M.  de  Genlis'  elder  brother,  the  Marquis,  who  lived 
in  the  family  chateau.  Careless,  dissipated,  half  ruined  in  health 
and  fortune,  never  out  of  spirits  or  out  of  temper,  he  treated  his 
charming  young  sister-in-law  with  never-failing  kindness;  but 
soon  her  husband  had  to  join  the  army  (to  which  he  had  been 
transferred),  and  Felicite  was  left  in  the  Convent  of  Origny.  She 
cried  bitterly  at  the  separation,  but  after  a  little  while  cheered  up. 
She  sang  in  the  chapel,  raced  up  and  down  the  corridors  at  night 
disguised  as  the  devil,  and  rouged  and  mustachioed  the  nuns 
while  they  were  asleep.  She  dined  with  the  abbess,  who  enter- 
tained friends  of  both  sexes,  and  had  an  excellent  cook,  a  retinue 
of  men-servants,  and  a  fine  carriage,  in  which  they  drove  daily ;  she 
had  also  time  for  pursuing  the  serious  studies  which  she  began 
at  Passy,  and  which  she  never  afterwards  relinquished,  and  for 
indulging  her  passion  of  reverie.  From  a  child  she  used  to 
persuade  her  bonne  to  sit  on  a  bench  while  she  wandered  in  the 
garden,  out  of  hearing  but  not  of  sight,  acting  to  herself  the 
romances  of  which  she  imagined  herself  the  heroine.  She  held 
imaginary  conversations  aloud  with  her  absent  friends,  and  she 
continued  this  habit  as  long  as  she  lived.  Every  night  before 
she  retired  to  rest  she  gave  herself  up  to  these  fancies,  and  often 
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people  wondered  at  the  noise  they  heard,  and  supposed  that  she 
had  strange  visitors.  Madame  de  St.  Aubin  spent  six  weeks  at 
Origny  to  please  her  daughter,  who  got  up  all  sorts  of  tricks 
and  practical  jokes  to  amuse  her.  Soon  afterwards  she  married 
Baron  Andlau,  formerly  a  suitor  of  Felicites.  When  the  Count 
returned  they  went  again  to  the  Chateau  de  Genlis.  The 
Marquis  had  married  a  young  wife,  and  this  was  only  an 
additional  charm,  for  the  two  sisters-in-law  suited  exactly. 
Family  affection,  all  the  qualities  which  make  people  easy  to 
live  with,  such  as  good-temper,  reverence  for  age,  and  considera- 
tion for  others,  were  inculcated  in  the  young  from  their  cradles  ; 
and  if  the  Christian  virtues  were  sometimes  at  a  discount,  the 
Christian  graces  were  scrupulously  cultivated.  One  is  also 
struck  by  their  joyousness,  the  high  spirits  which  made  the 
burthen  of  life  so  light.  They  never  seem  to  have  suspected 
that  the  comedy  they  were  playing  was  soon  to  turn  into  the 
most  awful  tragedy  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  first  of  the  elder  branches  of  the  Genlis  family  who 
recognised  Felicite  were  the  Balincours.  The  old  Mare'chal  was 
a  most  distinguished  man,  and  the  Count  and  Countess  delight- 
ful people  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  An  Italian 
abbe'  died  of  cholera  in  Madame  de  Genlis'  apartment  in  Paris, 
so  her  husband  took  her  at  midnight  to  the  Balincours'.  The 
Count  gave  up  his  room  to  her.  Soon  after  she  went  to  sleep 
she  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  many  footsteps,  and  M.  de 
Balincour's  voice  singing : 

"  Dans  mon  alcove 
Je  m'arracherai  les  cheveux 
Je  sens  que  je  deviendrai  chauve 
Si  je  n'obtiens  ce  que  je  veux." 

To  which  Felicite  replied  impromptu  (M.  de  Balincour  was 
bald): 

"  Dans  votre  alcove 

Moderez  l'ardeur  de  vos  feux : 
Car  enfin  pour  devenir  chauve 
II  faudrait  avoir  des  cheveux." 

Great  applause  followed.  Lights  were  brought  in,  and  the 
company  established  themselves  on  and  round  the  bed,  in  tearing 
spirits.    At  3  a.m.  M.  de  Balincour  vanished,  to  reappear  dressed 
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as  a  pastry-cook  with  a  tray  full  of  provisions.  For  five  days 
they  held  a  sort  of  carnival,  the  Marechal,  who  was  long  past 
eighty,  sharing  joyfully  in  all  the  fun. 

The  constant  practical  jokes  must  sometimes  have  been 
rather  annoying.  Madame  de  Genlis  tells  us  of  one  which 
lasted  six  months,  and  made  the  delight  of  her  life.  A  painter 
named  Tirmont,  a  respectable  man  of  fifty,  came  to  decorate 
the  chateau.  He  was  somewhat  absurd,  so  the  family  made 
him  their  butt.  One  day  the  servants,  disguised  as  brigands, 
robbed  and  stripped  him  in  the  grounds ;  he  returned  to  the 
chateau  en  chemise.  The  offenders  were  caught,  a  mock 
court  of  justice  was  held,  and  they  were  condemned  to  death. 
The  painter  was  told  that  he  ought  to  pardon  them,  and 
for  his  magnanimity  should  be  dubbed  a  chevalier  du  juge- 
wnent,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  nobility.  He  was  made 
to  endure  all  sorts  of  privations  by  way  of  initiation  ;  to  suffer 
cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger,  followed  by  immersion  in  a  cold  bath. 
When  the  day  of  investiture  came,  an  imposing  ceremony  took 
place,  attended  by  the  whole  country  round,  gentle  and  simple, 
who  joined  in  the  mystification.  But  the  best  part  was  to  follow. 
When  he  returned  to  Etampes,  his  native  town,  he  claimed  the 
privileges  he  had  earned,  and  the  authorities  thought  the  joke  so 
good  that  they  granted  him  the  immunities  of  noble  birth,  and  he 
paid  no  taxes  to  the  day  of  his  death,  twelve  years  afterwards. 

All  life  was  a  drama.  In  time  M.  de  Puisieux  forgave  his 
nephew,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  received  at  Sillery.  Madame 
de  Puisieux  was  an  imposing  person.  In  her  youth  she  had  fled 
from  Court  to  escape  the  attentions  of  Louis  XV.,  and  her  niece 
feared  as  much  as  she  admired  her.  One  day,  when  the  ladies 
were  together  at  Sillery,  and  the  Marquise  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  she 
suddenly  asked  her  niece  why  she  was  always  so  cold  and  silent 
to  her,  while  so  charming  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  u  Because 
you  have  an  austere  manner  which  frightens  me,"  replied 
Felicite.  "  What  can  I  do  to  set  you  at  your  ease  ? "  said  her 
aunt.  "  Treat  me  as  you  deign  to  do  at  this  moment,"  she 
rejoined,  throwing  her  arms  round  Madame  de  Puisieux's  neck, 
tears  and  sobs  were  mingled  with  kisses  and  great  rejoicing. 
The  steps  of  M.  de  Puisieux  and  M.  de  Genlis  were  heard, 
returning  from  their  walk.     Felicity  made  a  sign  to  her  aunt 
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to  be  silent.     The  gentlemen  found  the  two  ladies  cold  and 
quiet  as  usual,  when  suddenly  Fe'licite  started  up,  flung  herself 
on  Madame  de  Puisieux,  and  there  was  a  repetition  of  the  former 
scene,  with  improvements,  to  the  great  delight  and  edification  of 
the  audience.    An  audience  indeed  was  wanted  on  all  occasions. 
It  was  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  fortune,  parent,  or  lover 
to  exhibit  one's  grief  in  public.    When  M.  de  Joui,  in  whose 
lovely  house  and  fairy-like  gardens  Felicite  and  her  mother 
spent  a  summer,  was  arrested  for  debt  and  imprisoned  by  a 
lettre  de  cachet,  his  wife  was  surrounded  by  her  friends,  who 
never  left  her  for  three  days  and  nights.    She  went  from  one 
fainting  fit  and  flood  of  tears  into  another.    From  time  to 
time  she  pressed  their  hands.     No  one  thought  of  going  to 
bed  till  the  fourth  night.    Madame  de  Montesson,  a  half-sister 
of  Madame  de  St.  Aubin,  was  a  very  attractive,  good-natured, 
worldly-minded,  scheming  woman.    While  her  sister  and  niece 
were  in  adversity  she  forgot  their  existence ;  but  Felicite's  marriage 
pleased  her,  and  she  introduced  her  to  all  her  friends.  Together 
they  enjoyed  the  magnificent  hospitality  of  the  Prince  de  Conti 
at  the  lie  Adam,  where  every  lady  had  her  own  equipage,  her 
separate  suite  of  rooms,  and  her  own  table,  to  which  she  might 
invite  any  one  she  liked.    She  was  not  expected  to  appear  in 
public  till  an  hour  before  supper,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in 
all  kinds  of  amusements.    There  they  met  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
whom  Madame  de  Montesson  determined  to  marry  whenever  her 
husband — who  was  forty  years  older  than  she  was — should  die. 
They  were  a  most  harmonious  couple,  and  he  died  in  a  few  years, 
just  when  it  became  possible  for  her  to  marry  the  Duke.  Among 
the  large  party  assembled  at  the  lie  Adam  was  the  Count  de 
Guines,  who  professed  to  adore  Madame  de  Montesson,  and  yet  was 
paying  marked  attention  to  the   young   Princess  Amelie  de 
Boufflers.    The  neglected  lady  resolved  to  make  capital  out  of 
this  desertion.    Every  evening,  at  the  same  hour,  she  was  seized 
with  spasms,  and  retired  to  her  room,  followed  by  sympathising 
friends  of  both  sexes.    She  flung  herself  on  a  sofa  in  pretended 
agonies,  her  friends  heated  flannels,  and  the  Duke  sat  by  her  side 
while  she  poured  her  griefs,  mental  and  physical,  into  his  ear. 
A  sensibility  which  took   such   a   tangible  form  completely 
captivated  him.    He  was  the  only  person  present  not  acting  a 
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part,  for  the  Count  de  Guines  was  purposely  stimulating  Madame 
de  Montesson's  jealousy  in  order  to  obtain  through  the  Duke  an 
embassy.  All  parties  succeeded.  Some  time  afterwards,  by  dint 
of  various  manoeuvres  and  many  prevarications,  Madame  de 
Montesson  secured  her  royal  husband ;  but  as  she  was  not 
allowed  to  call  herself  Duchess,  she  dropped  her  title  of  Marquise 
in  imitation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Besides  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Laharpe,  d'Alembert, 
Sauvigny,  Marmontel,  and  many  other  savants,  Gliick,  Monsigny, 
and  other  musicians  and  artists  were  among  Madame  de  Genlis' 
friends  and  admirers.  Her  acquaintance  with  Rousseau  is 
characteristic.  One  day  Sauvigny  told  her,  as  a  secret,  that 
M.  de  Genlis  intended  to  play  her  the  trick  of  introducing 
Preville  (an  actor)  to  her  under  the  name  of  Rousseau.  Three 
weeks  passed,  and  Sauvigny  had  forgotten  all  about  the  matter, 
when  M.  de  Genlis  came  in,  bringing  with  him  Rousseau.  At 
the  sight  of  the  absurd  little  figure  in  his  brown  suit  and  scratch 
wig,  she  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  inclination  to  laugh; 
not  to  spoil  the  fun  she  soon  restrained  herself,  but  remained  in 
wild  spirits,  exploding  now  and  then  into  renewed  merriment.  It 
was  so  natural,  so  gay,  that  Rousseau  was  delighted.  She 
played  to  him  and  sang  from  the  Devin  du  Village,  and  so 
charmed  him  that  he  promised  to  come  and  dine  the  next  day. 
M.  de  Genlis  and  M.  de  Sauvigny  looked  on  in  astonishment. 
"  Own,"  she  said,  after  their  guest  left,  "  that  you  were  not  able 
to  take  me  in.  Preville  is  an  admirable  actor,  but  I  think  he 
made  Rousseau  too  amiable."  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  gentle- 
men to  burst  into  uproarious  laughter.  When  they  explained 
she  was  in  despair.  "Promise  me,"  she  said,  "never  to  tell 
Rousseau  of  my  mistake."  It  had  the  effect  of  making  a  friend 
of  Rousseau,  but  their  intimacy  was  broken  off  in  a  few  months 
by  another  characteristic  incident.  A  play  by  M.  de  Sauvigny 
was  to  be  given  at  the  Francais,  and  Madame  de  Genlis  persuaded 
Rousseau  to  accompany  them  to  a  latticed  box,  and  after  the 
representation  go  home  and  sup  with  them.  Already  in  the 
carriage  he  began  complaining  that  Madame  de  Genlis  was 
overdressed.  When  they  reached  their  box  she  was  putting 
down  the  lattice  as  she  had  promised,  but  Rousseau  stopped 
her.    Soon  she  perceived  that  he  was  pushing  his  head  between 
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her  and  her  husband,  and  she  warned  him  that  he  would 
be  seen;  he  persisted,  and  some  one  in  the  pit  cried  out,  "C'est 
Rousseau."  No  applause  followed.  Again  she  tried  to  lower  the 
lattice.  "  It  is  too  late,"  he  replied  tartly.  The  play  began,  and  the 
audience  was  so  much  interested  that  no  one  paid  any  more 
attention  to  Rousseau.  He  could  not  conceal  his  disappointment. 
When  the  piece  was  over,  and  they  went  to  their  carriage,  he 
looked  as  black  at  night,  refused  to  return  with  them,  and  left 
them  at  the  door  of  the  theatre.    She  never  saw  him  again. 

One  of  our  heroine's  dearest  friends  was  the  Comtesse  de 
Custine,  a  beautiful  and  saint-like  woman,  who  died  of  con- 
sumption at  the  age  of  four-and-twenty.  Her  brother-in-law,  the 
Viscount,  was  a  most  abominable  Lovelace.  He  pretended  to 
adore  Madame  de  Genlis  and  kept  her  in  continual  hot  water 
by  the  extraordinary  means  he  used  to  approach  her.  He 
disguised  himself  as  a  beggar,  a  Turk,  and  a  hairdresser.  At 
her  slightest  hint  he  joined  the  army,  and  fought  splendidly  in 
Corsica ;  he  threatened  suicide,  and  retired  to  a  hermitage  for 
months ;  but  after  Madame  de  Custine  died  letters  of  his  were 
found  addressed  to  his  young  sister-in-law,  pretending  a  still 
more  violent  passion  (which  was  still  worse  received),  and  making 
game  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  whom  he  pretended  to  have  used  as 
a  blind. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  social  triumphs,  of  the  love  and  esteem  of 
all  her  friends  and  relations,  and  of  a  spotless  reputation,  the 
years  passed  till  in  1770  she  took  the  step  which  she  never 
ceased  to  regret,  and  which  led  to  the  errors  and  disasters  of  the  rest 
of  her  life.  Her  fortune  was  not  equal  to  her  position,  and  she 
was  offered  an  appointment  in  the  household  of  the  Dauphine 
(Marie  Antoinette).  This  she  refused,  as  it  would  have  brought 
her  into  contact  with  Madame  du  Barry ;  but  soon  afterwards 
M.  de  Genlis  obtained  the  post  of  Captain  of  the  Guards  of  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  and  that  of  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Duchess  was 
offered  to  his  wife.  She  was  at  that  time  living  with  Madame 
de  Puisieux,  who  had  lost  her  husband,  and  to  whom  she  was 
tenderly  attached.  Her  great  friend,  Madame  de  Custine,  while 
on  her  deathbed,  foreseeing  the  dangers  and  temptations  to  which 
she  would  be  exposed,  made  her  promise  to  remain  with  her 
aunt ;  but  Madame  de  Genlis,  dazzled  at  the  prospect  of  belonging 
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to  that  brilliant  but  dissipated  circle,  broke  her  promise,  and  was 
so  clever  as  to  make  it  appear  that  she  accepted  the  post  in 
obedience  to  Madame  de  Puisieux's  wishes,  but  she  was  miserable 
and  ashamed  of  her  own  duplicity  during  the  six  weeks  that 
she  remained  with  her,  and  stole  away  at  last  one  morning 
before  her  aunt  was  awake.  Her  carriage  was  nearly  overturned 
on  the  way  to  the  Palais  Royal,  which  she  felt  was  a  bad 
omen. 

She  gives  us  amusing  portraits  of  the  personages  of  the  little 
court.  She  was  the  youngest  and  most  brilliant.  The  Duchess 
distinguished  her  with  especial  favour,  but  she  says  that  she  was 
so  worn  out  by  the  quarrels  and  jealousies  and,  above  all,  by  the 
calumnies  of  which  she  was  the  object,  that  after  six  months  she 
asked  for  a  long  holiday,  which  she  spent  in  travelling.  Her 
memoirs  do  not  pretend  to  be  confessions,  and  she  does  not  tell 
us  if  she  gave  occasion  to  the  evil  reports  concerning  herself.  She 
was  soon  to  occupy  a  more  important  position.  From  a  child  she 
had  a  mania  for  teaching.  She  assembled  a  class  of  little  boys  on 
the  terrace  in  front  of  her  window  at  St.  Aubin,  and  taught  them 
the  little  she  knew,  till  Mdlle.  de  Mars,  coming  in  unexpectedly 
one  day,  laughed  so  immoderately  at  these  "  gamins  "  declaiming 
Racine,  that  she  gave  up  her  pupils.  Her  own  little  girls  were 
confided  to  the  care  of  her  mother  when  she  went  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  but  she  continued  to  pay  attention  to  their  education,  and 
her  first  publication  was  a  collection  of  the  little  plays  she 
composed  for  them.  The  Duchesse  de  Chartres  gave  birth  to  twin 
daughters  in  1777 — one  of  them  died  in  infancy  ;  the  other  became 
the  excellent  and  distinguished  Madame  Adelaide — and  Madame 
de  Genlis  was  asked  to  be  their  governess.  By  this  time  she  was 
heartily  tired  of  the  Court.  She  left  off  rouge,  gave  away  her 
ornaments,  and  retired  with  her  pupils  to  the  Convent  of  Bellechasse, 
whither  she  was  allowed  to  transport  her  mother  and  her  own 
children.  She  added  her  niece  Henriette  and  her  nephew  Ccesar 
Ducrest  and  a  little  English  girl  (afterwards  the  celebrated 
Pamela,  who,  it  was  suspected,  stood  in  a  still  more  tender 
relation  towards  her)  to  the  little  group.  Her  elder  daughter, 
Caroline,  was  extremely  beautiful,  amiable,  and  accomplished.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  she  married  her  to  the  Marquis  de  Lawoestine, 
a  handsome,  dissipated  young  fellow  of  twenty,  unfaithful  to  his 
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wife,  who  was  a  model  of  virtue  and  devoted  to  him.  Caroline  died 
when  she  was  only  twenty-one.  Among  her  papers,  found  after 
her  death,  was  a  list  of  his  infidelities,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  shocked  her  or  her  mother ;  on  the  contrary,  as  he  had  a 
distinguished  position,  Madame  de  Genlis  was  very  proud  of  this 
marriage,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  her  second  daughter,  Pulcherie, 
to  M.  de  Valence,  a  discarded  lover  of  her  aunt,  Madame  de 
Montesson,  who  in  consequence  was  very  generous  to  the  young 
married  couple.  It  is  strange  that  in  later  years  M.  de  Valence 
and  his  mother-in-law  lived  together,  while  his  wife  and  her 
children  resided  elsewhere,  all,  however,  continuing  to  be  excellent 
friends.  In  1782  the  Due  de  Chartres  paid  the  very  great 
compliment  to  Madame  de  Genlis  of  asking  her  to  be  governess 
to  his  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Louis  Philippe.  An 
account  of  the  excellent  training  in  most  respects  which  she  gave 
to  these  royal  children  is  to  be  found  in  her  novel  "Adele  et 
Theodore,"  which  had  immense  success,  although  it  made  for  her 
many  enemies,  as  it  was  the  first  novel  describing  the  manners  of 
the  upper  classes  by  one  of  themselves.  She  does  not  spare  the 
rod  in  speaking  of  their  vices  and  follies.  To  one  absurd  fashion 
it  put  an  end — parjilage — drawing  the  threads  out  of  gold  cord 
and  lace.  Ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  bags  with  them  to 
parties  to  receive  the  gold  which  they  stripped  off  the  coats  of 
their  male  friends  and  afterwards  sold  the  proceeds. 

Madame  de  Genlis  says  that  at  this  period  she  led  a  vie 
delicieuse.  She  received  her  friends  every  day  in  Paris  from 
8  till  9.30.  The  young  princes  came  to  the  convent  for  their 
lessons,  but  eight  months  of  the  year  were  spent  by  the  whole 
party  at  St.  Leu,  a  country  house  which  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
now  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  bought  for  his  children.  Besides 
working  assiduously  at  their  education  (she  taught  the  young 
princes  trades,  which  the  future  Louis  Philippe  found  very  useful 
in  exile ;  and  she  learned  Greek  herself  in  order  to  set  them 
a  good  example),  she  diligently  cultivated  her  own  mind  and 
accomplishments,  and  published  several  volumes,  among  others 
the  "  Veillees  du  Chateau,"  which  has  been  the  delight  of  children 
in  all  countries  ;  the  first  edition  included  the  "  Palais  de  la 
Verit6,"  a  version  of  which  has  had  such  success  on  our  own  stage. 
The  latter  years  of  this  period  were  saddened  by  the  deaths  of 
N.  s.  II.  17 
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many  near  and  dear  to  Madame  de  Genlis.  She  lost  her  mother, 
her  daughter,  and  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Puisieux,  whose  daughter, 
the  Marechale  d'Estrees  died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  her  large 
fortune  to  M.  de  Genlis,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Sillery  in 
consequence.  He  implored  his  wife  to  return  and  live  with  him, 
but  her  vanity  would  not  allow  her  to  relinquish  her  distinguished 
position.  She  refused,  and  was  pursued  by  remorse  for  the  rest 
of  her  life ;  for  if  she  had  been  with  him  she  would  have  persuaded 
him  to  leave  France  with  her  in  1791,  and  he  would  not  have 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  She  expressed  her  own  feelings,  she 
says,  in  a  passage  she  quotes  from  her  novel  "  Les  Parvenus,"  in 
which  she  speaks  of  "  the  guilty  passion "  which  caused  the 
heroine  to  fail  in  her  duty,  and  of  her  bitter  regret. 

Already  there  were  symptoms  of  the  coming  struggle.  The 
Court  and  the  Church  were  sneered  at,  it  was  thought  an  intoler- 
able bore  to  go  to  Versailles,  and  philosophical  ideas  were  in  the 
ascendant.  She  says  that  she  espoused  no  cause  but  that  of 
religion,  but  she  saw  with  pleasure  the  reform  of  many  abuses, 
and  she  took  her  pupils  to  see  the  demolition  of  the  Bastille.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  embraced  the  popular  side  and  introduced  his 
son  to  the  Jacobin  Club  ;  the  Duchess  believed  that  Madame  de 
Genlis  had  influenced  him,  and  made  this  the  pretext  for  a  total 
change  in  her  sentiments  and  conduct  towards  her.  At  the  same 
time  Madame  de  Genlis  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
Revolutionists;  they  searched  Bellechasse  for  arms,  but  found 
nothing  but  bows  and  arrows  and  foils.  On  another  occasion  she 
and  her  pupils  were  taken  for  the  royal  family,  turned  out  of 
their  carriage,  and  subjected  to  great  annoyance. 

Her  eldest  pupil  was  now  of  age.  Her  chief  solicitude  was  for 
his  sister;  and  in  1791  Madame  de  Genlis,  suspected  on  all  sides, 
resolved  with  the  Duke's  consent  to  escape  into  England,  taking 
with  her  Madame  Adelaide  and  the  beautiful  Pamela. 

M.  c.  M.  SIMPSON. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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By  F.  W.  CORNISH. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you,  modern  reader,  of  a  country  not  a  week's 
journey  from  London,  in  which  knights  ride  cap-a-pie  succouring 
distressed  damsels ;  in  which  jousts  and  pilgrimages  take  the  place 
of  musical  festivals  and  Bank  Holidays ;  abbots  amble  about  on 
mules,  and  dames  of  high  degree  on  palfreys ;  scowling  Templars 
extract  the  teeth  of  Jews,  and  Red  Cross  Knights  ride  away  with 
Saracen  damsels,  you  would  say  that  I  was  talking  secondhand 
out  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  that  if  such  a  society  ever  existed  at  all, 
it  has  ceased  to  exist  for  six  or  seven  centuries.  But  "  Ivanhoe  "  is 
not  more  remote  than  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  anyone  who 
likes  may  land  in  less  than  a  week  from  London  out  on  the  coast 
of  Morocco,  a  country  in  which  the  life  of  the  "Arabian  Nights  " 
may  be  seen  in  all  its  variety  and  picturesqueness,  not  dressed 
up  to  please  the  traveller,  but  in  its  unaffected  simplicity,  as 
it  has  been  led  for  a  thousand  years,  since  the  time  when  the 
Arabs  led  their  conquering  bands  from  Asia  to  the  Guadarrama 
mountains.  Where  circumstances  are  constant,  and  life  is  strictly 
bounded  by  custom  and  religion,  change  is  slow.  We  are  apt 
indeed  to  overrate  the  amount  of  real  change  in  our  own  quickly 
shifting  life,  because  of  the  wide  external  change  of  circumstance, 
which  does  not  always  imply  a  corresponding  change  in  manners 
and  feelings.  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  more 
like  Englishmen  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  than  they  think :  in 
many  respects  they  are  more  like  their  ancestors  than  their  con- 
temporaries. It  would  take  an  Englishman  longer  to  understand 
the  mind  of  General  Boulanger  than  that,  say,  of  ancient  Pistol ; 
and  you  may  meet  the  like  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  board  many 
a  ship  sailing  under  the  Union  Jack  or  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
I  declare,  when  I  saw  at  Gibraltar  half-a-dozen  Yankee  sailors 
riding  on  as  many  short-legged  donkeys,  with  their  long  legs 
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stretched  out  like  living  asses'  bridges,  I  felt  inclined  to  embrace 
them  as  fellow-countrymen,  members  of  the  great  and  brotherly 
community  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  the  Spanish  Don  on 
board  ship  could  not  be  my  brother, — he  would  feel  more 
sympathy  lying  alongside  with  our  guns  ready  to  fire  than  if  we 
were  on  the  same  deck  and  had  to  obey  the  same  captain  ;  and 
the  story  of  the  Crimean  war  shows  that  entente  cordiale  is  a 
very  fine  sentiment,  but  the  18th  of  June  is  not  the  best  day 
on  which  to  try  its  strength.  I  confess  to  something  of  a 
patriotic  pang  when  I  go  through  Hogarth's  Gate  of  Calais  or  the 
fair  lands  of  the  Gironde ;  and  I  never  think  of  Havana  or  Manilla 
without  wishing  to  burn  the  Boot  and  Petticoat  and  take  off  my 
hat  to  the  memory  of  Anson  and  Chatham.  All  this  may  be 
insular  and  vulgar,  but  it  is  true,  and  the  fact  remains  that 
national  feelings  and  prejudices  are  among  the  strongest  of  the 
facts  of  humanity. 

We  need  not,  however,  go  to  Africa  to  be  convinced  of  the 
permanence  of  national  characteristics.  British  valour  has  not 
only  converted  Gibraltar  into  a  fortress,  from  the  vast  rock-hewn 
embrasures  of  which  look  74-pounders,  possibly  made  to  go  off, 
and  certainly  very  formidable  in  appearance,  but  it  has  also 
turned  a  Spanish  town  into  a  little  Portsmouth,  where  "  Tommy 
Atkins,"  neat,  upright,  and  polite,  is  always  ready  to  show  civility 
to  his  countrymen.  But  go  on  as  far  as  to  Europa  Point  and  you 
may  forget  England.  There  is  the  Governor's  summer  residence, 
with  its  green  jalousies  and  verandahs,  telling  of  tropical  heat ; 
above  it  tower  the  noble  peaks  which  are  the  trophies  of  our 
arms :  below  is  the  deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
vegetation  is  all  of  the  south :  aloes  and  prickly  "'pear  are  the  chief 
of  it,  and  clambering  about  the  rocks,  like  marmots,  you  may  see, 
if  you  are  lucky,  the  grey  apes,  who  lead  here  a  kind  of  sacred 
existence,  but  who  are  in  all  other  respects,  including  nonchalance 
and  impudence,  as  vulgar  and  commonplace  as  their  relatives  in 
Regent's  Park. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Portsmouth  Barracks  to  a  wild  Barbary 
ape ;  and  there  are  many  strange  beasts  on  which  the  sun  of 
England  never  sets. 

What  a  change  from  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  Orient  steamer, 
which  rides  the  swell  of  tie  Bay  of  Biscay  as  if  it  were  the  ripple 
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of  the  Thames,  to  the  little  red  cock-boat,  called  by  the  grand 
name  of  Hercules,  which  plies  between  "Gib"  and  Tangier.  Who 
is  this  grave  and  white-bearded  old  gentleman  in  yellow  slippers 
who  comes  on  board  ?    He  wears  a  clean  white  turban,  an 
embroidered  jacket,  and  a  large  blue  bournouse.    I  never  saw 
anyone  the  least  like  him  except  in  a  pantomime,  and  yet  he  is 
familiar  to  my  eyes.    When  I  try  to  remember  who  he  is,  it 
comes  to  me  that  he  has  a  daughter  called  Fatima,  and  a 
son-in-law  with  a  blue  beard,  and  that  is  why  his  appearance 
is  so  familiar.    Clearly  we  are  on  the  way  to  Fairyland.  The 
poor  old  gentleman  is  not  a  good  sailor,  and  soon  disappears  from 
the  deck.    When  I  go  to  look  for  him,  I  find  him  groaning  in  the 
miserable  little  cabin,  wrapped  up  in  his  bournouse,  with  his 
yellow  toes  pointing  to  the  sky,  degraded  to  the  level  of  the 
unbelievers,  and  wishing,  no  doubt,  that  he  could  reach  his 
native  country  by  land.    The  first  engineer  on  board,  a  blue-eyed 
Scotchman,  has  served  the  boat  for  eighteen  years.    "She  is  a 
wonderful  good  sea-boat,"  he  says, — which  I  suppose  means  that 
she  does  not  care  how  high  and  low  her  head  and  her  heels  may 
go, — "  and  though  she  has  been  running  "  (jumping,  I  should  call 
it)  "for  twenty  years  and  more,  she  is  as  good  as  new."  She 
looks  quite  new,  having  recently  gone  home  and  been  painted  all 
over  vermilion  and  black.    We  ran  along  the  blue  water  by  the 
coast  of  Spain,  apparently  a  desert  country,  green  and  tufted 
with  heath,  but  treeless  and  with  few  signs  of  human  habitation. 
In  the  distance  one  can  see  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
wind  was  fresh,  and  the  blue  waves  were  crested  with  white. 
"  Barbaras  Syrtes  ubi  Maura  semper  sestuat  unda,"  groaned  my 
land-loving  companion.    After  a  while  we  struck  across  to  the 
African  shore,  more  mountainous  and  gloomy   than  that  of 
Europe.    Here  are  the  Riff  mountains,  tenanted  by  wild  tribes, 
into  whose  territory,  till  lately,  no  traveller  could  safely  penetrate. 
Somewhere  hereabouts  it  may  have  been  that  Xury  was  frightened 
by  the  lion.    But  the  last  lion  was  seen  prowling  about  in  the 
Governors  garden  at  Tangier  thirty  years  ago,  and  they  are  now 
never  seen  north  of  the  Atlas.    There  are  no  more  dangerous 
beasts  near  Tangier  than  wild  boars;   but  these  too  have  de- 
generated, since  the  time  of  the  famous  outlaw  Ali  the  Six- 
fingered,  whose  exploits  are  told,  with  many  other  marvels,  in 
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Sir  W.  Drummond  Hay's  delightful  "  Travels  in  Western 
Barbary ; "  and  the  race  of  wild  boars  has  had  to  be  renovated 
by  importation  from  Europe,  to  amuse  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar. 

We  passed  among  fleets  of  purple  Portuguese  men-of-war, 
through  shoaling  green  water,  then  over  a  yellow  bar,  with  surf- 
water  tossing,  and  near  sunset  came  in  sight  of  a  white  town 
rising  steeply  from  the  water  side.  As  we  came  nearer,  I  could 
see  that  the  whiteness  was  due  partly  to  the  small  number  of 
windows,  but  much  more  to  the  absence  of  roofs.  An  English 
town  takes  its  colour  as  much  from  the  roofs  as  from  the  walls  of 
the  houses, — the  red  tiles  of  Whitby,  the  grey  dark  of  Boscastle, 
the  thatch  of  west  country  villages,  add  as  much  to  the  local 
colour  as  the  brick,  stone,  or  cob  of  which  the  houses  are  built. 
Here  all  is  white  or  yellow,  and  all  the  lines  are  horizontal  or 
vertical,  broken  by  no  gables  or  chimney  stacks.  As  we  draw 
near,  a  strange  sound  is  heard  from  the  shore.  I  thought  it  was 
the  voices  of  the  men  in  the  boats  which  were  tumbling  about  in 
the  harbour,  but  it  came  from  the  air,  not  from  the  sea,  and  was 
the  voice  of  the  Muezzin  calling  to  prayers  from  the  towers  of 
mosques.  So  that  the  first  sound  I  heard  from  the  Paynim  shore 
was  the  well-known  cry  of  Islam,  the  voice  of  prayer  which  for 
thirteen  hundred  years  has  sounded,  morning  and  evening,  to 
call  the  faithful  to  worship.  "  Allah  !  Allah  ! "  rose  the  cry,  the 
symbol  of  the  unchangeableness  of  this  wonderful  and  sincere 
religion.  It  was  the  first  note  of  the  spell  which  bound  me  for 
the  next  thirty-six  hours,  cheating  all  the  senses  ;  so  that,  like 
Abon  Hassan,  I  was  fain  to  pinch  myself  to  be  sure  that  I  was 
really  hearing,  seeing,  and  smelling,  and  not  dreaming  a  dream 
of  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 

As  we  reached  the  shore,  the  boatmen  as  well  as  the  boats  came 
in  view.  Boatmen  at  a  landing-place  are  always  a  greedy,  noisy 
set,  making  great  cry  about  little  wool,  though  they  shear  as  close 
as  they  can.  I  am  told  that  the  cruellest  shearers  of  all  are  those 
that  ply — cousins  of  the  mud-larks — in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tower  and  the  Docks.  The  most  exclamatory  and  the  most  pic- 
turesque I  ever  saw  were  at  the  island  of  Thyria,  off  the  coast 
of  Southern  Greece.  At  Naples  I  was  set  on  shore  and  brought 
back  for  tenpence;  at  Malaga,  where  the  noise  was  deafening, 
extortion  only  began  on  land.    Here  a  bargain  was  soon  irade, 
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and  Ali  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  Mustapha  the  negro,  rowed  us 
lustily  to  shore.  All  around  were  figures  as  well-known  as 
Fatima's  papa,  who  had  recovered  courage  at  the  sight  of  land. 
Here  was  the  fisherman  who  let  the  genie  out  of  the  earthen 
jar.  Othello,  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  and  the  Three  Kings  with- 
out their  crowns  and  gifts;  the  blackamoors  had  come  down  from 
the  canvases  of  Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoretto,  with  the  very 
profiles  that  we  know  so  well,  the  brown  arms  and  legs,  the 
turbans  and  waistbands,  of  three  centuries  ago.  On  landing,  our 
baggage  was  taken  up  the  quay  and  deposited  at  the  feet  of  a 
fierce  old  gentleman  with  a  white  beard,  and  a  large  white  turban 
and  blue  bournouse,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  bench  under  a  pent- 
house. He  cast  a  negligent  eye  on  the  packages,  and  waved  his 
hand  with  a  majestic  gesture.  The  boatmen  seemed  to  make 
some  objection;  at  which  he  uttered  two  dignified  words,  and 
turned  his  eyes  and  his  beard  away  from  them,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Sons  of  dogs,  have  I  not  spoken  ? "  Not  a  word  more 
was] said;  our  bags  were  picked  up  and  carried  up  the  hill,  on 
the  rough  paved  road,  through  an  ancient  Moorish  arch,  to  the 
"  Continental  Hotel;''  where  we  were  to  put  up.  My  room  looked 
out  up  hill,  and  I  could  see  from  the  window  the  tops  of  the 
houses  where  Moorish  or  Jewish  families  hang  out  their  linen 
and  talk  to  each  other  in  the  evening  sunshine.  At  the  door  of 
the  hotel  sit  unchangeably  half-a-dozen  Moors,  neither  talking,  nor 
smoking,  nor  thinking,  and  wherever  there  is  sitting  room  all 
over  the  town  the  same  may  be  seen.  They  carry  little  mats 
about  with  them,  gather  up  the  folds  of  the  bournouse,  which  is 
the  universal  garment,  cross  their  slippered  legs  under  them,  and 
there  they  sit  and  want  nothing  else  except  a  little  snuff.  And 
why  should  they  trouble  themselves  to  think  ?  Life  will  be  no 
longer  for  their  troubling  themselves.  The  sense  of  time  and 
space  is  different  in  East  and  West.  The  Oriental  heaven,  with 
its  beaming  stars,  supplies  them  with  a  measure  of  space.  And 
so  of  time ;  as  my  companion  remarked,  Americans  measure  time 
by  minutes,  Englishmen  by  hours,  Orientals  by  months  or  years. 
Who  shall  say  which  is  the  wisest  ?  It  is  possible  to  be  minute- 
wise  and  month-foolish.  The  leisure  of  the  East  is  a  thing  which 
we  may  admire,  if  we  cannot  imitate  it.  The  moderns  create 
the  material  of  their  thought  from  action;  the  ancients — and 
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the  East  is  always  ancient — from  contemplation.  Theoria, 
the  highest  achievement  of  the  mind,  according  to  Greek  and 
Oriental  philosophy,  did  not  come  by  bustling  about,  but  by 
waiting  and  watching.  The  comforters  of  a  modern  Job 
would  have  asked  to  look  at  his  ledger ;  they  would  have 
got  up  a  subscription  for  him,  and  recommended  doctors, 
and  sent  him  tracts.  As  it  was,  they  sat  down  with  him  in 
silence  for  a  week ;  and  was  it  not  worth  while  ?  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  we  go  to  the  East  for  comfort  and  counsel.  I 
am  not,  however,  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  rows  of  Moors, 
who  may  be  seen  squatting  in  the^  sun  wherever  there  is  a  con- 
venient perch,  like  swallows  collecting  for  their  flight,  are  gene- 
rally employed  in  contemplation.  It  is  too  probable  that  their 
talk  is  of  money,  horses,  and  women ;  and  the  Western  mess- 
rooms  and  clubs  are  better  off  in  having  politics  and  books  as 
well  to  talk  about.  Here,  too,  no  doubt,  the  women  of  the  West 
have  the  advantage  over  their  darker  sisters.  Mr.  Addison,  the 
father  of  the  Spectator,  visited  Morocco  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  describes  the  Moorish  ladies  as  sitting  on  the  ground 
in  circles,  talking  incessantly.  What  a  picture  of  ennui !  six 
generations  of  dull,  immensely  fat  women  living  entirely 
indoors,  with  nothing  to  talk  about  but  their  husbands,  co- 
wives  (or  shall  we  say  selves-in-law  ?),  and  children,  illnesses, 
dresses,  and  sweetmeats,  sitting  on  the  ground  in  circles.  Flirta- 
tion is  punished  with  death,  peccare  nefas  aid  pretium  est  mori. 
They  have,  however,  one  fertile  source  of  talk,  the  arrival  of  new 
wives.  For  although  by  the  law  and  custom  of  the  country  each 
new  wife  has  to  be  welcomed  by  the  ladies  in  possession  with  a 
sisterly  kiss,  there  are  many  instances  of  osculum  pact's  not  going 
very  deep.  One  can  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  domestic  life,  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  in  Morocco,  that  the  Moorish  ladies  are 
entirely  stupid,  or  so  anxious  each  of  them  to  stand  first  in  her 
husband's  good  graces  as  to  be  willing  to  smooth  matters  over. 
But  it  is  too  much  to  hope;  the  harems  of  Tangier  must  be  full  of 
plump  skeletons,  or  the  husbands  must  be  miracles  of  patience 
and  good  humour. 

New  sights  now  crowded  so  thick  upon  me  that  I  could  not 
take  in,  much  less  remember,  a  quarter  of  what  I  saw.  It  was 
painful  to  think  how  little  of  all  the  wonders  I  should  be  able  to 
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take  away  with  me.  I  was  like  Shakespeare's  "  tub,  both  filled 
and  running,"  like  an  overcrowded  picture,  like  a  letter  in  the 
old  days  of  franks  and  two-shilling  postage,  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  till  it  became  illegible.  That  evening  there  was  only 
time  to  take  a  guide  and  climb  the  narrow  lanes  up  to  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  castle,  from  which  you  have  a  view  of 
the  sea.  I  never  saw  or  imagined,  except  in  a  pigsty,  such  dirt 
as  that  of  the  streets  of  Tangier, — it  was  like  Napoleon's 
"  cinquieme  element,  la  boue " ;  they  are  paved  with  large 
boulders  standing  up  out  of  a  lake  of  black  mud,  into  which  a 
careless  step  plunges  you  up  to  the  ankles.  The  cleanest  way  of 
walking  would  be  to  take  off  shoes  and  stockings,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  natives  go  barefoot.  How  the  rest  manage  to  keep 
on  their  feet  the  loose  yellow  or  brown  slippers,  which  most  of 
them  wear,  was  a  problem  which  I  have  not  solved,  but  I  daresay 
it  is  not  more  difficult  than  the  use  of  skates  or  stilts,  wThich  we 
know  can  be  acquired  by  practice.  The  first  thing  that  struck 
me  was  the  cleanness  of  the  clothes  of  almost  all  the  natives  ; 
the  next,  the  perfect  impartiality  of  complexion.  Many  Moors  are 
not  blackamoors  at  all,  but  as  fair  as  Christians;  from  this 
there  are  all  gradations  of  ochre,  orange,  meerschaum,  mahogany, 
and  saddle  colour,  down  to  the  blackest  tint  of  central  Africa. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  influx  of  negro  slaves,  many 
of  whom  are  the  mothers  of  the  faithful.  Negroes  are  not  looked 
down  upon,  and  the  Sultan  himself  is  the  child  of  a  negro 
mother,  and  nearly  as  dark  skinned.  The  Soudanese  slaves  or 
freed  men  are  to  be  recognised  by  the  tattoo  slashes  on  their  cheeks. 
Many  of  them  are  of  majestic  stature;  and  the  contrast  between 
their  black  skins  and  the  white  tunics  they  wear  is  very  striking. 
I  have  before  my  mind's  eye  at  this  moment  a  young  black  slave 
coming  suddenly  out  of  a  house  door,  so  handsome  and  grand- 
looking  as  almost  to  suggest  the  doubt  whether  Adam  was  not  a 
blackamoor.  Is  not  a  bronze  statue  as  beautiful  as  one  of  Parian 
marble  ? 

Up  the  narrow  street  I  went,  flanked  by  whitewashed  houses 
with  no  windows  on  the  ground  floor.  Each  house  door  opens 
into  a  little  vestibule,  wainscoted  with  blue  and  yellow  tiles, 
beyond  which  is  a  patio,  or  paved  courtyard,  set  with  pots  of 
flowering  plants,  round  which  in  the  better  houses  runs  a  cloister 
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of  slender  columns  and  horseshoe  or  ogee  arches,  supporting  a 
balustraded  gallery  into  which  the  rooms  look.  What  windows 
there  are,  are  latticed  with  the  close  wooden  trellis,  specimens 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Alhambra  and  in  the  houses 
of  Cairo.  On  each  side  of  the  street  are  little  booths,  shop- 
window  and  counter  in  one,  where  the  men  sit  cross-legged 
and  ply  their  trades  or  talk  to  their  friends  as  they  stand 
in  the  streets.  Here  four  or  six  Moors  are  sitting  together, 
talking.  Here  a  negro  is  squeezing  wind  out  of  a  pigskin  to 
heat  the  forge  at  which  two  Moors  are  hammering.  Here  a 
learned  man  is  reading  an  Arabic  manuscript.  Here  a  scribe 
writing  letters  for  the  unlearned.  Here  a  brass-smith  is  chisel- 
ling the  little  trays  and  dishes  so  common  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli.  Here  bournouses,  shawls,  and  sashes  are  set  out.  Here 
rows  upon  rows  of  morocco  slippers.  Down  the  steep 
street  come  swinging  tall  men,  turning  neither  to  right  nor 
left,  nor  greeting  the  infidel  who  invades  the  soil  of  Islam. 
Now  and  then  one  meets  a  frowning  glance,  or  hears  the  word 
"  Giaour "  in  passing.  But  the  incivility  which  used  to  be  in- 
convenient, and  even  dangerous,  exists  no  longer.  The  only  sign 
of  unfriendliness  is  in  the  fact  that  no  Moor  greets  a  European, 
or  offers  to  sell  him  his  wares.  All  is  animation  and  life.  Up 
and  down  the  street  pass  donkeys  laden  with  all  kinds  of  loads 
their  owners  shouting  "  Balach !  balach  !  "  which  is  a  warning  to 
the  foot  passenger  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  but  there  is  no  rude- 
ness or  jostling.  The  market  was  almost  over,  but  women  were 
still  standing  and  sitting  by  their  country  baskets  full  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  We  go  on  to  the  gate,  under  which,  on  each  side,  are 
squatting  rows  of  women  selling  bread.  All  wear  the  same  dress, 
a  towel-coloured  muffler,  leaving  arms  and  legs  bare,  and  hiding 
most  of  the  face.  Many  of  the  women  look  elderly,  and  all  very 
poor ;  but  their  clothes  are  clean,  and  their  faces,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  seen,  not  uncomely.  There  are  a  few  beggars,  mostly  blind  ; 
outside  the  gates  sits  and  begs  a  miserable  mahogany-coloured 
wretch,  whose  eyes  have  been  put  out  by  order  of  justice,  and 
who  rocks  himself  backwards  and  forwards,  incessantly  bawling 
what  sounds  like  {i  H'allah  u-lah,  H'allah  u-lah."  Justice  in 
Morocco  is  not  much  tempered  with  mercy  ;  and  Quasimodo  would 
have  fared  no  better  in  Tangier  than  he  did  400  years  ago  at  Paris. 
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Almost  next  to  the  chief  mosque — a  building  with  a  square 
tower  ornamented  with  arabesqued  tiles,  and  surmounted  by  a 
tall  turret,  the  door  of  which,  closed  by  a  screen,  I  passed  with 
the  queer  feeling,  "  If  I  go  in  there  I  shall  have  my  throat  cut  " 
— stands  the  Spanish  church.  It  is  like  waking  from  a  dream  to 
hear  an  Angelus  bell  ring,  and  see  two  or  three  friars  looking  out 
from  the  door,  as  if  it  were  in  Europe :  for  the  eye  soon  adjusts 
itself  to  a  new  focus,  and  the  Friars'  Church  looked  as  much  out 
of  place  at  Tangier  as  it  would  at  Clovelly.  To  the  honour  of 
the  Moors  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  all  times  they  gave 
the  Christians  the  full  use  of  their  religion,  and  a  thousand  years 
ago  paid  great  sums  of  money  as  "  compensation  for  disturbance  " 
when  they  wished  to  turn  a  Spanish  cathedral  into  a  mosque. 
I  did  not  see  many  men  going  in  or  out  of  the  mosques,  nor 
indeed  any  sign  of  religious  observance  except  the  Muezzin's  call 
to  prayers,  at  which  here  and  there  a  few  men  knelt  and  knocked 
their  foreheads  on  the  ground. 

Near  the  top  of  the  town  is  a  bare  rocky  platform,  from  which 
is  a  view  of  the  white  town,  the  bay,  the  blue  Atlantic,  and  the 
noble  rock  of  Gibraltar  in  the  far  distance.  A  little  higher,  and 
you  enter,  through  a  gloomy  gateway,  the  courtyard  of  the  old 
castle.  On  the  left  is  a  triple  arcade  of  slender  pillars,  surmounted 
by  horseshoe  arches  repeated  three  times,  arch  behind  arch.  This 
is  the  prison.  You  go  in  and  look  into  a  large  courtyard  through 
a  round  hole  in  a  wooden  shutter.  Much  is  said  in  guide-books 
of  the  "  horrors  "  of  the  dungeons.  There  may  be  other  cells  and 
dungeons,  and  likely  enough  there  are ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  malefactors  or  inconvenient  persons  are  more  tenderly  dealt 
with  in  Morocco  to-day  than  they  were  in  England  a  century 
ago,  in  Naples  under  King  Ferdinand,  or  in  Siberia  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  much  summary  justice  :  the  bastinado  is  frequent ; 
mutilation  of  hands,  feet,  and  eyes  said  to  be  not  uncommon. 
The  jailer  showed  us  a  huge  bunch  of  chains,  manacles,  and 
fetters,  bright,  rough,  and  newly  forged ;  and  in  the  courtyard 
was  sitting,  with  his  back  against  a  pillar,  a  poor  wretch  who, 
I  was  given  to  understand,  was  chained  by  the  neck  in  that 
position.  But  whatever  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  the  govern- 
ment has  the  reputation  of  being  corrupt,  arbitrary,  and  cruel — 
like  all  Oriental  governments,  in  fact,  where  all  law  and  authority 
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reside  in  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  JBasha  and  Cadi  hold  office 
at  pleasure,  and  at  their  own  peril. 

I  got  back  to  the  hotel  at  dusk  and  sat  down  to  dinner.  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised  if  it  had  consisted  of  pilau  and 
couscousou,  a  lamb  stuffed  with  pistachio  nuts  and  other  Barmecide 
dainties,  and  cream  tarts  with  or  without  pepper.  But  I  regret 
to  say  that  it  was  merely  a  well-dressed  European  meal  eaten  by 
Europeans,  and,  except  the  presence  of  a  tall  Moor  in  a  sky-blue 
tunic  and  knickerbockers,  there  was  nothing  of  Islam  about  it. 
Nor  were  there  scorpions  or  centipedes  in  my  bedroom,  nor  even 
any  viler  reptiles  such  as  made  Messrs.  Ball  and  Hooker  un- 
comfortable twenty  years  ago. 

The  next  morning  was  market  day,  and  the  streets  were  even 
more  crowded  than  before.  The  first  sight  that  caught  my  eye 
was  a  school,  immediately  opposite  the  door  of  the  inn.  The 
door  stood  open,  and  the  master,  a  venerable  man  with  a  white 
beard,  sat  opposite  it  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  surrounded 
by  some  twenty  little  boys,  who  seemed  to  be  all  talking,  or  rather 
chanting,  at  once, — pretty  little  fellows,  with  heads  partly  shaven, 
and  their  hair  twisted  into  tiny  pigtails.  Their  large  round  eyes 
stared  at  the  infidel,  but  the  chant  went  on,  and  they  behaved 
much  better  than  English  boys  would  behave  if  a  Mahomedan 
were  to  come  and  look  in  at  the  door.  Some  of  them  were 
writing  Arabic  characters  on  a  wooden  slate,  which  was  after- 
wards washed  in  a  bucket  standing  at  the  door.  When  I  looked 
in  again  the  schoolmaster  had  armed  himself  with  a  rod ;  but 
discipline  seemed  to  be  maintained  by  the  best  means,  the  good 
will  of  the  governed ;  and  I  could  only  hope  that  the  substance 
of  the  teaching  was  as  good  as  the  method,  for  I  never  saw  boys 
who  seemed  more  content  with  their  lessons  and  their  teacher. 
The  Moors  are  a  comely  race  altogether,  but  the  children  are 
charming;  though  they  lack  the  Raphael  curls  so  common  on 
the  heads  of  Italian  babies,  their  eyes  are  as  dark  and  bright,  and 
the  pretty  brown  arms  and  legs  are  clean ;  and  they  are  dressed, 
not  in  rags,  but  with  white  linen,  and  sashes  of  many  colours.  The 
mothers  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  sending  their  children  out  neatly 
dressed,  and  the  bright  hues  of  their  tunics  and  bournouses  are 
among  the  happiest  effects  of  colour.  I  can  see  now  a  little  girl 
walking  up  the  hill,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  bright  orange 
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scarf,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lemon  and  in  the  other  a  brass 
pot  of  milk ;  add  to  this  picture  soft  black  eyes  and  a  smooth 
tawny  skin. 

The  town  was  crowded,  for  it  was  market  day,  and  every  one 
busy  with  buying  and  selling.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
animated  scene.  The  endless  processions  of  donkeys,  heralded 
by  the  shouts  of  their  drivers,  the  crowd  round  the  well,  the 
baskets  and  stalls  of  cleanly  washed  vegetables, — endive,  fennel, 
artichokes,  tomatoes,  all  kinds  of  leguminous  vegetables,  onions, 
leeks,  asparagus,  potatoes,  carrots,  grain  of  all  sorts  in  jars, — but 
not  much  fruit,  and  no  flowers.  Here,  however,  comes  a  donkey 
laden  with  white  arum-flowers,  and  another  with  panniers  full  of 
oranges — not  so-called  Tangerine  oranges,  but  the  big  fresh  fruit 
which  grows  so  abundantly  in  Spain.  In  the  grain-market  sit 
men  employed  in  literally  dealing  "  good  measure,  pressed  down, 
shaken  together  and  running  over."  The  traders  are  sitting 
as  yesterday  in  their  pigeon-holes,  dressed  in  their  best,  grave 
and  affable,  but  too  dignified  to  seem  to  desire  to  sell.  How 
different  from  thy  blandishments,  Isaac  Ben  Zaquen,  most 
upright  (by  thy  own  showing)  of  Hebrews.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Jew  always  hides  his  pride  under  the  gabardine  of  humility? 
We  know  that  he  despises  the  Gentile  purchaser,  whether 
Mahomedan  or  Christian, — yet  he  invites  him  into  his  humble 
dwelling,  unfolds  his  delicate  silks  and  muslins,  offers  fezzes, 
daggers,  slippers,  and  sashes,  all  at  half  their  cost  price,  and 
does  not  disdain  to  sell  at  half  that ;  and  all  to  prove  how  honest 
he  is,  and  what  rogues  the  guides  are,  who  make  him  pay  their 
unrighteous  commission. 

We  go  on  into  the  meat  market.  There  are  no  large  joints, 
but  slaves,  male  and  female,  are  buying  small  scraps  of  nasty- 
looking  meat.  Here  is  a  splendid  young  negro  in  a  white  tunic, 
cutting  up  meat  with  mighty  strokes  of  a  battle-axe.  In  another 
part  is  the  Jewish  market,  full  of  Hebrews  in  long'dark  dressing- 
gowns  and  small  black  caps.  The  type  of  feature  is  different 
from  that  of  the  European  Jew, — more  sharply  cut  features,  long 
faces,  thin  tall  figures.  There  at  the  gate  still  sits  the  poor 
blinded  wretch,  with  his  ceaseless  cry  of  "  H'allah  u-lah," 
and  there  no  doubt  he  is  sitting  to  this  day.  An  extra- 
ordinary figure  stands  by,  dressed  almost  in  rags,  with  a  green 
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turban,  grey  hair  and  beard  in  ringlets,  a  number  of  charms 
round  his  neck,  and  a  long  spear  in  his  hand.  He  is  a  Hadji,  a 
descendant  of  the  Prophet  and  a  great  saint — from  his  looks  a 
great  rogue  and  vagabond.  He  gets  his  living  by  begging  and 
selling  charms  ;  for  the  Moor  believes  in  charms  as  much  as  in 
the  Koran. 

I  go  through  the  vaulted  gate  out  into  the  sunshine  again,  and 
a  wonderful  scene  is  disclosed ;  the  whole  space  outside  the 
walls  and  up  the  slope  is  crowded  with  human  beings  in  bour- 
nouses  of  all  colours,  and  every  third  man  drives  a  donkey  ;  the 
ground  is  a  sea  of  black  mud,  more  liquid  even  than  that  of  the 
streets.  Every  one  is  buying  or  selling :  water-sellers  go  about 
barelegged  and  ragged,  carrying  a  bell  and  a  cup,  and  girt  about 
with  a  shaggy  water-skin.  They  look  like  so  many  St.  John 
the  Baptists.  Up  the  hill  (O  wonder  to  the  traveller  who  has 
only  seen  them  in  Zoological  Gardens  and  circuses  !)  are  ambling 
scores  of  stately  camels,  who  are  presently  made  to  kneel  down 
and  subjected  to  the  ignominy  of  having  a  donkey  moored  to 
them  with  a  string.  As  they  kneel  heavily  there,  working  their 
silly  jaws  with  that  stupid  sidelong  motion  of  their  vicious  teeth, 
you  feel  that  the  Monument  would  not  be  a  more  immovable 
tethering-post.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  miraculous  in  a  camel, 
the  vulgar  gross  beast ;  but  to  see  him  in  his  native  country,  and 
to  think  of  the  leagues  he  has  marched  and  the  distant  country 
in  which  he  spends  his  dull  life,  gives  him  something  of  wonder 
and  poetry.  Who  knows  that  his  home  may  not  be  in  Morocco, 
or  even  in  far  Timbuctoo  ? 

On  the  bare  hillside  sit  a  crowd  of  listeners,  to  whom  a  man 
with  a  tambourine  is  telling  a  story  about  an  unrighteous  king 
who  came  to  no  good,  some  chapter  from  the  "Thousand  and 
One  Nights."  He  walks  rapidly  round  the  circle,  seeming  to 
address  now  one  and  now  another  of  his  auditors,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  excited  period  shakes  and  strikes  his  tambourine. 
Not  far  off  are  a  couple  of  snake-charmers  ;  one  with  a  droning 
pipe,  the  other  with  a  leathern  bag,  out  of  which  he  produces  his 
torpid  reptiles,  dancing  round  them  with  a  strange  reeling  gait. 
As  the  snakes  would  not  bite,  he  became  a  fire-eater,  stuffing 
his  mouth  with  hay  and  stubble,  and  becoming  his  own  furnace 
and  bellows  at  once.    He  did  not  charm  me ;  his  trade  seemed 
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to  me  as  ignoble  as  that  of  the  fellow  who  eats  fire  on  the  beach 
at  Brighton,  and  far  below  that  of  the  artist  who  goes  about  with 
Punch  and  Judy. 

The  country  women  are  more  picturesque  and  graceful-looking 
than  those  of  the  town.  They  veil  their  faces  less,  and  some  of 
them  are  handsome ;  one  girl  I  saw  even  beautiful,  with  all  the 
"  wild  grace  "  we  read  of  in  books,  and  sometimes  imagine  we 
see  in  a  gipsy.  Wild  races  are  not  always  like  gazelles.  There 
are  wild  swine  and  wild  geese  as  well  as  wild  swans  and  ante- 
lopes, and  no  one  ever  saw  much  poetry  of  motion  in  an  Australian 
black  fellow  or  a  Hottentot.  The  dignity  of  the  Moors  comes 
in  part  from  the  inherited  pride  of  a  civilised  and  conquering 
nation.  The  Moor  of  Tangier  is  a  long  way  below  his  ancestors, 
from  Tarik  to  Elzagal ;  but  something  of  the  Crusades  still  remains 
to  him  in  this  sleepy  senility,  which  is  the  result  of  generations 
of  sloth  and  barbarism.  To  see  what  the  Moor  was,  and  may 
yet  be,  one  must  go  to  Granada  and  Cordova. 

I  wish  I  could  with  pen  and  ink  give  my  reader  some  sense 
of  the  interest  with  which  I  moved  among  this  strange  crowd. 
I  have  compared  it  to  the  "  Arabian  Nights ; "  it  also  recalls  the 
Old  Testament.  One  feels  not  that  the  Moorish  life  is  biblical, 
but  that  the  Bible  is  Oriental.  "The  king's  wrath  is  as  the 
roaring  of  the  lion."  "  The  princes  sit  in  the  gate."  "  Cursed  be 
he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark  "  (a  fault  of  which 
the  Sultan  himself  has  been  accused).  "  An  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  "Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet." 
"  He  was  bound  in  the  house  of  the  prison."  Such  sayings  as 
these,  familiar  and  half-meaningless  to  us,  are  the  daily  ex- 
perience of  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

On  going  back  into  the  town  we  entered  the  palace,  which 
is  being  got  ready  for  the  Sultan's  visit,  if  that  event  ever  comes 
off.  I  looked  in  through  an  open  doorway  at  the  Palace  Gate  into 
a  great  hall ;  there,  in  the  dimness  of  the  interior,  I  could  see, 
sitting  cross-legged  on  cushions,  a  venerable  man,  swathed  in 
white  robes,  and  wearing  a  blue  bournouse  and  a  white  turban. 
His  side  face  was  turned  to  me,  and  I  could  just  see  the  outline 
of  a  well-cut  profile  and  a  long  white  beard,  and  men  bowing 
down  before  him.  This  was  the  Basha  himself,  sitting  in  the 
Gate  and  dispensing  the  Sultan's  justice  according  to  the  Koran. 
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It  is  the  simplest  form  of  personal  government.  A  word  from 
the  Basha,  and  the  wretch  is  thrown  into  prison,  or  bastinadoed, 
or  put  to  death,  and  no  one  asks  why.  At  any  rate,  whether 
straight  or  crooked,  justice  is  cheaper  and  more  speedy  in 
Tangier  than  in  Chancery  Lane.  Coming  down  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  Castle,  I  met  three  men  gesticulating  so 
violently  that  it  seemed  as  if  their  hands  might  fly  off  with 
passion.  They  all  vociferated  at  once,  then  ran  a  few  steps,  and 
then  stopped  and  waved  their  hands  in  each  other's  faces ;  then 
started  again,  and  again  stopped  and  vociferated.  I  never  saw 
men  so  much  in  earnest.  I  asked  my  guide  what  it  all  meant. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  they  have  been  before  the  Basha  and  are  dis- 
contented with  his  decision,  and  they  say  they  have  had  to  pay 
four  times  the  value  of  the  horse." 

At  the  gate  of  the  palace  were  three  or  four  soldiers,  smart, 
good-looking  fellows,  dressed  in  handsome  Moorish  costume, 
but  otherwise  not  to  be  distinguished  by  an  inexperienced 
eye  from  the  other  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  These  men  were 
not  incorruptible,  and  made  no  great  difficulty  in  letting  us 
into  the  palace,  only  they  said  we  must  not  look  in  through 
the  door  of  the  hall  where  the  Basha  was  holding  his  court. 
The  palace  is  to  some  extent  ruinous,  but  tells  the  story 
of  Moorish  life  as  plainly  as  Haddon  Hall  that  of  mediseval 
England.  Moors  were  sitting  about  here  and  there,  taking  snuff 
and  talking,  but  otherwise  unemployed,  and  from  the  recollection 
of  this  scene  I  was  able  to  people  in  imagination  the  Alcazar  of 
Seville  and  the  Alhambra,  when  I  saw  them  a  few  weeks  later. 
We  were  allowed  to  go  all  over  the  building,  and  look  out  from 
the  latticed  windows  and  cool  balconies  into  courtyards  with 
fountains  and  cypress  trees,  and  gardens  in  which  fig  trees  and 
plots  of  beans  and  potatoes  made  a  squalid  contrast  with  orange 
and  almond  trees  in  flower.  Even  the  harem  was  not  too  sacred, 
and  ugly  negresses  and  saucy  brown  handmaids  looked  out  from 
the  lattices,  grinning  at  the  intruders. 

I  took  a  walk  in  the  afternoon  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
sat  for  some  time  in  the  old  cemetery.  The  tombs  are  all 
neglected,  and  overgrown  with  weeds,  aloes,  and  prickly  pear. 
From  this  point  there  is  a  lovely  view  of  the  town,  with  its 
brown  walls  and  bastions,  white  houses,  a  few  domes,  the  towers 
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of  mosques,  then  the  blue  bay,  and  in  the  distance,  on  the  right, 
the  line  of  African  mountains;  and  in  front  the  noble  rock  of 
Gibraltar.  Nightingales  were  singing  everywhere,  and  at  one 
corner  was  a  flight  of  strange  birds,  about  the  size  of  starlings, 
soaring  with  outspread  wings  round  and  round  like  leisurely 
swifts.  They  were  bee-eaters,  a  gaily-coloured  bird,  now  and 
then  "  secured  "  in  England,  as  common  here  as  swallows.  Their 
flight  and  their  note,  "a  rich  warbling  chirp,"  as  it  is  described 
by  Yarrell,  are  equally  beautiful.  They  had  been  the  wonder 
of  my  childhood,  but  I  had  never  hoped  to  see  them  alive.  The 
ground  about  the  town  seems  to  be  waste,  and  given  up  to 
mud  or  sand  and  prickly  pears;  there  are  no  suburbs  and  no 
population;  a  ro^.d  of  some  sort  there  is,  but  there  are  no  wheels 
in  Morocco,  and  a  man  and  a  donkey  can  go  anywhere,  if  you 
do  not  mind  getting  down  now  and  then  when  the  beast  is 
elbow  deep  in  mire.  I  went  into  two  gardens  or  wildernesses ; 
in  one  was  a  clump  of  arums,  in  another  white  irises.  Daphne, 
yellow  jessamine,  monthly  roses,  ceanothus,  all  in  perfect  flower 
and  luxuriant  health,  a  few  stocks  and  geraniums,  were  all  the 
other  flowers  I  saw.  The  gardens  were  full  of  cypress,  olive, 
and  orange  trees;  laurels  also,  arbutus,  palms,  and  pines,  and 
a  few  species  of  acacia  and  eucalyptus.  The  walks  were  as 
muddy  as  the  roads,  and  no  doubt  all  is  green  and  fresh  in 
the  hot  weather,  for  ancient  wells  are  there,  with  the  primitive 
system  of  irrigation,  an  endless  chain,  with  a  succession  of 
earthen  pots,  which,  as  they  come  up,  turn  over,  and  discharge 
the  water  into  wooden  channels. 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  material,  and  done  little  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  surprising  freshness  of  sensation 
which  such  a  bath  of  novelties  gives  the  tired  traveller.  He  will 
not  regret  his  labour  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  go  and  see  for 
himself.  The  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque  can  nowhere 
find  more  of  it  than  in  Morocco,  and  if  he  goes  there  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  East,  and  of  the  history  of  the  people  whom 
he  visits,  he  will  no  doubt  find  much  more  to  interest  him  than 
if  he  goes,  as  I  did,  with  no  knowledge,  and  nothing  but  a  pair 
of  eyes  and  a  disposition  to  be  amused.  It  takes  a  week  to 
travel  from  Tilbury  to  Tangier,  and  twenty  pounds  covers  the 
expense  of  the  journey  there  and  back.         F.  w.  CORNISH. 
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By  FREDERICK  GALE. 

There  is  one  pleasure  equal  to  participation  in  any  favourite 
sport ;  and  that  is  witnessing  the  delight  that  it  affords  to  others. 
The  roar  of  the  crowd  at  a  brilliant  piece  of  fielding  or  at  the 
termination  of  a  good  innings  is  a  kind  of  vote  of  thanks  given 
by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  sport ;  and  the  charm  of  walking 
round  a  cricket  ground  is  in  witnessing  the  many  happ}7-  faces 
of  people  of  all  ages  who  are  out  for  a  holiday. 

I  use  the  word  "  cricket  ground "  in  the  most  cosmopolitan 
sense,  as  I  claim  for  the  goddess  of  cricket  that  her  shrine  is 
equally  honoured  if  it  consists  of  an  old  ragged  jacket  or  two 
and  a  raggeder  cap  which  form  the  wicket,  as  if  it  were  a 
"billiard  table"  wicket,  rolled  and  mown  till  it  looks  like  a  green 
carpet,  for  some  great  match,  at  which  many  thousands  assemble 
to  see  the  greatest  experts  in  England,  or  the  Colonies.  I  shall 
talk  about  all  classes  of  cricket  grounds,  for  I  have  seen  them  all 
very  many  times,  and  I  shall  begin  with  our  little  friends  in  the 
streets. 

Watch  a  little  group  of  boys  invading  a  quiet,  out-of-the-way 
street,  one  with  a  blank  wall  on  one  side  for  choice.  See  how 
the  little  fellows  literally  jump  for  joy  as  one  of  them  produces 
an  old  worn-out  ball — sometimes  a  wooden  ball,  and  how  naturally 
the  little  democracy  govern  themselves.  There  is  a  juvenile 
crowd  examining  a  "  new  "  bat  roughly  cut  out  of  the  lid  of  an 
old  packing-case,  retaining  on  its  worn  surface,  "  Glass,  with  care ; " 
the  other  bat  is  a  real  child's  bat,  with  a  handle  devoid  of  string, 
with  a  piece  out  at  the  shoulder.  Next  comes  the  piling  of  caps 
and  jackets;  and  Tom  Morris  and  Bill  Lunt  are  agreed  on  to 
choose  sides.  There  is  a  very  small  boy  in  little  knickerbockers 
thirsting  to  play,  but  who  is  considered  hardly  old  enough,  when 
the  good-natured  Tom  Morris  says,  "  Jemmy  shall  be  'Jack  o'  both 
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sides ' ; "  by  no  means  a  bad  post,  as  he  gets  four  "  innards,"  as 
they  call  it,  to  the  others'  two.  And  then  the  game  begins.  It 
is  a  street  of  small  houses,  and  inhabited  by  homely  but  re- 
spectable people,  who  own  mangles,  or  are  gold-beaters,  shoe- 
makers, and  suchlike. 

"  Mind,  you  owe  me  eighteenpence  for  a  winder,"  says  a  good- 
natured,  powdery  baker,  who  is  smoking  his  pipe  at  his  door- 
step. 

"The  boy  as  broke  the  winder  ain't  here,"  cry  the  little 
cricketers  in  chorus. 

"  Ah  !  then,"  replies  the  baker,  "  I  shall  take  the  ball  away  if 
it  comes  here ; "  and  in  the  same  breath  he  remarks  to  me,  "  It's 
the  best  hour  I  have  in  the  day,  when  I  come  out  to  smoke  my 
pipe  and  see  those  little  fellows  play;  well,  they  do  break  a 
pane  sometimes,  but  it  is  only  h'fteenpence  to  mend  it;  and  I 
wouldn't  have  them  leave  off  for  twice  the  money."  The  baker 
perhaps  once  had  a  little  boy  of  his  own,  and  is  now  childless. 

The  petty  quarrels  of  the  boys  are  very  amusing;  the  cry  of 
"fair"  and  "no  fair"  is  frequent;  and  every  now  and  then  a 
stranger — myself,  for  instance — is  appealed  to ;  for  I  always  stand 
by  and  look  on  if  I  have  time. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  two  of  these  little  matches  caused 
me  very  different  feelings, — one  was  that  of  intense  joy,  the  other 
of  some  sadness,  as  I  feared  the  police  are  stopping  street 
games.  In  the  first  case,  the  youngsters  were  playing  with 
a  remarkably  dirty  pocket-handkerchief,  knotted  as  tight  as 
possible ;  and  I  looked  on  for  a  few  moments,  and  saw  all  the 
"  rigour  of  the  game  "  carried  out  very  keenly ;  and  to  my  delight 
one  of  the  party  said,  "Oh,  Bill,  what  wouldn't  I  give  for  a 
ball ! "  Here  was  a  fine  opening,  and  three  bronze  coins  of  the 
value  of  twelve  to  a  shilling  were  handy  in  my  pocket;  and 
after  a  few  preliminary  questions  as  to  who  would  buy  it  if  I 
found  the  money,  the  biggest  boy  was  unanimously  appointed 
trustee  on  behalf  of  the  party,  and  promised  to  let  all  the  others 
play  at  a  future  game,  which  promise  he  instantly  gave — and  I 
doubt  not  as  honestly  kept.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  could  not 
remain  to  see  the  return  of  the  embassy,  for  they  all  rushed  off 
in  a  state  of  tumultuous  joy. 

The  disappointing  reminiscence  was  contrariwise.    On  the  left- 
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Land  side  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Vauxhall  Bridge,  walking  towards  Chelsea  Bridge,  is  a  con- 
siderable plot  of  gravelled  space  out  of  every  one's  way.  It  was 
the  best  place  possible  for  a  lot  of  little  boys  to  play.  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  Oval ;  but  the  temptation  of  a  small  cricket  match 
was  too  great,  and  I  stayed  for  a  few  minutes,  even  though  the 
Nottingham  and  Surrey  match  was  on.  In  stepped  policeman  X., 
and  asked  to  look  at  the  ball.  "  This  is  too  hard  a  ball  to  use 
here,"  he  remarked ;  "  it  might  hurt  some  one.  You  must  get 
a  softer  ball."  Then  I  revolved  many  things  in  my  mind  as  the 
boys  put  on  themselves  the  materials  of  the  wickets,  which  of 
course  were  caps  and  jackets.  "  If  I  give  them  a  softer  ball," 
I  thought,  "  they  will  come  to  pads  and  gloves  next,  or  possibly 
another  peeler  will  take  it  away."  So  I  winked  at  the  boys,  and 
they  lingered ;  and  I  pointed  derisively  to  policeman  X.  as  he 
went  away.  And  when  he  was  off  I  said,  "  Go  on  boys ;  the  bobby 
won't  be  back  for  an  hour  or  two."  And  I  assisted  in  urging 
them  to  break  the  laws  of  my  country.  These  little  fellows  were 
suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  "  tip-cat  "  players,  who  most  properly 
are  put  down ;  but  street  cricket  ought  to  have  been  exempted  in 
the  police  rules,  just  as  the  performance  of  Punch  was  specially 
exempted  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  laws  relating  to  street 
music,  noisy  advertisements,  and  street  shows.  I  liked  the  police- 
man for  saying,  "  You  must  get  a  softer  ball,"  as  it  is  clear  that 
he  did  not  wish  wholly  to  stop  the  game ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  was  not  playing  his  game  when  I  urged  them  to  go  on. 

Now  we  come  to  the  boys  on  the  village  greens.  Their  cricket 
is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  street  players,  as  old  cricketers 
always  see  that  they  have  real  bats  and  stumps  and  balls,  and 
encourage  and  teach  them  ;  and  I  have  seen  two  elevens  of  boys 
under  fourteen  who  at  all  points  of  the  game  were  very  superior. 
The  sports  of  these  little  fellows  make  the  nursery  of  cricket ; 
and  with  a  pretty  wide  knowledge  of  many  of  the  greatest  amateurs 
and  professionals  of  the  day,  I  can  state  as  a  positive  fact  that, 
almost  without  exception,  they  were  conspicuous  at  a  very  early 
age  for  great  proficiency  in  the  hard  work  of  the  game.  Speaking 
offhand — Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  was  a  good  longstop  at  ten  years  old ; 
the  Rev.  Charlton  Lane  longstopped  for  Westminster  School 
before  he  was  fourteen,  and  he  was  a  brilliant  player;  Jupp, 
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Humphrey,  Mortlock,  the  old  veteran  Tom  Sewell,  who  lately 
died,  and  hosts  of  others  whom  I  could  enumerate,  all  commenced 
as  longstops  or  hard-working  fieldsmen,  and  got  a  place  in  good 
local  matches  when  very  young. 

And  what  a  charm  there  is  in  a  village  match  when  the  parson 
and  his  curate,  either  as  actors  or  spectators,  take  an  active  part 
in  the  vicarage  meadow !  What  power  it  is  in  the  parson's  hands 
to  be  able  to  say  to  an  idle  boy,  "  You  shall  not  come  into  my 
field  and  see  the  match  next  week."  But  don't  you  think  he 
knows  there  is  a  favourite  hole  in  the  corner  of  the  hedge  ?  and 
did  you  ever  know  a  cricketing  parson  have  a  hole  stopped  up 
on  a  match  day  ?  Not  he;  and  he  is  well  aware  that  the  little 
delinquent,  Jemmy  Deeble,  who  is  in  no  end  of  disgrace — first,  for 
eating  an  apple  in  church ;  and,  secondly,  for  hitting  back  when 
the  beadle  boxed  his  ears  for  his  offence — is  squatting  in  the 
corner,  having  come  in  through  the  hole  in  the  hedge,  looking 
at  the  match. 

And  here  are  a  trio  sitting  at  a  table — a  hearty  old  man,  who 
has  just  arrived  in  a  very  old-fashioned  gig,  drawn  by  a  horse 
more  resembling  a  cart  horse  than  a  carriage  horse,  and  driven 
by  a  man  attired  in  a  white  smock-frock ;  and  the  driver  is  old 
too,  but  weather-beaten,  tall,  and  upright,  and  looks  as  if  he  was 
made  of  cast  iron ;  the  third  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  manhood, 
a  sergeant-major  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  with  many  ribbons  on 
his  coat.  I  will  introduce  them  to  you.  The  old  man,  attired 
in  drab  breeches,  white  stockings,  and  low  shoes,  loose  black 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  white  neckcloth,  is  the  richest  man  in 
the  place ;  "  Squire  Dodd  "  they  call  him  now, — not  that  he  is  a 
squire  really,  but  a  retired  farmer,  who  has  lived,  boy  and  man, 
in  the  farmhouse  which  is  his  freehold,  and  where  he  was  born, 
and  his  father  before  him.  They  say  he  made  a  lot  of  money 
in  smuggling,  for  many  respectable  men  did  so  in  the  times  of 
the  war.  Anyhow,  he  is  very  rich,  and  much  respected.  The 
old  man  in  the  smock-frock,  Jem  Miles,  who  commenced  life  as 
a  boy  on  the  farm  which  has  been  in  Squire  Dodd's  family  in 
the  days  when  farmers'  sons  had  to  keep  the  same  hours  as  the 
labourers,  and  to  be  in  the  fields  with  them  all  day.  The  two 
have  seen  one  another  every  day  of  their  lives  almost,  and  under 
pretext  "  that  he  may  have  a  fit,  and  he  likes  Jem  Miles  handy," 
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Jem  Miles  never  leaves  "the  squire."  The  fact  is,  that  he  is 
never  happy  without  Jem  Miles,  who  is  half  servant,  half 
factotum,  and  practically  a  brother,  as  the  old  men  knew 
each  other's  thoughts  almost. 

That  fine  soldier  is  Jem  Miles'  son,  who,  after  distinguishing 
himself  by  being  one  of  the  most  plucky  and  mischievous 
youngsters  in  the  place,  with  a  decided  taste  for  poaching, 
compromised  with  the  local  bench  over  a  difficulty  about  a  hare 
and  a  wire  by  enlisting  and  becoming  an  honour  to  the  village. 
The  squire  is  smoking  a  long  yard  of  clay  with  a  red  sealing- 
waxed  end,  with  a  glass  of  brown  brandy  and  water  before  him ; 
our  friend  in  the  smock-frock  smokes  a  pipe  of  a  disagreeable 
length,  with  about  a  third  broken  off,  and  sucks  at  the  dry 
unwaxed  end,  and  he  prefers  a  pint  of  beer;  but  the  soldier 
smokes  a  short  black  clay,  which  has  been  with  him  on  many 
a  battle-field  and  by  many  a  bivouac  fire.  There  is  a  running 
fire  between  Squire  Dodd  and  the  sergeant. 

"  Could  you  wire  me  a  hare,  Jack,  for  to-morrow  ?  "  asks  the 
squire. 

"  Yes,  squire,  if  you  will  help  me  to  run  a  cargo  of  hollands 
to-night,"  answers  Jack. 

To  them  enters  the  "softy,"  a  poor  half-witted,  middle-aged 
man,  who  recognises  his  old  companion  in  the  sergeant,  and  runs 
up  to  him,  and  shakes  hands,  and  laughs,  and  cries,  and  gets 
excited,  and  in  dumb  show  and  pantomime  describes  a  soldier's 
career.  Frank  Buckland  ought  to  have  met  that  softy,  as  he 
knows  more  of  birds  and  animals  and  their  ways  than  any  man 
in  the  country ;  and  carries  a  snake,  or  a  hedgehog,  or  a  rat,  or 
mouse  about  him.  Jem  Miles  was  the  finest  thresher  in  the 
county  ;  and  during  the  threshing-machine  and  rick-burning  riots, 
when  they  threatened  his  old  master's  house  and  rick-yard,  he, 
went  out  amongst  the  mob  with  his  flail  whistling  over  his  head 
and  swore  he  would  brain  the  first  man  who  came  in ;  and  he 
would  have  done  it  too.  There,  in  front  of  the  booth,  are  the 
very  worn-out  labourers  and  shepherds,  who  never  want  for  a 
pint  if  the  squire  is  there ;  and  all  the  farmers,  and  farmers' 
daughters,  and  tradespeople  come  and  have  a  kind  word  with 
Squire  Dodd,  who  chaffs  the  girls  who  "  walk  with  sweethearts  " 
about  having  their  banns  put  up,  and  chaffs  the  merry  old  maid 
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of  the  village  who  comes  in  her  donkey-chair  for  remaining 
single. 

These  scenes  and  recollections  are  very  dear  to  me.  I  don't 
think  that  our  grounds  were  in  the  best  order,  or  the  imple- 
ments of  cricket  were  of  the  highest  brand,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  the  scoring  sheet  was  ever  kept  after  the  match  was  over  ; 
it  was  an  occasional  holiday ;  the  cricket  was  homely,  but  the 
players  hit  and  ran  and  shouted ;  and  when  a  country  lout  put 
his  legs  together  and  stopped  the  ball  with  his  shins,  just  as 
some  wicket-keepers  most  illegally  do  with  their  pads,  you 
would  hear  a  cry  of  "Don't  her"  (meaning  the  ball)  "sting 
just!" 

Now  we  will  visit  a  higher  grade  of  cricket  in  the  suburb  of 
a  large  town.  This  was  real  cricket,  for  the  main  object  and 
intent  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  game  as  a  real  game,  just 
like  a  match,  and  important  matches  were  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule.  Here  you  would  have  an  audience  every  cricket 
evening,  and  well-to-do  tradesmen  after  business  hours  would  have 
a  table  or  two  out  and  smoke  their  pipes,  as  more  than  often  the 
meadow  belonged  to  the  inn,  and  there  was  no  rent  to  pay,  for 
the  cricket  ground  gave  a  dignity  to  and  was  a  great  adjunct  to 
the  landlord's  fame.  The  meadow  was  generally  laid  down  for 
hay,  and  when  the  hay  was  cut  a  good  pitch  or  two  was  made 
and  kept,  and  the  grass  fed  down.  It  did  well  enough  for  sport 
and  amusement.  One  feature  in  these  cricket  evenings  was  most 
commendable,  which  was  constantly  practising  throwing,  and, 
above  all,  running  and  catching.  I  can  only  tell  the  gentlemen 
who  talk  so  boldly  of  "  first "  and  "  second  class  "  counties,  and 
first  and  second  class  matches,  that  I  have  never  seen  on  any 
village  green  in  a  cricketing  centre  half  the  catches  dropped 
which  I  have  seen  in  championship  matches.  Last  year  I  saw 
one  man  who  made  a  big  score  missed  eight  times  in  a  champion 
match ! 

But  the  Queen  of  matches,  as  a  sight  and  for  good  cricket  too, 
was  a  match  in  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  park,  when  cricket 
was  the  main  point,  and  nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  cricketers,  and  the  wickets  were  pitched  at  10  o'clock,  and 
play  commenced  at  10.30  sharp.  And  no  matter  what  the 
festivities  were  in  the  big  house,  when  "  open  house  "  was  kept 
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the  cricketers'  table  was  separate,  and  they  came  in  at  2  o'clock  and 
went  out  again  at  half-past,  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  guests, 
and  refused  to  be  tempted  by  champagne  or  "  cup  "  till  "  later 
on,"  when  the  match  was  over  ;  then  the  old  butler  might  "  bowl " 
as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  we  would  "  bat "  to  him.  What  a 
charming  sight  it  was  to  look  round  and  see  carriages  under  the 
trees — for  there  were  no  boundary  hits — and  groups  of  pretty 
girls  on  horseback,  and  children  on  ponies  !  And  if  the  owner 
of  the  park  had  bowels  of  compassion,  he  would  always  allow  the 
landlord  of  the  village  inn  to  have  a  booth  in  a  corner  where 
all  the  villagers  were ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  as  pretty  an 
English  picture  as  one  could  wish  to  witness.  And  when  a 
young  fellow  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  home  from  a  public  school, 
made  a  big  mark,  what  a  hero  he  was  !  The  word  "  average  " 
had  not  been  invented  then,  and  a  successful  batsman  or  bowler 
or  fieldsman  was  the  man  of  the  hour. 

Now  turn  we  to  the  grand  public  matches  of  to-day — the  gate- 
money  matches.  Gate-money  is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  the 
expenses  are  so  great  that  the  public  must  find  some  of  the  money. 
There  are  two  classes  of  people  whose  society  I  court  in  these 
matches — first,  that  of  good  old  cricketers,  who  played  before  the 
days  of  the  average  and  championship  mania,  and  amongst  whom 
I  can  sit  quietly  behind  the  wicket  and  watch  the  play ;  secondly, 
that  of  the  humbler  spectators,  many  of  whom  have  walked  up 
SBveral  miles,  and  who  sit  behind  a  short  pipe,  watching  every  move 
with  breathless  anxiety,  and  who  thoroughly  know  the  game. 
When  I  lived  in  the  country,  many  of  these  visitors  were  known 
to  me,  and  many  a  long  chat  have  I  had  with  them. 

".Why  don't  they  change  the  bowling  "  (pronounced  as  "  howl- 
ing"), sir?"  asks  one.  "Why,  that  fellow  bowled  five  off-balls 
running,  and  the  batsman  won't  touch  'em.  What's  the  use  of 
that  ?  It  ain't  cricket.  I  fancy  he  is  working  for  a  bowling 
average,  or  else  for  a  draw."  The  speaker  is  right  enough ;  the 
bowler  might  be  working  for  maiden  overs  and  a  draw.  Since 
championships  came  in,  there  have  been  many  disgraceful  cases 
of  "  roping  for  a  draw."  These  things  are  a  drawback  to  public 
cricket. 

Some  county  matches  are  very  jolly.  Middlesex,  to  wit,  for 
one.    The  eleven  are  almost  all  amateurs,  who  win  if  they  can, 
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and  lose  in  admirable  good-temper.  Yorkshire,  too,  is  always 
a  jolly  county,  and  we  mis3  the  beaming  face  of  Tom  Emmett, 
who  bore  the  palm  for  good-humour  and  popularity  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  extreme  partisans  amongst  the 
spectators  are  the/'  nuisance  men,"  who  are  full  of  excuses  for  their 
own  county  if  they  lose,  and  who  shout  and  bellow  if  they  win. 
The  worst  of  all  are  the  aggressive  men,  who  try  to  entangle  you 
in  their  talk ;  they  rush  at  you  with  hands  up,  and  throw  them- 
selves into  an  attitude.  "  Did  you  see  the  '  lion  9  crump  her  last 
week  ?  "  or  "  Wasn't  Joe  '  on  the  sticks '  just  ? "  I  for  one  cannot 
understand  why  the  slang  of  the  prize-ring  should  be  introduced 
into  the  cricket  field.  Every  watch,  every  hit,  and  every  point 
in  the  game  has  its  name,  and  why  not  use  it  ?  If  you  don't  fall 
into  the  humour  of  these  gushing  enthusiasts,  they  say  that  "you 
sneer  at  everything,"  and  so  they  may  if  they  please.  My 
experience  has  been  very  long  in  the  cricket  field,  and  it  is  that 
men  of  simple  minds  and  simple  manners  are  those  who  enjoy 
the  game  most.  The  enemies  to  it  are  those  also  "  put  on  side  " 
and  "swagger"  and  are  "jacks  in  office."  As  to  the  com- 
missariat on  cricket  grounds,  sometimes  it  most  resembles  that 
of  a  second-class  railway  refreshment  buffet,  sometimes  it  is 
admirable.  There  are  places  yet  where  grand  matches  are 
played  where  you  can  go  into  a  booth  presided  over  by  a  jolly 
landlord  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  aided  by  his  jolly  wife  and  hand- 
some daughters,  the  background  consisting  of  barrels  of  beer  and 
rows  of  bottles,  and  where  for  eighteenpence  or  two  shillings 
you  can  do  your  worst  at  the  best  cold  meat  in  England,  well 
cooked,  and  potatoes  and  salad  and  bread  and  cheese;  and  the 
proprietor  will  cheer  you  on  to  have  another  innings. 

Well,  I  suppose,  having  been  born  and  bred  in  the  country, 
I  like  simple  people  and  simple  ways,  and  I  confess  that  I  prefer 
living  in  tents  on  a  cricket  ground  to  the  semi-state  of  a  pavilion — 
especially  if  I  can  get  such  a  raritj^  as  a  big  cup  of  real  tea,  and 
a  slice  or  two  of  real  farmhouse  bread  and  good  butter. 

FREDERICK  GALE. 


BEFORE  THE  ROSE-TBEE  BLOOMED. 

By  WALTER  SICHEL. 

The  little  hunchback  sat  by  the  bare  rose-tree;  it  was  early 
spring,  and  he  was  very  happy.  Not  that  he  was  really  quite  a 
hunchback.  His  shoulders  were  high  and  he  stooped ;  there  was 
just  ever  so  diminutive  a  projection  of  the  back,  but  no  hump. 
Yet  he  had  always  thought  that  the  pretty,  proud  maidens  con- 
sidered him  one.  He  had  deep,  lustrous  brown  eyes,  and  he,  too, 
was  proud,  sensitive,  and  tender, — in  a  word,  he  was  a  poet,  and 
somewhere  in  every  poet  there  is  a  hump,  believe  me,  be  it  ever 
so  tiny,  that  the  world  fancies  a  deformity  and  the  poet  feels  as 
an  irony.  The  little  humpback  had  always  felt  so  until  he  met 
Cecilia,  the  radiant  Cecilia,  his  Cecilia,  who  now  sat  by  smiling 
on  him. 

He  was  the  bosom  friend  of  her  brother ;  they  had  been  school- 
fellows and  university  comrades.  Hugh  had  raved  to  his  sister 
many  times  about  the  little  hunchback  who  played  so  beautifully 
on  the  violin,  wrote  such  lovely  verses,  and  had  such  a  wonderful 
heart.  The  little  hunchback  was  devoted  to  the  frank,  manly 
lad  who  had  fought  his  battles  for  him,  chivalrously  helped  and 
sympathised  with  him,  and  yet  so  admired  him  that  he  could 
seldom  feel  the  worse  or  weaker  in  his  presence.  The  little  hunch- 
back was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  for  all  that  Hugh  rejoiced  in  a 
fine  biceps,  had  supple  hands,  and  was  a  great  cricketer. 

O  pure  friendship,  is  there  any  love  like  thine,  "  passing  the 
love  of  woman  "  ? 

The  little  hunchback  had  been  quite  alone  in  the  world  ;  some- 
times he  wondered  why  he  had  been  placed  there  at  all,  so  full  of 
aspiration  and  yet  so  cramped  by  nature.  He  would  have  been 
very  melancholy  had  it  not  been  for  Hugh ;  that  is  why  they  took 
chambers  together  in  London  when  Hugh  came  to  read  for  the 
bar.  The  little  hunchback  was  comfortably  provided  for ;  his 
profession  was  to  help  Hugh.    Insensibly,  yet  most  effectually, 
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he  formed  Hugh's  mind,  and  grew  into  his  ambitions.  Hugh 
should  be  lord  chancellor — it  should  not  be  the  little  hunchback's 
fault  if  he  were  not.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  Hugh  were  that  part 
of  himself  which  had  been  denied  to  him  at  birth.  Sometimes, 
when  God  is  very  good,  these  other  selves  of  ours  are  combined 
into  one,  and  men  call  this  genius. 

Long  and  intimately  as  the  little  hunchback  had  known  Hugh, 
he  had  never  stayed  at  his  home  in  the  country.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  the  little  hunchback  was  devoted  to  the 
country,  and  fancied  the  great  town  was  the  breath  of  God 
polluted  by  man.  But  you  see  he  was  after  all  a  little  hunchback, 
and  he  would  think,  "  If  I  once  go  with  Hugh  to  the  old  Manor 
House  they  will  all  doubtless  be  very  kind  to  me,  but  his  father, 
the  squire,  will  think  what  a  queer  friend  Hugh  has  made,  and 
his  sister  will  pity  me,  and  say  to  Hugh,  '  If  only  he  had  not  been 
born  with  crooked  shoulders,  if  only  he  were  not  dwarfed,  if  only 
he  could  change  ! '  "  He  was  very  compassionate,  the  little  hunch- 
back, but  he  could  not  bear  to  be  compassionated ;  besides,  he 
sometimes  suspected  (for  he  was  suspicious)  that  then  perhaps 
Hugh's  love  might  pass  away  from  him.  Affection  is  such  a 
delicate  blossom,  and  withers  so  soon  in  scorching  heat  or  wind. 
So  this  dread  of  mischance  had  grown  upon  him,  and  he  had 
always  found  some  pretext  to  decline  Hugh's  invitations,  till 
Hugh  would  exclaim  impatiently,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow, 
nobody  is  good  enough  for  him ; "  and  the  little  hunchback  would 
answer,  with  eyes  wistful  and  liquid,  "  You  are,  Hugh ; "  and  the 
subject  (like  so  much  else  that  might  have  been)  would  drop. 
Besides,  shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  ?  The  little  hunchback  had  often 
seen  portraits  of  Hugh's  sister  Cecilia,  portraits  from  early  child- 
hood to  slim  girlhood.  He  loved  to  look  on  these,  and  imagine 
her  good  as  she  was  fair,  and  accomplished  as  she  was  winning. 
Now  he  thought — for  he,  too,  was  a  trifle  selfish — If  I  really  watch 
her  and  am  with  her  this  illusion  too  will  fade.  As  it  is,  I  can  sit, 
while  Hugh  is  working,  and  gaze  on  her  sweet  face  and  dream 
the  most  beautiful  dreams,  and  be  ready  to  do  or  die  for  her  as  I 
am  for  Hugh ;  but  if  I  really  see  her  there  will  be  coldness  and 
disappointment,  or  she  may  steal  my  heart  away  from  Hugh. 
The  little  hunchback  lived  in  his  illusions,  and  wished  for  no 
change  of  air. 
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He  and  Hugh  had  rooms  in  the  Temple — that  oasis  in  the 
traffic-desert  beyond,  where  the  wayfarer  may  rest  awhile  and 
meditate,  and  inhale  the  balm  of  another  age,  when  cloistered 
calm  still  soothed  haughty  cities.  This  is  what  our  tourists 
mean,  Biideker  in  hand,  when  they  enthusiastically  ejaculate, 
"  So  continental,  so  picturesque  !  " 

Outside  the  friends'  window  plashed  a  dreamy  fountain, 
whose  rainbowed  spray  broke  into  a  myriad  glinting  visions,  and 
kissed  the  old-world  elm,  that  was  still  true  to  the  birds  and 
tender  to  their  plaintive  songs.  As  the  little  hunchback  paused 
in  his  violin  playing  to  catch  their  echoing  notes  he  would 
murmur,  "  It  is  almost  like  living  in  the  country ; "  and  the 
tattered  workaday  woman  would  look  up,  and  the  shabby,  pallid 
old  man  would  doze  on  the  bench,  and  the  little  hunchback 
musing  would  think  that  this  peaceful  spot  was  an  almshouse 
for  the  tired  toilers  of  the  great  town. 

It  was  the  long  vacation.  Hugh  had  been  working  very  hard, 
— too  hard,  the  little  hunchback  thought, — for  he  was  determined 
to  realize  his  friend's  hope.  He  was  looking  worn  and  unlike  him- 
self. At  last  he  was  forced  to  take  to  his  bed.  He  was  in  a  high 
fever.  Gentle  as  a  woman,  more  skilful  than  most  men,  the  little 
hunchback  cherished  and  tended  him  ;  the  doctor  himself  admitted 
that  no  other  nurse  was  necessary.  The  little  hunchback  even 
thought  of  writing  to  Hugh's  father,  so  that  he  should  be  spared 
the  anxiety  of  knowing  how  ill  he  was,  and  need  not  come  up  to 
town  till  Hugh  was  convalescent,  and  able  to  move  ;  but  then  the 
little  hunchback  was  himself  thin  and  exhausted,  so  exhausted 
and  so  thin  that  the  old  squire  would  hear  of  nothing  else  but  that 
he  must  accompany  Hugh  to  the  fresh  air  of  Marchlands.  In 
vain  the  little  hunchback  remonstrated  with  assumed  cheerfulness; 
he  was  too  courteous  to  offend  the  old  man,  who  declared  he  would 
never  forgive  him  if  he  refused.  It  is  destiny,  sighed  the  little 
hunchback,  and  went. 

How  he  thrilled  when  he  met  Cecilia,  the  Cecilia  of  the  portrait ! 
How  gracious  and  sweet  she  was  !  How  exquisitely  she  played 
on  the  piano  to  his  violin  !  This  was  no  disillusion  ;  the  pictures 
were  but  a  shadow  of  the  reality.  For  her,  too,  he  was  a  revela- 
tion, so  unlike  the  dull  respectabilities  of  Dumpshire,  so  sympa- 
thetic with  her  reserved  yearnings,  that  opened  out  before  his 
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influence  like  the  rosebuds  to  the  sun,  so  wise  and  helpful  with 
his  wide  thoughts  and  caressing  tolerance.  She  seemed  aware 
of  hidden  capacities  in  her  being,  and  sighed  to  think  that  she 
had  so  long  not  lived — nor  loved.  Yes,  in  a  short  space  she  was 
in  love  with  the  little  hunchback,  and  he  with  her.  All  the 
passion  and  force  of  his  emphatic  soul,  all  the  contracted  energies 
of  his  vehement  mind,  went  forth  to  meet  her,  and  one  fair  mid- 
summer's night  he  found  courage  and  music  (not  words)  to  tell 
her  so,  and  they  returned  plighted  lovers,  instead  of  an  addition 
sum  of  worldly  calculations,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  The  moon 
was  drifting,  like  a  water-lily,  in  a  mere  of  pellucid  mist;  the 
scent  of  the  roses  breathed  their  benison ;  only  the  dark  and 
circling  bats  carped,  as  they  flitted  in  the  whispering  cool,  "  Marry 
in  haste,  repent  at  leisure  ;  "  but  the  nightingales  drowned  them 
with  delicious  rapture,  and  the  evening  star  trembled  intensely 
as  their  love. 

The  old  squire  had  not  expected  this.  He  was  a  man  of 
rotation :  the  Sunday  sermon,  the  crops,  the  roots,  the  partridges, 
the  pheasants,  his  duty,  and  the  Conservative  government,  were 
all  part  of  a  system,  which  included  Cecilia's  marriage  with  George 
Temperly,  a  neighbouring  Nimrod.  His  first  impression  was  that 
the  Bible  had  turned  out  a  mistake,  or  the  bay  mare  had  got 
the  spavin,  or  that  the  sun  was  standing  still  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon;  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  betray  this, 
too  good  a  father  to  withstand  Cecilia's  tears  and  happiness,  too 
grateful  to  the  little  hunchback  to  cause  him  needless  agony ;  so 
he  practised  the  philosophy  of  the  baffled,  and  was  resigned,  that 
is  to  say,  he  "gave  his  consent."  Hugh,  too,  was  a  little  jealous 
both  of  his  friend  and  sister.  He  thought  (as  he  candidly  con- 
fessed) that  the  former  was  "above  that  sort  of  thing,"  and  as  to 
the  latter,  "  he  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  fellow  he  expected  her 
to  marry:"  but  he  was  not  going  to  desert  his  "pal;"  besides, 
he  liked  a  little  generous  patronage,  so  he  said  he  was  very  glad 
and  hoped  the  best,  and  drank  deeply  of  the  '34  port  that  the  old 
squire  brought  out  to  celebrate  the  event. 

George  Temperly 's  language  will  not  bear  repetition. 

The  old  squire,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  had  wished  the 
wedding  to  take  place  in  London,  but  self-willed  Cecilia 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  project.    "  He  is  good  enough  for 
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me,"  she  exclaimed.  "  He  is  surely  good  enough  for  our 
neighbours." 

Not  that  Cecilia  did  not  sometimes  have  her  misgivings,  parti- 
cularly when  the  little  hunchback  was  away  from  her  for  a  space. 
When  he  was  there  his  personal  power  fascinated  her ;  she  was 
drawn  towards  him  by  a  spiritual  law  of  gravitation,  but  she 
would  often  become  almost  morbid  when  he  was  absent.  His 
deformity,  his  slouching  gait,  his  strange  glances,  would  then 
return  to  her  with  exaggerated  force,  and  the  unconventionalities 
of  his  manner  would  intensify  the  picture,  for  he  was  restless  and 
exacting.  Sometimes,  after  his  eccentricities  had  grated  on  her, 
she  would  think,  "  After  all,  am  I  suited  for  him  ?  can  we  ever  be 
happy  together  ?  "  and  would  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes  and 
shudder,  and  even  cry  ;  she  hardly  knew  how  or  why  she  felt 
thus  ;  she  would  become  morbid,  and  for  the  moment  hard  ;  she 
would  doubt  herself;  it  seemed  as  if  some  great  volcano  had 
upheaved  her  peaceful  being,  and  sparks  and  smoke  obscured  the 
simple  landscape.  But  it  needed  only  a  glance  from  his  deep 
velvety  eyes  or  an  adverse  criticism  overheard  to  awaken  her  to 
her  intense  love  for  him  ;  the  "  Can  we  ever  be  happy  together  ?  " 
would  then  be  translated  into  "  Am  I  worthy  of  you  ?  "  and 
his  kiss  of  unhappy  happiness  would  restore  their  perfect 
accord. 

Once  Hugh  found  her  sobbing  in  one  of  these  fits :  "  What  a 
rum  girl  you  are  !  "  he  said  ;  "  you  never  used  to  cry.  Are  you 
unwell,  or  discontented  ?  " 

a  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  replied,  again  burying  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Girls  are  one  of  those  things  that  no  fellow  can  understand," 
he  muttered.  "Odd  creatures  !  Poor  fellow,  does  he  know  what 
he's  in  for  ?  It's  a  warning  to  remain  single,"  he  thought,  as  he 
returned  to  his  game  of  billiards  with  the  little  hunchback. 

And  again  the  bats  flapped  their  warning,  and  the  nightingales 
burst  forth  in  glorious  denial. 

The  little  hunchback  told  her  of  the  little  house  with  the  little 
garden  that  he  had  taken  for  her  in  London.  "  Hugh  must  live 
with  us,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  nearly  welled  with  tears. 

But  Hugh,  who  was  there,  seemed  surly.  "  Oh,  no,"  he  said.  "  I 
for  one  disbelieve  in  a  menage  a  trois.  No,  no,  I  shall  go  back 
to  the  deserted  village  in  the  Temple,  and  be  as  happy  as  the 
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night  is  long,  while  you  repeat  that  process  as  regards  the  day. 
When  a  fellow  marries  he  must  not  be  brother-in-lawed." 

The  little  hunchback  was  deeply  grieved  in  his  heart;  his  fears 
were  coming  to  pass,  he  was  losing  Hugh  :  "  At  any  rate,"  he  said 
quietly,  "  give  us  something  to  live  with  us  in  your  memory,  even 
if  it  is  only  one  of  your  favourite  rose  cuttings." 

Hugh  laughed.  "  What  a  fanciful  fellow  you  are ;  however, 
anything  to  oblige." 

So  after  they  were  married — as  married  they  were  before  the 
whole  village  in  gala  array — the  rose-tree  arrived  from  George,  and 
was  lovingly  planted  in  the  little  garden  by  the  little  hunchback. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  poor  Miss  Cissy,"  growled  the  old  gardener  iu  the 
hearing  of  the  rose-tree  ;  "  he  looks  like  Punch  for  all  the  world  ; 
no  good  comes  of  weddings  with  giants  or  dwarfs,  I'm  thinking." 

But  the  rose-tree  tried  to  forget  the  prophecy,  and  was  very 
grateful  for  the  tender  nurture  of  the  little  hunchback,  who  saved 
it  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  slugs  and  the  smuts. 

This  is  how  the  little  hunchback  came  to  be  sitting  with 
Cecilia  by  the  bare  rose-tree  in  the  early  springtide. 

He  was,  as  I  have  said,  very  happy.  True,  Cecilia  had  returns 
of  her  wayward  fancies  even  after  marriage,  but  the  little  hunch- 
back would  kiss  and  pet  them  away ;  only  he  was  sorry  that  he 
saw  so  little  of  Hugh. 

Every  morning  and  evening  he  tended  the  rose-tree ;  it  was 
very  tardy  in  showing  even  a  germ  of  green  in  answer  to  the 
great  resurrection-summons  of  the  spring.  Every  day,  when  he 
returned  from  his  visit  to  Hugh,  who  was  always  out,  at  the 
Temple,  he  would  ask  Cecilia,  "  Has  it  budded  yet  ? "  and  she 
would  laughingly  answer,  "  What  a  dear  old  silly  you  are  ! " 

Somehow  he  noticed  that  she  was  losing  something  of  her 
unconstraint,  freshness,  and  appreciation.  She  would  even  beg 
him  to  "  put  that  stupid  violin  aside,"  and  would  listen  mechani- 
cally while  he  read  aloud,  as  if  her  thoughts  were  far  away. 
But  he  would  assure  himself  that  she  loved  him,  and  this  was 
everything.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  was  moped.  You  see,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  was  afraid  of  taking  her  out  too  much ;  he 
was  afraid  of  what  people  might  say.  In  fact,  people  often  did 
say,  "  How  could  she  marry  that  hunchback  ?  "  He  was  always 
fond  of  fairy  tales,  and  could  not  help  remembering  "  Beauty 
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and  the  Beast/'  "  Are  you  happy,  darling  ?  "  he  would  ask  her, 
with  an  enquiring  melancholy.  "  How  can  you  ask  me  ? "  she 
would  reply.  "  Come,  take  out  the  violin ; "  and  then  his  whole 
heart  would  be  poured  into  the  quivering  strings,  loving,  long- 
ing, lacerated,  and  triumphing,  till  she  almost  felt  afraid  of  him 
and  his  weird,  impulsive  ways. 

One  day  he  returned  from  his  fruitless  quest  after  Hugh  in 
great  dejection.    "  Has  it^budded  3Tet  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  Cecilia  retorted  ;  "go  and  see  ;  a  rose 
is  no  good  in  town.  Hugh  has  been  here  :  he  finds  me  looking 
dispirited,  like  a  caged  bird,  he  says.  Poor  fellow  !  he  is  terribly 
idle  now,  I  fear,  and  ratheri  dissipated  too,  and  he  says  he  has 
quite  given  up  '  sapping.'  He  wants  me  to  go  with  him  to  the 
theatre." 

£c  Without  me  !  "  ejaculated  the  little  hunchback.  He  was  stung 
to  the  quick,  and  for  once  lost  his  temper,  "fio  if  you  will,"  he 
finished  his  fierce  homily  by  saying ;  "you  don't  seem  to  care  any 
more  for  me."  '  She  went,  pale  and  scornful,  and  the  little  hunch- 
back sat  down  by  the  drooping  rose-tree  and  wept  bitterly.  It 
was  all  his  fault ;  he  had  neglected  and  misunderstood  her.  Yet 
was  it  all  his  fault  ?  was  she  too  not  growing  cold  and  trivial  ? 
Was  this  London  grime  retarding  her  development  as  it  did  that 
of  the  rose-bush  ?  Yes,  it  was  actually  beginning  to  show  green 
shoots.  Nature  was  bound  to  fulfil  her  progress,  even  if  it 
led  to  blighted  promise.  And  Hugh — he  feared  the  worst  for  his 
dear  friend,  who  cared  no  more  for  his  old  monitor ;  he  heard  sad 
reports  of  his  wild  doings.  He  was  very,  ver}^  unhappy,  and  sat  there 
unheeding  time  or  space.  The  chill  evening  breeze  blew  over  his 
uncovered  head ;  only  the  rose-tree  bent  trustfully  towards  him. 
You  may  say  that  he  was  childish,  but  he  kissed  the  rose-tree. 
All  those  recent  days  of  impetuous  and  entrancing  courtship 
returned  with  enhanced  vividness ;  all  his  own  suspicions 
pricked  him  with  tenfold  point.  I  am  but  a  poor  little  dwarf, 
he  thought — not  handsome  enough  for  her  ;  and  as  for  him — he 
was  crumpling  the  rose  thorns  in  his  hand ;  every  rose  has  its 
thorns.    The  first  shoots  were  wet  with  his  tears. 

She  came  back — without  Hugh,  who  sent  some  excuse  in  return. 
This  was  the  first  of  their  quarrels — a  lover's  quarrel  she  termed 
it,  in  her  mood  of  repentance — but  it  was  not  the  last,  nor  of  her 
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desertions  on  pleasure  expeditions  either ;  he  came  to  expect  to 
be  aggravated  and  forsaken.  Good  God  !  had  it  so  soon  come 
to  this  ?  He  could  hardly  believe  events  ;  he  was  dazed  and  dis- 
tracted ;  he  began  to  cease  his  visits  even  to  Hugh.  After  all, 
the  bats  at  Marchlands  were  perhaps  right.  He  seemed,  so  he 
thought,  to  have  evoked  the  worst  side  of  Cecilia's  nature,  a  side> 
she  told  him,  which  did  not  exist  before  she  knew  him ;  that  is 
what  we  all  say  when  we  confront  our  full  selves  in  the  looking- 
glass  of  facts.  He,  too,  seemed  prone  to  savagery  that  he  would 
have  boldly  and  eagerly  disclaimed  only  six  months  ago.  At 
times  his  heart  burst  out  in  wild  rebellion.  Why  should  he,  too, 
not  break  loose,  forget  his  troubles,  and  drink  the  keen  delights 
of  sensual  pleasure  to  excess  ? — anything  to  forget,  or  to  believe ; 
he  was  a  miserable  man.  But  then  he  would  look  at  the  rose-tree 
and  murmur,  "To  believe — not  to  forget — anything  rather  than 
to  forget ! "  So  the  summer  months  passed  in  wonted  procession, 
and  the  earth  enacted  its  gorgeous  and  ancient  masque.  So  their 
two  lives  drifted  away  from  each  other  like  the  spars  that  the 
stormy  billows  have  brought  together  from  afar  and  as  easily 
divorced. 

The  rose-tree  had  leaves  now,  but  still  no  blossom — like  his  own 
soul,  he  would  think,  as  he  looked  sadly  on  the  indifferent  or 
tempestuously  on  the  angered  Cecilia,  still  the  mistress  of  his  heart. 
But  the  rose-tree  never  ceased  to  engross  his  attention  ;  not  a 
green  fly  could  be  discerned  on  it ;  what  pet  animals  are  to  some 
the  rose-tree  was  to  the  little  hunchback. 

At  length  even  the  violin  was  laid  aside  ;  he  seemed  to  dream 
his  whole  days  away  listlessly  over  books  by  the  rose-tree ; 
he  could  discern  the  deep-red  sheath  around  its  buds :  it  had 
not  flowered  yet.  One  afternoon,  at  the  end  of  July,  when 
the  so-called  season  was  tricking  itself  out  expiringly  for  its 
artful  euthanasia,  he  resolved  to  make  one  last  effort  to  catch 
Hugh. 

He  started  on  foot  past  flowery  Kensington,  through  the  gay 
park,  down  glaring  Piccadilly,  over  quaint  St.  James's,  by  the 
regal  Embankment  to  his  favourite  Temple.  The  fountain  still 
tossed  its  glimmering  spray.  Hugh's  window — his  window— was 
open.  A  din  of  orgy,  afternoon  orgy,  met  his  ears — the  loud  revel 
of  men  and  women.     He  listened  with  bated  breath ;  a  man 
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and  woman,  champagne  glasses  in  their  hands,  looked  out.  "  Look 
at  that  funny  little  humpback,"  one  shouted  hoarsely  ;  "  Ask  him 
to  step  up,  and  the  dog  will  do  for  Toby,"  said  another.  "And 
you'll  make  a  capital  Judy,  won't  you  ? "  shrieked  a  third  and 
drunken  voice.  The  little  hunchback  cowered  by  the  fountain, 
and  steadied  his  trembling  footsteps  with  the  bench-railing. 
It  was  Hugh's  voice.  He  returned,  how  he  knew  not,  to  the 
little  house  and  the  little  garden.  A  strange  sense  of  awful 
apprehension  was  on  him.  Cecilia  was  not  at  home.  The  servant 
handed  him  a  letter  in  her  handwriting;  he  staggered  forth 
to  the  rose-tree  and  opened  it ;  his  eyes  swam  beneath  the 
flooding  sunset ;  it  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  unworthy  of  you — but  we  were  not  made  for  each  other ;  believe  me. 
I  shall  never  forget  what  is  due  to  you— but  our  life — your  life — is  insupportable, 
I  have  therefore  quitted  it  ;  I  have  gone  to  Hugh. 

"  Cecilia." 

He  sank  down  in  a  swoon.  He  had  not  noticed  that  the  rose- 
tree  had  bloomed. 

It  recollected  what  the  old  gardener  had  mumbled  over  it,  and 
it  sighed,  "  No  good  comes  of  weddings  with  giants  or  dwarfs,  I'm 
thinking." 

There  is  a  sad,  careworn  monk,  a  little  hunchback,  in  a 
Carthusan  cloister,  who  retains  but  one  worldly  possession.  It  is 
a  pressed  red  rose. 

WALT  EE  SICHEL. 


WHAT  THE  PIT  SAYS. 


By  J.  M.  B  A  BRIE. 

IX. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCOTTISH  DRAMA. 

The  scene  was  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  we 
were  four  iniserables  in  a  wet  cab.  Rob  Roy  was  playing  at 
the  one  theatre  and  East  Lynne  at  the  other,  and  the  question 
was,  Which  would  it  be  better  not  to  see  ?  There  was  a  ma^ni- 
ficent  broadsword  encounter  in  Rob  Roy,  soma  one  remembered, 
whereupon  we  voted  unanimously  for  East  Lynne.  But  East 
Lynne,  said  another,  is  full  of  a  pathetic  child  in  nightgown, 
and  then  we  told  the  cabby  Rob  Roy.  A  dripping  posting-station 
showed  us  the  Rob  Roy  placards  trimmed  with  tartan,  and 
then  we  shouted  to  the  cabby  East  Lynne.  We  drew  up  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  and  there  was  only  a  lamp-post  between  us  and 
a  monster  poster  of  the  pathetic  child  in  nightgown.  Rob  Roy 
we  shouted  to  the  cabby,  and  changed  our  minds  no  more. 

Thus  it  was  that  we  renewed  acquaintance  with  the  "national 
drama "  of  our  youth;  the  drama  of  superb  action,  lofty  sentiment 
and  fine  romance,  as  we  considered  it  then;  the  ridiculous 
travestie,  clumsy,  tawdry,  boastful,  as  we  must  call  it  now. 
Every  summer  a  stock  company  produces  Rob  Roy  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  pit  is  always 
as  crammed  as  it  was  on  the  night  of  our  visit.  Indeed,  every  part 
of  the  house  seemed  full,  and  I  question  if  there  was  a  vacant  seat 
between  the  back  of  the  pit  and  the  front  row  of  the  stalls, 
where  an  enthusiastic  admirer  sat  waving  Rob  on  to  victory 
with  a  handkerchief  that  was  also  a  pictorial  history  of  the 
British  army.  Only  a  shilling  or  two  separate  pit  from  stall 
in  Edinburgh,  and  the  difference  in  dressing  was  not  so  striking 
as  to  let  one  know,  looking  from  the  back  of  the  house,  where 
the  stalls  ended  and  the  pit  began.    No  doubt  the  majority  of  the 
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persons  present  were  Scotch ;  but  there  were  also  a  great  many- 
English  tourists,  whose  Highland  garb  revealed  their  nationality. 

Hob  Roy  is  a  national  drama,  just  as  a  drum  with  a  hole  in 
it  is  still,  in  a  manner  of  talking,  a  drum ;  but  this  ludicrous 
adaptation  of  a  great  novel  is  perhaps  less  a  drama  than  a  comic 
opera  with  something  the  matter  with  it.  We  arrived  in  time 
to  see  the  interior  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  Mr.  Owen  lies  confined 
for  debt,  while  Rob  in  disguise  swaggers  up  and  down  the  cell, 
cracking  his  whip,  making  eyes,  and  bragging,  as  three  new  ways 
of  not  attracting  attention.  The  immortal  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie, 
cut  down  to  a  buffoon  with  a  catch  phrase,  comes  in  to  say,  "  Ma 
conscience ! "  at  short  intervals ;  and  there  is  also  Mr.  Francis 
Osbaldistone  in  bright  magenta,  ready  to  place  his  hand  on  his 
bosom,  bow  slightly,  smile  to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  and 
warble  into  melody.  This  part  was  pla}red  by  a  popular  tenor 
singer  whom  I  saw  last  at  the  Savoy,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Gilbert's  idea  of  a  comic  opera  now  and  Scott's  idea  of 
Francis  Osbaldistone  are  not  quite  the  same.  The  amiable  tenor 
in  magenta  thought  otherwise,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  audience  seemed  delighted.  If  Francis  was  sweet  too,  Rob 
himself  was  quite  fearsomely  fierce,  especially  when  he  scowled 
at  Rashleigh. 

The  next  act  consists  of  a  harlequinade.  English  soldiers, 
more  or  less  drunk,  are  huddled  together  in  a  little  Highland 
inn,  where  Major  Galbraith's  red  nose  is  the  centre  of  comment. 
There  is  great  hilarity  when  the  bailie,  ma  conscience,  "goes  for" 
the  legs  of  the  soldiers  with  a  red-hot  poker,  but  one  misses  the 
harlequin  and  columbine  who  usually  appear  in  this  scene.  The 
rich  humour  shown  by  an  incidental  character  who  is  here 
introduced  to  fling  a  roll  of  bread  at  the  major's  nose  and  receive 
a  gill  of  whisky  in  his  face  was  also  much  admired,  and  we  had 
more  singing.  The  scene,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actions  of  the  play,  which  next  shows  Rob  taken  captive.  The 
bold  and  boastful  cateran,  who  may  be  said  to  "write  his  own 
notices,"  gets  ten  minutes  to  make  faces  at  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone, 
the  villain,  while  the  chorus  sings,  and  then  we  are  wafted  to  real 
water  with  a  plank  over  it,  where  Helen,  Rob's  wife,  awaits  her 
husband's  return.  On  hearing  of  his  capture,  she  at  once  orders 
"  The  Lament "  to  be  sung ;  but  scarcely  is  it  over,  when  Rob 
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comes  thundering  down  the  rocks,  and  then  two  neat  Edinburgh 
dancers  are  requested  to  favour  the  company  with  something 
national.  After  this,  all  that  remains  to  do  is  to  kill  Rashleigh, 
and  bring  down  the  curtain  on  the  magenta  tenor  with  his  arm 
round  Diana  Vernon's  waist. 

Mr.  Boucicault's  Irish  plays  are  not  perhaps  for  sitting  out 
twice,  and  they  abound  in  fustian;  but,  compared  to  the  trashy 
"  national  drama  "  of  Scotland,  they  are  models  of  dialogue  and 
construction.  As  Edinburgh  has,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  reputation 
among  actors  for  being  severely  critical,  the  indulgence  with 
which  it  endures  Rob  Roy  may  seem  to  visitors  the  more 
astonishing.  Certainly  our  pit  clapped  its  hands  and  beat  the 
floor  with  its  sticks,  as  if  it  found  this  twaddle  to  its  taste ;  but 
it  smiled  a  great  deal  during  the  serious  scenes,  and  chuckled 
aloud  when  the  curtain  fell.  Tourists  from  Kensington  see 
Rob  Roy  at  the  Scottish  theatres,  and  when  they  return  home 
they  make  a  jest  of  the  recollections.  The  claptrap  of  the  play 
and  the  applause  of  the  audience  get  mixed  up  in  their  minds, 
and  the  avidity  of  the  Scotch  to  swallow  home-made  flattery 
becomes  a  b}rword  with  them.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  it 
is  a  misreading  of  the  Scottish  character.  Englishmen,  seeing 
Scotchmen  drunk,  as  it  were,  with  excess  of  patriotism  on  a 
"Burns'  night,"  make  merry  over  the  sight;  but  if  they  saw 
beneath  the  surface  they  would  be  aware  that  the  Scotchmen 
know  quite  as  well  as  themselves  where  the  "bunkum"  begins, 
and  laugh  at  it  while  they  cheer  it  similarly.  I  should  say  the 
Scotch  regard  the  national  drama  as  a  joke  against  themselves, 
and  find  it  a  double  joke  when  English  onlookers  take  their 
applause  seriously. 

A  man  in  the  pit  gave  me  another  reason  for  the  yearly 
production  of  Rob  Roy  at  Edinburgh  early  in  August.  The 
city,  he  pointed  out,  was  by  that  time  swarming  with  London 
tourists,  most  of  whom  were  meaning  to  go  further  north.  "  They 
flock  to  Rob  Roy  in  great  numbers,"  this  pittite  said,  "  and 
listen  open-mouthed,  under  the  impression  that  the  play  is  a 
guide  to  the  Highlands."  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  Rob 
Roy  is  still  a  national  drama  from  the  English  point  of  view, 
and  to  Englishmen  may  be  left  the  part  of  writing  the  apology 
for  its  existence.  j.  m.  baiuue. 
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(A  MESOGAIAN  SKETCH.) 

By  OWEN  BAL AIR. 

During  a  solitary  pedestrian  tour  through  Attica,  I  lost  myself 
one  afternoon  among  the  bleak  Laureionian  mountains,  and 
turned  in  at  a  very  humble  little  xenodocheion  to  ask  my  way 
and  avoid  a  passing  shower;  when,  having  ascertained  that  I 
was  not  near  anywhere  in  particular,  I  ordered  a  bottle  of  Krasl 
retsindto,  and  sat  down  to  consider  the  situation. 

The  only  other  occupant  of  the   room  was   a  splendidly 
handsome  young  Greek,  with  something  seafaring  in  his  aspect, 
and  a  complexion  more  deeply  bronzed  than  is  usual  even  under 
those  southern  skies.    He  greeted  me  pleasantly  and  frankly 
as  I  took  a  seat  near  him  ;  but  when  soon  afterwards  several 
peasants  entered  the  room,  and  sat  down  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  his  demeanour  changed ;  for,  turning  his  back  upon 
the  party,  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  even  pressed 
them  against  his  ears,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sound  of  the  new- 
comers' voices.     In  fact  he  did  this  so  effectually  that  the 
landlord,  having  addressed  a  question  to  him  vainly  twice  or 
thrice,  had  to  poke  him  in  the  back  before  he  could  extract 
the  required  answer.    This  seemed  to  remind  the  young  man 
that  I  might  think  his  conduct  strange  and  uncivil,  and  he 
presently  said  to  me  in  an  apologetically  explanatory  tone : 
"  The  truth  is,  sir,  that  I've  been  at  sea  for  not  much  under 
two  years,  and  I've  not  heard  a  word  from  home  since  last 
harvest — twelve  months  and  more — and  there  are  many  things 
might  happen  in  twelve  months.    And,  somehow,  the  nearer 
home  I  get,  the  more  things  come  into  my  mind ;  and  Kara's 
scarcely  an  hour's  walk  from  here.    Well  now,  sir,  it  so  happens 
that  I've  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  those  fellows,  but  they're 
talking  about  places  and  people  that  I  know ;  I  catch  a  name 
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every  now  and  then,  and  I  daren't  listen  to  them.  I  can't  tell 
you  exactly  how  it  is,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  might  hear 
a  bit  of  bad  news  all  in  a  minute  if  I  did.  Saint  George !  to 
consider  what  one  of  them  might  blurt  out  in  five  words,  thinking 
no  more  of  it  than  if  he  was  bidding  me  good  day.  Says  he, 
maybe,  with  his  mouth  full  of  olives,  or  slicing  away  at  the 

loaf :  1  The  day  old  Ioannides  died/  or  f  At  the  wed  '  Bah  ! 

what  I  mean  is  that  I'd  rather  be  weathering  Cape  Matapan 
on  a  ten- inch  plank  than  sitting  and  listening  to  them;  and  if 
this  rain   But,  by  Our  Lady,  here's  Loukos  Zarkos  himself!  " 

Loukos  was  a  youngish  man  of  low  stature,  in  a  blue  blouse 
and  red  fez.  He  had  a  swarthy  countenance,-  with  Jewish 
features  of  the  unhandsome  type,  accompanied  by  a  receding 
chin  and  shifty,  twinkling  eyes.  I  had  seen  him  standing  near 
the  door  for  two  or  three  minutes  before  my  companion  observed 
him,  and  looking  in  our  direction  with,  as  I  thought,  a  discon- 
certed expression ;  but  he  now  came  forward  beaming  smiles 
and  ejaculating  joy :  "  What  is  this  ?  Andreas  Ioannides  alive 
and  well !  A  bit  of  good  luck,  indeed ;  but  I  can  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes,  for,  let  me  tell  you,  your  friends  had  come  near  giving 
you  up  for  lost." 

"Well,  I'm  not  lost  out  and  out,  you  see,"  said  Andreas, 
laughing  with  some  constraint,  "but  we  had  the  devil's  own 
weather  all  last  winter ;  and  then  I  got  the  fever,  and  was  laid 
up  two  months  in  hospital  at  Smyrna.  I  thought  at  one 
time  I'd  seen  my  last  of  Port  Peiraios.  However,  I'm  all  right 
again  now." 

"  Ah,  by  good  luck !  Then  I  suppose  you've  not  made  your 
fortune  this  voyage  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I've  done  well  enough.  I've 
brought  home  the  price,  at  any  rate,  of  that  bit  of  vineyard 
yonder  above  Melnera,  if  so  be  it's  still  in  the  market." 

"  I'm  overjoyed  to  hear  that,  truly,"  but  the  speaker's 
lengthened  visage  belied  his  words.  "  And  now  I  suppose 
you're  on  ycur  way  home  to  the  old  folks.  I  saw  your  father 
somewhere  last  week  looking  as  strong  as  a  barley-fed  bull." 

"Aye,  aye,  I'm  lound  for  Kara  just  now;  but  I'll  look  in 
at  Krinori  one  of  these  days — before  very  long  either,  I  hope. 
How  are  things  going  there  ?  " 
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"Oh,  jogging  along  much  as  usual.  Georgios  and  I  have 
had  middling  luck  of  late.  The  sponge-fishing  turned  out  pretty 
well  last  time;  the  boat  came  in  from  Famagousta  yesterday, 
and  Georgios  has  been  down  at  Peiraios  seeing  after  things, — 
you  might  have  met  him — but  I  expect  him  home  to-morrow 
or  next  day.  As  for  me,  I've  come  this  far  after  a  lot  of  fowl 
that  I  hear  are  to  be  had  a  bargain  a  bit  farther  up  this  road ; 
you  can  make  a  good  profit  on  the  creatures,  if  you  buy  them  up 
cheap,  and  send  them  on  to  Athens  by  rail,  when  " 

"  And  what  news  is  there  among  the  neighbours  ? "  interrupted 
Andreas. 

"  Nothing  much.  I  don't  know  whether  you've  heard  that  the 
old  Elissa  died  last  vintage  ?  " 

The  old  Elissa's  demise  evidently  was  not  one  of  those  sudden 
blows  which  Andreas  had  apprehended,  for  he  only  said  with 
composure  :  "  Poor  old  soul ;  may  she  rest  in  peace  !  "  and  waited 
for  further  intelligence. 

"  Then,  just  at  the  new  year  Nikandros  Rodopoulos  lost  his  best 
ox;  and  since  before  Easter  he's  been  courting  the  Widow 
Manetou  at  Koropi ;  he'll  be  a  lucky  man  if  he  gets  her.  Folks 
say  " 

This  was  more  to  the  purpose.  Andreas  changed  colour 
perceptibly,  and  his  eyes  flashed  wider  open  as  he  said  quickly  : 
"  Ah,  but  his  daughter,  his  children — what  do  they  think  of  a 
stepmother  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  for  the  girl,"  began  the  other,  speaking  with  a  sort 
of  confused  hesitation,  "  it  won't,  I  suppose,  make  so  much 
difference  to  her,  you  see,  after  all — being  married  out  of  the 
way  " 

"  Married  !  *  Andreas  pushed  back  his  chair  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  and  as  its  legs  grated  upon  the  flagged  floor,  I  said  to 
myself  that  the  bit  of  bad  news  had,  sure  enough,  arrived. 
"  Maro  Rodopoulos  married  !    And  who  may  her  husband  be  ?  " 

"  Her  husband  ?  Oh  well — why  who  should  it  be  else,"  said 
Loukos,  still  stammering  and  hesitating,  "  but  Georgios — my 
brother  ?  That's  what  her  father's  heart's  been  set  on  this  long 
while  back.  It's  an  old  story  at  home  by  this  time;  though,  of 
course,  it's  news  to  you  ! 

"  Well  then,  good  luck  go  with  them  all !  "  said  Andreas,  taking 
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a  great  gulp  of  his  Kraal  retsin&to,  and  thereupon  rising  abruptly. 
"  The  shower's  over,  so  good-bye  to  you,  or  I'll  not  be  home  at 
supper-time." 

"But  we'll  meet  again — you're  coming  to  Krinori  ?  '  said 
Loukos  interrogatively ;  and  he  watched  for  the  answer  with  a 
furtive  anxiety  in  his  twinkling  glances. 

"  Not  J,  indeed  ;  when  a  man  has  only  a  week  on  shore,  he'd 
rather  spend  it  with  his  relations  and  friends  than  tramp  over  the 
country  for  nothing  at  all." 

"  Only  a  week — to  be  sure  that's  a  very  short  while  for  you  to 
be  with  your  old  father  and  mother — and  after  such  an  absence. 
Certainly  nobody  could  expect  you  to  leave  them.  But  I  had  no 
notion  you  were  to  be  off  again  so  soon." 

"  The  Olga  sails  for  Odessa  on  Saturday,  and  I'm  second  in 
command  if  I  choose.  I'm  not  likely  to  throw  away  a  good  berth 
in  a  hurry." 

With  these  words  Andreas  was  striding  out  of  the  room  ; 
and  I  presently  saw  his  lofty  head  pass  across  the  small-paned 
window ;  an  admirable  study  for  an  irate  Apollon.  The  ugly 
Loukos  sat  sipping  his  wine  meditatively  for  some  minutes 
longer  before  he  went  his  way ;  and  I  shortly  afterwards  took 
my  departure,  intending  to  push  on  to  Liopesi,  a  village  some 
fifteen  miles  distant,  and  little  expecting  to  fall  in  again  with 
my  chance  companions.  In  this  I  was  mistaken  however,  for 
towards  dusk  I  put  my  foot  into  an  unusually  deep  rut  in  a 
lonely  lane,  and  sprained  my  ankle  so  severely  that  I  was 
quite  unable  to  continue  my  pilgrimage  ;  in  which  distressful 
plight  I  was  overtaken  by  Loukos  Zarkos  with  his  ox-cart,  who 
offered  me  a  lift  to  his  home  at  a  place  called  Krinori,  where  he 
stated  that  he  owned  a  room — a  spacious  and  splendid  room ! — 
with  a  bed — an  excellent  and  handsome  bed  !  —both  entirely  at 
my  service.  I  was,  under  the  circumstances,  glad  to  accept  his 
offer;  and  long  after  dark  we  arrived  at  slumbering  Krinori, 
where  the  room  and  bed  much  transcended  my  hopes,  by  proving 
to  be  quite  clean  and  fairly  comfortable. 

Accident  having  thus  brought  me  to  Krinori,  both  place  and 
people  took  my  fancy,  and  I  remained  there  for  several  days. 
Krinori  is  situated  in  a  small  valley  shaped  like  a  daisy-petal, 
and  filled  with  olive-groves  and  vineyards,  which  run  up  the 
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slopes  of  the  encircling  hills.  At  the  rounded  end  are  grouped 
the  cluster  of  cottages  forming  the  little  hamlet,  which  is 
so  insignificant  that  it  possesses  no  chapel,  or  even  tavern,  of 
its  own  ;  its  inhabitants  depending  for  those  advantages  upon 
a  slightly  larger  village  in  a  neighbouring  valley.  The  building 
of  which  my  room  formed  a  part  was  the  largest  in  the  hamlet, 
where  it  occupied  a  central  position,  and  it  was  then  tenanted 
jointly  by  the  brothers  Zarkos,  to  whom  my  chamber  belonged, 
and  by  an  elderly  couple  named  Arphoutos.  The  cottage 
fronted  the  south-east,  and  round  two  sides  of  it  ran  a  creeper- 
wreathed  verandah  sheltering  a  wooden  bench,  which  commanded 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  straight,  white,  shadow-flecked 
road  leading  up  the  valley,  and  of  the  two  or  three  small  cottages 
on  either  hand.  Upon  this  bench,  my  sprain  precluding  much 
locomotion,  it  became  my  custom  to  spend  the  greater  portion 
of  the  day,  but  not  usually  alone.  For  as  it  was  early  June, 
months  before  -the  grapes  or  olives  could  be  gathered,  the 
Krinorians  had  much  spare  time  on  hand,  and  were  often 
pleased  to  bestow  their  leisure  upon  me.  On  these  occasions 
they  discoursed  to  me  so  freely  about  their  own  and  their 
neighbours'  domestic  affairs,  that  I  soon  learned  more  than 
one  curious  story ;  but  at  present  I  will  speak  only  of  some 
particulars  gathered  about  the  family  Rodopoulos,  which 
comprised  a  father,  two  small  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Maro.  The 
latter,  whom  I  saw  for  the  first  time  on  the  second  morning  after 
my  arrival,  as  she  passed  by  on  her  way  to  the  well  round  the 
corner,  was  tall  and  slender,  and  looked  about  seventeen,  but  was 
probably  a  year  or  two  younger.  She  was  also  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  not  simply  pretty,  but  perfect,  from  "  the  delicate 
Arab  arch  of  her  feet "  to  the  soft  black  tresses  that  coiled 
richly  round  her  small  classically  shaped  head,  leaving  a  dusky 
down  to  shade  her  great  lustrous  eyes,  and  blow  away  from  the 
faultless  curves  of  cheeks  whose  clear  tint,  though  not  sun- 
browned,  made  you  think  of  the  open  air  whenever  she  came  into 
a  room.  Maro's  beauty  was  patent  and  indisputable,  and  its  effect 
was  only  heightened  for  me  by  a  certain  wistful  melancholy  in 
her  expression,  which  harmonized  very  well  with  what  I  had 
learned,  or  fancied,  respecting  her  circumstances.  For  it  will  be 
remembered  that  my  present  landlord's  conversation  at  the  inn 
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had  already  put  me  in  possession  of  the  facts  that  she  was 
motherless,  and  menaced  with  a  stepmother,  and  that  she  had 
recently  made  a  match  more,  it  would  seem,  in  accordance  with 
her  father's  views  than  with  her  own.  Her  looks,  too,  were  all 
the  more  important  data,  because  they  remained  the  only  in- 
formation about  her  frame  of  mind  that  I  obtained  at  first- 
hand, as,  after  the  manner  of  Greek  girls,  she  kept  strictly  in 
the  background ;  and,  saving  an  occasional  shy  koX  rjfAepa,  I 
had  no  speech  of  her  during  my  whole  visit. 

I  was  not,  however,  left  solely  to  conjectures ;  other  sources  of 
enlightenment  were  open  to  me,  and  from  amongst  them  all  I  was 
able  to  gain  a  tolerably  clear  insight  into  the  state  of  affairs.  For 
instance,  Maro's  youngest  brother,  Demetrios,  commonly  called 
Metri,  a  brown -faced,  dark-eyed  child  of  about  seven,  at  once 
struck  up  a  warm  friendship  with  me,  and  favoured  me  with  much 
of  his  society  and  conversation.  At  noon  of  the  day  when  I  first 
saw  Maro,  he  had  established  himself  near  me  on  the  grass  with 
a  huge  hunch  of  bread  and  a  short  stumpy  cucumber,  his  mid-day 
meal,  during  the  progress  of  which  he  occupied  himself  in  pointing 
out  to  me  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  surrounding  landscape: 
the  Arphoutos  mule  tethered  under  a  plane-tree  ;  his  father's  dog 
barking  at  the  old  Spero's  pigs ;  the  lilac-bush  which  was  struck 
by  lightning  last  autumn,  and  so  forth.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  Maro  came  by  again  with  her  two-handled  pitcher, 
whereupon  he  observed :  "  And  that's  my  sister." 

fi  Ah,  your  married  sister  ? "  I  said,  not  unwilling  to  pursue  the 
subject,  but  Metri's  answer  was  unexpected  and  puzzling.  "  No 
indeed,  she's  not,"  he  said,  "  Maro's  not  married.  They're  talking 
about  it  often,  but  she  says  she  never  will  be ;  not  if  she  lives  to 
be  as  old  as  a  crow." 

"  Not  married !  "I  thought  to  myself,  "then  what  was  the  meaning 
of  Loukos  Zarkos'  assertion  at  the  inn  the  other  day  ?  He  had 
stated  distinctly  that  she  was  married  to  his  brother.  Were  there 
two  Maro  Rodopouloses  in  this  little  place  ? "  My  curiosity  took  a 
keener  edge,  and  I  was  glad  to  perceive  that  Metri  seem  inclined 
to  enlarge  upon  the  topic  with  a  copiousness  and  fluency  which 
called  for  little  comment  or  question  from  me. 

"  Father  wants  her  to  marry  Georgios  Zarkos,"  he  said,  "and 
Georgios  wants  to  marry  her  too,  I  think.    I  don't  know  why  she 
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won't ;  I  would  if  I  were  she,  for  he  alwa}^s  brings  her  sweetmeats 
when  he  comes  home  from  anywhere.  She  always  gives  them 
to  me ;  she  says  she  doesn't  like  them.  Anyhow,"  he  resumed 
after  a  large  mouthful  of  cucumber,  "  father  says  he  can't  afford 
to  keep  her  any  longer,  since  we've  lost  the  ox.  It  was  a  terrible 
thing  for  him  to  die,  but  he'd  had  a  most  awful  cough  all  the 
winter,  like  this — "  here  Metri  produced  a  series  of  truly  alarming 
sounds — "  and  then  one  morning  we  found  him  lying  in  the  stall 
with  all  his  legs  quite  stiff;  so  now  we've  no  ox,  only  a  donkey." 

"  And  so,"  I  observed,  "  as  your  father  can't  afford  to  keep  your 
sister  any  longer,  she  must  marry  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Metri,  wagging  his  head  in  a  decided  negation 
which  he  clinched  with  two  emphatic  nods,  "  she  says  she  won't 
— never,  never.  And  father  says  she  will  have  to  go  and  live 
with  brother  Stavris  up  at  Salonika,  and  mind  the  children;  but 
she  doesn't  want  to  do  that  either,  and  cries,  and  says  it  is  so 
far  off.  Stavris  lias  a  wife  and  a  shop,  but  we  never  saw  them, 
and  one  has  to  go  there  in  a  ship.  But  if  Maro  married  Georgios, 
he  would  give  us  another  ox ;  and  father  says  her  head  is  as  full 
of  folly  as  if  it  had  been  sown  out  of  a  bottomless  sieve,  and  that 
it's  time  she  got  rid  of  it.  /  thiuk  she's  a  great  fool.  Do  you 
know  what  she  did  last  Thursday  ?  Old  Spero  was  going  to 
Koropi,  and  I  saw  her  giving  him  the  last  pentdra  she  had  left 
out  of  the  drachme  father  gave  her  at  the  new  year,  just  before 
the  poor  ox  died ;  and  I  thought  she  was  sending  for  loukoumia 
— in  fact,  I  was  certain  she  was  sending  for  some,  because  she 
looked  at  me  several  times,  and  then  at  the  'pcntara;  and  I  even 
pulled  her  sleeve,  and  said  I  liked  the  pink  sort  best,  but  she 
only  muttered  to  herself:  'It's  the  last  one  I  have.'  And  what 
do  you  think  she'd  sent  for  after  all  ?  A  lot  of  nasty  little 
candles  to  burn  in  the  chapel,  not  another  thing.  I'd  have  liked 
to  have  smashed  them  all  up.  It's  true  that  she  begged  a 
handful  of  Karouba-beans  for  us  from  Kuria  Arphoutou  to  make 
up,  but  seven  Karouba-beans  aren't  much;  and  what's  the  sense 
of  nasty  little  candles  ?  Yanni "  (his  brother  two  or  three  years 
senior)  "  says  he  supposes  she's  going  to  be  like  the  old  Zachara 
over  yonder,  who's  always  burning  candles  to  bring  back  her 
husband  from  the  sea,  which  is  a  very  silly  thing  to  do,  because 
his  ship  went  down  off*  Cape  Malea  in  a  great  storm  one  winter 
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ever  so  many  years  ago.  And  now  Maro  hasn't  a  lej)ton  left  to 
buy  anything." 

"Then  do  you  think  your  sister  also  wants  to  bring  back 
somebody  from  the  sea  ?  " 

"  How  can  she  want  to  bring  somebody  back,  when  there  isn't 
anybody  away  ?  It's  just  all  nonsense,  and  besides  that  she 
won't  swing  with  the  other  girls  in  the  evening,  or  dance,  or 
do  anything  one  likes.  And  I  can  tell  you  sometimes  she's  as 
cross  as  a  scorpion,  and  you  never  can  know  when  she  won't 
begin  to  cry  about  nothing  at  all.  Last  night  she  cried  because 
blind  Athanasios  played  on  his  fiddle.  He  came  back  here 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  this  year,  for  in  the  winter  he  lives 
with  his  mother  away  at  Lefsina,  and  in  the  summer  he  goes 
about  with  his  fiddle  and  sings.  He  sings  vintage  songs  all  the 
while,  because  he  can't  see  that  the  grapes  aren't  half  ripe;  why 
even  the  soultanina  won't  be  fit  to  gather  for  the  next  two 
months  nearly,  father  says.  But  last  night  when  he  came  round 
to  our  door  playing  beautifully,  Maro  wouldn't  listen  to  it,  but 

begun  to  cry,  and  ran  away  into  the  garden  My  life ! " 

Metri  exclaimed  here,  breaking  off  the  thread  of  his  narrative 
"  I  heard  something,  didn't  you  ?  " 

The  squeak  of  a  fiddle  did  sound  distinctly  from  a  clump  of 
trees  not  far  distant,  and  Metri,  bolting  his  last  bit  of  cucumber, 
was  off  like  a  shot  to  join  blind  Athanasios's  audience. 

The  child's  naive,  though  fragmentary  and  lopsided,  relation 
had  interested  and  perplexed  me,  so  that  I  felt  anxious  to  supple- 
ment it  by  further  details  about  the  Rodopoulos  family,  and  I 
was  soon  enabled  to  do  this,  as  Petros  Arphoutos,  in  his  blue 
blouse,  made  his  appearance,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
spending  that  day's  siesta  in  a  chat,  the  course  of  which  I  easily 
steered  towards  the  desired  topic.  Petros  spoke  of  Rodopoulos 
pere  as  an  honest  fellow  and  a  good  neighbour,  who  had 
had  bad  luck  ever  since  his  wife  died,  poor  soul !  three  or  four 
years  back.  But  he  went  on  to  express  marked  disapproval 
of  Nikandros's  unaccountable  weak-mindedness  in  permitting 
Maro  to  throw  away  her  chance  of  so  well-to-do  a  husband  as 
Georgios  Zarkos,  who  had  been  courting  her  for  the  last  six 
months  without  effect.  This  was  all  the  stranger,  considering 
that  the  girl's  presence  in  his  house  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
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of  Nikandros's  own  wishes  with  regard  to  the  wealthy  widow 
Manetou,  who  stood  out  that  she  would  not  set  up  housekeeping 
along  with  a  grown-up  daughter.  "  However,"  proceeded  Petros, 
"  I  think  he's  determined  at  last  to  get  both  weddings  over  out 
of  the  way  before  the  vintage  begins,  or  else  to  pack  Maro  off 
to  her  married  brother  at  Salonika,  who  would  keep  her  to  mind 
his  children.  Certainly,  I'm  glad  that  my  children  are  all  out 
in  the  world,  for  they're  a  troublesome  crop  to  raise.  Not  that 
I'd  ever  have  let  mine  set  themselves  up  against  me  in  such  a 
fashion.  Refuse  Georgios  Zarkos  indeed  !  Perhaps  the  Diadochos 
would  suit  her,  or  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ! 

But  though  Kurios  Arphoutos'  strong  opinion  respecting  the 
great  eligibility  of  Georgios  as  a  parti  was  generally  shared  by 
the  little  community,  it  was  evident  that  the  brothers  Zarkos 
were  far  from  popular  at  Krinori.  Nor  was  this  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  not  only  were  their  manners  and  appearance 
unprepossessing,  but  their  circumstances  were  calculated  to  raise 
a  jealous  feeling  among  their  neighbours.  The  brothers,  like 
everybody  else,  owned  and  tilled  a  few  hektars  of  land ;  but, 
unlike  anybody  else,  they  were  not  wholly  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  upon  the  produce  of  their  fields.  They  were  men  of 
various  resources,  concerning  which  I  could  only  vaguely  gather 
that  they  had  shares  in  several  trading  vessels  and  other  mercan- 
tile ventures,  often  calling  for  the  presence  of  them  at  Port 
Peiraios  or  elsewhere.  Now  this,  albeit,  doubtless  not  necessarily 
iniquitous,  was  enough,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  their 
churlish  and  niggardly  habits,  to  make  them  the  subject  of  much 
unflattering  surmise ;  and  I  may  mention,  among  the  least  sensa- 
tional of  current  rumours,  the  statements  that  Loukos  had  a  wife 
and  family  at  Port  Peiraios,  and  that  when  Georgios  visited 
Athens  he  wore  a  black  coat  and  silk  hat,  and  frequented  the 
fashionable  Kafeion  tou  Solonos  in  the  Piateias  tes  Omonoias. 

Anna  Lavriades,  a  kindly  middle-aged  dame,  who  lodged  next 
door  to  the  Rodopouloses,  and  who  not  long  since  had  nursed 
Georgios  Zarkos  through  a  serious  illness,  was  the  only  one  of 
their  neighbours  to  whom  I  ever  knew  them  to  show  any  dis- 
interested friendliness.  Indeed,  during  my  visit,  Loukos  actually 
presented  her  with  one  of  his  cheap  hens.  The  creature  was,  it 
is  true,  very  lame  and  dishevelled  looking ;  still,  the  gift  showed 
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a  good  intention,  and  made  an  immense  impression  upon  its 
simple-minded  recipient. 

I  had  little  direct  communication  with  the  brothers,  but  I  was 
not  seldom  a  listener  to  their  discourse,  for  their  room  was 
separated  from  mine  merely  by  a  man}^-chinked  boarding  through 
which  every  word  spoken  in  either  apartment  found  its  way 
unimpeded  ;  moreover,  my  favourite  seat  was  on  the  bench  close 
by  their  unglazed  window,  inside  which  they  spent  most  of 
their  spare  time,  smoking  very  large  and  atrocious  cigars,  pro- 
cured from  some  Italian  port,  and  talking  to  one  another  in  sullen, 
grumbling  tones.  As  I  was  always  careful  to  apprise  them  of 
my  proximity,  which  they  persistently  disregarded,  I  had  no 
scruple  about  listening  to  their  remarks :  and  I  can  truthfully 
own  that  I  rarely  heard  them  say  a  good  word  of  anybody,  or 
express  gratification  at  anything  which  did  not  involve  the 
annoyance  or  injury  of  some  other  person. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  usual  place  in  the  evening,  soon  after  my 
conversation  with  Kurios  Arphoutos,  when  I  heard  Georgios, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Athens,  imparting  his  news  to  Loukos 
as  they  ate  their  supper. 

"  Give  me  the  cheese.  I  saw  a  man  down  at  Peiraios  the  other 
day,  whom  I'd  rather  have  met  going  feet  foremost." 

"  There  are  many  such." 

"  I  was  dining  in  the  Odos  Miavleos,  when  who  comes 
swaggering  in,  as  if  the  whole  place  belonged  to  him,  but  Andreas 
Ioannides  of  Kara.  I  hoped  we'd  seen  the  last  of  that  young 
scamp." 

"  I  could  have  told  you  better  than  that." 

"And  what  do  you  know  about  it?  Nothing,  I  should 
suppose." 

"  Saw  him  two  days  ago,  up  at  Thelgros,  on  his  way  home, 
with  a  pouchful  of  drachmai." 

"  The  devil !  Then  I  wish  both  he  and  they  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Hellespont.    Has  he  been  here  yet  ?  " 

"Not  he;  and  won't  be,  thanks  to  j^our  brother  Loukos." 

"  That's  likely,  indeed  !  Why,  he'll  be  after  the  girl  first  thing, 
confound  him  !  " 

"Not  when  I've  told  him  she's  safely  married.  His  face  was 
worth  a  mile's  walk  to  see." 
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u  You  told  him  Maro  was  married  ?  " 
"  Exactty  so,  and  to  yourself,  no  less." 

Hereupon  there  was  an  outburst  of  wrath  from  Georgios, 
followed  by  an  angry  wrangle ;  Georgios  expressing,  with  many 
uncomplimentary  epithets,  his  dissatisfaction  at  his  brother's 
lapse  from  truth :  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  Andreas  would  pro- 
bably avenge  himself  by  some  act  of  violence  on  a  successful  rival ; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  must  soon  learn  at  Kara  how  he  had  been 
misinformed  ;  while  Loukos  combated  the  former  objection  as 
inconsistent  with  Andreas'  character,  and  the  latter  as  guarded 
against  by  his  brief  stay  at  Kara,  and  the  ignorance  about 
Krinorian  matters  there  prevailing.  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
after  which  Georgios  began  in  a  mollified  tone  :  'Do  folks  here 
know  the  fellow's  come  back  ? " 

"  I  told  them  nothing  about  it.  You  may  manage  your  own 
affairs  youself." 

"  Eah  !  I'm  thinking  it'll  be  better  to  give  out  that  he's  come 
home.  It's  my  belief  that  the  notion  of  his  coming  for  her  is 
what  makes  the  girl  so  obstinate,  and  keeps  her  father  shilly- 
shallying. But  if  they  knew  he  was  at  home,  and  didn't  come 
next  or  nigh  them,  Rodopoulos  would  put  that  out  of  his  head, 
and  as  for  Maro,  she's  as  proud  as  anybody,  and  if  she  found 
that  Andreas  had  thrown  her  over,  why,  rather  than  seem  to  be 
breaking  her  heart  after  him,  she  might  " 

"She  might  take  you  out  of  spite,  as  it's  plain  enough  she 
never  will  out  of  liking.  Well,  that'll  be  a  bit  of  news  for  you  to 
tell  them  when  you  go  to  see  her  to-morrow.  I  wonder,  by  the 
way,  that  you  don't  bring  her  a  brooch,  or  a  handkerchief,  or 
some  bit  of  finery  instead  of  that  sweetstuff  only  fit  for  brats. 
Girls  don't  think  anything  of  it." 

"  And  I  wonder  where  I'd  get  bits  of  finery  at  thirty  lej)ta  a 
pound.  The  girl's  given  trouble  enough,  the  Saints  know,  with- 
out one's  ruining  oneself  for  her  entirely.  I  might  drop  a  hint, 
too,  about  his  having  got  married  abroad.  You're  not  the  only 
man  in  Krinori  that  can  tell  lies." 

"  Perhaps  I'm  the  only  one  that  would  bother  his  head  about 
your  concerns,  and  get  nothing  but  abuse  for  his  pains." 

Herewith  their  discourse  died  away  in  brief  muttered  snarls,  and 
the  rest  was  silence. 
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On  the  next  day  nothing  that  I  need  note  occurred.  I  was  left 
more  to  my  own  society  than  usual,  because  as  two  holidays  were 
impending,  people  were  for  the  most  part  occupied  in  finishing  up 
odd  jobs  about  their  little  homesteads.  Maro  passed  by  at  the 
accustomed  times  with  her  earthenware  amphora,  and  on  each 
occasion  I  thought  that  her  beautiful  sad  face  looked  sadder,  and 
that  her  movements  were  more  listless  and  dejected.  However,  as> 
I  saw  the  brothers  Zarkos  working  busily  all  day  among  the 
artichokes  and  pumpkins  in  their  small  garden,  I  knew  that  she 
could  not  yet  have  been  visited  by  Georgios  on  his  sweet  and 
bitter  mission. 

But  on  the  following  morning  I  missed  her  from  her  water- 
drawing,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  her  family  until,  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon,  Metri  appeared  to  me  in  a  state  of  stickiness 
wonderful  and  fearful  to  contemplate,  with  his  hands  full  of  an 
adhesive  mass  of  what  looked  like  toffee,  but  which  was,  he  told 
me,  composed  of  figs,  almonds,  honey,  aniseed,  and  dried  grape- 
skins,  and  was  exceedingly  delicious. 

"  Georgios  Zarkos  brought  it  to  Maro  last  night,"  he  said,  as  he 
sat  down  at  my  feet ;  "  and  I  found  it  thrown  away  in  a  corner  this 
morning,  and  the  string  round  it  wasn't  even  untied.  I've  got  it 
nearly  all,  because  Yanni  doesn't  like  it  much,  which  is  a  lucky 
thing.  Georgios  stayed  for  a  long  while  last  night,"  he  continued  ; 
"  but  he  was  in  a  great  rage  when  he  went  away,  because  Maro 
wouldn't  say  that  she'd  marry  him,  and  she  said  she'd  rather 
go  to  Salonika,  even  if  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom  before  it  got 
there.  And  father  said  it  was  a  serious  misfortune  for  him  to 
have  such  a  headstrong  child,  who  wouldn't  do  a  hand's  turn  to 
save  him  from  being  ruined  by  his  losses.  And  Georgios  said 
there  weren't  many  men  who'd  offer  to  take  her  without  a  penny, 
and  give  money's  worth  for  her  into  the  bargain ;  and  he  said  he 
supposed  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  she  couldn't  think  of 
anybody  except  Andreas  Ioannides.  But  Maro  said  that  Andreas 
was  no  more  to  her  than  the  wind  on  the  hill-top ;  and  Georgios 
said  that  was  so  much  the  better,  for  he'd  heard  a  man  at  Port 
Peiraios  say  that  Andreas  had  leffc  a  pretty  wife  behind  him  at 
Smyrna ;  and  he  said  that  at  any  rate,  wife  or  no  wife,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  Andreas  hadn't  a  thought  of  anybody  at  Krinori, 
for  if  he  had,  he  wouldn't  have  stayed  a  month  at  Kara,  without 
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setting  foot  in  the  place.  And  Maro  said  that  it  made  no 
difference  to  her  who  came  to  Krinori,  or  who  stayed  away,  but 
there  were  some  people  there  that  she  wouldn't  grieve  after  if 
they  took  themselves  off,  and  didn't  come  back  in  a  hurry. 
And  then  Georgios  got  up  and  banged  the  door  after  him,  and 
didn't  say  good-night  or  anything.  I  remember  Andreas 
Ioannides  very  well,"  Metri  went  on,  after  an  interval  of 
meditative  munching ;  "  but  he  hasn't  been  here  for  years  and 
years  and  years.  He  is  taller  than  anybody  else ;  I  can  get  into 
the  top-branch  of  our  big  olive-tree  there  off  his  shoulder.  And 
once  he  gave  Yanni  a  tin  whistle  and  a  whirligig  when  he  was 
getting  well  of  the  fever.  I  wish  he'd  come  here  again,  but 
Maro  said  this  morning  that  he  never  would,  never  again ;  and  she 
cried  a  great  deal,  and  said  that  she  wished  she  was  with  our 
mother,  who's  buried  where  all  the  cypresses  are,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  over  yonder ;  you  can't  see  them  from  here,  so 
there's  no  use  looking.  And  she  said  that  she'd  send  us  plenty 
of  loukoumia  from  Salonika,  and  new  kites  too ;  mine's  to  be 
a  red  dragon,  and  Yanni's  is  to  be  green,  but  he  hasn't  made  up 
his  mind  about  the  shape.  She  said  that,  because  he  began  to 
cry  too,  when  father  said  she  was  going  to  Salonika  next  week. 
Yanni  says  that  father's  going  to  be  married  himself,  and  step- 
mothers are  always  the  crossest  kind  of  women,  so  he'd  rather  go 
away  with  Maro.  But  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  Maro 
married  Georgios  Zarkos,  for  I  daresay  he's  in  a  good  humour 
again  by  this  time.  And  old  Spero  says  it  would  be  a  fine  thing 
for  us  all." 

Having  made  this  communication,  Metri  gave  himself  up  to 
inarticulate  enjoyment  of  his  sweetmeats,  until  he  departed  in 
quest,  I  fancy,  of  more  substantial  fare.  Soon  after  he  left  me5 
I  managed  to  hobble  as  far  as  the  low  broad- topped  wall  which 
skirted  the  white  road  close  by,  and  here  I  took  up  my  position, 
partly  to  escape  the  odour  of  Georgios  Zarkos'  never-ending 
cigars,  for  he  had  elected  to  spend  this  day  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
chamber,  and  partly  because  I  wished  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
the  villagers,  as  they  returned  in  their  holiday  attire  from  chapel. 
I  had  not  sat  there  long  before  I  was  joined  by  Nikandros 
Rodopoulos,  with  whom  I  had  never  hitherto  conversed  at  any 
length.    He  was  a  fine-looking  man  of  about  forty-five,  whose 
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good-tempered  face  formed  a  species  of  explanatory  commentary 
upon  that  failure  of  his  to  adopt  more  arbitrary  measures  in 
arranging  his  family  affairs,  which  was  deplored  by  his  autocrati- 
cally-minded neighbour,  Ioannes  Arphoutos.  The  subject  of 
conversation  which  he  almost  immediately  broached  was  Salonika. 
About  this  place,  its  situation,  and  the  best  method  of  proceeding 
thither,  he  seemed  anxious  to  collect  what  information  he 
could,  and  the  scantiness  of  his  original  stock  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  regarded  me  as  a  reliable  authority  on 
the  grounds  of  my  familiarity  with  the  neighbouring  city  of 
London. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'll  presently  have  my  daughter  on  her  way  there," 
quoth  Nikandros,  after  I  had  done  my  best  towards  making  clear 
to  him  the  relative  positions  of  the  modern  Babylon  and  the 
ancient  Thessalonike,  illustrating  my  explanations  by  an 
impromptu  map  of  Europe  sketched  with  the  point  of  a  stick 
in  the  deep  dust  at  our  feet,  "  though  it's  not  what  I  could  have 
wished  by  any  means.  But  you  might  as  well  count  on 
a  March  wind  as  a  girl's  mind,  and  you'll  find  larks'  eggs  on 
Christmas  morning  as  soon  as  wit  in  " 

u  You  speak  of  your  daughter's  refusal  of  Georgios  Zarkos  ? " 
I  said,  striking  athwart  the  current  of  Nikandros'  proverbial 
philosophy. 

"  Exactly  so,  sir.  I  don't  wonder  that  you  should  think  it  an 
extraordinary  thing.  But  you'd  have  been  surprised,  I  can  tell 
you,  to  see  the  obstinacy  of  the  girl  last  night  when  Georgios  was 
with  us,  for  we  both  talked  to  her  till  we  were  as  hoarse  as 
ravens,  both  I  and  Georgios,  and,  as  we  say,  sir,  he  can  speak 
plain  who  has  a  golden  tongue.  And  what  did  we  gain  by  it 
all  ?  Not  a  civil  word  would  she  give  him  from  beginning  to 
end,  any  more  than  if  he'd  been  a  rogue  of  a  peddler  trying  to 
take  her  in  with  the  worst  bit  of  stuff  in  his  pack.  Nobody  can 
wonder  that  he  went  off  in  a  passion.  And  all  she'd  say  when 
he'd  gone  was  that  she  hoped  he'd  keep  away  for  a  long  while, 
as  she'd  rather  see  the  wood-devil's  father-in-law  coming  into  the 
house  than  he." 

"  I  suppose  the  truth  is,"  said  I,  u  that  she  has  a  dislike  to  him." 
"  But  nobody  ever  asked  her  to  like  him  ;  to  marry  him  merely, 
instead  of  behaving  like  a  senseless  creature." 
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*  And  you  are  certain  that  she  has  no  other  reason  for  refusing 
him?" 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  up  to  the  present  time  I'd  been 
thinking  that  she  might  happen  to  have  some  idea  in  her  mind 
about  a  young  fellow,  a  sailor,  from  a  place  away  among  the 
hills,  who  came  courting  her  two  years  ago.  Not  that  he'd  have 
been  a  match  equal  to  Georgios  Zarkos ;  far  from  it ;  you  don't 
find  men  with  shares  in  half-a-dozen  boats,  and  a  soap-factory  7 
and  a  marble- quarry,  round  every  turn  of  the  road.  However, 
he  was  a  fine  lad  enough,  and  his  parents  are  honest  people,  with 
a  tolerable  vineyard ;  so  I  said  that  I'd  make  no  objection,  pro- 
vided that  he  brought  back  a  bit  of  money  from  his  next  voyage, 
and  settled  down  on  dry  land,  for  I  shouldn't  wish  my  daughter 
to  be  a  second  Widow  Zachara.  Well,  but  then  he  went  off  and 
stayed  away  so  long  that  we  all  thought  he'd  found  his  way  to 
the  bottom  somewhere  ;  and  now  I  hear,  he's  at  home  again.  But 
it  seems  he's  changed  his  mind ;  or,  what's  more  likely,  has  come 
back  no  richer  than  he  went.  For  he's  never  sent  us  a  word  or 
come  near  us,  and  that  doesn't  look  much  like  courting. 
Georgios,  indeed,  tells  some  story  about  Andreas  having  got 
married  abroad,  but  that  may  be  true  or  it  mayn't.  Anyhow,  as 
it  happens,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference  either  way,  for  Mara 
says  that  Andreas  Ioannides  is  nothing  at  all  to  her,  and  that  she 
forgot  all  about  him  long  ago." 

a  Goodness  forgive  you  for  that  statement,  Miss  Maro,"  I 
thought  to  myself ;  but  aloud  I  said  :  "  And  when  did  she  tell 
you  this  ? " 

"  Oh,  last  night.  Mention  happened  to  be  made  of  him  while 
Georgios  was  with  us,  and  she  said  she  never  wished  to  set  eyes 
on  him  again.  So  I  see  I  was  quite  mistaken  when  I  imagined 
that  her  mind  might  be  running  on  the  young  fellow.  He's 
nothing  to  her  at  all,"  repeated  Maro's  father  with  an  air  of  con- 
viction which  made  me  think  somewhat  meanly  of  his  insight 
into  character ;  and  while  I  doubted  whether  I  should  enlighten 
him  as  to  what  was,  I  believed,  the  true  state  of  affairs,  the 
present  opportunity  slipped  away.  For  Nikandros,  who  had 
looked  down  the  road,  exclaimed  in  much  surprise,  "  Guiding 
Madonna !  who  is  coming  this  way  but  Spiridion's  Thekla  ? 
Now,  what  may  bring  her  here  ?    And  how  ever  did  she  travel 
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all  the  way  from  Kara?  Not  on  foot,  poor  soul,  I  should 
imagine." 

I  looked  where  he  did,  and  saw  at  some  little  distance  the 
approaching  form  of  Spiridion's  Thekla.  She  appeared  to  be 
an  elderly  woman,  miserably  lame  and  crooked  and  bent,  and 
clad  in  ragged  fluttering  black  garments,  which,  together  with 
her  long  staff  and  dishevelled  locks,  gave  her  a  weird  and 
almost  witchlike  aspect. 

"Eh  now,  but  that's  a  pity  truly,  it's  a  pity  to  see,"  was 
Nikandros's  next  remark,  as  he  stood  watching  the  halting 
progress  of  the  new-comer ;  "  and  to  think  what  a  handsome  lass 
she  was  only  four  or  five  years  ago — as  straight  as  a  reed,  and  as 
light-footed  as  a  goat ;  much  such  a  one  as  my  girl  Maro.  Why,  it 
seems  but  yesterday  ;  and  now  look  at  her  lurching  along  like  an 
over-rigged  schooner  in  a  side  wind." 

"  Did  you  say  only  four  or  five  years  ago  ? "  I  asked  in  surprise 
as  she  looked  about  fifty,  and  though  I  was  familiar  with  the 
early  withering  of  Eastern  beauty,  the  transformation  here  seemed 
too  complete  to  be  thus  accounted  for. 

"  Aye,  sir,  scarcely  so  much,"  said  Nikandros ;  and  then,  while 
she  stopped  and  talked  to  some  children  on  the  road,  he  told  me 
the  main  fact  in  the  history  of  Spiridion's  Thekla,  which  was  that 
a  runaway  horse  had  one  day  knocked  her  down  and  drawn  a 
heavily-laden  cart  over  her,  crushing  and  maiming  her  past  all 
possibility  of  cure,  though  many  months'  suffering  had  ended  in 
a  certain  measure  of  recovery,  thus  enhancing  the  misfortune  ; 
"  since,"  proceeded  Nikandros,  "  it's  hard  to  tell  what  can  become 
of  her  if  she  should  happen  to  outlive  her  old  father,  who's  the  only 
soul  belonging  to  her.  For  though  they're  respectable  people, 
and  akin  somehow  to  the  Ioannides  family,  they're  poor,  very  poor. 
Spiridion  doesn't  own  the  bit  of  land  he  farms,  and  he  finds  it  no 
easy  matter  to  get  a  living  out  of  it  at  all;  and  Thekla,  the 
unhappy  girl,  can  do  little  to  help  him,  though  she  does  more 
than  she's  fit  for,  creeping  about  on  the  earth  like  a  wounded 
plover,  to  grub  up  the  stones  and  weeds.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  mishap,  she  needn't  have  waited  long  for  a  husband,  I'll  be 
bound.  There  wasn't  a  prettier  girl  in  Kara  than  Spiridion's 
Thekla." 

By  this  time  the  lame  woman  had  limped  up  to  us  ;  and  scanning 
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her  face  for  vestiges  of  its  marred  beauty,  I  could  see  little  of 
it  in  the  wasted,  pain-furrowed  features ;  but  her  eyes  were  still 
young  and  very  magnificent — large,  dark,  and  strangely  bright, 
with  their  dilated  pupils  and  luminous  grey  irides.  There  was 
youth,  too,  in  the  tones  of  her  sad  voice,  as  she  responded  briefly 
to  Nikandros's  voluble  greetings,  and,  panting  for  breath,  and, 
evidently  dead  tired,  seated  herself  near  us  on  a  large  detached 
stone  which  he  pointed  out  to  her.  The  dust  of  her  journey  lay 
thick  upon  her  poor  garments,  and  even  powdered  the  black  locks 
which  straggled  from  beneath  her  faded  yellow  kerchief. 

"  Well,  well,  Thekla,"  Nikandros  began,  "  I  never  was  more 
surprised  than  when  I  saw  you  coming  down  the  road.  Surely 
you  can't  ever  have  walked  all  the  way  from  Kara  ?  " 

"  No,  only  from  Melnera ;  I  got  a  lift  in  a  cart  that  was  going 
there." 

"  But  that's  six  miles,  if  it's  a  step ;  over  far  for  you.  And 
what  may  have  brought  you  such  a  journey  ?  " 

"  I  came — because — oh  yes,  because  I  thought  somebody  here 
might  happen  to  have  a  bush  of  the  Kandian  barberry  with  the 
berries  ripe.  They're  green  still  at  Kara — we're  later  up  there — 
and  I  want  some  to  make  a  syrup  for  a  cough  I've  had  all  the 
year ;  barberries  are  a  great  remedy,  they  say." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  found 
some  nearer  home.    And  this  is  queer  weather  to  be  coughing." 

"  Oh,  a  cracked  pipe  can  but  squeak  whatever  tune  you  play 
on  it." 

"  That's  true  enough.  And  how  did  you  leave  the  good  folk  at 
Kara  ? " 

"Very  well,  all  of  them.  But  what's  this  I  hear,  Nikandros, 
about  a  wedding  at  Krinori  ?  " 

'  Now,  by  Saint  Georgios,  how  should  I  know  what  folk  say  ?  " 
said  Nikandros,  smiling  self-consciously  as  Thekla  raised  her 
great  shining  eyes  to  his  face,  "no  doubt  the  Widow  Manetou 
and  I  may  have  talked  " 

"  But  no,"  interrupted  Thekla,  "  I  meant  your  daughter — Maro, 
I  believe.  We  heard  the  other  day  that  she'd  married  one  of  the 
brothers  Zarkos." 

"  Then  you  heard  what's  little  likely,  unluckily,  to  come  to  pass. 
It's  true  that  the  girl  has  had  the  chance,  but  she's  fool  enough 
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to  fling  it  away — won't  look  at  the  man.  Why,  so  far  is  it  from 
a  marriage,  that  I'm  sending  her  off  next  week  to  her  brother 
Stavris  at  Salonika.  The  English  gentleman  has  just  drawn  this 
splendid  picture  to  represent  her  journey,"  said  Nikandros, 
pointing  with  pride  to  the  scrawl  in  the  dust;  "and  anybody 
may  wonder  at  the  madness  of  a  girl  who'll  set  off  to  strange 
lands  when  she  might  have  a  rich  husband  at  home.  Not  but 
what  the  married  have  their  troubles  as  well  as  the  single, 
Thekla;  we  mustn't  forget  that.   And  who  told  you  the  story  ?  " 

"  The  Kuria  Ioannides ;  it  was  her  son  told  her." 

"  Ah,  the  young  Andreas  !  I  knew  he  was  at  Kara,  though  he 
has  never  shown  himself  here." 

"  He  came  home  only  five  days  ago ;  he  had  the  fever  at 
Smyrna,  and  that  was  what  kept  him  so  long  away.  But  he's 
talking  of  leaving  again  to-morrow  or  next  day  to  join  his  ship." 

"  That's  a  short  holiday,  certainly.  It  looks,  too,  as  if  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  a  story  I  heard  about  him — that  he'd 
left  a  wife  somewhere  abroad.    Do  you  know  whether  it's  true  ? " 

"  There's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it—  I  know  well." 

"  That's  likely  enough.  Well,  how  would  the  idle  folk  pass 
their  time  if  there  were  no  lies  to  tell  ?  But  you  mustn't  sit 
here,  Thekla.  Come  up  to  our  house — it's  only  a  'few  steps  this 
way — and  get  a  bit  to  eat." 

"  No,  no,  thank  you,  Nikandros,"  said  Thekla,  sighing  wearily ; 
"  I'll  go  no  farther ;  and,  indeed,  I  must  be  on  foot  again  very 
soon,  or  I'll  lose  my  chance  of  the  cart,  for  it's  to  leave  Melnera 
before  dark,  and  I  get  on  but  slowly.  I'll  just  sit  here  a  bit,  and 
then  go  the  way  I  came." 

"  But  that's  folly  ;  you'll  never  be  able  to  start  off  again  with- 
out a  longer  rest.  And,  may  I  ask,  do  you  intend  to  go  home 
without  those  wonderful  barberries  after  all  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Saint  Anna  !  "  said  Thekla,  laughing  unmirthfully, "  how 
I  forget  things !   I  believe  the  heat  of  the  sun  confuses  my  head." 

"  Well,  we've  none  ourselves,  but  I  can  easily  get  you  some  out 
of  our  neighbour's  garden.  I  see  you've  brought  nothing  to  carry 
them  in,  however  I  daresay  we  can  manage  somehow.  I'll  send 
one  of  the  children  with  them  directly,  and  a  drink  and  a  bit 
of  food."  Nikandros  turned  away  in  the  direction  of  his  house, 
murmuring  to  himself :  u  If  I  had  the  unhappy  ox,  now,  and  if 
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the  poor  ass  wasn't  lame,  I  could  give  her  a  lift.  I  wonder  could 
I  by  any  means  get  the  loan  " 

After  he  had  gone,  Thekla  sat  motionless,  leaning  her  head  on 
her  hands,  only  raising  it  now  and  then  to  decline  the  hospitable 
invitations  of  a  few  women,  who  seeing  that  she  was  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Rodopoulos  family,  ventured  to  approach  the  uncanny 
looking  stranger.  Before  many  minutes  had  passed,  Maro  was 
seen  coming  from  her  house,  bringing  the  barberries  wrapped  up 
in  a  large  crinkled  leaf,  deftly  skewered  at  the  corners  with 
cactus-spines,  and  also  carrying  a  wooden  plate  of  bread  and 
olives,  a  thick-rimmed  tumbler  of  wine,  and  a  small  water-jar. 
She  was  very  pale,  and  there  were  dark  shadows  under  her  eyes, 
yet  her  fresh  young  beauty  contrasted  strangely  with  the  marring 
of  the  face,  haggard  and  lined,  towards  which  she  stooped  to  offer 
her  refreshments.  Thekla  drank  the  wine  and  water  thirstily, 
but  would  only  crumble  a  little  bit  of  bread ;  and  when  she  had 
finished,  she  got  slowly  to  her  feet,  saying :  "  Thank  you,  many 
times — Maro  Rodopoulos,  is  it  not  ?  I  must  be  on  my  way 
again."  Then  looking  hard  at  the  girl  she  added  :  u  Can  I  bring 
any  message  for  you  to  Kara  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  indeed!"  said  Maro,  averting  her  head  with  a  haughty 
gesture.  "  What  message  should  I  have  for  Kara  ?  No  friends 
of  mine  live  there." 

"  I'm  good  for  little  now  to  be  sure,"  said  Thekla,  leaning  on 
her  long  staff,  and  speaking  in  a  soliloquizing  tone  ;  "  but,  at  least, 
I  can  carry  a  message  as  well  as  another ;  that  I  know." 

"  What  did  you  say  then  ?  "  said  Maro,  looking  round  quickly 
with  a  sudden  rose-colour,  "  That  you  had  brought  me  a  message  ? " 

The  ether  shook  her  head.  "  I  brought  none,"  she  said,  half- 
reluctantly  as  I  thought.  "  However,  that  wouldn't  hinder  me 
from  taking  one  back,  if  so  be  anybody  happened  to  have  such  a 
thing." 

But  all  the  light  had  faded  out  of  Maro's  face,  as  she  turned 
away  saying  sadly  :  "  Not  I,  indeed.  Good-bye,  and  a  prosperous 
journey."  And  Spiridion's  Thekla  began  to  limp  painfully  down 
the  dusty  track,  where  the  sunbeams  still  blazed  hotly  between 
the  slowly  expanding  shadows  of  the  grey  olive-trees. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  following  afternoon,  when  rays  are 
richest  and  shadows  bluest,  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  sat  by  the 
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door,  that  Krinori  had  never  looked  fairer.  Few  of  its  inhabitants 
were  abroad,  for  it  was  a  holiday,  and  many  of  them  were 
prolonging  a  siesta  within  doors  ;  but  the  sound  of  song  and  fiddle 
proceeded  from  a  clump  of  shady  plane  trees  at  a  little  distance, 
where  blind  Athanasios  was  performing  amid  an  appreciative 
audience. 

The  singer's  voice  had  just  died  away  for  the  last  time,  in  a 
strange  incomplete-sounding  modulation,  when  I  became  aware 
that  somebody  was  moving  along  the  deserted  road,  though  still 
so  far  off  as  to  present  merely  an  indefinitely  human  aspect.  I 
began  lazily  to  watch  the  advancing  figure,  and  as  I  did  so,  it  all 
at  once  flashed  upon  me  that  this  was  no  other  than  Andreas 
Ioannides.  Yes,  without  doubt  it  was  Andreas  himself,  but 
Andreas  in  his  very  smartest  clothes,  looking  handsomer  than 
ever,  and  also  both  eager  and  cheerful,  as  if  bound  upon  some 
agreeable  errand.  Having  made  this  discovery,  my  aimless  and 
languid  curiosity  changed  into  so  keen  an  interest  that  I  breathed 
much  more  freely  when  I  had  seen  the  new-comer  take  the  left- 
hand  turn  leading  to  the  Rodopouloses'  cottage,  stride  up  the  narrow 
cactus-hedged  path,  and  fairly  disappear  beneath  the  block  arch 
of  the  open  doorway ;  after  which,  further  observations  being 
impossible,  I  had  to  content  myself  with  speculations  as  to  what 
ridding  of  baneful  doubts  and  setting  straight  of  tangled  fate- 
threads  might  be  in  progress  on  its  other  side. 

There  had  been  much  slanting  and  shifting  of  lights  and 
shadows,  before  I  found  an  opportunity  of  verifying  my  con- 
jectures ;  for  full  two  hours  lingered  by,  and  still  Krinori  lay 
sleepily  basking,  with  none  of  its  inhabitants  astir.  Then  I  saw, 
coming  briskly  towards  me  from  the  direction  of  her  dwelling, 
next  door  to  the  Rodopouloses',  the  good-natured  Dame  Lavriades, 
who,  ever  since  my  arrival,  had  taken  my  sprained  ankle  under  her 
special  charge,  treating  it  with  many  curious  concoctions  of  care- 
fully culled  simples.  Just  now,  however,  she  was  so  pre-occupied 
with  another  subject  that  she  hurried  over  her  customary  minute 
and  sympathizing  inquiries  respecting  the  progress  of  her  patient, 
and  forthwith  continued  :  "  Well,  sir,  and  have  you  heard  the  last 
piece  of  news  ?  Why,  here's  young  Andreas  Ioannides  from 
Kara,  whom  we  all  thought  was  gone  to  the  Saints  could  tell 
where,  sitting  as   comfortable  as   you   please   in  Nikandros 
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Rodopoulos'  kitchen.  And  what  do  you  suppose  he's  come  for  ? 
Nothing  else  but  to  carry  off  the  pretty  girl  Maro,  who,  he  says, 
was  promised  to  him  two  years  ago.  He's  brought  home  a  sackful 
of  money,  and  means  to  buy  a  bit  of  land  and  take  to  farming. 
Nikandros  told  me  all  about  it  just  now,  when  I  looked  in  at 
them,  for  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  happen  to  be  short 
of  something  for  supper,  and  might  like  a  couple  of  our  fine 
artichokes.  He's  as  pleased  as  can  be,  poor  man !  It's  Georgios 
Zarkos  who'll  look  crooked  at  the  match ;  but,  as  the  saying  is, 
a  man  who  can  buy  a  gold  ring  will  find  a  finger  to  put  it  on 
easily  enough — his  turn'll  come.  But,  for  my  part,  I'm  glad  of 
the  young  fellow's  luck." 

"  They'll  be  a  handsome  couple,"  I  remarked. 

"  Ah,  well !  we  mustn't  take  beauty  for  more  than  it's  worth. 
However,  Andreas  is  a  fine  honest  lad.  I  told  Maro  I'd  be  well 
satisfied  if  my  girls  got  as  good  husbands,  when  they  were  of  an  age 
for  it,  but  she  looked  as  if  she  thought  there  wasn't  another  such  in 
the  world.  Eh,  sir,  that's  the  way  they  are  at  the  beginning  ! 
And  just  to  see  the  silver  necklace  he's  brought  to  her  :  all  little 
balls  and  chains,  and  with  blue  stones  in  the  clasp  of  it  as  big  as 
the  tip  of  my  forefinger.  Well,  well,  good  luck  to  them,  and 
good  evening  to  you,  sir  !  I  must  be  running  back,  as  I  promised 
Maro  to  look  after  their  supper  for  them ;  in  truth  she's  so  taken 
up  with  him  that  she's  as  likely  as  not  to  let  him  go  hungry." 

Anna  had  already  turned  away,  when  she  suddenly  wheeled 
round,  with  a  recollected  appendix  of  news :  "  You'll  remember 
the  poor  lame  creature  who  made  her  way  here  yesterday  ?  She'll 
never  be  seen  again  in  Krinori,  that's  certain,  for  she  died — the 
Madonna  have  mercy  on  her ! — this  very  morning.  So  Andreas 
told  us  ;  you  must  know  he  was  a  sort  of  kinsman  of  hers. 
Likely  enough  that  long  journey  was  the  death  of  her,  for  it 
seems  she  somehow  missed  the  cart  going  back,  and  had  to  walk 
a  wonderful  number  of  miles.  Still,  Andreas  says  she  was  at  his 
father's  house  very  early  this  morning,  telling  them  all  the  news 
about  us  here  in  Krinori.  And  scarce  an  hour  afterwards  a 
neighbour  went  into  her  kitchen,  and  found  her  sitting  there,  in 
the  middle  of  washing  some  heads  of  lettuce — stone  dead.  The 
affair  delayed  Andreas  a  bit,  or  he'd  have  been  here  earlier." 

The  brief  twilight  was  vanishing,  and  the  stars  were  beginning 
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to  prick  through  in  little  radiant  rosettes  above  the  tree-tops, 
when  a  small  procession  emerged  from  the  Rodopouloses'  dwelling. 
First  came  Andreas  and  Maro,  followed,  at  a  discreet  interval,  by 
Nikandros  with  the  little  boys ;  the  family  evidently  intended  to 
set  their  guest  upon  his  homeward  way.  I  certainly  never  had 
seen  a  handsomer  or  happier-looking  pair  than  were  those  two 
young  people,  as  they  passed  slowly  between  the  cobweb-coloured 
olives  towards  the  tree-clump  where  blind  Athanasios  was 
striking  up  his  oft-repeated  song : 

"  The  vine  with  its  clusters  laden 

Each  bough  to  the  black  earth  dips, 
Dark,  dark  as  the  locks  of  my  maiden, 
And  sweet  as  her  lips." 

The  party  had  passed  almost  out  of  sight,  when  I  heard  heavy 
boots  clump  into  the  room  behind  me,  where  they  were  joined  a 
minute  afterwards  by  a  similar  pair.  Then  there  rose  through 
the  open  window  the  familiar  surly  drone  of  the  brothers 
Zarkos'  discourse, 

"  I  told  you  the  young  scoundrel  would  be  here  before  long." 

"  There  are  many  who  can  foretell  yesterday's  wind  and 
weather.  He  might  have  come  for  aught  it  mattered,  if  he'd  left 
that  cursed  lot  of  drachmai  behind  him." 

u  I  wish  he  and  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"  So  do  I  most  heartily." 

"  And  her  fool  of  a  father  with  him.  I  met  him  just  now  grin- 
ning like  a  zany." 

"  I'll  tell  you  a  notion  I  have,  Georgios :  cut  him  out  with  the 
widow  at  Koropi." 

"  Curse  the  widow  at  Koropi !  " 

"  You  might  curse  worse  things.    Anyhow  you  owe  that  fool 
Nikandros  an  ill  turn." 
"  That's  true  enough." 

"  And  may  I  be  hung  if  I  don't  think  a  beggar's  daughter  no 
such  wonderful  treasure.    The  Widow  Manetou,  now,  has  land." 

But  there  was  no  answer  to  this.  And  in  the  silence  which 
ensued  I  heard  blind  Athanasios  still  thrumming  and  singing 
away  unweariedly : 

"  Dark,  dark  as  the  locks  of  my  maiden, 
And  sweet  as  her  lips." 

OWEN  BALAIR. 
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By  J.  R.  SUTTOX. 

Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Richard  Anthony  Proctor  created  a  profound  sensation.  Upon 
first  reading  the  account,  which  first  appeared  in  the  morning 
papers — how,  on  September  12  th  last,  in  a  lonely  ward  of  a  New 
York  hospital,  alone,  far  from  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  had 
suddenly  passed  away — the  man  who  could  have  given  instant 
credence  to  the  tale  must  have  been  peculiarly  constituted  indeed. 
For  Proctor  was  a  man  who  had  seemed  so  very  much  alive  that 
most  people  who  read  of  his  death  looked  upon  it  more  as  a 
Yankee  newspaper  report  than  anything  else.  But  the  tale  was, 
alas  !  too  true ;  and  the  more  pitiful  inasmuch  as  it  was  coupled 
with  the  tale  that  he  had — upon  just  grounds,  no  doubt — been 
sent  forth  from  his  hotel  in  the  wind  and  the  rain  to  his  death. 
Few  people  will  ever  be  more  universally  regretted.  In  his 
writings  and  his  lectures  he  was  so  very  well  known,  so  constantly 
before  the  public,  as  to  have  become  quite  a  fireside  friend  to 
hundreds  of  people.  Save  perhaps  Matthew  Arnold,  there  were 
not  many  of  his  contemporaries  who  could  be  said  to  surpass  him 
in  his  title  to  that  proud  distinction. 

Proctor  was  not  a  great  man.  He  could  lay  no  claim  to  rank 
with  the  Herschels,  Adams,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  the  rest,  who 
stand  foremost  in  nineteenth-century  science.  He  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  earned  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  'Tis  but  a 
little  while,  and  his  books  will  have  fulfilled  their  destiny.  Before 
many  years  have  passed  they  will  be  found  only  in  the  big 
libraries  (where  all  books  that  are  used  the  least  last  the  longest), 
and  in  the  hands  of  those  who  study  the  past  more  than  they 
trouble  themselves  about  the  present  or  the  future.  And  there 
is  reason  for  this  : — Proctor  has  published  fifty  or  more  volumes  ; 
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his  original  work  could  be  packed  with  the  greatest  ease  into  less 
than  five ;  his  work  of  lasting  value  would  probably  not  fill  two. 
Reading  was  more  his  forte  than  personal  research.  His  skill 
consisted  for  the  greater  part  in  his  great  power  to  clothe  the 
nakedness  of  fact  in  a  pleasant  garb ;  of  raising  up  the  dry  bones 
of  scientific  results  from  their  great  cemetery,  the  journals  of 
the  learned  societies,  and  giving  them  life  and  animation — an 
exceeding  great  army.  In  short,  he  was  a  popularizer  of  other 
men's  work.  In  the  biting  frost  of  a  midnight  in  midwinter,  with 
the  thermometer  many  degrees  below  zero,  with  the  shutters  of 
his  observatory  wide  open,  the  astronomer  would  be  labouring, 
gathering  in  the  harvest  of  knowledge.  Proctor,  in  his  comfortable 
library,  with  blazing  fire  and  surrounded  by  cosy-looking  books, 
would  sit  and  write  accounts  of  the  results  thus  gained.  If  there 
were  no  royal  avenues  to  knowledge,  there  were,  he  proved,  right 
royal  roads  to  making  it  popular.  Thus  his  loss  was  not  so  much 
a  loss  to  science  as  to  the  contemporaneous  public.  But  for  him, 
in  many  cases  the  importance  of  discoveries  would  never  have 
seen  the  light  of  day. 

Nor  was  Proctor  altogether  a  great  writer.  If  he  were  prolific, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  unequal.  Many  of  his  papers  show  a 
great  want  of  balance.  Certainly  he  was  almost  without  excep- 
tion clear.  It  is  seldom  that  anything  he  said  admitted  of  more 
than  one  meaning.  And  where  he  wrote  soberly  and  in  chastened 
spirit  he  was  nearly  always  to  the  point,  and  not  less  eloquent. 
When,  however,  he  attempted  poetical  flights, — and  this  was  not 
seldom, — he  stooped  to  bathos,  and  his  solemn  utterances  would 
have  moved  one  to  laughter  had  they  but  carried  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Artemus  Ward. ,  Often  and  often  his  readers  have  been 
wearied  with  would-be  poetical  accounts  of  the  "  Queen  of  Night," 
of  the  "  Planet  of  Love,"  of  the  <f  Ring-girdled  Planet"  (i.e.,  the 
Moon,  Venus,  and  Saturn),  and  so  forth, — subjects  in  themselves 
too  noble  to  require  aesthetic  gush  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  impressive.  Proctor  loved  words,  words,  words.  Speak  of 
the  sky  to  the  ordinary  astronomer,  and  you  move  his  soul  with 
the  thought.  But  Proctor  would  have  found  it  next  to  impossible 
to  persuade  himself  to  use  such  a  commonplace  term.  To  give 
it  life  in  his  own  mind  it  must  have  a  grandiloquent  name.  So 
he  expanded  on  the  glories  of  the  "  celestial  concave,"  the  "  starry 
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sphere  "  (both  incorrect  expressions,  by  the  way),  or  the  "  stellar 
depths."  Where  he  spoke  of  a  planet  as  being  once  "  full  of  the 
fiery  energies  of  planetary  youth,"  a  more  modest  writer  would 
have  described  it  as  hot  or  sun-like.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  page 
of  Proctor's  popular  work  that  does  not  show  this  marked  blemish. 
Where  he  might  have  said  studying  more  closely,"  his  mood 
would  prompt  him  to  such  uncouth  expressions  as  "  analyzing 
[or  " poring"~]  more  and  more  searchingly," and  so  on.  And  yet, 
how  little  does  astronomy  want  such  dressing  !  These  strained 
figures  of  speech  may  be  compared  to  florid  curtains,  which  shroud 
rather  than  accentuate  the  beauties  of  a  picture.  Few  men  could 
excel  Sir  John  Herschel  for  impressive  writing,  and  he  seldom, 
if  ever,  thought  of  bursting  a  dictionary  for  the  sake  of  inflating 
a  subject  already  sufficiently  large.  Nor  indeed  could  Proctor  be 
excelled  for  simplicity  and  force  when  he  had  not  the  dictionary 
craze  upon  him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  whatever 
in  scientific  literature  which  could  surpass,  in  this  great  quality 
of  simplicity  with  vigour  and  grace,  his  "  Saturn  and  its  System," 
some  of  the  chapters  in  his  treatises  on  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and 
in  many  of  his  collected  essays.  To  those  who  knew  what  his 
powers  were,  to  those  who  loved  him  in  his  simpler  and  more 
English  style,  his  flights  into  the  absurdest  regions  of  u  fine 
writing "  were  painful  in  the  extreme. 

As  a  public  man — for  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  such — Proctor 
had  many  faults.  He  was  not  the  demigod  which  the  effusive 
hysterics  that  serve  the  daily  press  for  obituary  notices  would 
have  us  believe.  What  is  new  is  not  necessarily  true,  and  what 
is  true  is  not  always  new.  So,  had  some  of  the  morning  papers 
concerned  themselves  with  the  old  oracles  alone,  much  that 
would  have  been  new  with  a  vengeance  to  Proctor  himself  might 
have  been  left  out.  Of  course  the  public  has  itself  to  thank  if 
it  gets  misinformed  by  these  means.  Public  opinion  seems  to 
demand  an  obituary  notice  on  the  spot,  and  the  editor  has  to 
supply  that  demand.  The  consequence  is  that  men  who  know  little 
of  the  man  they  are  to  commemorate,  and  have  no  sort  of 
appreciation  of  his  work,  sit  down,  at  a  moment's  notice,  fortified 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  with,  say,  Longmans'  General 
List  of  Scientific  Works,  and  Routledge's  Men  of  the  Time,  and 
proceed  to  concoct  a  biographical  sketch,  to  which,  naturally, 
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they  add  those  specimens  of  critical  erudition  which  have  made 
these  writers  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  that  Proctor, 
who  was  by  no  means  a  saint  while  living,  has  been  raised  to 
the  calendar  since  his  death. 

Proctor  was  particularly  fond  of  wrangling — in  fact,  he  has 
personally  claimed  partiality  for  this  exciting,  if  not  elevating, 
occupation.  The  least  attempt  to  question  his  scientific  opinions 
would  be  met  with  an  instant  rush  to  arms.  While  he  was  most 
tenacious  of  his  own  views,  he  had  scant  respect  for  the  views  of 
others.  Possessed  of  a  feverish  anxiety  to  maintain  his  positions 
against  all  odds,  he  not  infrequently  in  later  years  allowed  him- 
self to  treat  his  opponents  somewhat  unjustly.  In  the  case  of 
two  or  three  gentlemen  of  scientific  note,  this  unjust  treatment 
gradually  merged  into  vindictiveness.  Those  chiefly  concerned 
will  not  quickly  forget  how  continuously  he  attacked  an  eminent 
astronomer,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  graduate  of  Proctors  own 
university,  was  also  a  member  of  Proctor's  own  college.  Every 
trivial  incident  that  arose  was  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  where- 
with to  heap  abuse  upon  this  hated — perhaps  because  successful — 
individual.  And  to  such  lengths  did  this  go  that  even  a  letter 
in  a  newspaper  which  happened  to  be  signed  with  the  same 
initials  as  the  object  of  his  attack  would  be  selected  as  coming 
from  that  quarter  for  certain, — whether  it  came  from  thence  or 
not, — and  then  subjected  to  the  usual  bespattering.  Upon  one 
occasion  not  long  ago,  his  unfair  criticism  of  one  of  the  two  or 
three  above  mentioned — this  time  an  American — brought  down 
upon  him  from  people  in  high  places  a  well-merited  rebuke. 
Proctor's  mental  armour,  however,  was  proof  against  reproof. 
He  lived  entirely  in  himself ;  his  own  convictions  were  his  sole 
judges;  he  was  his  own  Sir  Oracle.  No  man  on  earth  believed 
more  in  Richard  Anthony  Proctor.  His  voice  was  ever  raised  on 
his  own  behalf ;  he  appointed  himself  sole  arbitrator  of  any  question 
he  chose  to  discuss ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  first 
personal  pronoun  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  all  his  writings 
of  the  later  days.  One  of  his  great  failings  was  his  most  pro- 
voking conspicuous  modesty.  Scarcely  ever  did  he  lose  a  chance 
of  showing  how  favourably  he  shone  in  this  respect.  It  was  a 
favourite  expression  with  him,  "  I  venture  to  say,  with  the 
utmost  confidence  (and  I  think  undue  confidence  is  not  a  failing 
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with  me),  etc.,"  quite  regardless  of  the  circumstance  that  others 
might  have  thought  differently. 

Nevertheless  many,  who  perhaps  owe  a  tribute  to  Proctor  for 
their  first  lessons  in  astronomy,  would  be  disposed  to  feel  that 
these  very  faults  were,  for  the  greater  part,  the  outcome  of  a 
nature  prone  to  good,  but  improperly  cultivated.  Well,  without 
being  partial  in  any  way,  this  charitable  estimate  does  seem  in 
many  respects  to  be  just.  No  man  hated  quackery  more  than 
Proctor  hated  it;  and  no  man  lashed  it  more  severely.  The 
charlatan,  the  self-advertising  "  scientist,"  those  parasites  of 
the  national  purse,  the  advocates  of  State-aided  research,  were 
certain  of  no  mercy  at  his  hands.  Proctor  could  speak  feelingly 
on  this  point.  One  morning  he  woke  and  found  himself  all  but 
ruined.  He  faced  his  difficulties  as  a  man  should,  and  had  the 
gratification  of  rising  at  last  to  a  position  of  comfort  entirely  by 
his  own  efforts.  He  could  therefore  afford  to  despise  those  who 
agitate  for  Government  grants  to  "research"  so  that  themselves 
may  share  in  the  scramble.  He  doubtless  felt  himself  to  be 
above  tricks  so  shameless.  And  probably  the  pedestal  he 
occupied  may  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  curtness  he  used  at 
times  to  show  to  others.  He  was,  moreover,  a  good  friend,  and 
loved  those  who  loved  him.  Whenever  he  could  meet  with  those 
whose  opinions  did  not  clash  too  harshly  against  his  own,  he 
could,  it  is  said,  be  the  best  and  the  most  agreeable  of  company. 
The  veneration  which  his  friends  hold  towards  his  memory  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  this.  And  although  these  characteristics 
may  belong  to  his  private  life,  yet  they  mainly  determined  the 
tenor  of  his  public  utterances. 

As  a  theorist  Proctor  occupied  a  unique  position.  His  fancies, 
his  guesses,  his  theories,  all  flowed  from  his  pen  with  amazing 
rapidity.  No  man  since  the  days  of  Lucretius  has  guessed  at  so 
much  and  proved  so  little.  There  was  scarcely  a  moot  point  in 
the  whole  domain  of  astronomy  upon  which  he  had  not  some 
opinion  to  offer.  There  were  not  many  existing  theories  which 
he  did  not  submit  to  crucial  investigation.  In  this  particular 
direction  his  industry  was  immense.  Nor  can  he  be  reprehended 
on  this  account,  for  whatever  sets  men  thinking  must  have  good 
effect.  Speculations  on  scientific  questions,  provided,  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  warned  Proctor,  they  be  not  hypotheses  as  to  modes 
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of  physical  action  for  which  experience  gives  no  warrant,  often 
justify  themselves  by  suggesting  lines  of  research  which,  perhaps, 
might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked.  Look  at  just  one 
instance.  Proctor  was  employing  himself  with  mapping  the 
proper  motions  of  the  stars  in  Ursa  Major.  He  was  instantly 
struck  with  the  fact  that  five  out  of  the  seven  bright  stars  in 
this  constellation  are  "travelling  in  a  common  direction  with 
[apparently]  uniform  velocity.  The  other  two  are  travelling  in 
another  direction,  and  also  with  a  common  velocity."  He  then 
goes  on  to  reason  as  follows  : 

"  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  first  five,  at  any  rate,  form  a  system,  drifting  along 
bodily.  For  let  us  sum  up  the  evidence.  First  we  have  the  comparatively  weak 
evidence  derived  from  the  general  equality  of  the  five  stars,  a  peculiarity  which 
has  in  all  ages  led  observant  men  to  entertain  the  impression  that  these  stars  are  in 
some  way  associated.  Next  we  have  the  fact  that  the  five  stars  are  travelling  in 
the  same  apparent  direction,  and  the  significance  of  this  point  it  is  easy  to  estimate, 
because  the  antecedent  probability  that,  taking  the  direction  of  one  star  of  the 
five  as  a  standard  of  reference,  the  other  four  would  be  found  to  be  travelling  in 
the  same  direction,  is  demonstrably  minute.  Lastly,  we  have  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  equality  of  the  motions  of  the  five  stars,  and  here  again  the  antecedent 
probability  of  the  coincidence  is  so  minute  as  to  force  upon  us  the  opinion  that 
the  actual  coincidence  is  not  accidental.  The  combination  of  the  three  lines  of 
evidence  leads  to  a  feeling  of  absolute  certainty  that  the  five  stars  are  associated 
into  a  single  scheme  or  system." 

This  passage  is  quoted  at  length  because  it  offers  a  good 
example  of  Proctor's  method  of  treating  such  cases.  The  view 
it  contains  was  first  improvised  in  1868  ;  the  quotation  is  from 
an  article  on  "Star-Drift,"  which  appeared  in  the  Student  for 
October  1870 ;  and  in  all  likelihood  it  was  largely  this  which 
induced  Dr.  Huggins  to  carefully  test  the  matter  by  means  of  so 
much  evidence  as  the  spectroscope  could  afford.  The  result  was 
striking.  In  May  1872  Dr.  Huggins  was  able  to  announce  that 
all  the  five  stars  were  receding  from  the  earth.  Here  was  a 
result  which  may  be  said  to  have  justified  speculation. 

Speaking  generally,  though,  Proctor  was  not  as  a  theorist 
entirely  successful.  The  above  is  a  very  exceptional  case.  The 
mantle  of  the  Herschels  never  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  He  did 
more  trustworthily  in  cases  where  there  were  theories  to 
demolish  rather  than  where  there  were  theories  to  raise  up. 
Any  theory  which  was  subject  to  his  examination — and  what 
astronomical  theory  was  not  ? — would  be  likely  to  have  its  weak 
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points  quickly  exposed ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
always  blind — blind  as  a  bat — to  the  weakness  of  what  he  himself 
invented.  There  are  two  particular  instances  which  may  be 
briefly  considered  in  this  connection,  namely,  Herschel's  Cloven 
Flat  Disc  Theory  of  the  construction  of  the  heavens,  and  Schia- 
parelli's  theory  of  the  origin  of  comets. 

As  regards  the  first,  it  may  be  said  with  some  confidence  that 
the  discussion  of  Herschel's  theory  is  likely  to  be  among  the  most 
lasting  of  Proctor's  work.  Herschel  thought  that  the  stars  were 
distributed  throughout  the  star-system  with  a  fair  approach  to 
evenness.  He  could  see  that  the  law  was  certainly  not  true  in 
special  cases ;  but  he  imagined  that,  taking  the  system  as  a  whole, 
we  might  fairly  enough,  with  small  risk  of  error,  draw  conclusions 
on  that  assumption.  Now  if  such  a  thing  were  even  approxi- 
mately true,  all  we  should  have  to  do  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the 
shape  of  the  star-system  would  be  to  count  all  the  stars 
visible  in  any  one  direction.  Obviously  the  result  would 
tell  us  how  far  the  system  extended  along  the  line  of  sight. 
Carrying  out  the  complete  investigation,  it  appeared  that  the 
system  is  shaped  like  a  grindstone,  cloven  half  through  in  a  line 
midway  between,  and  parallel  to,  its  parallel  faces — its  greatest 
extension  being  along  the  radii  drawn  from  the  Sun  through  the 
Milky  Way.  Now  Herschel's  words  of  some  years  later  may  be 
construed  to  mean  that  he  completely  abandoned  this  theory. 
Whether  such  is  actually  the  case  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  his 
admirers,  charmed  no  doubt  by  its  beautiful  simplicity,  held  it  on 
his  behalf  nolens  volens,  and  that  it  continued  to  appear  in  all 
text-books  for  many  years  as  proven.  But  Proctor,  gathering 
together  the  threads  of  the  argument,  was  able  to  prove — 

(1)  That  there  is  a  greater  accumulation  of  bright  stars  near 
the  Milky  Way  than  over  any  other  part  of  the  shy. 

The  obvious  inference  from  this  would  be  that  stars  of  all  orders 
are  more  thickly  strewn  in  the  regions  traversed  by  the  Milky 
Way  than  elsewhere. 

(2)  That  in  the  Milky  Way  itself  ive  have  clusters  of  stars, 
ivhich  are  shown  by  the  telescope  to  consist  of  countless  thousands 
of  discrete  bodies. 

Now  if  the  stars  are  distributed  with  anything  like  uniformity, 
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this  fact  would  have  to  be  interpreted  to  signify  that,  in  these 
particular  cases,  long  spikes  of  stars  bristled  out  from  the  Milky 
AVay  to  a  distance  of  many  hundred  times  their  breadth.  Bat  in  the 
first  place,  such  a  shape  is  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  power 
of  gravitation.  It  is  indeed  the  last  form  we  should  expect  a 
collection  of  mutually  attracting  bodies  to  take  up.  Then  again, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  all  the  dense  clusterings  known  to 
astronomers  have  their  lengths  and  their  breadths  fairly  com- 
parable. It  would  appear,  then,  by  Herschel's  theory,  that  these 
stellar  projections  are  by  a  curious  coincidence  all  extended  along 
lines  of  sight  from  the  earth.  Clearly  the  chances  are  infinite 
against  such  a  coincidence.  Furthermore,  the  sky  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  clusters  in  question  is  often  found 
to  be  very  sparsely  strewn  with  stars,  showing,  it  would  seem, 
that  some  power  had  drained  it  to  emptiness.  Looking  at  the 
matter  with  minds  unbiassed  in  favour  of  any  antecedent 
theory,  we  must  admit  that  the  conclusion  forced  upon  us  is 
that  the  sky  adjacent  to  these  clusters  is  poverty-stricken 
because  the  cluster  is  rich, — in  short,  that  the  clusters  them- 
selves have  effected  this  peculiarity.  The  clusters  would  there- 
fore have  to  be  looked  upon  as  clusters  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
appearance.  Hence  the  stars  might  very  well  be  a  thousand 
times  more  numerous  in  one  given  space  than  in  another. 

(3)  That  there  is  a  marked  connection  between  the  convolutions 
and  windings  of  the  Milky  Way  and  the  distribution  of  stars  in 
its  vicinity. 

If  the  distribution  of  the  stars  seem  to  be  dependent  on  the 
Milky  Way,  so  the  configuration  of  the  Milky  Way  seems  to  be 
determined  by  these  selfsame  stars.  That  is,  there  seems  to 
be  a  mutual  attraction  between  them,  each  being  influenced 
by  the  other, — a  result  that  could  not  follow  from  an  even,  or 
approximately  even,  star-distribution. 

(4)  That  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  brightest  parts  of  the 
Milky  Way,  there  are  large  patches  of  black  sky  in  which  scarcely 
a  lucid  star  is  to  be  seen. 

Very  often,  too,  the  edges  of  these  "  coal-sacks  "  (as  the  dark 
spaces  are  aptly  termed)  are  very  sharply  defined.  According 
to  Herschel's  assumption,  these  would  have  to  be  regarded  as 
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long,  tunnel-shaped  openings  into  the  space  beyond,  having, 
like  the  spicular  projections  previously  mentioned,  their  axes 
pointing  towards  the  earth. 

So  Proctor  reasoned  out  in  detail  every  difficulty  that  arose. 
Before  the  arguments  he  was  able  to  advance,  a  mere 
experimenting  theory,  such  as  Herschel's  admittedly  was, 
could  scarcely  hope  to  stand.  Before  many  years  had  passed, 
Proctor  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  the  series  of 
brilliant  essays  in  which  he  had  maintained  his  ideas  was 
accepted  by  all  reasoning  people.  But  here  Proctor  should 
have  paused.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  he  proceeded  to 
elaborate  a  theory,  which  never  really  bore  the  least  title  to 
respect  or  consideration.  How  feeble  it  was  his  melancholy 
infatuation  with  his  own  ideas  doubtless  prevented  him  from 
ever  seeing.  He  tried  to  show  that  the  Milky  Way  is  in  reality 
one  long  stream  of  stars,  of  a  spiral  form,  whose  windings  cause 
the  dark  spaces,  together  with  the  observed  variations,  of 
brilliancy.  Thus  a  "  coal-sack  "  would  come  to  be  esteemed  an 
optical  effect,  caused  by  the  projection  upon  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  sky  of  two  portions  of  the  stream  situated  at 
different  distances  from  the  earth,  and  having  curvatures  in 
different  directions,  so  as  to  be  non-coincident  for  a  space  of 
one  or  two  degrees.  Proctor  quite  forgot  to  explain,  however, 
how  it  came  about  that  the  coal-sacks  were  absolutely  free 
from  bright  stars,  and  poor  even  in  the  lesser  lights.  In  seek- 
ing to  demolish  the  grindstone  theory,  he  had  shown  that 
there  was  presumably  an  attractive  influence  between  the 
Milky  Way  and  the  stars  adjacent.  Ergo,  where  the  two 
portions  of  the  spiral  stream  emerge  from  overlapping,  it  ought 
to  follow  that  the  sky  between  them  would  be  occupied  by  the 
double  number  of  stars.  On  the  contrary,  scarcely  a  star  is  to 
be  seen.  Is  not  this  more  a  sign  of  actual  association  between 
the  two  branches  than  of  separation  ?  Proctor  himself  would 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  note  the  force  of  this  cir- 
cumstance had  the  theory  belonged  to  anyone  else.  For  he 
had  previously,  before  his  spiral  theory  was  started,  used  almost 
precisely  the  same  argument. 

A  curious  instance  of  Proctor's  want  of  self-discrimination  is 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  this  fanciful  spiral  theory.  It 
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was  advanced  at  first  with  considerable  hesitation.  It  might,  he 
suggested,  be  found  to  be  a  theory  which  would  possibly  account 
for  the  more  striking  peculiarities  observable  in  the  aspect  of 
the  Galaxy.  But  in  a  short  time,  after  astronomers  had  read 
his  theory, — and  put  it  aside, — he  adopted  a  bolder  tone.  Mistak- 
ing the  silence  of  those  qualified  to  judge  for  assent,  he  became 
convinced  that  a  spiral  "  is  the  figure  which  accounts  in  a 
satisfactory  mannner  for  all  the  observed  peculiarities  of  the 
Milky  Way " !  And  yet  a  little  longer,  no  more  evidence 
having  been  adduced  in  the  interval,  be  it  noted,  and  "the 
spiral,"  or  M  that  strange  spiral,"  was  to  his  mind  an  established 
fact. 

Proctor's  genius  and  his  lack  thereof  are  shown  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  Schiaparelli's 
"  Capture  Theory  "  of  comets.  The  same  marvellous  capacity  for 
destruction  (using  the  word  in  its  strictest  sense),  and  the  same 
want  of  power  of  construction,  are  still  ascendant.  Schiaparelli's 
reasoning  was  this:  Suppose  a  large  flight  of  meteors — or  a 
comet,  which  in  this  connection  is  much  the  same  thing — to 
be  travelling  through  space  with  a  velocity  entirely  its  own,  and 
to  come  eventually  within  the  sphere  of  the  sun's  attraction. 
Then  it  might  so  happen  that  an  encounter  with,  or  near 
approach  to,  one  of  the  great  planets  would  convert  an  orbit 
previously  hyperbolical  into  an  orbit  of  an  elliptical  form. 
Thenceforth  the  flight  would  be  permanently  attached  to  the 
solar  system.  In  the  course  of  ages  slight  differences  in  speed 
with  planetary  perturbations,  would  convert  the  flight  into  a 
ring  of  particles  such  as  the  November  meteor  system.  Proctor 
pointed  out,  however,  how  such  a  result  would  be  impossible. 
He  showed  that  a  planet  might,  under  exceptionally  favourable 
circumstances,  be  able  to  capture  every  single  meteor  in  a  large 
swarm;  but  that  no  considerable  number — perhaps  not  two — 
could  be  made  to  travel  in  the  same  general  orbit.  The  planetary 
attraction  being  so  much  greater  on  the  nearer  than  on  the  more 
remote  particles,  their  paths,  if  they  were  captured  at  all,  would 
spread  out  fanwise  from  the  point  of  encounter ;  and  so,  although 
they  might  circuit  the  sun  for  ever,  they  would  do  so  in  paths 
widely  separated  over  the  greater  part  of  their  extent. 

Up  to  this  point  Proctor  has  the  subject  well  in  hand.  Unfor- 
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tunately,  a  tempter's  voice  was  ever  in  his  ear, singing,  "Theorize, 
theorize."  He  tried  to  make  out  that  the  meteor  systems  are  hurled 
from  the  planets  in  gigantic  volcanic  eruptions.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  November  meteor  system  is  the  result  of  a  volcanic  eruption 
in  the  planet  Uranus.  How  this  last  event  could  have  occurred 
without  shivering  the  planet  to  atoms  he  did  not  say.  But  the 
most  significant  point,  as  showing  the  curious  bias  of  his  mind 
as  a  theorist,  is  this  :  he  had  shown  that  no  flight  of  meteors 
captured  from  space  by  any  planetary  influence  could  be  forced  to 
travel  in  a  ring  round  the  sun ;  he,  strangely  enough,  overlooked 
the  quite  as  obvious  fact  that  the  action  of  a  planet  upon  a  cloud 
of  particles  ejected  from  itself  would  be  of  a  very  similar  nature. 
For  such  a  swarm  as  the  November  meteors  could  not  be  ejected 
in  a  moment.  Its  total  mass  would  be  too  great  for  that.  Some 
considerable  time  must  have  been  taken  in  the  operation,  and  all 
the  time  the  eruption  was  going  on  Uranus  would  be  rotating 
on  its  axis,  besides  travelling  forward  on  its  path  round  the  sun. 
During  every  successive  instant,  then,  the  supposed  volcano 
would  be  belching  forth  matter  in  different  directions.  This 
would  mean  that  the  orbits  described  by  the  particles  of  matter, 
granting  they  were  expelled  with  sufficient  velocity  to  carry 
them  entirely  away  from  the  planet,  would,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
orbits  of  Schiaparelli's  captured  particles,  diverge  at  various 
angles  from  the  orbit  of  Uranus.  Hence,  as  before,  no  ring  could 
be  formed.  But  this  was  not  the  only  instance  of  how,  in 
dealing  with  the  origin  of  comets,  Proctor's  keenness  detected 
the  mote  in  his  friend's  eye  and  then  calmly  transferred  it  to 
his  own : — The  Perseids,  as  the  meteors  of  the  great  August 
stream  (the  greatest  stream  we  know)  are  termed,  do  not 
approach,  through  any  part  of  their  own  immense  orbit,  the  orbit 
of  any  known  planet  excepting  the  earth.  Therefore,  as  Proctor 
remarks,  "  the  Perseids,  if  captured  by  any  member  of  the  solar 
system,  must  have  been  captured  either  by  some  planet  exterior 
to  Neptune,  or  by  the  earth  itself."  We  might  retort  by  parity 
of  reasoning  that  either  some  unknown  planet  outside  Neptune 
or  else  the  earth  must  have  ejected  the  great  August  shower. 
Wherefore,  since  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  the  existence  of  a 
planet  beyond  Neptune  for  the  sake  of  any  theory  whatever,  and 
since  the  earth's  energy  must  ever  have  been  too  small  for  this 
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task,  we  must  perforce  regard  Mr.  Proctor's  fanciful  theory  as 
non-proven. 

But  if  Proctor  will  leave  no  mark  on  the  astronomy  of  the 
future,  who  shall  take  his  place  as  the  educator  of  the  present  ? 
In  spite  of  his  many  backslidings,  he  was  the  man  who  above  all 
others  of  this  century  brought  down  astronomy  from  the  gods  to 
the  haunts  of  men.  His  numerous  papers  on  social  and  religious 
questions  we  can  perhaps  do  without ;  but  it  is  in  the  science 
he  loved  that  his  loss  will  be  the  most  keenly  felt.  And  for 
many  a  day  we  shall  ponder  over  what  he  has  been  to  us  in 
this  respect — teacher,  guide,  pioneer.  For  this  we  can  afford  to 
forget  his  more  doubtful  qualities,  his  angry  bickerings  and 
lasting  malice.  May  the  peace  which  never  seemed  to  attach 
to  his  public  life  be  his  now ! 

J.  R.  SUTTON. 


THE  ETHICAL  MOVEMENT  DEFINED. 

By  DR.  STANTON  COIT. 

The  aims  and  principles  of  the  Ethical  Movement  are  so  very 
simple  that  anyone,  although  with  no  philosophical  education,  may 
both  understand  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  I  need  not 
speak  in  parables,  or  use  symbolic  language ;  but  there  is  need 
of  explanation.  People  are  so  accustomed,  when  religion  is 
spoken  of,  to  look  for  mystical  and  transcendental  ideas, 
which  are  remote  from  men's  common  every-day  thoughts,  that, 
when  the  whole  nature  of  the  Ethical  Movement  has  been 
explained,  they  still  look  for  something  further.  Its  very 
simplicity  makes  them  fail  to  understand  it,  or,  if  they  understand, 
they  fail  to  appreciate  it.  "  Is  that  all  ?  "  they  are  apt  to  exclaim. 
But  we  count  it  no  defect  in  our  Ethical  Movement  that  it  is 
thus  simple  and  close  to  the  working  thoughts  of  every-day 
life.  This  simplicity  is  one  reason  for  the  hope  that  it  will  some 
day  reorganize  the  spiritual  life  of  civilized  nations.  Let  me  now 
set  forth  our  main  doctrines. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  bond  of  religious  union  should  be 
solely  devotion  to  the  good  in  the  world.  By  "  the  good  "  is  meant 
simply  a  certain  quality  of  human  character  and  conduct:  the 
quality  which  we  have  in  mind  when  we  say  that  a  judge  is  good 
because  he  is  impartial ;  that  a  father  is  good  because  he  looks 
out  for  the  lasting  welfare  of  his  children ;  that  a  brother  is  good, 
because  he  causes  his  sister  no  pain  if  he  can  help  it;  that  a 
citizen  is  good  because  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  personal  gain  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people.  The  desire  to  spread  more 
and  more  this  quality  of  conduct  and  character,  and  to  root  out 
badness  from  human  life  is,  we  affirm,  the  true  bond  of  religious 
union  among  men.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  and  more  definite 
than  this  doctrine  ;  we  aim  to  preach  it  everywhere.  We  believe 
that  by  declaring  devotion  to  the  good  in  the  world  to  be  the  bond 
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and  the  whole  bond,  of  religious  union  we  shall  ultimately  induce 
men  to  remove  all  other  qualifications  for  membership  in  churches  ; 
and  that  immediately  men  who  are  now  outside  of  all  religious 
fellowship,  or  who  chafe  under  the  dogmatic  restraint  of  the  Church, 
will  form  themselves  into  societies  for  the  spread  of  goodness,  and 
that  such  fellowships  will  be  the  means  of  thorough  and  permanent 
social  reforms  in  politics,  in  education,  and  in  family  and 
industrial  life.  This  idea  of  forming  societies  in  devotion  to  good 
character  and  right  conduct  we  believe  stands  equal  in  dignity  and 
power  with  Christ's  conception  of  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and 
that  it  comes  to-day  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  a  new 
social  revelation,  for  which,  however,  the  ages  of  Christian  develop- 
ment have  been  preparing  men's  hearts  and  intellects.  Not  only 
is  the  idea  clear  and  definite  in  itself,  but  when  embodied  in  a 
society  we  have  a  social  institution  distinct  from  every  other 
now  existing.  An  Ethical  Society,  a  fellowship  solely  in  devotion 
to  the  good  in  the  world,  is  wholly  distinct  from  every  Christian 
Church,  whether  Orthodox  or  Unitarian ;  for  the  Church,  besides 
devotion  to  the  spread  of  goodness  in  the  world,  demands  allegiance 
to  a  personal  Creator  of  the  Universe.  An  Ethical  Society,  there- 
fore, differs  from  every  Christian  Church  in  that  its  basis  in  the 
first  place  is  clearer  and  simpler,  is  capable  of  being  understood  by 
the  most  ignorant  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  because  all  men 
know  at  least  sufficiently  well  for  practical  judgment  what  good- 
ness in  human  character  is.  But  the  idea  of  a  personal  Creator  of 
the  Universe  has  baffled  the  speculative  efforts  of  the  best  dis- 
ciplined and  philosophic  minds.  In  simplicity,  therefore,  an 
Ethical  Society  may  claim  precedence  over  any  Christian  Church, 
and  from  this  it  follows  that  an  Ethical  Society  is  in  its  very 
nature  more  suited  to  men  of  average  intelligence  and  of  busy  life. 
But  it  also  differs  from  Christian  Churches  in  being  broader  in  its 
fellowship.  It  excludes  no  one  because  of  scepticism  as  to  the 
existence  and  personality  of  God  or  the  divinity  of  Christ.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  distinctly  known  that  we  are  not,  as  a 
society,  Agnostic.  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  knowing 
the  existence  of  God.  We  do  not  request  or  exact  that  a  man 
shall  first  give  up  his  belief  in  a  personal  God  and  immortality 
before  he  shall  become  a  member  of  our  societies.  We  simply  ask 
that  he  have  a  direct  desire  to  plant  good  conduct  and  root  out 
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evil.  As  a  society  we  are  not  pledged  to  any  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Universe,  or  of  conscience  itself,  nor  to  any  theory  as 
to  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  We  are  not  an  Agnostic 
Society ;  we  have  no  theory  at  all,  as  a  society,  concerning  the 
limits  of  knowledge,  therefore  the  charge  which  has  been  made 
against  us  that  we  are  Agnostic  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  brought  as  an  objection  against 
us  that  we  have  no  theory  which  accounts  for  the  moral  enthusiasm 
which  we  possess  and  manifest,  we  point  out  the  following 
distinction :  as  a  society  we  have  no  such  theory,  but  each 
individual  member  may  entertain  whatever  theory  addresses  itself 
to  his  reason  as  true.  One  may  be  a  Theist,  another  a  Materialist, 
another  an  Atheist.  We  simply  maintain  that  no  one  shall  make 
his  theory  a  barrier  between  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  And 
yet  let  no  one  infer  from  our  emphasis  of  goodness  in  human 
conduct  that  we'  set  it  up  in  the  place  of  Grod  as  an  object  to 
worship.  We  recognize  that  goodness  is  purely  an  abstraction  ; 
that  unless  it  exist  in  concrete  acts  and  dispositions  of  the  human 
will  it  has  no  reality  or  value  for  us.  We  make  no  fetish  of  it ;  it 
does  not  exist  except  as  we  are  good ;  we  cannot  say,  therefore, 
that  in  our  view  of  life  and  the  universe  it  takes  the  place  which 
God  or  Christ  holds  in  the  Christian  view,  except  simply  that  it  is 
the  bond  of  human  fellowship  and  brotherhood.  We  demand  that 
no  one  shall  make  the  ideas  of  Grod  and  immortality  the  bond  of 
religious  union,  that  no  one  shall  place  any  moral  blame  or  stigma 
upon  any  other  man  for  not  holding  them. 

But  although  thus  different  from  all  Christian  Churches,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  approach  any  nearer  to  non-Christian  religious 
fellowships  which  have  recently  sprung  up,  than  we  do  to  the 
Christian  Churches.  We  are  quite  as  distinct  from  Positivism, 
Secularism,  and  Socialism. 

The  Positivists  set  up  the  worship  of  Humanity,  adoration 
of  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  past  regarded  as  constituting 
an  organic  being,  as  the  bond  of  religious  fellowship.  We 
do  not  condemn  in  itself  the  adoration  of  Humanity  so  long 
as  it  be  not  made  the  bond  of  fellowship ;  but  when  set  up  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  Church  we  count  it  as  unjust  and  unwise.  It 
is  unjust  to  every  man  who  cannot  naturally  cast  his  motives 
for  doing  good  chiefly  into  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  good  which 
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he  has  received  from  humanity.  Many  a  man  has  a  feeling  that 
although  he  had  derived  no  good  and  perfect  gifts  from  humanity, 
still  that  he  should  and  would  serve  his  fellowmen  ;  in  short,  the 
love  of  mankind  is  in  many  a  heart  deeper  than  the  conscious 
debt  of  gratitude.  We  are,  furthermore,  distinguished  from 
Positivists  in  not  exacting  special  recognition  of  Auguste  Comte 
and  his  services.  Nor  do  we,  like  the  Positivists,  recognize  for  a 
moment  that  the  basis  of  religious  fellowship  is  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  positive  sciences  constituting  the  philosophic  doctrine  of 
the  universe.  We  believe  that  science  becomes  an  unjust  dogma, 
the  moment  it  be  made  the  basis  of  a  Church.  The  worship  of 
Humanity  and  the  doctrines  of  positive  sciences  are  the  Positivist 
bond,  while  ours  is  simply  the  furtherance  of  good  character  and 
right  conduct. 

Equally  distinct  are  we  also  from  the  Secularists.  The  Secularists, 
as  their  very  name  implies,  are  reactionists  against  theology ; 
whereas  we  demand  simply  that  theology  be  not  made  the 
condition  of  spiritual  fellowship.  Moreover,  the  Secularists,  while 
affirming  the  dignity  and  worth  of  this  world,  and  attempting 
to  reconstruct  society,  do  not  lay  down  good  character  and  right 
conduct  as  the  starting-point  of  all  social  reform  ;  in  this  we  are 
more  definite  than  they ;  they  are  in  danger  of  incoherence — now 
setting  up  political  power  and  now  industrial  revolution  as  the  true 
means  of  making  society  happy  and  just ;  whereas  we  would  start 
from  the  moral  sentiment  and  recognize  that  mechanical  changes 
in  institutions  and  the  execution  of  better  laws  must  be  supported 
by  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  community.  Environment  and 
law  also  affect  character ;  but  the  impetus  toward  the  doing  away 
with  evil  conditions  of  life  must  arise  in  men  who  are  bound 
together  for  the  spread  of  goodness  in  the  world. 

We  are  also  distinguished  from  the  Socialists.  I  for  one  never 
met  a  sincere  Socialist  who  did  not,  like  ourselves,  have  the  good 
of  the  world  at  heart ;  but,  as  the  Church  condemns  anyone  who 
does  not  believe  in  a  personal  God  by  excluding  him  from  fellow- 
ship, so  the  Socialists,  by  the  very  fact  that  they  name  themselves 
Socialists,  condemn  all  who  do  not  believe  in  the  transference  of 
the  ownership  of  land  and  capital  from  private  citizens  to  the 
state.  Whether  the  Socialistic  policy  is  in  itself  right  or  not  is 
not  the  question  on  which  we  can  take  issue  with  them.  We 
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simply  say  that  their  doctrine  of  reform  should  not  be  the  basis  of 
spiritual  fellowship  among  men.  An  Ethical  Society  would 
include  both  Socialists  and  Individualists,  permitting  each  group 
to  work  in  its  own  way  for  the  elevation  of  society ;  but  would  not 
allow  either  for  the  sake  of  his  special  remedy  to  break  the  bond 
of  human  brotherhood  with  those  who  differ  from  them.  The 
Ethical  Society  Movement  believes  that  it  will  draw  to  itself  many 
men  and  women  from  all  kinds  of  Christian  Churches  and  from  all 
non- Christian  fellowships.  It  believes,  further,  that  its  influence 
will  affect  even  those  who  remain  in  old  fellowships  until  they  will 
transform  these  into  Ethical  Societies  ;  and  if  devotion  to  the  good 
in  the  world  be  the  right  bond  of  religious  fellowship  it  would  be 
strange  if  this  movement  of  ours  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  all 
conflicting  groups  of  earnest  men.  Thus  without  swerving  from 
the  straight  line  of  our  conviction  we  feel  sure  that  we  shall  draw 
all  men  into  brotherhood.  We  are  not  a  new  Church,  as  Church- 
men themselves  define  a  Church  ;  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  ; 
we  have  no  desire  to  destroy  the  old  Church,  but  to  vivify  it  until 
it  shall  throw  off  all  except  the  vital  element  of  fellowship, 
devotion  to  the  good  in  the  world.  Our  first  and  main  doctrine, 
then,  is  this  which  I  have  been  stating.  We  would  go  about 
everywhere,  but  especially  among  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden, 
urging  men  into  this  higher  fellowship  which  we  believe  will 
prove  the  salvation  of  the  world  from  misery  and  from  moral 
evil. 

Our  second  doctrine  is  that  each  man  must  bestow  the  highest 
reverence  of  his  heart,  the  feeling  of  absolute  sacredness  and 
inviolability  upon  the  doing  of  every  individual  duty  as  it  presents 
itself  to  him.  In  fervour  of  devotion,  in  the  sense  of  absolute  and 
supreme  worth  and  dignity,  each  duty  is  to  be  done ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  feeling  of  inviolability  has  been  an  element  in  religion,  we 
affirm  that  the  doing  of  duty  is  religion  :  with  us  every  attack  upon 
iniquity  is  a  religious  crusade.  In  this  respect  we  are  like  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  goes  forth  to  fight  sin.  Every  individual 
social  reform  which  we  take  up  becomes  to  us,  in  sacredness  at 
least,  a  religious  task.  For  us  goodness  must  exist  in  human 
hearts  and  institutions ;  and  to  bring  it  into  existence  is 
the  highest  that  we  know.  We  preach  that  right  conduct  is 
of  supreme  importance,  more   important  than  doctrine,  more 
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important  than  ritual,  aye,  more  important  than  the  worship  of 
God  or  Christ  in  the  heart.  We  believe  that  right  conduct  is 
the  way,  and  the  only  way,  of  a  joyful,  peaceful,  inspiring,  life. 
We  believe  that  it  is  the  way  to  attain  a  life  of  perfect  selfless- 
ness, which  has  no  anxiety  about  the  future  either  before  or 
after  death,  which  is  willing  to  become  annihilated  at  death,  if 
such  is  the  lot  in  store  for  us.  Devotion  to  right  conduct  is,  we 
believe,  the  way,  and  the  only  way  of  freedom  from  the  haunting 
presence  of  our  own  past  transgressions.  Complete  devotion  to  the 
right  is  the  only  act  of  atonement  by  which  we  can  become 
reconciled  with  our  past  selves.  Thus  conduct,  because  it  is  the 
way  of  life  to  the  individual  and  of  gladness  to  society,  is  of  supreme 
importance  ;  every  other  attempt  at  self-reconciliation  or  to  attain 
joy  and  self-confidence  is  folly  and  evil.  What  food  is  to  the  hungry 
man,  what  water  to  the  parched  lips,  what  the  sun  in  spring- 
time is  to  the  trees  and  flowers,  such  is  right  conduct  to  the  inner 
spiritual  life  of  man.  We  preach  this  devotion  to  the  good  not  only 
as  the  bond  of  fellowship,  but  as  the  way  of  inward  peace  and  life. 

Akin  to  this  doctrine  of  the  supreme  importance  of  right 
conduct,  is  our  affirmation  that  this  human  life  of  ours — even 
though  we  have  no  outlook  toward  an  immortal  existence — still 
contains  adequate  motive,  more  than  sufficient  incentive,  to  work 
and  to  suffer  for  mankind,  and  to  carry  out  the  severest  injunctions 
of  duty.  We  maintain  that  the  grandeur  of  the  motive  to  be 
upright  and  just  is  not  diminished  one  whit  by  omitting  the 
ideas  of  personal  immortality,  and  of  a  personal  God.  There  are 
persons  who  affirm  that  if  these  ideas  be  taken  away,  although 
morality  would  remain,  nevertheless  the  motive  to  right  action 
would  be  deprived  of  its  grandeur ;  but  in  saying  this  they  simply 
declare  that  for  them  the  grandeur  is  gone,  that  in  their  experience 
they  find  themselves  lacking  motive.  And  as  this  statement  is 
based  on  their  personal  experience,  there  is  no  wisdom  in  bringing 
against  it  logical  arguments.  We  can  only  set  over  against  it  the 
testimony  of  our  own  moral  experience — which  is,  that  the  motive 
for  right  conduct  which  remains  although  we  have  no  thought 
of  God  and  immortality,  is  still  so  sublime — nay,  so  overpowering, 
that  there  is  no  room  in  human  imagination  to  admit  any  ad- 
ditional incentive.  If  we  fancy  that  there  is,  it  is  because  we 
have  not  yet  realized  the  significance  of  morality  in  reference  to 
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our  individual  and  social  life,  however  limited,  here  on  earth. 
What  we  must  do  is  to  train  our  imagination  until  we  are  able  to 
comprehend  better  the  beauty  and  social  significance  of  holiness. 
Our  doctrine  is,  that  the  motive  to  right  conduct,  when  its  signi- 
ficance for  our  earthly  life  is  fully  appreciated,  becomes  practically 
infinite  in  grandeur,  and  that  anyone  who  affirms  the  contrary  is 
false  to  moral  experience. 

When  anyone  asks  us,  "  Why  should  I  do  right  ? "  as  men 
sometimes  do  who  think  they  need  the  hope  of  immortality  to 
inspire  them  to  duty,  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  give  an  answer 
that  will  satisfy  them ;  as  when  a  blind  man  asks  us  what  we 
mean  by  the  sun  and  the  glory  of  his  beams  we  cannot  tell  him  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  because  we  do  not  know  the  sun  and  his  light 
but  because  the  man  is  blind.    And  when  a  man  deaf  from  his 
birth  asks  us  what  we  mean  by  music  and  what  feelings  it  stirs  in 
us,  we  cannot  tell.    There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  defect  of  moral 
perception.   The  unworthiness,  the  perversion  of  the  moral  nature, 
implied  in  the  question,  "Why  should  I  do  right?"  becomes 
evident  if  we  make  this  question  more  specific  and  ask  :  "  Why 
should  I  care  for  and  watch  over  my  child  ?    Why  should  I  refrain 
from  beating  my  wife  ?    Why  should  I  not  murder  my  brother  ? 
Why  should  I  not  delight  in  cruelty  ? "    When  anyone  asks  us 
such  questions,  it  is  becoming  in  us  to  pity  and,  perhaps,  to 
condemn,  but  not  to  argue  or  reason.    Men  have  asked  us  :  "  Why 
should  a  man  suffer  and  sacrifice,  even  his  life,  if  there  be  no 
hereafter  for  him  ?    Why  should  Jesus  go  to  the  Cross  if  that  was 
to  be  the  end  of  Jesus  ?  "    It  is  easy  to  tell  why  Jesus  would  go  to 
the  Cross :  he  would  because  he  loved  his  fellow-men,  and  saw  that 
he  could  best  serve  them  by  dying  for  them.    And  it  is  also  easy 
to  tell  to  a  man  who  loves  his  fellow-men  why  Jesus  should  go  to 
the  Cross :  it  is  the  same  reason  for  which  he  did  go.    He  ought 
or  should  go  because  it  would  serve  his  fellow-men.    If  anyone 
asks  :  "  Why  should  I  love  my  fellow-men  ?  "  we  must  say :  "  Stop  ! 
This  is  blasphemy  against  mankind,  and  we  will  not  tolerate  it 
without  a  protest  against  such  degrading  scepticism."    Love  for 
mankind  we  see  and  feel  in  our  own  experience  to  be  inviolable  ; 
it  is  final.    Love  knows  no  ulterior  motive  beyond  itself,  and  will 
permit  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  its  own  justification. 

And  yet  let  no  one  imagine  that  we  are  mere  visionaries  and 
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weak-minded  idealists  as  to  the  moral  worth  of  man.  Although 
we  emphasize  and  believe  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments in  man,  nevertheless  we  recognize  that  belief  in  a  personal 
God,  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  have  helped  to  keep  men  up  to 
the  line  of  duty ;  and  if  we  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  the 
direct  love  of  righteousness  we  should  count  our  movement  weak 
indeed.  But  we  recognize  that  besides  love  for  mankind  and 
conscience  there  are  many  other  motives  to  which  we  could 
appeal  as  supports  to  the  moral  life.  These  motives  are  lower ; 
but  nevertheless  are  necessary,  and  serve  the  cause  of  goodness. 
Besides  the  inward  moral  sanction  to  right  action,  we  would  set 
before  men  the  four  other  sanctions  :  first,  we  recognize  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  among  the  uneducated  classes  of  society  wrong- 
doing is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
wrong  act  upon  the  bodies  and  minds  and  fortunes  of  the  doers. 
We  would  aim  to  remove  this  ignorance,  thus  bringing  home  to 
men's  imagination  the  evils  to  which  they  unwillingly  or  thought- 
lessly expose  themselves.  The  natural  consequences,  which  we 
call  the  natural  sanction  of  conduct,  thus  furnish  us  with  a 
powerful  appeal  to  enlightened  self-interest.  But  to  the  natural 
sanction  may  be  added  the  legal  sanction  which  attaches  in 
society  to  the  coarser  forms  of  wrong- doing ;  and  to  both  these 
the  social  sanction,  the  praise  and  blame  of  one's  neighbours,  may 
come  in  as  a  powerful  supplement.  The  love  of  approbation  and 
the  fear  of  disgrace  may  be  made  a  thousandfold  more  effective 
than  they  are  to-day.  Besides  this  we  can  develop  sympathy, 
and  thus  bring  to  our  aid  the  desire  to  avoid  the  pain  of  seeing 
others  suffer,  and  to  gain  the  pleasure  of  seeing  others  happy. 

But  to  teach  these  aids  to  character  and  conduct  is  only  a  part 
of  our  undertaking  as  an  Ethical  Movement.  Preaching  is  not 
our  chief  means  of  furthering  the  spread  of  goodness  throughout 
society.  We  shall  also  attempt,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to 
change  the  physical  and  social  environment  of  men,  so  that  it 
shall  be  more  favourable  to  a  truly  human  life.  We  expect  the 
members  of  our  society  to  do  more  for  the  community  than  the 
current  morality  of  the  day  demands.  We  recognize  that  work 
for  mankind  of  every  wise  sort  is  the  most  eloquent  preaching. 
There  is  no  way  to  convince  people  that  one  believes  in  brother- 
hood like  proving  oneself  a  brother.  stanton  coit. 


Critical  Notices. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH.* 

This  book  is  an  expansion  of  certain 
articles  published  under  the  same 
title  in  the  A  tlantic  Monthly,  during 
1886  and  1887.  It  "is  not  intended 
to  be  historical.    It  only  professes 
to  compare  the  French  and  English 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century."    Something  may  be  lost 
in  the  comparison  by  this  omission 
of  history,  but  more  is  gained. 
There  is  no  mere  theorizing  in  the 
book.    What  the  author  tells  us 
he  has  learned  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  that  has  been  both 
extensive  and  careful.     He  has 
drawn  no  striking  contrast  between 
the  two  nations  by  dealing  in  broad 
generalities.   Leaving  that  to  those 
who  get  their  knowledge  at  second 
hand,  he  tells  us  simply  what  he 
has  observed,  and  never  generalizes 
without  giving  the  necessary  quali- 
fications.    This  is  the  right  and 
honest  method,  but  then  it  does 
blunt  the  contrast  drawn  between 
the  two  peoples,  so  that  the  English 
reader  is  inclined  to  wish  the  book 
were  about  the  French  only,  and 
that  the  ways  of  his  countrymen, 
about  which   he   after  all  learns 
little  that  is  new,  had  not  been 
introduced  except  by  way  of  illus- 
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trative  comment.  It  is,  however, 
a  book  of  real  value,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  two  chapters, 
the  thoughtful  reader  ought  not  to 
find  it  dry. 

In  such  a  book  we  naturally  find 
our  national  idea  of  the  typical 
Frenchman  a  good  deal  modified. 
We  learn,  for  example,  that  he  is 
sometimes  cleaner ;  that  he  is  not  less 
courageous ;  and  that  he  is  not  more, 
but  on  the  whole  less,  sociable  than 
we  are.  French  politics  are  for 
the  future  to  be  more  stable  than 
English,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  French  Republican 
is  more  than  ever  a  pariah  in  high 
society.  It  is  welcome  news  that 
when  Matthew  Arnold  described 
the  French  as  "  at  present  vowed 
to  the  worship  of  the  great  goddess 
Lubricity,"  he  was  putting  the  case 
too  strongly.  They  are  indeed 
more  immoral  than  we,  but  if  we 
want  to  attack  them  at  their 
weakest  point  we  should  accuse 
them  of  gormandism.  "  Luxury 
in  food  and  dress  are  the  two  great 
parents  of  evil  in  France,"  and 
they  are  combined  with  an  ugly 
meanness . 

On  the  whole  the  book  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit, 
both  by  those  who  do  not  know 
France,  and  still  more  by  those 
who  do. 


*TI  M  Ev* 

OCTOBER,  1889. 
YOUNG  ME.  AINSLIE'S  COUETSHIP. 

By  F.    C.  PHILIPS. 

Chapter  XXVIII. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  purport  of  Miss  Firbank's  letter 
to  Lord  Helsham,  it  had,  at  all  events,  the  effect  of  bringing  that 
estimable  young  nobleman  round  to  Grosvenor  Square.  For  on 
the  following  afternoon  he  called  upon  the  Keanes  and  found 
Florence  alone. 

"  We  have  not  seen  you  for  some  time,  Lord  Helsham." 

*  Yes,  it  does  seem  a  long  time — to  me,  at  any  rate.  But  in 
the  first  place  I  have  been  a  good  deal  out  of  town,  and  in  the 
second  I  had  heard  of  your  father's  illness,  and  I  felt  sure  that  you 
did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  visitors.    How  is  Mr.  Keane  ?  " 

« Very  much  better  indeed,  thanks.  I  was  very  frightened 
about  him  at  first,  but  now  there  is  really  no  cause  for  anxiety. 
The  doctor  told  me  to-day  that  his  recovery  was  assured." 

"That  is  good  news,  Miss  Keane;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
welcome  to  me  because  in  a  measure  it  leaves  me  free  to  say 
to  you  what  has  been  in  my  mind  and  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue 
for  a  very  long  time.  I  am  not  good  at  beating  about  the  bush, 
and  so  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once.  I  am  very  fond  of  you 
— I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  want  you  to  marry  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  is  impossible,  Lord  Helsham." 

"  Impossible  !  Why  ?  There  is  no  impossibility  about  it  if 
you  will  only  consent.  And  I  do  beg  of  you  to  do  that.  You 
don't  know  what  a  good  husband  I  should  make  you,    I  am  sure 
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I  am  an  easy  sort  of  fellow  to  get  on  with — everybody  tells  me 
that.  I  know  I  have  always  appeared  at  a  disadvantage  in  your 
society,  but  that  is  always  the  case — at  least  with  the  great 
majority  of  men — when  they  are  honestly  in  love,  and  as  much 
in  earnest  as  I  am." 

"  I  quite  believe  what  you  tell  me,  Lord  Helsham.  In  return 
I  will  be  equally  frank  with  you.  I  have  been  for  some  time 
past  engaged  to  Mr.  Ainslie,  whom  perhaps  you  may  remember 
having  met  here.  He  has  had  an  accident  that  has  rendered  him 
blind  for  life,  and  our  marriage  has  been  broken  off — broken  off 
by  myself,  I  should  add.  The  truth  is  that  I  did  not  feel  capable 
of  doing  my  duty  to  him  under  the  altered  circumstances,  and 
after  consulting  my  aunt  upon  the  subject  I  resolved  to  act  as 
I  have  done.  Probably  my  conduct  will  not  commend  itself  to 
the  world ;  probably  it  will  not  commend  itself  to  you,  Lord 
Helsham.  Anyhow,  I  did  not  feel  myself  capable  of  making  the 
sacrifice  that  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Ainslie  entailed,  and  so,  as 
I  have  told  you,  all  is  over  between  us." 

"  I  quite  appreciate  all  you  tell  me,  Miss  Keane,  but  why, 
may  1  ask,  should  it  render  our  marriage  impossible  ?  On  the 
contrary,  why  not  let  me  hope  that  now  you  are  free  there  is 
some  chance  for  me  ?  I  won't  bother  you  any  more  to-day,  but 
do  tell  me  that  there  is  some  slight  hope  for  me." 

"  Then  again,  Lord  Helsham,  I  do  not  care  for  you,  at  least 
not  as  a  woman  should  for  the  man  she  is  going  to  marry." 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  about  that,"  said  the  young  man.  "  If 
I  have  the  opportunity,  I  will  make  you  care  for  me  in  time. 
Affection  such  as  mine  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  return  one  day, 
and  I  will  be  content  to  wait  until  I  can  gain  yours.  If  you 
will  only  marry  me  I  will  be  content  with  everything  else." 

"  But  don't  you  despise  me  after  what  I  have  told  you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit." 

a  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  consider  I  have  behaved 
very  badly  to  Mr.  Ainslie  ? " 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  Mr.  Ainslie,  but  his  affairs  have  nothing 
to  do  with  me.  If  you  didn't  marry  me  you  would  not  be  his 
wife,  so  I  am  doing  him  no  possible  wrong.  As  to  your  behaviour 
towards  him,  I  think  that  if  your  feelings  were  changed,  and 
that  you  felt  you  could  not  do  your  duty  to  him,  you  have 
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acted  very  properly  and  very  honestly  in  telling  him  so.  But 
all  this  is  nothing  to  me.  I  love  you,  my  darling,  and  that  is 
all  I  care  about.    Will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  Lord  Helsham,  if  you  care  to  take  me,  knowing  all 
you  do,  I  will  say  yes." 

That  night  Florence  told  her  father  all  that  had  happened 
during  the  last  two  or  three  days. 

"  You  know  best,  I  suppose,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  old 
banker,  "  what  is  most  likely  to  ensure  your  happiness,  and  your 
happiness  is  all  I  care  for  in  this  world.  But  I  doubt  whether 
you  have  acted  wisely,  and  I  doubt  whether  you  would  have 
acted  as  you  have  done  if  your  aunt  had  let  you  alone.  I  would 
far  sooner  have  seen  you  married  to  poor  Philip  without  his 
eyes  than  to  young  Helsham  if  he  had  eyes  at  the  back  of 
his  head  as  well  as  in  front.  But  it  is  for  you  to  say — it  is 
for  you  to  say." 

"  I  have  thought  well  over  it,  papa,  and  I  am  sure  I  have 
acted  for  the  best.    It  is  not  Aunt  Letty's  doing  in  the  least." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mr.  Keane,  still  unconvinced,  "  perhaps 
not.  But  somehow  I  think  that  one  day  you  will  regret  the 
course  you  have  taken.    God  grant  that  I  may  be  wrong ! " 

"  I  hope  you  may,  darling  papa.  But  of  one  thing  you  may 
be  sure,  and  that  is  that  I  will  never  give  up  my  own  dear, 
sweet  papa,  and  that  I  will  take  care  of  him  and  pet  him  as  long 
as  I  live." 

And  the  girl  put  her  arms  round  the  old  gentleman's  neck, 
and  hugged,  and  kissed,  and  fondled  him,  with  the  effect  that  he 
soon  forgot  his  objection  to  his  daughter's  conduct,  and  poor 
Philip's  only  advocate  was  silenced  with  caresses. 

"Here  is  a  letter  from  Florence,  my  darling  boy,"  said  Mrs. 
Ainslie,  handing  the  fateful  missive  to  her  son.  "  You  open  it, 
dearest,  and  your  old  mother  will  read  it  to  you." 

Philip  tore  open  the  envelope  and  handed  the  letter  to  the 
old  lady. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  go  on?"  he  asked  nervously,  not 
understanding  his  mother's  hesitation. 

22  A 
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"  Merciful  God !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ainslie,  who  had  by  this 
time  possessed  herself  of  its  contents. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother  ?  "  cried  Philip.  "  Is  Florence 
ill  ?  For  heaven's  sake  tell  me.  It  is  too  cruel  to  keep  me  in 
suspense." 

"  My  poor  boy — my  poor  boy  !  No,  I  will  not  keep  you  in 
suspense.  Florence  Keane  is  yours  no  longer.  Don't  grieve  for 
her,  she  is  not  worth  it.  Listen  to  what  she  says."  And  Mrs. 
Ainslie  read  aloud  to  her  son  Florence's  letter  from  beginning  to 
end. 

"  She  is  a  heartless  girl,  Philip,  and  you  are  well  rid  of  her." 

"  Don't  say  that,  mother.    I  dare  say  she  is  quite  right." 

"  Right,"  cried  the  old  lady,  "  to  treat  you  like  this  !  I  call  it 
diabolical.  She  is  no  woman  at  all,  and  deserves  the  punishment 
that  I  hope  one  day  she  will  have." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that.  You  only  distress  me,  mother,"  answered 
Philip.  "  And  now  leave  me,  I  should  like  to  be  alone.  I  want 
to  think  things  over." 

Mrs.  Ainslie  went  away,  cursing  Florence  Keane  from  her 
inmost  soul  for  her  heartlessness,  and  vowing  to  do  all  in  her 
power  for  her  unhappy  son  to  make  up  for  the  faithlessness  of 
his  betrothed. 

Philip,  for  his  part,  sat  in  his  chair  all  day,  scarcely  speaking 
a  word,  and  apparently  rapt  in  thought.  Night  came,  and  he 
asked  his  mother  to  assist  him  to  his  room.  This  she  did,  and  he 
bade  her  an  affectionate  good-night. 

"  I  shall  be  better  in  the  morning,  mother  mine.  Don't  grieve 
for  me.  It  has  been  a  hard  blow  for  me,  but  one  is  not  always 
bound  to  suffer  through  the  long  years." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  embracing  her  son. 
u  Can  I  do  nothing  for  you,  darling  ?  Well  then,  good-night, 
and  God  bless  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  mother — God  bless  you.  Good-night." 

Chapter  XXIX. 

The  sound  of  Mrs.  Ainslie's  retreating  footsteps  had  scarcely  died 
away  when  Philip  staggered  to  his  feet  and  groped  his  way  in 
the  direction  of  the  chest  of  drawers.    He  put  his  hand  into  the 
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right  top  corner  drawer  and  speedily  drew  out  his  revolver. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  weapon  was  loaded,  and  still 
retaining  it  in  his  hand,  he  made  towards  the  table,  felt  for  a 
chair,  and  sat  down.  "  There  is  little  now,"  he  thought,  "  that 
remains  to  be  done.  I  will  write  to  my  mother  and  to  Florence, 
and  then  make  an  end  of  it.  I  am  glad  that  all  worries  will  soon 
be  over.  There  is  nothing  worth  living  for  now,  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die." 

Then  he  found  his  desk,  and  taking  out  some  paper  and  a  pen 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

"Darling  Mother, — 

"I  feel  I  am  doing  a  cowardly  thing  in  thus  leaving  you, 
but  1  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  that  urges  me  to 
end  my  present  suffering. 

"  Believe  me,  darling  mother,  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  all  the 
love  you  have  from  the  first  lavished  upon  me.  No  son  ever  had 
a  more  devoted  mother,  and  no  son  ever  loved  his  mother  more 
truly  than  I  love  you. 

"  It  is  hard  to  part,  but  it  is  harder  for  me  to  live  on  here,  a 
useless  creature,  tortured  in  mind  and  maimed  in  body.  And 
though  I  know  I  ought  to  try  and  bear  my  trials,  yet  I  feel  they 
are  too  much  for  me,  and  I  cannot  support  their  weight. 

(t  God  bless  you,  my  own  sweet  mother.  I  feel  that  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  this  act,  and  that  before  very  long  we  shall  meet 
again. 

"  Good-bye. 

"  Your  loving  son, 

«  Philip." 

"  Poor  darling  ! "  he  said  ;  "  may  God  in  His  mercy  soften  this 
blow.  I  wish  I  had  been  made  of  stouter  stuff,  and  had  been 
able  to  face  the  dismal  future  in  store  for  me  were  I  to  remain 
here.  But  I  am  as  I  am.  I  am  as  I  have  been  created,  and  my 
fate  is  beyond  my  control." 

Then  he  wrote  to  Florence  Keane. 

"Dear  Miss  Keane, — 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you  a  few  lines  to  say 
good-bye.    They  will  necessarily  be  brief,  for  it  is  a  great  strain 
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for  one  in  my  condition  to  write.  Blindfold  yourself  and  try, 
and  you  will  see  what  I  mean. 

"  But  I  must  write  to  you — at  least  now  or  never — for  I  am 
going  a  long  journey  and  shall  not  return.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  whatever  bitterness  I  might  have  felt  at  first  at  your 
breaking  our  engagement  off  has  all  passed  away.  Reflection  has 
taught  me  that  you  were  quite  right,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
selfish  and  indeed  ridiculous  on  my  part  to  expect  anything  else. 
Why  should  you  waste  your  young  life  in  acting  as  a  blind  man's 
dog  ?  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  complain. 

"  Still,  although  it  is  but  right  that  I  should  lose  you,  it  is  none 
the  less  hard  to  bear.  So  hard  indeed  do  I  find  it  that  I  am 
running  away  from  the  suffering  that  it  entails — Heaven  knows 
where — and,  as  I  say,  never  to  return.  You  see  I  have  two 
calamities  to  face.  One  of  these  I  might  have  fought  against,  but 
I  feel  powerless  against  both.  Think  of  me  sometimes,  and  as 
kindly  as  you  can.  My  thoughts  of  you,  if  regretful,  are  in  no 
way  tinged  with  resentment,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
happy  days  I  have  spent  in  your  society. 

"  If  you  can  in  any  way  help  to  comfort  my  mother  when  I 
have  gone  away,  I  am  sure  that  you  will.  She  has  had  more 
than  her  share  of  trials  already  in  this  life,  and  I  fear  that  she 
will  miss  me  very  sadly.  Don't  therefore  forget  her,  and  if,  where 
I  am  going,  I  could  know  of  any  kindness  on  your  part  to  her, 
believe  me  that  I  should  be  very  grateful. 

"  And  now,  good-bye.  Remember  me  to  your  father,  and  let 
me  thank  him  through  you  for  the  last  time  for  the  generous 
way  in  which  he  treated  me  in  relation  to  the  most  important 
matter  of  my  life. 

"Good-bye,  once  more.  And  under  all  the  circumstances  I 
somehow  feel  that  you  will  not  think  it  presumptuous  on  my 
part  if  I  sign  myself  now,  and  for  the  last  time, 

'<  Yours  till  death, 

"Philip  Ainslie." 

"  Well,  that  is  finished  at  last,"  said  Philip. 

"  Thank  heaven  I  have  now  done  with  the  world,  that  world 
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which  has  been  so  hard  to  me,  and  which,  save  for  my  mother's 
sake,  I  now  leave  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  regret." 

He  pushed  the  letters  towards  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
then  felt  for,  and,  having  found,  grasped  his  revolver.  Then  he 
fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed  fervently. 

"Dear  Lord,  pity  me,"  he  said.  "Christ,  forgive  me  and 
receive  me.  Thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  suffer  here,  and  Thou 
wilt  not  deal  with  me  too  hardly  because  I  had  not  Thy  fortitude. 
From  the  time  I  was  a  little  boy  and  used  to  hear  and  read  the 
story  of  Thy  cruel  death,  I  have  always  hoped  against  hope  that 
Thy  bloodthirsty  accusers  would  relent,  and  that  Thou  wouklst 
be  saved.  I  have  sorrowed  with  Thee,  my  Redeemer.  Have 
pity  on  me  in  the  hour  of  my  death." 

All  this  time  he  held  the  revolver  firmly  in  his  right  hand. 
His  supplications  ceased,  and  though  he  had  been  much  moved 
and  agitated  in  approaching  the  heavenly  throne,  he  did  not 
waver  now.  He  forced  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver  into  his  mouth 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  hammer  fell  harmlessly,  there  being 
no  cartridge  in  the  chamber. 

The  shock  of  this  failure  made  him  pause,  and  for  an  instant 
he  considered  whether  or  not  he  should  abandon  his  rash  de- 
sign— but  it  was  only  for  an  instant. 

u  God  forgive  me !  "  he  said,  and  again  he  pulled  the  trigger. 
Then  the  bullet  crashed  through  his  brain  and  he  fell  dead  on  his 
face.  None  heard  the  cruel  sound,  for  Philip's  room  was  in  a  distant 
wing  of  the  house,  and  apart  from  his  mother  and  the  servants. 

The  night  passed  away,  and  with  the  dawn  of  day  came  the 
birds  on  the  window-sill,  the  birds  that  he  used  to  feed — the 
chaffinches,  the  tomtits,  and  the  sparrows.  All  was  still.  At 
first  they  stayed  outside.  Then  the  little  creatures  became 
more  courageous,  and  hopped  into  and  about  the  room  in  quest 
of  food,  and  finding  none  flew  back  into  the  garden.  The  birds 
he  loved  did  not  then  recognise  the  loss  that  had  fallen  upon 
them  as  upon  all  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact,  who 
loved  what  was  generous  and  kindly  and  true. 

And  the  ink  had  long  been  dry,  and  the  clay  had  long  been 
cold,  ere  the  world  knew  the  climax  of  the  sorrow  of  that  dis- 
tressful heart. 
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Is  there  no  justice — no  poetic  justice  in  this  world  ?  Yes, 
even  in  this  nineteenth  century  we  see  examples  daily. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Straighhvays,  late  of 
St  Blaise  College,  Cambridge,  to  John  Smith,  late  of  the  same 
college. 

"  You  recollect  Philip  Ainslie,  one  of  the  best  fellows  who  was 
up  at  the  'Varsity  with  us,  and  his  sad  death  just  four  years  ago. 
What  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  Jack,  will  I  am  sure  interest  you. 
I  ran  down  to  Brighton  yesterday,  and  was  walking  along  the 
Queen's  Road,  when  I  came  across  Lord  Helsham,  looking  as 
fresh  as  paint,  and  apparently  as  happy  as  a  king,  as  he  tooled 
his  dandy  buggy  with  the  spanking  black  mare  along  the  front. 
I  noticed  that  he  was  wonderfully  attentive  to  the  pretty  little 
woman  in  priceless  furs  who  sat  by  his  side.  By  the  way,  the 
little  woman  in  question  was  not  Lady  Helsham.  I  fancied 
somehow  that  I  had  met  her  before,  but  I  was  unable  to  quite 
call  her  to  mind  at  first.  But  when  they  passed  again,  and 
Helsham  nodded,  and  the  little  woman  bowed,  I  immediately 
recognised  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  of  the  Eden  Theatre. 

"Of  course  the  whole  thing  came  back  to  my  mind.  The 
Helshams  were  living  apart ;  their  marriage  had  not  been  a 
success  ;  they  had  quarrelled — and  they  had  parted. 

a  I  saw  Lady  Helsham  at  Monte  Carlo  rather  more  than  a 
month  ago.  She  looked  pale  and  worn.  The  old  banker,  her 
father,  now  a  confirmed  invalid,  leant  on  her  arm.  She  played 
and  won,  but  she  never  smiled.  She  has  certainly  gone  off 
terribly  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

"  Somehow  or  other  I  began  to  think  of  Burger's  Lenore,  and 
to  wonder  if  the  dead  man  haunts  her — her  betrothed,  the  man 
who  died  for  love  of  her." 


THE  END. 
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By  B.  F.  C.  CO  ST  EL  LOB,  M.A. 

I  felt  that  I  was  attempting  a  difficult  task  when  I  ventured  to 
address  you  last  year  on  the  broad  subject  of  "  The  Church 
Catholic."  Your  kindness  and  patience  then  have  made  me  think 
it  possible  to  accept  your  renewed  invitation,  and  to  speak  to  you 
of  a  subject  harder  still  for  me  to  deal  with  wisely  and  for  you  to 
rightly  apprehend  ;  for  I  suppose  there  is  not  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  world  which  has  been  and  is  so  great  a  stumbling- 
block  to  modern  Englishmen  as  is  that  great  historic  and  spiritual 
fact  which  is  the  subject  of  this  address. 

I  have  taken  it  for  two  converse  reasons.  To  all  Catholics  it  is, 
and  has  been  since  Christianity  began,  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  the  spiritual  life.  To  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  to 
most  of  you,  it  must  have  hitherto  seemed  to  be  a  relic  of 
barbarism  and  a  psychological  enigma.  The  very  name  of  the 
"  Mass  "  has  been  for  centuries  a  byword  among  you,  connoting 
to  the  unheeding  generation  of  our  fathers  only  an  exploded 
superstition  and  an  aimless  mummery.  In  our  own  time,  since 
Protestantism  of  the  original  type  has  begun  to  give  way  before 
the  advance  of  a  more  consistent  unbelief,  the  great  names  and 
uses  of  the  Church  have  not  been  visited  with  so  much  obloquy, — 
perhaps,  with  some,  because  they  have  been  relegated  to  a  deeper 
contempt.  Yet  I  dare  to  hold  and  say  that  what  lack  there  is 
among  you  of  sympathy,  of  respect,  nay  of  belief,  is  in  the  main 
the  outcome  not  of  an  evil  will  but  of  a  lack  of  opportunity  ;  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  make  bold  to  try  if  at  least  some  poor 
beginning  may  be  made  by  setting  forth  the  Catholic  beliefs  in 
language  less  strange  to  your  own  habits  of  thought  than  is  the 
common  language  of  our  books  of  doctrine  or  devotion.  That  the 
task  is  too  great  for  me,  I  know  only  too  well.  I  have  neither 
the  knowledge  nor  the  spiritual  insight,  neither  the  preparatory 
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training  nor  the  official  authority,  which  that  man  must  have 
who  would  state  the  truths  of  God  to  this  hurrying  generation. 
And  yet,  poor  preachers  though  we  be,  there  lies,  I  think,  on  all 
of  us  a  duty,  when  occasion  comes,  to  do  our  little  spell  of  work  in 
building  up  the  roads  of  truth.  In  the  day  of  beginnings  we 
may  be  able  to  do  little  ;  but  if  we  clo  our  little  work,  in  (rod's 
own  time  "  that  prophet  "  shall  rise.  London  is  not  more  proud 
of  the  swift  advance  of  culture  than  was  Florence  in  its  new  birth 
of  knowledge  and  triumphant  art;  yet  Savonarola  led  Florence 
captive,  in  the  power  of  God.  London  is  not  half  so  hopeless  of 
Christianity,  not  half  so  sunk  in  the  mad  endeavour  to  fill  up  the 
void  of  the  spirit  with  the  sweet  things  of  the  flesh,  as  was  the 
Paris  of  fifty  years  ago ;  and  yet  all  Paris  was  swept  into  reverent 
attention  by  the  voice  of  Lacordaire.  Pray  with  me,  my  friends, 
if  you  still  pray,  that  God  may  send  His  prophet  unto  us  also — if 
it  be  but  as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  that  after  all  the  long 
confusion  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  may  be  made  straight  again,  and 
His  good  tidings  preached  abroad ;  so  that  they  who  have  ears  to 
hear — they  who  have  not  stopped  the  ears  God  gave  them  with 
the  wax  of  self-indulgence  or  with  the  wool  of  slipshod,  careless, 
idle  ways  of  thought — may  hear  and  understand. 

I  have  said  that  to  the  majority  of  the  English  people  the 
Mass  is  a  byword ;  and  yet  there  is  a  large  and  important  section 
of  them  who  have  nevertheless  been  drifting  steadily  towards  all 
forms  of  Catholic  usage  and  belief.  Those  who  are  not  of  them 
may  mix  but  little  among  them  ;  but  if  they  would  reckon  with 
the  currents  of  the  time,  they  cannot  overlook  the  startling 
growth  of  a  pro-Catholic  party  in  England.  I  do  not  mean  the 
mere  triflers  in  ecclesiastical  fancy  work.  I  mean  those  who  speak 
of  sacramental,  of  eucharistic  doctrine,  in  terms  an  outsider 
would  not  easily  be  able  to  discriminate  from  our  own.  The 
fact  has  its  significance,  even  for  the  world  of  unbelief.  If 
you  count  those  who,  since  Newman,  have  joined  the  Church 
outright  with  those  who  have  come  so  close  to  it  that  for  this 
purpose  they  are  our  allies,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  Catholic 
school  of  thought  among  you  which  may  well  claim  a  respectful 
hearing.  Men  who  are  eminent  in  politics  ought  to  be  no  bad 
judges  of  a  thing  so  human  as  religious  tendencies — and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  actual  chiefs  of  both  the  political  parties  are 
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earnest  and  avowed  believers  in  everything  probably  which  T  shall 
have  to  say  to-day. 

It  is  not  much  to  count  heads,  but  we  have  startling  things  to 
say,  which  to  many  of  you  may  seem  but  a  midsummer  madness. 
Therefore,  we  pray  you  to  remember  that,  apart  from  other  times 
and  other  lands,  there  are  those  among  your  political  leaders, 
among  your  judges  and  your  greatest  lawyers,  among  your  best 
scientific  men,  and  in  every  rank  and  circumstance  of  English 
life,  who,  being  no  more  fools  than  any  of  you,  yet  find  it  possible 
and  imperative  to  believe  these  strange  and  startling  things,  as 
truths  for  which  they  would  be  well  content  to  die,  if  need  were, 
and  by  which,  as  their  main  spiritual  stay,  they  live  their  daily 
life  among  you.  This  does  not  begin  to  prove  that  our  beliefs 
are  true  ;  but  it  does  prove  that  they  are  not  incredible. 

How  shall  I  even  begin  to  speak  of  it  ?  To  us  of  the  family  of 
the  faith  it  is  a  fact  so  familiar,  so  closely  woven  in  with  all  we 
know  of  (rod  and  of  the  spiritual  experience,  that  we  hardly  put 
it  into  words.  You  may  haunt  our  ceremonies  and  know  our 
printed  prayers  by  heart,  yet  if  you  do  not  bring  to  them  some 
Catholic  sense,  you  will  find  but  the  tinkling  cymbal  and  the 
sounding  brass.  In  the  first  centuries  it  was  pre-eminently  "  the 
secret " — that  fact  of  the  new  life  so  holy,  so  beloved,  that  no 
profane  eye  should  see  it,  and  none  but  they  who  were  prepared 
to  love  it  should  even  know  the  mystery.  We  have  fallen  far,  in 
these  easy  times,  below  the  fervour  of  their  devotion  ;  yet  in  our 
measure  the  same  is  true  of  us.  To-day,  as  then, — in  this  city, 
as  in  the  catacombs, — it  is  the  secret  of  holy  souls,  the  guarded 
heart  of  fire  in  many  a  commonplace,  unnoticed  life.  Outwardly 
it  may  seem  to  you  often  a  trivial  thing,  with  tinkling  bells  and 
inartistic  ornament ;  but  equally  in  the  silence  and  the  song,  in 
the  poverty  and  in  the  pride,  it  is  the  tense  communion  of  our 
myriads  of  souls,  each  for  itself  and  in  its  own  way,  with  the 
hidden  presence  of  the  Lord.  The  Mass  is  the  one  essential  act 
of  the  public  worship  of  the  Church.  It  is  designed  to  combine 
the  new  idea  of  a  sacrament  with  the  old  tradition  of  a  sacrifice. 
It  is  in  truth  a  hundred  things  in  one — as  complete  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  every  private  need  as  it  is  rigid  in  its  ritual  adherence  to 
the  canons  of  the  earliest  liturgy.  But,  above  and  before  all  else, 
it  is  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  that 
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Last  Supper  when  He  left  this  ordinance  to  His  disciples,  as 
a  momentous  legacy  and  a  last  command. 

There  are  two  linked  beliefs  relating  to  that  Last  Supper  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  one  who  would  approach  in  any 
honest  way  the  consideration  of  the  Mass.  They  are  the  sacra- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  belief  that  Christ  then 
founded  by  His  recorded  words  and  deeds  an  ordinance  since 
followed  in  the  Liturgies  of  the  Church.  The  vindication  of  these 
involves,  of  course,  all  Catholicism  :  the  testimony  and  value  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  question  of  the  person  and  office  of 
Christ,  the  reality  of  any  religion,  the  personality  of  Grod.  The 
Catholic  view  of  the  world  hangs  together ;  you  must  take  it  or 
reject  it  as  a  whole.  It  is,  as  I  have  already  sought  to  show  you, 
the  only  consistent  Christianity — the  only  escape  from  the  quick- 
sands of  private  interpretation  or  the  deep  sea  of  sceptical  suspense. 
The  proof  or  disproof  of  this  claim  is  the  ultimate  question.  For 
the  present,  however,  I  take  it  that  your  chief  desire  is  to  know 
ivhat  we  mean;  and  therefore  I  say  that,  for  the  apprehension 
of  our  meaning,  you  must  first  realize  that  we  do  in  truth  believe 
in  the  world-historic  scene  in  that  upper  room.  It  is  in  that 
narrative  —  the  account,  as  we  maintain,  of  a  Divine  Person — 
that  we  find  the  key  to  and  the  warrant  for  the  office  of  the 
Mass ;  and  I  think  that  unbiassed  readers  will  probably  agree  with 
us  that,  if  the  words  recorded  were  said  at  all,  their  sense  is  not 
really  doubtful.  They  certainly  were  not  understood  in  any  but 
the  one  way,  either  by  the  Apostles  or  their  immediate  pupils, 
or  by  the  ages  of  the  Church,  or  even  by  the  countless 
heresies,  until  Luther  and  his  friends  went  a-hunting  for  new 
interpretations. 

Recall  for  a  moment  the  familiar  story.  The  strange  sending 
of  Peter  and  John  to  claim  the  room  "  because  the  Master's  time 
was  near  at  hand  :  "  the  keeping  of  their  last  Passover,  with  all  that 
it  implied  to  them  as  the  central  office  of  the  Jewish  system,  in 
which  the  lamb  was  slain  in  token  of  the  saving  of  Israel  out  of 
the  land  of  bondage  in  the  early  days;  the  memory  in  their 
minds  of  His  repeated  prophecies  that  He  would  leave  them  soon, 
and  of  that  recent  scene  when  the  Healer  of  Lazarus  rode  into 
Jerusalem  amid  the  hosannas  of  the  people,  waving  triumphal 
palms ;  the  sudden  shock  when  Jesus  girt  Himself  with  a  towel 
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and  began  to  wash  the  feet  of  all  the  twelve,  that,  as  He  said, 
they  might  be  "  wholly  clean  "  for  some  great  event  to  come  ; 
the  high  words  of  commission  that  followed,  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  he  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send,  receiveth  Me,  and  he 
that  receiveth  Me,  receiveth  Him  that  sent  Me ;  "  and  then  the 
culminating  words  of  institution, — concurrently  recorded  with 
religious  care  in  the  three  synoptic  gospels,  designedly  omitted 
in  the  Gospel  of  John, — commemorated  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostolic  writings,  and  by  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Church's 
Liturgies, — when  (having  said,  "  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat 
this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer  ")  "  He  took  bread,  and 
giving  thanks  He  brake  it  (evxapurTrjo-as  e/c\acre),  and  gave  unto 
them  saying,  Take  and  eat.  This  is  My  body  which  is  given  for 
you.    This  do  in  commemoration  of  Me." 

You  will  know  that  when  He  says,  "  Do  this"  He  uses  a  word 
appropriate  to  a  sacrificial  act,  "  Do  this  office,  perform  this  rite 
in  memory  of  Me."  You  will  notice  also,  that  when  He  identifies 
the  Eucharistic  Bread  with  His  body,  He  is  careful,  according  to 
all  the  witnesses,  to  use  the  clear  present  tense,  "  My  body  which 
is  even  now  being  broken,"  or  (as  another  puts  it),  "being  given 
over  to  death  "  for  you. 

These  were  strange  sayings,  my  brethren,  either  senseless  or 
supernatural.  But  they  understood.  For  they  remembered  that 
preliminary  lesson  which  John  has  recorded  in  his  sixth  chapter, 
for  the  confirming  of  this  very  teaching  in  a  later  time,  when 
much  was  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  or  misbelieved.  They 
remembered — how  could  they  forget  it  ? — when  to  those  cavillers 
who  asked  for  such  a  sign  as  was  the  manna  to  their  fathers  He 
replied,  "Jam  the  Bread  of  Life,"  "The  bread  I  will  give  is  My 
flesh  ;  "  and  they  cried  out,  "  How  can  this  man — this  carpenter's 
son — give  us  His  flesh  to  eat  ?  " 

But  His  words  beat  down  on  them  again,  royal,  imperative, 
unyielding.  "Moreover,  I  say  to  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  .  .  .  He  that  eateth 
My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me  and  /  in 
him."  And  now  not  the  Jews  only,  but  almost  all  His  followers, 
rebelled.  It  is  a  hard  saying — who  can  hear  it  ?  "  How  can  we 
eat  His  flesh  ?  "  Does  He  retract,  or  soften,  or  explain  ?  Nay  ; 
but  as  He  had  begun  by  telling  them  that  the  work  of  God 
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was  to  believe  Him  that  He  had  sent,  so  now  in  this  crisis  of 
their  faith  He  asks  only  for  belief  again.  And  many — all  but 
the  twelve,  it  seems — went  back  and  walked  with  Him  no  more. 
Did  He  say,  "  Ye  have  taken  a  parable  too  literally  "  ?  Did  He 
offer  a  hidden  meaning  ?  He  only  turned  sadly,  half  wearily, 
to  His  twelve  and  said,  "  Will  ye  too  go  away  ?  "  And  Peter 
answered — not,  "It  is  easy  ;  "  not,  "  We  understand  ;  "  but  with 
a  cry  of  faith,  confident  through  all  strange  teaching,  even  as 
are  we  Catholics  to-day,  that  the  message  was  Divine — "  Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go  ?    Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 

I  have  said  that  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Crospel  omits  the  words 
of  institution,  as  being  in  his  day  the  common  knowledge  of 
the  Church.  But  the  vast  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the 
fact  is  made  all  the  more  clear  by  the  wonderful  sermon,  burning 
with  the  Divine  Love,  and  instinct  with  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
Communion  as  t;he  root  of  all  the  holiness  of  that  new  life,  which, 
like  the  earlier  lesson,  he  alone  reports.  He  wrote  somewhere 
about  100  a.d.,  long  after  the  Synoptics  and  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  And  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  same  connection 
between  the  idea  of  the  Eucharist  with  its  sacramental  com- 
munion and  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  the  Mystical 
Body  of  Christ,  wherein  Christ's  life  and  love  must  needs  be 
indwelling,  had  been  also  worked  out  in  other  forms  by  the 
Pauline  Epistles. 

It  is  not  possible  to  detail  within  any  reasonable  limits  the 
great  number  of  indications  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  as 
to  the  continuance  by  the  earliest  followers  of  Christ  of  a  commemo- 
rative rite,  in  which  this  "  giving  of  thanks  "  at  the  "  breaking  of 
the  bread  "  was  repeated  in  an  evidently  sacramental  sense,  and 
as  an  act  of  public  worship.  There  is  a  hint  of  it  even  in  the 
story  of  Emmaus.  But  immediately  after  Pentecost  we  are  told 
that  the  converts  "  continued  steadfast  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine, 
and  fellowship,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayer,"  where 
evidently  this  "  breaking  of  bread "  is  a  distinctive  note  and 
observance  of  the  Christians.  A  little  later  their  action  is  de- 
scribed by  saying  that  they  "  continued  daily  with  one  accord  in 
the  Temple "  (at  their  public  resort  in  Solomon's  Porch),  and 
"  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,"  as  each  afforded  that 
"  upper  room  "  in  which  they  loved  to  commemorate  the  Supper 
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of  the  Lord.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Acts  there  is  more  explicit 
notice  of  this  same  observance,  as  of  a  public  gathering  for  worship, 
in  the  account,  plainly  given  by  a  fellow-traveller  and  eye-witness, 
of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Troas.  They  found  there  an  important  com- 
munity, and  the  words  of  the  writer  give  us  a  graphic  picture. 
He  describes  the  upper  chamber,  with  its  many  lights.  He  says 
that  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together 
for  the  breaking  of  bread  (apparently  now  a  technical  phrase), 
Paul  preached  to  them,  and,  intending  to  depart  on  the  morrow, 
he  continued  his  discourse  till  midnight.  Then,  after  describing 
the  accident  and  the  healing,  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
narrative,  he  goes  straight  on — "  And  having  come  up  again,  and 
having  broken  bread  and  eaten,  and  having  conversed  with  them 
till  the  dawn,  Paul  departed." 

Now  it  is  plain  to  any  impartial  reader  of  this  narrative  who 
knows  anything  of  the  other  evidences  concerning  the  early 
Church,  that  this  was  a  public  Sunday  service  in  commemoration 
of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  ''breaking  of  bread"  was 
the  characteristic  central  act,  to  which  St.  Paul's  sermon  was  lead- 
ing up,  and  which,  after  the  startling  interruption,  he  completed 
in  due  form. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  biblical  inspiration,  it  is  not  possible 
to  escape  from  the  clear  meaning  (as  a  matter  of  history)  of  certain 
passages  of  the  Epistles,  such  as  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters 
of  the  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  admittedly  one  of  the  earliest 
documents  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  sermon  against  certain  laxities, 
first  as  to  the  Temple  meats,  and  then  as  to  the  misuse  of  the 
"  Agape,"  the  Love  Feast,  combined,  as  is  well  known,  with  the 
special  celebration  of  the  Supper.  The  whole  passage  is  charged 
with  forms  of  expression  and  turns  of  thought  which  evidently 
refer  to  the  sacramental  conception  of  the  Mass  as  we  hold  it  now. 
After  recalling  those  types  of  the  sacraments  of  Christianity 
which  he  found  in  the  history  of  his  own  people,  he  tells  his 
followers,  as  the  very  reason  why  they  may  not  be  partakers  of 
the  table  of  the  heathen  gods,  that  they  are  already  partakers 
of  "  that  one  Bread " — "  the  bread  which  we  break,"  as  he 
calls  it — "  which  is  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ." 
That  "  bread  "  is  their  sacred  sacrifice,  and  they  dare  not  hold 
it  so  lightly  as  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  heathen  travesty 
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of  sacrifice  to  Aphrodite  and  the  rest  was  otherwise  than  an 
abhorrence  in  their  eyes. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  he  is  still  more  explicit.  His  warrant 
for  complaining  of  such  unseemly  things  as  happened  when  they 
"  came  together  for  the  eating  of  the  Lord's  Supper "  is  no  other 
(as  he  tells  them)  than  the  very  words  of  Christ's  institution,  which 
he  repeats  in  full.  "  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I 
delivered  unto  you,  that  the  same  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed 
He  took  bread,  and  when  He  had  given  thanks  He  brake  it,  and 
said,  Take,  eat,  this  My  body,  which  is  broken  for  you :  this  do 
in  remembrance  of  Me."  He  tells  them  in  plain  words  that  "  as 
often  as  they  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  they  are  showing 
forth  the  death  of  the  Lord,"  and  he  warns  them  that  if  they  take 
part  therein  "  unworthily  " — if  each  man  does  not  first  prove, 
examine,  assay  himself,  to  see  that  he  is  void  of  grave  offence,  and 
"  so  eat  that  bread  " — then  they  shall  be  "  guilty  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord,"  and  it  shall  bring  the  uttermost  judgments 
upon  them. 

I  can  only  indicate  the  Pauline  argument,  but  every  line  and 
word  of  it  strengthens  the  conclusion  that  he  is  referring  to  an 
Apostolic  antitype  of  our  office  of  the  Mass,  and  to  nothing  else. 
Less  distinctly,  but  with  equal  truth,  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  argument  of  the  unique  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  which 
the  keynote  is  the  insistence  on  the  "  priesthood  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedek,"  who  offered  the  bread  and  wine.  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  if  there  were  no  other  historic  testimony  for  the 
Mass  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  within  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  would  be  enough.  We  do  not  find  any  direct  account 
of  the  liturgical  form.  The  texts  we  have  do  not  deal  with  such 
matters.  Yet,  even  as  to  this,  there  is  in  the  same  passage  of 
the  Corinthians  a  significant  phrase.  The  graver  abuses  he  has 
attacked  they  will  themselves,  he  is  confident,  put  away ;  "  the 
rest,"  he  adds,  "  I  will  myself  put  in  order  when  I  come."  He  will 
regulate,  he  means,  the  manner  of  their  observance,  that  all  things 
may  be  done,  as  Clement  put  it,  "  decently  and  in  order."  We 
cannot,  in  the  face  of  the  surrounding  evidence,  doubt  that  such  a 
settled  order  did  arise.  There  is  thought  to  be  further  reference 
to  it  in  the  second  chapter  to  Timothy,  and  in  parts  of  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation.    It  has  even  been  plausibly  maintained  by  some 
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of  the  best  scholars  that  at  least  one  passage  in  the  Epistles  is 
itself  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  ancient  liturgies  itself. 

I  alluded  in  my  former  address  to  the  remarkable  evidence 
which  is  afforded  by  the  comparison  of  the  ancient  liturgies  them- 
selves, and  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  earliest  writing?. 
Before  I  revert  to  that  subject  now,  I  think  it  will  be  well  that 
I  should  attempt  to  state  in  a  few  words  what  the  Mass  in  fact 
contains. 

Reverting  to  the  historical  side  of  the  subject,  it  now  becomes 
needful  to  refer  to  the  address  delivered  some  months  ago,  when  I 
had  not  thought  that  I  should  be  asked  to  devote  a  separate  paper 
to  this  special  aspect  of  the  Catholic  tradition.  Had  I  foreseen 
any  such  opportunity,  I  should  perhaps  have  reserved  the  general 
sketch  I  then  set  before  you.  But  in  view  of  the  account  now 
given  of  the  actual  contents  and  character  of  the  Liturgy,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  if,  without  unnecessary  repetition,  I  direct  attention 
in  a  more  special  way  to  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  from  criti- 
cal and  historical  data,  on  which  we  hold  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascribe  to  the  Catholic  beliefs  and  usages  in  the  Mass  any  later 
origin  than  the  recorded  ordinance  of  Christ. 

I  have  urged  that  the  biblical  arguments  are  striking.  But  to 
the  critical  student  of  Christianity,  the  books  which  the  early 
Church  included  in  the  canon  are  not  necessarily  more  authentic 
than  other  early  documents  extant.  From  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  we  have  a  chain 
of  writers  differing  widely  in  nationality  and  character,  and  writing 
about  many  different  subjects.  My  proposition  is  that  no  fair 
reader  can  collate  their  numerous  utterances  which  bear  on  the 
central  service  of  the  Christian  Church  as  they  knew  it  without 
admitting  that  it  was  in  all  essentials  the  same  thing  as  the  Mass 
I  have  described,  of  course  in  a  less  developed  form. 

I  will  not  repeat  what  I  said  before  as  to  the  consensus  of  the 
early  rites,  though  that  is,  in  truth,  the  most  striking  argument 
of  all.  But  I  will  just  refer  you  to  a  few  remarkable  facts  about 
the  liturgies  themselves,  which  point  very  strongly  to  the  Apos- 
tolic age. 

It  is  known  that  the  ritual  texts  were  not  committed  to  writing 
till  the  fourth  century.  St.  Basil,  when  he  wrote  out  his  own 
liturgy,  was  himself  struck,  as  he  indicates)  by  the  singular  fact 
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that,  at  the  most  vital  and  most  carefully  guarded  portion  of  the 
office, — the  words  of  institution, — the  liturgical  tradition  did  not 
follow  the  written  texts  of  the  Grospels  and  Epistles  which  had  for 
centuries  been  the  common  possession  of  the  Church.  He  ex- 
plains that  in  that  matter  the  Church  had  not  referred  herself  to 
the  written  words,  because  "  there  are  many  points  most  impor- 
tant for  the  mystery  which  we  receive  (from  the  Apostles)  by 
unwritten  tradition,  in  addition  to  those  which  the  Grospels 
relate." 

And  even  if  we  had  not  his  weighty  testimony,  it  is  very  plain, 
on  a  mere  comparison  of  the  texts,  that  in  spite  of  their  necessary 
veneration  for  and  dependence  on  the  origin  and  charter  of  the 
rite,  no  one  of  the  ancient  types  followed  the  formula  of  any 
Grospel.  Evidently  they  claimed  for  themselves  a  coequal  or  even 
a  superior  authority,  as  regards  the  events  of  that  momentous 
Supper. 

It  comes  out  in  many  ways.  The  liturgy  of  St.  James,  which 
is  probably  the  nearest  of  all  we  possess  to  the  archetype,  gives  us 
the  words  in  the  first  person,  meaning  apparently  that  James 
himself  is  speaking.  The  texts  of  the  Grospels  vary  as  to  whether 
Christ  spoke  of  "  My  body  which  is  broken,"  or  "  My  body  which 
is  given."  The  liturgy  of  St.  James  vouches  that  He  said  both. 
Almost  all  the  rites  are  particular  to  say  that  when  He  invoked 
the  Eucharistic  blessing  Christ  "  raised  His  eyes  to  heaven  " — not 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible — and  apparently  therefore  a  traditional 
detail.  But  the  most  curious  fact  is  that  practically  all  the 
rites  concur  in  the  ceremony  of  61  mixing  water  with  the  wine  " 
— of  which  there  is  no  word  in  the  Bible.  Their  tradition  as  to 
this  detail  of  Christ's  action  was  so  strong  that  they  regarded  it  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  rubric  of  the  commemoration.  And  St. 
Cyprian,  discussing  (not  long  after,  A.D.  200)  this  very  question 
of  form,  asserts  that  he  upheld  it  because  it  was  the  tradition  of 
the  Apostles  as  to  that  act  of  Christ  which  they  were  commanded 
to  repeat. 

Now,  as  I  have  before  proved,  such  matters  cannot  conceivably 
have  been  copied  by  any  one  of  the  liturgical  families  from  another. 
There  is  no  common  centre,  after  the  Apostles,  on  which  they  can 
be  supposed  to  converge.  If  then  such  minute  matters  were 
preserved  and  handed  down  concurrently  in  each,  they  can  have 
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come  only  from  the  scrupulous  care  of  those  who  saw  and  heard 
the  great  act,  and  themselves  directed  the  rranner  of  its  com- 
memoration. 

As  for  early  testimonies,  they  come  to  u^  from  every  side. 
Pliny's  inept  account  to  Trajan  of  the  worship  of  the  desp:sed  sect 
confirms,  as  do  all  the  other  Koman  travesties,  the  internal  and 
very  accurate  account  we  have  from  Justin  Martyr.  PHny  uses 
the  word  "  sacrament,"  though  he  does  not  know  i^s  meaning. 
Justin  even  uses  the  word  "sacrifice." 

Irenaeus  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  Apostles,  an  1  his 
writings  teem  with  allusions  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Presence ; 
but  he  gives  us  even  a  stronger  piece  of  evidence  than  his  own, 
for  he  tells  us  in  distinct  and  very  technical  terms  how  the 
heretic  Marcus,  whom  he  was  attacking,  had  himself  retained, 
though  in  a  perverted  form,  the  Mass  and  the  Real  Presence,  so 
that  he  professed  to  make  the  wine  show  as  red  blood  in  the  cup 
after  his  words  of  invocation.  Why  should  a  heretic  of  the  second 
century  have  carried  away  these  things,  even  in  his  revolt,  if 
they  were  not  then  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  Apostolic  faith  ? 

I  mentioned  before  the  minute  account  of  the  then  ritual 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  catechism  of  Cyril,  written  about  350;  and 
I  cannot  now  dwell,  as  I  would  wish  to  do,  on  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  the  argument  as  to  the  antiquity  even  of  the  minutiae 
of  the  office  I  have  described,  which  we  derive  from  this  and  from 
the  far  earlier  account  of  Justin.  Even  in  the  Mass  known  to  the 
latter — not  long  after  100 — we  can  distinguish  the  Entrance,  the 
Offertory,  the  Preface,  the  Eucharistic  Prayer,  and  the  Formula 
of  Institution,  the  Exclusion  of  the  Catechumens,  the  Communion 
of  the  presiding  priest  and  of  the  people,  and  the  explicit  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence.  What  stronger  evidence  need  we  require 
to  prove  that  the  tenor  of  the  Mass  was  in  existence,  as  the 
accepted  Christian  ritual,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  John  ? 

One  further  point  I  would  wish  to  mention,  and  with  it  I  will 
leave  this  argument.  I  have  mentioned  the  Prayer  of  the  Great 
Intercession.  St.  Cyril,  in  347,  refers  to  it,  and  he  mentions 
a  number  of  topics  which  it  then  embraced.  All  these,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  found  in  every  one  of  the  Liturgies.  But 
that  form  of  prayer  has  lately  been  found,  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
to  be  far  older  than  Cyril.    Clement  of  Rome,  who  is  named  by 
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St.  Paul  in  the  unquestioned  Epistles,  and  who  was  undoubtedly 
in  authority  at  Rome  soon  afterwards,  wrote  several  Epistles  and 
other  things  which  were  not  included  in  the  Canon,  though  they 
are  probably  more  ancient  than  some  parts  of  it.  Certain 
fragments  of  one  of  these  which  was  lost  have  recently  been 
recovered;  and  these  are  found  to  contain  an  extract  from  this 
very  portion  of  the  Liturgy,  which,  therefore,  was  then  in  use  and 
honour.  Their  wording  is  found  to  be  the  same,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
as  that  which  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  texts  of  the  Liturgy  used 
at  Alexandria,  and  ascribed  to  the  tradition  of  the  Evangelist 
St.  Mark.  Here  then  is  a  witness  that  cannot  be  tampered  with  ; 
and  the  voice  of  this  fragment,  buried  for  near  eighteen 
centuries,  joins  with  all  the  other  voices  in  proclaiming  that  the 
Liturgy  of  to-day  is  as  old  as  the  Apostles. 

So  far  I  have  been  seeking  to  make  clear  to  you  the  basis,  the 
tenor,  and  the  history  of  the  Mass. 

To  each  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  world  there  belongs 
a  philosophy,  a  group  of  antecedent  ideas  which  it  pre-supposes, 
embodies,  and  translates  into  the  actualities  of  life ;  and  a  utility, 
a  range  of  ends  subserved,  a  scope  of  human  needs  fulfilled,  a  tale 
of  the  world's  work  done.  In  the  former,  the  critical  thinker  will 
seek  the  inner  logic  of  the  historic  fact.  By  the  latter,  the 
practical  man  will  appraise,  too  often  rashly,  the  right  of  that 
which  is  to  be  preserved. 

Let  me  ask  then  at  once,  what  is  the  philosophy  of  religion 
which  underlies  and  is  involved  in  the  unique  institution  with 
which  I  have  to  deal  ? 

The  fact  of  knowledge,  the  existence  of  ethics,  the  possibility 
of  political  or  social  life, — all  these  involve,  as  all  who  are  familiar 
with  Kant's  fundamental  arguments  will  allow,  certain  ideas  as 
the  antecedent  conditions  of  their  possibility.  So  also  does  the 
existence  of  religion.  I  do  not  seek,  however,  to  analyse  religion  ; 
I  can  only  ask  you,  for  purposes  of  elucidation,  to  permit  me 
to  set  out  at  once  those  broad  general  ideas  which  are  here 
implied  in  that  expression  of  religion  with  which  I  have  to  deal. 

Of  these,  I  distinguish  four:  the  need  of  prayer,  the  fitness 
of  worship,  the  craving  for  a  Divine,  communion,  and,  above 
all,  the  realization  of  the  personal  presence  of  God. 

These  form  what  I  may  call  the  abstract  basis  of  the  Mass,  apart 
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from  that  dogmatic  aspect  of  it  which  I  have  already  referred 
to  as  the  public  profession  of  a  Catholic  faith,  the  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  fulfilment  of  His  last  behest,  and  the 
mystical  renewal  of  His  sacrifice. 

You  will  see,  I  hope,  that  the  four  ideas  I  have  referred  to  arise 
out  of  the  very  essential  character  of  religion,  as  distinguished,  for 
example,  from  ethics  or  from  poetry.  Ethics  is  the  side  of  life 
on  which  I  stand  related  to  an  abstract,  imperative,  rigid  law, 
a  pitiless,  infinite  yea  or  nay.  Poetry — indeed,  art  in  general — 
is  that  phase  of  life  in  which  I  stand  related  to  an  infinite  beauty, 
revealed  in  endless  subtleties  of  unexpressed  suggestion ;  an 
infinite  that  evades  us  as  we  grasp  it,  a  truth  that  is  so  vague  and 
un confined  that  it  is  very  hard  to  say  when  it  is  true. 

Religion  also  is  a  relation  between  the  finite  self  and  the 
infinite,  but  it  is  distinguished  pre-eminently  in  this,  that  for  it 
the  relation  is  always  and  above  all  things  a  personal  one.  That 
the  attribution  to  infinite  being  of  all  that  we  mean,  in  any 
positive  sense,  by  personality,  is  involved  not  only  in  ethics  but 
even  in  knowledge  and  all  else,  is  capable,  I  am  certain,  of  strict 
proof.  But  neither  in  the  intellectual  nor  in  the  ethical  side 
of  things  is  the  personality  of  the  infinite  the  prominent  note. 
In  the  religion  of  intellectual  life,  the  infinite  is  truth ;  in  the 
arts  it  is  beauty  ;  in  the  ethical  world,  it  is  law ;  but  in  religion, 
beyond  and  above  all  else,  it  is  love.  Knowledge  may  imply  a 
knower,  and  law  may  presuppose  a  lawgiver.  But  love  cannot 
even  be  stated  or  thought  of  but  as  the  love  of  one  person  for 
another. 

In  this  we  touch  the  beating  heart  of  the  universe.  Unless 
you  are  audacious  enough  to  seriously  say  that  all  the  religion 
of  the  human  centuries  is  a  mere  delusion  and  a  dream,  then  we 
may  appeal  to  the  mere  existence  of  religion  as  a  fact  of  life 
in  proof  that  the  infinite  distances  are  not  a  silent  void,  that  in 
the  tideless  reaches  of  the  past  the  seeing  eye  would  find,  not  the 
blind  onset  of  an  iron  fate,  but  the  personal  tending  of  a  tireless 
care,  and  that  the  shut  portals  of  the  future  shall  disclose  not 
death,  but  the  living  God. 

If,  then,  religion  presupposes  and  indeed  means  a  personal 
relation  between  my  personal  self  and  a  personal  God,  this 
relation  must  be  evidently  common  to  all  men  ;  and  in  every  age, 
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accordingly,  it  has  presented  itself  in  public  as  well  as  in  private 
forms.  By  all  kinds  of  men  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  that  public 
assemblies  for  religious  observance  were  a  natural  need.  What 
then  should  such  a  sacred  office  imply?  I  contend  that,  by  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  it  must  imply  exactly  those  great  elements 
which  I  have  already  named  as  essential  points  for  every  Catholic 
mass.  Each  of  these,  therefore,  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  with 
me  for  a  moment. 

It  must  involve  the  element  of  'prayer.  If  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  prayer,  religion  would  be  an  idle  sentiment — indeed,  a 
mockery.  If  I  stand  face  to  face  across  the  universe  of  things 
with  another  person  who  cares  for  me  infinitely,  and  whose  power 
is  limitless,  I  will  surely  cry  to  Him  in  my  need.  Some  access, 
some  way  of  intercourse,  is  involved  in  the  very  thought  of  such 
a  Godhead.  We  speak  to  Him  and  He  will  hear  us.  But  there 
are  those  who  ask,  how  can  He  answer  ?  and  they  tell  us  that  the 
course  of  things  is  fixed  by  a  beneficent  and  unswerving  law. 
No  one  denies  the  cosmic  order,  nor  the  sequences  of  cause  and 
effect.  I  am  not  talking  of  any  such  thing  as  praying  for  a  miracle, 
nor  do  I  need  even  to  discuss  whether  there  be  such  things  :  for 
there  is  scope  enough  -for  Grod's  answer  to  our  prayer  without 
violence  to  any  of  the  so-called  laws  which  are  the  fetish  of  the 
lesser  sort  of  scientific  men.  You  do  not  prove  by  pointing  us 
to  causes  and  events  that  Providence  must  stand  aside  and  see 
the  cruel  wheels  go  round.  I  venture  to  say  you  will  prove 
nothing  against  a  rational  belief  in  prayer  until  you  go  the  whole 
irrational  range  of  pure  materialism,  and  deny  all  freedom  of 
human  action  as  well  as  of  the  Divine.  Are  any  of  you  prepared 
to  say  the  universe  is  but  a  gigantic  mechanism  ?  If  you  think 
you  are,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  theory  will  do  more  than 
just  destroy  religion.  It  will  end  at  once  all  ethics,  all  effort,  all 
ideals.  It  will  reduce  consciousness  to  a  mockery,  spirituality  to 
a  dream,  and  love  to  a  chemical  attraction ;  and,  after  all,  it  will 
have  explained  nothing,  but  rather  rendered  everything  insoluble. 

No  such  wild  hypothesis  can  be  rationally  described  as  the 
result  of  science ;  and,  consistently  with  all  we  do  know,  I  repeat 
that  there  is  ample  scope  for  our  belief.  In  the  first  place,  we 
know,  as  clearly  as  we  know  anything,  that  our  action  is  every 
instant  changing,  sometimes  on  issues  of  enormous  moment,  the 
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natural  trend  of  the  forces  about  us.  A  ship  is  driving  on  a  lee 
shore.  To  a  savage  eye  her  wreck  is  an  obvious  inference  from  law. 
But  a  man's  will,  by  a  power  of  selection  and  adaptation  simple 
enough  to  us,  can  turn  the  very  engines  of  destruction  into  the 
servants  of  his  design.    So  God,  we  say,  upon  His  greater  plane. 

Again,  a  thing  of  daily  experience  for  us,  as  between  the  human 
lives  we  know,  is  the  fact  of  influence.  Exactly  how  the  personality 
of  a  man  or  woman  acts  on  other  lives,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
But  friendship  and  love,  hate  and  help,  rivalry  and  discipleship, 
we  have  all  seen  to  spring  into  being,  sometimes  in  a  moment, 
for  a  mere  nothing,  a  casual  meeting,  a  passing  word.  A  trick 
of  feature,  some  subtlety  of  voice,  or  a  so-called  personal 
magnetism  yet  more  impalpable,  may  bind  as  by  a  spell  not  only 
individuals  but  mighty  masses  of  men.  We  see  such  things 
among  ourselves.  When  we  pray  God  for  light  and  growth,  for 
purity  and  healing,  for  help  and  hope  and  holiness,  why  shall  not 
He  act  also  in  such  ways  of  influence,  in  His  far  wider  way  ? 

We  pray,  then,  in  the  Mass,  as  the  Church  has  always  prayed, 
for  our  own  needs  and  for  all  the  world's,  in  due  obedience  to  the 
will  of  G-od.  The  element  of  general  prayer — the  great  inter- 
cession— is,  indeed,  one  of  the  main  factors  of  that  archetype  of 
all  the  liturgies  for  which  we  claim  an  apostolic  origin.  Not  only 
is  it  present  in  all  the  five  great  families,  but  its  very  tenor  is  in 
all  of  them  the  same,  and  in  all  it  is  connected  closely  with  the 
central  act — the  repetition  of  the  sacramental  words.  In  all  it 
takes  the  double  form  of  a  prayer,  first,  for  all  the  living,  and 
then  for  all  the  dead ;  for  to  us  they  are  all  members  of  that  body 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church.  To  us  the  life  beyond  the  grave 
is  not  a  fatal  alternative  of  instant  heaven  or  hopeless  misery,  with 
no  world  of  growth  and  preparation  set  between.  If  by  prayer  we 
can  help  our  brethren  whom  we  see,  then  wre  believe  that  by 
prayer,  if  God  will,  we  may  help  also  our  brethren  who  have  gone 
before  us — out  of  sight,  indeed,  but  not  beyond  our  reach ;  for 
they  also  are  but  another  of  the  folds  of  God. 

It  is  this  great  intercession  which  has  survived  in  most  of  the 
Protestant  religious  services  under  one  form  or  another ;  though 
in  these  its  great  significance  as  a  witness  to  the  idea  of  the 
solidarity  of  all  the  Church  on  earth  and  in  the  other  world  has, 
for  some  strange  reason,  been  destroyed.    But  it  is  not  on  this 
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venerable  formula  alone  that  Catholics  rely  for  the  element  of 
prayer.  In  the  Mass  the  ritual  words  are  but  the  guides,  and  not 
the  fetters  of  devotion.  The  whole  course  of  the  office  is  to  the 
devout  Catholic  one  long  occasion  for  prayer.  It  is  made  intense 
and  living  by  the  solemnity  of  the  action.  It  is  assuredly  not 
chilled,  but  rather  constantly  upheld,  by  the  familiar  form  and 
ceremonial.  Every  movement  of  the  priest  and  his  attendants, 
every  time  a  bell  is  rung  or  a  salutation  or  response  is  heard,  is 
but  another  warning  to  pray — eagerly,  keenly,  ceaselessly — using 
the  moments  well,  for  now  is  the  acceptable  time.  The  Mass  has 
hardly  begun  when  the  Collects  summon  all  to  offer  their  prayers 
for  the  good  estate  of  Christendom,  for  these  are  the  gathered 
prayers  of  all  the  brethren.  After  the  Creed,  the  offertory  warns 
us  to  present  our  lives  as  a  living  sacrifice  before  the  Lord,  and  to 
pray  for  all  our  personal  needs.  The  ceremony  of  the  "  Lavabo  " 
bids  us  pray  for  purity  of  heart  and  forgiveness  of  our  remembered 
sins.  Presently  there  are  the  so-called  u  secret "  prayers  of  the 
priest,  where  we  bethink  us  of  our  hidden  necessities.  We  join 
in  the  great  intercession,  and  we  are  taught  to  make  therein  a 
special  mention  of  every  personal  friend,  and  every  individual  soul, 
in  life  or  death,  for  whom,  by  any  personal  reason,  we  are  moved 
to  pray.  Presently,  raising  his  voice,  the  priest  cries,  "  And  to  us 
sinners  also."  It  is  a  call  to  his  hearers  that  they  should  turn 
again  to  ask  of  God  the  helps  that,  in  their  sin,  they  need.  A 
few  moments  more  and  you  will  hear  again  the  lifted  voice  reciting 
the  ancient  formula  with  which  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  ushered  in ; 
and  all  will  follow  it,  for  it  is  said  aloud ;  and  all  will  answer  at 
the  closing  words,  and  join  in  that  echo  of  them  which  comes  after 
in  the  prayer  against  temptation.  The  "  Agnus  Dei "  is  yet  another 
summons,  and  its  cry  for  mercy,  for  acceptance,  and  for  peace 
is  echoed  in  its  turn  by  the  beautiful  prayer  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  which  leads  on  to  the  Communion.  That  past,  there 
follow  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  Mass  is  closed. 

Anyone  is  free,  of  course,  to  read  the  ritual  words  with  scrupu- 
lous observance,  and  if  it  be  helpful  to  his  personal  devotion  he 
does  well ;  but  everyone  is  likewise  free  and  is  advised  to  adapt 
this  course  and  movement  of  the  ritual  to  his  own  soul's  wants, 
and  to  his  own  best  methods  of  spiritual  expression.  Therefore 
the  Mass  is  never  rigid,  cold,  inert,  as  other  rites  have  been 
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where  ritual  was  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  whole  great 
company  of  worshippers  in  a  Catholic  cathedral  are  doing  but  one 
thing — they  are  joining,  and  they  feel  themselves  to  be  joining, 
in  one  and  the  same  great  act ;  and  yet  at  the  same  moment 
everyone  is  standing  face  to  face  in  instant  personal  relation  with 
the  presence  of  God. 

If  it  were  possible  T  would  have  wished  to  indicate  to  you  a  few 
of  the  many  common  plans  for  individual  prayer,  called  "  Methods 
of  hearing  Mass,"  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  various  books. 
But  prayer  is  not  the  only  phase  of  that  personal  relation  which 
religion  means,  and  I  must  pass  now  to  another  form  of  it  at 
least  as  universal.  No  one  can  deny  the  constant  recurrence  in 
human  history  of  the  idea  of  "  ivorship  " — that  homage  paid  to 
the  infinite  Lord  which  we  commemorate  in  the  common  use 
of  language  when  we  describe  our  religious  office  as  "  Divine 
service." 

If  it  be  true  that  religion  means  a  relation  of  person  to  person, 
it  is  also  evident  that  that  relation  does  not  imply  any  equality 
of  rights  such  as  we  expect,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the  human 
relations  we  know.  Freedom  of  one  individual  as  against  another 
we  assume,  and  rightly,  in  our  human  conduct.  For  every 
assertion  of  a  right  to  make  me  alter  my  own  course  for  your 
advantage  or  desire  must  prove  itself  or  be  denied.  Until  you  can 
show  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  I  am  among  men  my  own 
master,  and,  in  right  of  my  mere  manhood,  equal  comrade  of  every 
man  who  breathes.  But  as  between  any  man  and  the  Divine, 
how  vast,  how  ineffable,  is  the  difference ! 

I  observe  that  in  the  post-Reformation  systems  of  thought,  and 
above  all  in  those  American  new  departures  of  which  Emerson 
and  Walt  Whitman  are  the  true  exponents,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  suggest  that  there  is  something  base  and  servile  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  any  dependence  of  a  human  person — 
even  upon  the  Divine.  Some  of  these  people  talk  as  if  they 
might  shake  hands  with  God ;  others  as  if  it  were  a  fine  thing  to 
shake  their  fists  at  Him.  One  of  the  most  brilliant,  and  as  I 
fear  most  subtly  mischievous,  expositions  of  this  kind  of  human 
pride  is  to  be  found  in  Emerson's  remarkable  Essay  on  Self- 
reliance.  Yet  what  utter  nonsense  it  all  is !  One  is  tempted  to 
cry  out,  like  the  sour  sage,  "  How  God  must  laugh,  if  such  a  thing 
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could  be,  to  see  His  wondrous  manikins  below ! "  If  we  are  in 
fact  face  to  face  with  a  personality  which  is  not  one  among  other 
equal  selves,  but  infinite — a  self  as  against  whom  neither  right 
nor  duty  can  be  predicated  at  all— a  self  without  any  possible 
selfishness,  for  whom  all  conceivable  limitations  are  but  as  an  idle 
fancy,  and  every  imaginable  power  but  as  the  lightest  motion  of 
His  will — then  our  self-assertion  as  against  such  an  one  is  a  mere 
insanity.  All  ultimate  goodness  is  and  can  be  nothing  but  the 
adjustment  of  our  personal  volition  to  the  standard  of  that  one 
effectual  will.  If  then  revolt  can  be  nothing  in  the  end  but  self- 
destruction,  it  is  merely  ludicrous  to  enquire  whether  our  human 
dignity  is  injured  by  the  act  of  adoration.  As  from  Him  we 
derive  our  being,  it  cannot  be  false  to  say  He  is  our  Lord.  If 
there  be  any  sense  in  which  we  can  talk  of  justice  entering  into 
so  unequal  a  relation,  it  is  most  just  that  we  should  do  Him 
service. 

The  best  reason  for  it,  of  course,  is  not  that  it  is  His  due — for 
our  refusal  will  hardly  make  Him  poorer.  As  with  prayer,  so  with 
worship  also — it  is  for  our  sakes  that  we  must  lift  our  hearts 
to  Him.  It  is  exactly  because  the  emptiness  of  human  folly  is 
prone  to  raise  itself  against  the  Master;  it  is  because  pride, 
rebellion,  swollen  insolence,  are  possible,  that  it  is  well  we  should 
remind  ourselves  of  that  eternal  infinite  disparity,  and  bow  down 
and  bend  the  knee.  Not  even  of  purity  or  truth  did  Christ  so 
strongly  speak  as  of  humility,  meekness,  lowliness  of  heart. 

Not  that  there  are  not  forms  of  self-reliance  and  respect  which 
are  wholesome  and  honourable,  nay,  even  needful  for  the  perfect 
service  of  our  Orod.  If  each  man  reverenced  himself  to  every 
height  consistent  with  all  other  reverence  the  world  would  be 
quickly  purified.  It  is  against  the  self-insistence  in  the  face  of  the 
Divine  that  we  protest.  Because  to  set  up  our  will  against  the 
holy  will  is  the  very  mark  of  sin,  therefore  to  worship  is  of 
the  essence  of  religion. 

I  have  seen  the  stout  burghers  of  a  Dutch  town,  assembled  in 
their  Grroote  Kerk,  marching  about  with  hats  on,  talking  sturdily, 
to  show  that  they  disclaimed  all  figments  of  a  reverent  bearing. 
If  their  manner  did  not  belie  them,  they  were  minded,  I  fear,  to 
obey  no  more  and  no  farther  than  they  chose.  To  say  that  is 
to  say  they  were  independent  centres  of  action  in  the  universe  ; 
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and  these  like  independent  centres,  in  our  own  or  any  other 
organisation,  are  in  fact  disease,  and  must  work  out  their  own 
elimination. 

I  fear  that  not  a  little  of  the  common  prejudice  of  a  certain 
robust  type  of  Englishman  against  the  Catholic  religion  arises 
out  of  such  a  distaste  as  these  Dutchmen,  or  as  the  typical  John 
Bull  of  the  past,  would  certainly  have  felt  for  anything  in  the  way 
of  worship  which  involved  any  very  obvious  abasement  before 
a  higher  power.  To  the  Catholic  mind  this  is  not  dignity,  but  a 
monstrous  littleness  of  soul.  To  us  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
dependence  upon  the  Father  as  those  "  little  children  "  of  whom 
Christ  spoke  is  a  good  and  a  beautiful  thing.  We  believe  that 
they  who  in  this  sense  are  "  poor  in  spirit "  are  "  blessed,"  as 
the  Master  said  :  we  confess  our  nothingness  in  the  face  of  the 
Almighty  love,  not  grudgingly  but  joyously;  and  every  time  that 
we  are  privileged  to  assist  at  the  offering  of  the  Mass,  we  rejoice 
in  it  as  in  a  special  and  most  fitting  opportunity  for  the  act  of 
adoration. 

It  is  to  this  ruling  idea  of  worship  that  all  our  formal  usages 
refer :  a  kneeling  posture,  a  reverent  demeanour ;  and  all  such 
symbols  as  the  offering  of  incense,  or  of  flowers  and  other  precious 
things  about  the  altar,  which  we  think  of  as  His  throne.  They 
are  but  poor  attempts  after  the  expression  of  that  sense  of  reve- 
rence which  it  is  surely  our  interest  not  to  lose.  Ruskin  said 
once  that  "  in  reverence  lies  the  chief  joy  and  power  of  life."  The 
lack  of  it  in  the  modern  world  is  an  evil  deeper  than  we  know. 
If  you  abolish  the  fashion  and  semblance  of  reverent  worship  in 
religion,  where  else  will  it  survive  ? 

Apart  from  symbolism,  the  note  of  worship  is  continued,  through- 
out the  whole  office,  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  poetic 
expression  of  the  Divine  praise.  The  hymn  of  the  Nativity, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ; "  the  hymn  of  the  Trinity,  which 
we  call  the  "  Preface,"  with  the  "  Holy,  holy,"  that  follows  it,  are 
in  fact  the  earliest  Christian  poetry.  Other  psalms  and  chants  of 
the  like  intent  were  added,  as  the  devotional  sentiment  of  the 
various  churches  ruled.  You  may  think  it  is  unmeaning  that 
men  should  "  praise  God  "  ;  and  so  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  that 
spontaneous  expression  of  our  gladness  in  His  perfect  majesty 
which  is  but  the  translating  of  our  adoration  into  words.  Your 
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blustering  burgher  chanting  formal  psalms  may  be  but  "  a  sound- 
ing brass " ;  but  the  humble  soul,  who  for  the  pure  delight  of 
thinking  upon  God  must  needs  proclaim  His  glory,  is  but  joining, 
as  our  own  Preface  puts  it,  in  the  Heavenly  Song. 

There  is  yet  another  sense  in  which  the  Mass  is  charged  with  an 
intense  adoration,  such  as  must  often  amaze  an  earnest  stranger. 
As  the  action  rises  towards  its  culminating  point,  you  cannot  fail 
to  notice  how  the  signs  of  waywardness,  or  vanity,  or  inattention 
gradually  cease.  Those  who  have  been  sitting,  kneel — those  who 
have  been  reading  lay  their  brows  upon  their  hands  to  pray. 
And  when  the  warning  bell  has  rung,  there  is  throughout  a 
Catholic  Church  an  intense  silence,  a  rapt  devotion,  such  as  I, 
at  least,  have  never  elsewhere  seen.  It  is  in  that  moment  that 
you  may  see  how  reverence  alone  can  solemnize  and  glorify  the 
trivialities  of  life.  From  the  squalid  warrens  of  the  poor,  from 
the  sordid  worries  of  the  middle  class,  from  the  idle  vanities  of 
fashion,  they  are  gathered  together — as  of  old — for  the  breaking 
of  the  bread.  They  have  come  to  pay  their  service  to  that 
Majesty  before  whom  all  differences  fade.  And  as  the  great  words 
are  said,  the  great  act  done,  they  are  rapt  beyond  the  little 
things  about  their  feet,  and  are  forced  to  look  up,  if  it  be  but  for 
a  moment,  at  the  mighty  things  that  are  eternal.  In  that  great 
moment,  even  the  least  of  His  little  ones  may  be  glorified  by  the 
solemnity  and  the  enthusiasm  of  adoration.  The  inspiration  of 
high  poetry  and  of  glorious  music  is  a  noble  thing,  but  for  us 
there  is  a  way  of  nobler  inspiration  open  to  the  dull  and  the 
unlearned  at  least  as  readily  as  to  the  wise  whenever  Mass  is 
said. 

The  third  idea  which  I  set  before  you  is  the  need  of  a  Divine 
Communion.  I  know  not,  indeed,  how  I  may  express  to  you  with 
any  clearness  what  to  us  that  word  conveys.  I  have  said  that 
the  idea  of  prayer — the  access  from  our  side  to  God — is  inherent 
in  the  very  conception  of  a  personal  relation  between  the  Finite 
and  the  Infinite.  If  that  is  one  side,  Communion  is  the  other. 
The  sense  of  our  dependence,  which  we  express  as  worship,  is  not 
inconsistent,  to  the  Christian,  with  the  belief  that  in  another 
sense,  transcending  our  imagination,  we  may  yet  be  made  one 
with  the  Divine.  If  you  will  read  the  intense  chapters  at  the 
end  of  John's  Gospel,  or  if  you  read  any  of  the  great  books  of 
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religious  utterance,  such  as  the  "  Imitation,"  you  will  see  that  the 
sense  of  the  Divine  Love  cannot  remain  for  the  religious  soul  a 
merely  intellectual  proposition.  "  Whosoever  eateth  My  flesh 
abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  Him."  "  That  they  may  be  one  as  we  are 
one ;  I  in  them  and  thou  in  Me," — such  phrases,  commonly  de- 
scribed as  mystical,  are  reiterated  over  and  over  again.  And  in 
the  passion  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  great  writers  of  the  Church 
have  delighted  to  talk  of  dying  to  themselves  and  to  all  earthly 
things  that  they  may  be  the  more  lost  in  their  Beloved. 

These  things  are  of  personal  experience,  and  to  those  who  are 
without  they  will  seem  nothing.  I  desire  now  only  to  point  out 
that  the  personal  relation  of  each  finite  self  to  the  Infinite  Self 
of  which  I  began  by  speaking  cannot  be  otherwise  thought  of 
than  as  a  union  of  love  ;  whatever  in  the  marvels  of  the  infinite 
such  love  may  mean.  This  love,  not  merely  of  man  for  God,  but 
of  God  for  man,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian,  as  indeed  of 
any  religion.  Now  of  love  itself,  in  any  phase  of  it,  what  can  we 
say  ?  We  have  said  and  sung  an  infinite  deal  about  it ;  but  we 
can  say  little  more  than  that  it  is  a  union  of  two  souls,  wherein 
in  some  sense  their  personal  interests  have  fallen  away  so  that 
they  are  to  each  another  no  longer  alien,  but  as  one.  What,  then, 
would  such  love  be,  if  it  could  transcend  our  limits  and  be  taken 
up  into  the  Divine?  We  could  not,  apart  from  any  revelation, 
have  professed  to  say ;  but  we  may  say  without  unreason  that  in 
such  a  conception  we  have  a  key  at  least  to  some  of  the  aspects 
of  the  sacramental  and  mystic  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Commu- 
nion ;  of  an  Infinite  Love,  who  gives  Himself  to  us,  whose  delight 
it  is  to  dwell  with  us,  whose  yearning  is  for  our  answering 
love,  who  makes  Himself  like  to  our  lowliness  that  He  may  reach 
us  and  draw  us  to  Himself;  who  can  indeed,  if  we  will  love  Him, 
be  one  with  us  and  yet  our  God,  as  we  can  indeed  be  lost  in  Him 
and  yet  be  none  the  less  the  personal  selves  He  made. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  you,  even  remotely,  of  that  hidden 
wisdom  of  the  spiritual  experience.  None  of  you  who  have  read 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  Saints  can  doubt  that  it  exists,  and 
that  they  who  have  expressed  it  were  uttering  the  most  sacred 
truths  they  knew,  for  the  truth  of  which  they  would  have  counted 
it  a  joy  to  die.  You  may  think  they  are  deceived,  but  that 
intense  belief  is  a  tremendous  fact  of  our  humanity,  and  has  had 
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and  still  has  its  immense  results.  There  is,  however,  you  explain  it, 
a  human  craving  for  such  oneness  with  the  far-off  Infinite ;  and 
in  the  Mass  it  has  found,  among  all  manner  of  men,  its  full  and 
abiding  satisfaction.  The  idea  of  such  communion  is,  as  you  already 
know,  inherent  in  its  earliest  plan,  as  it  was  the  main  idea  of  the 
Last  Supper  itself.  In  early  times,  the  actual  reception  of  the 
Sacramental  Communion  by  all  present  was  the  usual  custom ; 
but  at  an  early  date,  for  various  reasons,  that  ceased  to  be  ex- 
pected. Nevertheless,  so  strongly  is  this  side  of  the  Mass  insisted 
on  that  you  will  find  that  all  our  books  of  devotion  exhort  the 
hearer,  if  he  is  not  prepared  for  the  actual  reception  of  the 
Eucharist,  to  make  at  that  part  of  the  Mass  the  meditations  and 
exercises  which  are  known  as  a  Spiritual  Communion — that  he 
may  thereby  take  unto  himself,  if  not  the  sacramental  fulness  of 
the  Divine  Love,  at  least  so  much  of  the  sense  and  effect  of  that 
union  with  the  present  Grod  as  in  his  duller  spiritual  state  he 
may. 

The  three  ideas  to  which  I  have  now  sought  to  direct  your 
attention  are,  however,  all  dominated  by  the  last,  which  con- 
tains in  itself  the  wide  and  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  Mass  and  every  other  form  of  the  public  worship  of  Grod.  I 
have  called  it  the  realization  of  the  presence  of  Grod. 

To  all  who  believe  in  Grod  He  must  of  logical  necessity  be,  in 
some  sense,  always  present.  But  when  Christ  said  that  "  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them,"  He  was  referring  to  the  evident  fact  that 
for  the  human  consciousness  there  may  and  must  be  a  special 
presence  of  God,  on  those  occasions  when  His  children  come  before 
Him.  Here,  as  so  often  in  the  Catholic  Creed,  we  come  upon  the 
note  of  human  solidarity.  Grod  is  present  to  any  religious  soul ; 
but  where  the  brethren  are  gathered  together — where  the 
collective  life  of  the  Christian  society  is  manifested — there  He  is, 
so  to  say,  more  fully  present,  and  more  near.  It  is  good  to  pray 
alone,  and  to  lift  up  the  silent  worship  of  the  heart ;  but  it  is 
better,  it  is  indeed  a  duty,  to  come  forth  and  join  with  others 
in  a  social  act  of  worship,  in  a  common  prayer  for  all  the  common 
need.  For  the  Church  of  Christ  is  above  all  things  an  organic 
community,  wherein  none  are  isolated,  none  rejected,  none  sent 
empty  away.    The  representative  office  of  the  Priest,  offering  the 
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Mass  in  the  name  of  all  the  people,  absent  as  well  as  present,  dead 
as  well  as  alive,  is  itself  the  sign  and  token  of  this  corporate 
character.  The  congregation —each  particular  eiacK$ia — is  but 
the  representative  of  all  the  Church  ;  and  to  each  there  comes, 
as  we  believe,  the  real  presence  of  that  Lord  who  has  called  the 
Church  His  bride. 

It  is  not  enough  that  one  should  know,  as  an  intellectual 
proposition,  that  (rod  is  here.  It  is  of  much  more  consequence 
that  one  should  realize  it — that  His  personal  nearness  should  be 
brought  home  to  one's  heart.  We  may  know  that  a  close  friend 
is  not  far  off,  but  that  knowledge  has  on  us  a  very  different  effect 
from  the  sound  of  a  well-known  step,  and  the  hearing  of  a  long- 
remembered  voice.  Now  the  one  thing  which,  above  all  else, 
I  venture  here  to  claim  for  the  great  office  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  that  it  brings  home  to  us  the  vivid,  palpable  sense 
of  "  Grod  with  man." 

At  this  point,  however,  the  subject  passes  out  beyond  my  reach. 
I  have  more  than  occupied  the  space  of  time  appointed  to  me. 
And  I  could  not  hope,  even  if  I  delayed  you  far  longer,  to  bring 
home  to  you  what  is  meant  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  the 
Catholic  world  by  the  Sacramental  Presence.  There  are  some 
things  which  it  is  not  granted  to  man  to  utter,  at  least  in  the 
ordinary  ways  of  speech. 

I  will  close,  therefore,  by  pointing  you  for  a  moment  to  an 
entirely  different,  but  not  alien,  aspect  of  the  great  office  of 
the  Church. 

It  has  many  forms  and  many  uses ;  but  in  such  a  world  as  that 
we  live  in  there  is  one  great  use  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 
It  may  clothe  itself  in  the  simplest  surroundings  and  yet  do  all 
its  work  for  men.  But  in  the  ancient  ritual  and  the  ceremonial 
tradition  there  is  an  opportunity  which  the  Church  has  always 
gladly  used,  clothing  upon  it  all  the  glory  of  architecture  and 
of  music,  all  the  wealth  of  colour  and  of  precious  things  which  the 
devotion  of  the  servants  of  Grod  can  offer  in  the  highest  act  of  their 
worship.  You  know,  my  friends,  what  an  infinite  impulse  this 
very  desire  to  glorify  the  place  and  the  occasion  in  which  the 
Lord  came  to  His  people  has  been  to  Art  in  all  the  Catholic 
centuries.  Until  some  such  religious  fervour  comes  again,  your 
Art  will  strive  but  slowly.    Do  not  say  :  "  To  what  purpose  is  this 
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waste  ? "  That  which  in  the  service  of  God  is  used  to  make 
more  glorious  the  common  worship  of  the  people  is  one  of  the  best 
gifts  that  can  be  given  to  God's  poor.  In  many  parts  of  the  East 
End  of  London,  as  a  Protestant  observer  lately  said,  there  is  no 
place  of  light  and  beauty  but  the  Catholic  Church.  And  what 
higher  work  can  art  and  beauty  do  than  that  of  the  handmaid 
of  a  religion  which  is  itself  the  solace  and  inspiration  of  the  poor  ? 
If  I  could  go  on  to  tell  you  what  we  know  of  the  human  uses 
which  this  office  serves,  I  should  have  much  to  say  of  its  utility 
for  many  kinds  of  men.  But  it  is  to  the  poor,  whom  He  most 
loved  on  earth,  that  the  fullest  advantage  of  His  great  com- 
memoration comes.  You  may  do  much  for  social  conditions — you 
may  redress  much  injustice  and  open  many  avenues  of  success ; 
but  nothing  you  can  do  will  compensate  those  who  bear  the 
misery  of  the  world  for  what  they  will  lose  if  you  deprive  them 
of  a  living  religion,  and  of  that  great  public  act  in  which  all  that 
is  hard  in  human  conditions  needs  must  fall  away,  and  in  which 
all  that  is  glorious  in  human  wealth  is  taken  up  into  the  glory 
of  the  Divine. 

B.  F.  C.  COSTELLOE. 


MADAME  DE  GENLIS. 


By  M.  C.  M.  SIMPSON. 
II. 

Madame  de  Genlis  and  Mdlle.  d'Orleans,  with  Henriette  de 
Sercey,  and  little  Eglantine  Lawoestine  (Madame  de  Genlis 
niece  and  granddaughter),  and  Pamela,  left  Paris  on  the 
11th  October,  1791.  They  were  escorted  to  London  by  the 
celebrated  Petion :  at  this  time  Madame  de  Genlis  sympathised 
strongly  with  the  Girondin  party,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  later  on  joined  the  Jacobins,  and  her  husband  belonged. 
Petion  was  one  of  their  leaders,  and  he  shared  her  horror  at  the 
excesses  of  the  Jacobins.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  would  be 
elected  Maire  of  Paris — the  office  in  which  he  afterwards  showed 
such  deplorable  weakness — but  he  assured  her  that  nothing  should 
ever  induce  him  to  accept  the  post.  "  If  I  do  consent,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  willing  that  you  should  ever  afterwards  look  upon  me  as 
the  most  despicable  of  men." 

Madame  de  Genlis  had  already  visited  England  in  1788,  and 
made  friends  with  all  the  most  remarkable  people,  who  were  de- 
lighted to  welcome  her  again.  From  London  they  went  to  Bath, 
where  she  was  delighted  with  the  English  actors.  Her  interest  in 
studying  human  nature  induced  her  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Llan- 
gollen, to  see  the  celebrated  friends  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss 
Ponsonby  ;  but  while  she  admired  their  constancy  she  disapproved 
of  their  allowing  friendship  to  become  a  passion.    She  says, — 

"  The  greatest  possible  calamity  for  a  tender  heart  is  to  cherish  a  passionate 
attachment  for  a  frail  and  perishable  being,  from  whom  it  may  be  separated  by  a 
thousand  things,  and  certainly  will  be  severed  by  death.  Such  a  passion,  however 
pure,  is  sure  to  be  the  source  of  many  heartaches  and  bitter  trials,  if  even  it  be  not 
in  the  end  mingled  with  remorse." 

Even  in  marriage  Madame  de  Genlis  considered  love,  as  a  passion, 
quite  out  of  place.*     They  spent  a  long  time  at  Bury  St. 
N.  s.  ii.  24 
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Edmunds,  where  she  received  much  kindness  from  the  "  Chevalier  " 
Bunbury ;  Arthur  Young,|  the  celebrated  agriculturist,  whose 
journal  is  so  interesting ;  and  many  other  people.  In  the  follow- 
ing September,  soon  after  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  desired  her  to  bring  back  Mademoiselle,  but  she 
could  not  persuade  herself  to  return  to  France.  She  was  horrified 
by  the  threatening  tone  assumed  by  the  French  newspapers 
towards  the  King  and  Queen,  and  she  wrote  a  long  letter  of 
expostulation  to  Petion,  which  she  begged  him  to  publish.  He 
was  too  timid  to  allow  either  her  name  or  his  own  to  appear,  but 
he  inserted  it  anonymously  in  the  Patriote  Frangais.  By  this 
time  he  was  Maire.  Madame  de  Genlis  suspected  that  a  plot  was 
on  foot  to  carry  off  Mademoiselle,  and  she  applied  to  Fox  and 
Sheridan  for  advice.  The  latter  travelled  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
to  see  her,  and  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  Pamela  to  his 
late  wife,  the* beautiful  Miss  Linley,  who  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  in  consequence  of  her  attachment  to  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. He  invited  the  whole  party  to  stay  with  him  at  Isle- 
worth,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Pamela,  and  towards  the  end 
of  their  visit  proposed,  and  was  gratefully  accepted  by  her  and 
Madame  de  Genlis,  although  he  was  forty-six,  and  the  young 
lady  seventeen,  and  Madame  de  Genlis  was  well  aware  of  his 
dissipated  life  and  character.  She  was  true  to  her  principle,  that 
in  marriage  position  and  distinction  were  everything.  The  Duke, 
insisting  on  the  return  of  his  daughter,  Sheridan  then  accom- 
panied the  ladies  to  Dover.  They  intended  to  go  on  to  Paris, 
where  Madame  de  Genlis  would  give  up  her  charge,  resign  her 
post,  and  return  with  Pamela  to  England,  when  the  marriage  was 
immediately  to  take  place. 

An  immense  crowd  collected  to  greet  Mademoiselle  on  the  beach 
at  Calais — the  last  time  that  a  Bourbon  received  a  welcome  until 
the  Restoration.  At  Chantilly  they  were  met  by  a  courier  from 
the  Duke,  desiring  them  to  go  back  ;  but  they  pushed  on  to  their 
old  quarters  in  the  Convent  of  Bellechasse.  They  found  M.  de 
Genlis-Sillery  and  the  Duke,  now  called  figalite,  awaiting  their 
arrival.    The  Duke  was  gloomy,  preoccupied,  his  expression  wild 

*  See  her  novel  u  Les  Meres  Rivalee." 

f  Author  of  the  well-known  "  Travels  in  France  "  before  and  during  the  Revo- 
lution. 
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and  haggard.  He  earnestly  entreated  Madame  de  Genlis  to  take 
his  daughter  to  Tournay  in  Belgium,  pending  the  decision  of 
the  Assembly  exempting  Mademoiselle  from  the  list  of  emigrants. 
They  were  all  very  sad,  and  to  dissipate  their  gloom  M.  de  Sillery 
took  them  to  the  theatre.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  happened 
to  be  in  the  house,  and  was  as  much  struck  as  Sheridan  had  been 
with  the  resemblance  of  Pamela  to  the  woman  he  had  loved. 
The  Duke  and  M.  de  Genlis-Sillery  accompanied  the  ladies  as 
far  as  Rainsy,  where  they  spent  the  day  ;  and  Madame  de  Genlis 
had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  seriously  to  the  Duke.  She 
urged  him  to  quit  France  for  America,  and  assured  him  that  his 
new  friends  the  Jacobins  would  play  him  false.  To  which  he 
retorted  that  he  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  them,  and,  although 
willing  to  take  her  opinion  on  history  or  literature,  her  advice 
on  politics  had  no  influence  on  him.  The  conversation  became 
almost  a  dispute,  and  he  left  the  room  abruptly. 

She  next  tried  to  persuade  her  husband  to  leave  France.  He 
could  have  done  so  easily,  and  have  carried  with  him  two  hundred 
thousand  francs.  He  listened  attentively ;  was  moved  by  her  en- 
treaties ;  said  that  he  abhorred  the  brutalities  of  the  Jacobins,  but 
that  Robespierre  and  his  satellites  were  too  mediocre  for  their 
influence  to  last ;  that  order  and  morality,  without  which  exist- 
ence was  impossible,  must  speedily  be  restored ;  and,  finally,  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  for  an  honest  man  to  leave  France  while  he  could 
add  another  voice  in  favour  of  order  and  clemency.  He  lamented 
that  the  Duke  had  given  himself  over  to  evil  councils,  and  had 
strayed  into  a  wrong  path,  trying  to  blind  himself  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  enthusiasm  as  to  the  consequences.  All  her  prayers 
were  in  vain.  The  Duke  took  leave  of  the  ladies  the  next 
morning.  He  was  profoundly  depressed.  "  Adieu,  Madame,"  was 
all  he  could  say.  The  emotion  betrayed  by  his  voice  upset  Madame 
de  Genlis  completely.  "  I  could  not  speak,"  she  writes.  "  I  held 
out  my  hand  ;  he  pressed  it  fervently ;  then,  suddenly  turning 
away,  ordered  our  postillions  to  drive  on."  M.  de  Sillery 
accompanied  them  to  the  frontier.  She  never  saw  him  or  the 
Duke  again.* 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  followed  Pamela  to  Tournay,  and 
on  the  day  after  their  arrival  proposed  to  her,  and  was  joyfully 
*  The  Duke  was  guillotined  in  November  1793  ;  M.  de  Sillery  in  the  same  year. 
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accepted.  They  were  married  almost  immediately.  Neither  she 
nor  Madame  de  Genlis  had  a  single  qualm  of  conscience  for 
deserting  Sheridan,  of  whom  we  hear  no  more. 

Although  the  Duke  had  promised  to  send  for  his  daughter, 
weeks  passed  and  no  one  came.  In  January  they  were  horrified 
by  the  news  of  the  King's  execution.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  wrote 
to  his  son :  "  My  heart  is  tortured ;  but  I  felt  obliged,  in  the 

cause  of  liberty,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  country,  to  "  etc. 

M.  de  Sillery  sent  his  public  protest  to  his  wife  : — 

"  I  do  not  vote  for  death,  first,  because  Louis  does  not  deserve  it ;  secondly, 
because  we  have  no  right  to  try  him ;  thirdly,  because  I  consider  that  his 
condemnation  would  be  a  great  political  blunder." 

He  added  in  his  letter  that  in  pronouncing  such  an  opinion 
he  knew  that  he  was  pronouncing  his  own  sentence  of  death. 
He  at  once  went  to  the  Abbaye  and  gave  himself  up.  He  might 
yet  have  escaped,  but  his  wife  says  that  the  Jacobins  would  not 
relinquish  so  wealthy  a  prey.  His  heroism,  his  noble  sincerity, 
were  some  consolation  to  her  in  her  anxiety,  and  afterwards 
in  her  grief  for  his  terrible  fate. 

On  the  31st  March  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  army  told 
Madame  de  Genlis  that  the  Austrians  were  expected  on  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  following  morning  she  and  her  party  set  off 
surrounded  by  French  troops  for  St.  Amand,  Dumouriez's  quarters. 
Rumours  of  his  desertion  reached  their  ears.  The  manifold 
dangers  surrounding  her,  the  frightful  news  constantly  arriving 
from  Paris,  completely  turned  her  head.  She  says  that  she  was 
quite  beside  herself.  She  could  not  bear  to  involve  Mademoiselle 
in  her  fate,  and  she  entreated  the  Due  de  Chartres  to  relieve 
her  of  her  charge.  The  Due  entreated  her  not  to  abandon  his 
sister,  but  she  persisted.  Mademoiselle  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  On  the  following  night  she  watched  her  gouvernantes 
preparations  for  departure  in  silent  dispair.  At  length,  towards 
morning,  she  fell  asleep.  Madame  de  Genlis  hung  over  her,  as 
she  thought,  for  the  last  time,  then  went  into  the  next  room,  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  with  a  sudden  impulse  vowed  that  if  God  ever 
restored  her  to  prosperity  she  would  spend  every  penny,  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  relieving  others.  The  vow 
was  superfluous ;  no  one  ever  gave  away  more  lavishly  or  was 
more  indifferent  to  money  than  she  was  throughout  her  ]ife. 
She  crept  away  quietly.    The  young  Duke  again  renewed  his 
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entreaties.  At  last,  just  as  she  was  setting  off,  he  came  down 
with  his  sister  in  his  arms,  and  seated  her  in  the  carriage  by 
Madame  de  Genlis.  She  was  in  a  white  muslin  peignoir.  There 
was  no  time  to  fetch  either  clothes  or  jewels ;  the  only  thing  saved 
was  her  watch,  which  hung  over  her  bed. 

Madame  de  Genlis  had  regained  her  self-possession,  and  from 
this  time  showed  none  of  the  pusillanimity  of  which  she  was  so 
much  ashamed.  She  was  able  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  young 
girls  Mademoiselle  and  Henriette,  and  to  bear  the  responsibility 
thrust  on  her  with  becoming  dignity.  She  says  that  she  was 
equally  indebted  to  them  for  their  youthful  buoyancy ;  that  with 
persons  of  her  own  age  she  hardly  thinks  she  could  have  kept  up 
through  the  journey,  surrounded  by  hostile  troops,  and  fearing 
every  moment  to  be  recognised  by  the  enemy,  the  Royalists  and 
Revolutionists.  They  gave  themselves  out  as  English.  At 
Mons  the  girls  fell  ill  with  measles.  The  Prince  de  Lambesc 
met  Madame  de  Genlis  at  the  chemist's  and  was  so  base  as  to 
denounce  them  to  the  Austrian  General  Mack.  He  was  too 
generous  to  betray  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  procured  passports 
for  them,  and  sent  them  on  to  Switzerland,  where  they  spent  more 
than  a  year  under  the  names  of  Mrs.  Lennox  and  her  nieces, 
the  Miss  Stuarts,  constantly  obliged  by  the  authorities  to  shift 
their  quarters,  until  they  found  a  refuge  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Claire  at  Bremgarten.  Not  a  penny  reached  Mademoiselle  from 
France.  All  she  received  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  louis  from 
her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  refused  to  give  her  an 
asylum.  No  words,  Madame  de  Genlis  says,  can  express  the 
strength  of  mind  and  the  sweetness  of  temper  of  her  pupil  during 
this  long  period  of  failing  health,  danger,  and  privation :  *  one 
would  have  thought  that  she  had  never  known  luxury  or  even 
comfort  ?  They  had  no  books,  but  Madame  de  Genlis  had  many 
MS.  extracts  from  the  best  authors.  Music,  painting,  needlework, 
exercise,  and  religious  services  filled  up  the  day.  Not  a  moment 
was  unoccupied.  They  had  no  newspapers,  this  enabled  Madame 
de  Genlis  later  on  to  conceal  from  Mademoiselle  her  father's 
dreadful  death.  The  Due  de  Chartres  was  so  well  known 
as  to  expose  them  to  constant  recognition.  He  consented  with 
great  regret  to  leave  them.    The  excellent  education  that  he  had 

*  She  showed  equal  greatness  of  soul  as  Madame  Adelaide  in  1848. 
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received  in  prosperity  enabled  him  to  earn  his  bread,  and  to  bear 
privation  and  fatigue  without  complaining.  He  had  learnt  many 
useful  trades  and  foreign  languages.  At  one  time  he  worked  as 
a  watchmaker  ;  at  another  he  became  professor  of  geometry  in  a 
Swiss  college. 

On  the  9th  November  the  news  of  M.  de  Sillery's  execution 
reached  Bremgarten.  The  grief  and  remorse  of  Madame  de  Genlis 
caused  her  to  fall  ill  for  the  first  time  since  her  exile.  Early 
in  the  following  spring  they  heard  that  the  Princesse  de  Conti, 
aunt  of  Mdlle.  d'Orleans,  was  at  Fribourg;  and,  believing  that 
her  pupil  would  be  safer  under  the  wing  of  the  princess  than 
at  Bremgarten,  where  they  were  continually  harassed  by  the 
authorities,  Madame  de  Genlis  induced  her  to  write  to  ask  her 
aunt  to  receive  her.  The  princess  replied  by  a  warm  invitation, 
and  in  the  month  of  May  sent  for  Mademoiselle.  Madame  de 
Genlis  never  could  bear  the  pain  of  saying  good-bye,  and  on  the  fatal 
morning  locked  herself  in  her  room,  sending  word  to  Mademoiselle 
that  she  had  gone  out  for  the  da}^.  She  heard  the  poor  girl  come 
downstairs  and  sob  at  her  door,  but  she  would  not  speak,  and 
Mademoiselle  passed  on.  They  did  not  meet  again  for  years,  but 
they  wrote  to  each  other  whenever  it  was  possible.  After  the 
departure  of  her  pupil.  Madame  de  Genlis  could  not  bear  to  remain 
at  Bremgarten,  and  she  travelled  day  and  night  with  her  niece 
under  assumed  names  to  Utrecht,  where  M.  de  Valence  was 
living.  He  was  anxious  that  they  should  remain  with  him, 
but  his  mother-in-law  preferred  her  independence.  She  left 
Henriette  under  his  care,  and  went  on  to  Altona,  where  she 
remained  for  nearly  a  year  under  the  name  of  Miss  Clarke ;  then 
she  lived  with  M.  de  Valence  and  Henriette  at  Altona,  and 
Henriette  married  a  rich  Hamburg  merchant  called  Mathieson. 
Her  aunt  apologises  for  the  mesalliance.  From  Altona  Madame 
de  Genlis  went  to  Berlin  and  Holstein,  and  finally  again  to 
Berlin.  Her  exile  lasted  for  seven  years,  and  her  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  her  adventures  and  experience  fill  volumes,  and  are 
extremely  interesting.  She  met  with  great  kindness  from  people 
of  all  ranks,  including  the  King  of  Prussia.  She  supported 
herself  by  writing,  teaching,  and  needlework.  Her  courage  was 
indomitable,  and  her  industry  unremitting. 

In  the  year  1800  she  received  permission  to  return  to  France. 
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Her  daughter,  Madame  de  Valence,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
nine  years,  met  her  at  Brussels,  and  together  they  went  to  Paris. 
She  found  many  changes  for  the  worse  in  manners  and  customs. 
The  delightful  little  suppers  which  used  to  close  the  day  had 
disappeared;  dinners  at  four  o'clock,  after  which  the  guests  and 
hosts  all  hurried  away  to  business  or  pleasure,  were  substituted. 
In  old  times  the  ladies  led  the  way  to  the  dinner  or  supper  table ; 
the  host  then  asked  the  two  ladies  highest  in  rank  to  sit  on 
either  side  of  him,  and  the  hostess  called  the  two  next  in 
importance  to  her  side;  the  rest  of  the  ladies  seated  themselves, 
and  the  men  then  stepped  in  according  to  their  fancy ;  no  hostess 
would  be  so  wanting  in  reserve  as  to  ask  any  man  to  sit  by  her 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  nor  would  any  host  rush  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room  to  fetch  the  lady  of  the  highest  rank  and  carry  her 
off  in  triumph,  and  assign  partners  and  the  others.  Dulness  is 
enevitable,  she  says,  when  there  is  no  liberty  of  choice.  She 
laments  the  disappearance  of  sedan-chairs  and  the  substitution 
of  hackney-coaches,  which  she  thinks  very  dangerous  for  foot 
passengers.  These  coaches  bore  on  their  panels  the  arms  of  their 
former  noble  owners,  all  of  whom  had  been  exiled  or  guillotined. 
In  the  shops  she  sees  their  portraits  exposed  for  sale;  their  houses 
were  turned  into  shops.  She  buys  some  baskets,  and  gives  her 
address.  "  Madame,"  said  the  shopman,  "  vous  etes  chez  vous." 
It  was  the  Hotel  de  Genlis,  which  she  had  not  recognised.  She 
is  disgusted  by  the  free-and-easy  manners  of  young  people  in 
society;  the  deference  to  sex  and  age  observed  in  former  days  had 
vanished,  and  the  purity  of  the  language  was  spoilt  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Jacobin  slang.  The  churches  she  found  deserted  by 
all,  except  a  few  women.  In  the  provinces  the  pleasant  relations 
between  the  peasantry  and  the  seigneurs  existed  no  longer.  In 
old  times  the  seigneurs  opened  their  parks  to  the  people,  pro- 
vided amusement  and  refreshment,  and  mixed  in  the  dances;  now 
the  utmost  they  did  was  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  allow  the 
peasants  to  provide  for  themselves.  More  than  a  year  elapsed 
before  she  could  endure  to  pass  through  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution,  where  so  many  of  those  near  and  dear  to  her  had 
perished  by  the  guillotine. 

She  had  given  up  all  her  douaire  to  her  children.  M.  do 
Valence  told  her  she  was  incapable  of  managing  her  affairs,  and 
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took  her  to  see  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Montesson,  who  was  in  high 

favour  with  Madame  Bonaparte,  and  who  owed  her  a  third  of  a 

fortune  left  by  an  uncle.    She  was  coldly  received,  and  put  off  with 

a  small  proportion  of  the  sum  due  to  her,  and  even  this  was  not 

fully  paid.   She  wrote  "  Les  Malencontreux,"  which  obtained  great 

success,  and  followed  it  up  with  two  more  tales.    She  next  wrote 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Clermont,"  a  charming  little  historical  novel, 

for  which  she  received  four  thousand  francs.    In  four  months  she 

had  earned  enough  to  furnish  a  little  apartment,  but  she  found 

Paris  too  dear,  and  went  to  Versailles.   She  fell  ill,  and  at  last  was 

persuaded  to  ask  the  Government  for  a  home.    Apartments  were 

given  to  her  in  the  Arsenal,  where  she  lived  for  many  years,  seeing 

all  the  most  interesting  people,  quarrelling  with  the  librarian, 

M.  Ameilhon,  and  writing  assiduously.    Her  novel  "  Madame  de 

la  Valliere  "  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Bonaparte ;  he  sent 

M.  de  Remusat  to  her  to  offer  her  a  pension  of  six  thousand  francs. 

She  accepted,  and  in  return  wrote  to  the  Emperor  long  letters  on 

all  sorts  of  subjects  every  fortnight,  but  she  never  would  attend 

his  Court.     In  1812  she  could  bear  M.  Ameilhon  no  longer,  and 

she  took  an  apartment  in  the  Rue  des  Lions.    Miss  Edgeworth 

describes  a  visit  to  her  at  this  time : — 

"After  ringing  the  bell,  we  presently  heard  doors  open  and  little  footsteps 
approaching  nigh.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  girl  of  about  Honora's  size,  holding 
an  ill-set-up  wavering  candle  in  her  hand,  the  light  of  which  fell  full  upon  her 
face  and  figure.  Her  face  was  remarkably  intelligent — dark  sparkling  eyes, 
dark  hair  curled  in  the  most  fashionable  long  corkscrew  ringlets  over  her  eyes 
and  cheeks.  She  parted  the  ringlets  to  take  a  full  view  of  us.  The  dress  of  her 
figure  by  no  means  suited  the  head  and  the  elegance  of  her  attitude.  What  her 
nether  weeds  might  be  we  could  not  distinctly  see,  but  they  seemed  a  coarse 
short  petticoat,  like  what  Molly  Bristow's  children  would  wear.  After  surveying 
us  and  hearing  our  name  was  Edgeworth,  she  smiled  graciously  and  bid  us  follow 
her,  saying,  '  Maman  est  chez  elle.'  She  led  the  way  with  the  grace  of  a  young 
lady  who  has  been  taught  to  dance  across  two  ante-chambers,  miserable  looking ; 
but  miserable  or  not,  no  home  in  Paris  can  be  without  them.  The  girl,  or  young  lady 
— for  we  were  still  in  doubt  which  to  think  her — led  us  into  a  small  room,  in  which 
the  candles  were  so  well  screened  by  a  green  tin  screen  that  we  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  tall  form  of  a  lady  in  black,  who  rose  from  her  chair  by  the  fire- 
side. As  the  door  opened  a  great  puff  of  smoke  came  from  the  huge  fireplace  at 
the  same  moment.  She  came  forward,  and  we  made  our  way  towards  her  as  well 
as  we  could  through  a  confusion  of  tables,  chairs,  and  work-baskets,  china,  writing- 
desks  and  inkstands,  and  birdcages,  and  a  harp.  She  did  not  speak,  and  as  her 
back  was  now  turned  to  both  fire  and  candle  I  could  not  see  her  face  or  anything 
but  the  outline  of  her  form  and  her  attitude.  Her  form  was  the  remains  of  a  fine 
form,  her  attitude  that  of  a  woman  used  to  a  better  drawing-room. 
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"  I  being  foremost,  and  she  silent,  was  compelled  to  speak  to  the  figure  in  dark- 
ness. '  Madame  de  Genlis  nous  a  fait  l'honneur  de  nous  mander  qu'elle  voulait 
bien  nous  permettre  de  lui  rendre  visite,'  said  I,  or  words  to  that  effect,  to  which 
she  replied  by  taking  my  hand  and  saying  something  in  which  '  charmee '  was 
the  most  intelligible  word.  While  she  spoke  she  looked  over  my  shoulder  at  my 
father,  whose  bow,  I  presume,  told  her  he  was  a  gentleman,  for  she  spoke  to  him 
immediately  as  if  she  wished  to  please,  and  seated  us  in  fauteuils  near  the  fire. 
I  then  had  a  full  view  of  her  face  :  figure  very  thin,  and  melancholy  dark  eyes, 
long  sallow  cheeks,  compressed  thin  lips,  two  or  three  black  ringlets  on  a  high 
forehead,  a  cap  that  Mrs.  Grier  might  wear — altogether  an  appearance  of  fallen 
fortunes,  worn-out  health,  and  excessive  but  guarded  irritability.  To  me  there 
was  nothing  of  that  engaging,  captivating  manner  which  I  had  been  taught  to 
expect.  She  seemed  to  me  to  be  alive  only  to  literary  quarrels  and  jealousies. 
The  muscles  of  her  face  as  she  spoke,  or  as  my  father  spoke  to  her,  quickly  and 
too  easily  expressed  hatred  and  anger.  .  .  .  She  is  now,  you  know,  devote 
acharnee.  .  .  .  But  my  father  judges  of  her  much  more  favourably  than  I  do. 
She  evidently  took  pains  to  please  him,  and  he  says  he  is  sure  she  is  a  person  over 
whose  mind  he  could  gain  great  ascendency. 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  the  little  girl  who  showed  us  in  is  a 
girl  whom  she  is  educating.  'Elle  m'appelle  maman,  mais  elle  n'est  pas  ma  fille.' 
The  manner  in  which  this  little  girl  spoke  to  Madame  de  Genlis  and  looked  at  her 
appeared  to  me  more  in  her  favour  than  anything  else." 

Madame  de  Genlis  was  never  happy  unless  she  was  teaching 
and  bringing  up  young  people.  Besides  her  four  royal  pupils, 
her  own  daughters,  nephews,  nieces,  and  grandchildren,  she  con- 
stantly adopted  any  promising  child  that  fell  in  her  way,  and  her 
pupils  seem  to  have  turned  out  well  and  returned  her  kindness 
with  care  and  affection.  Casimir  Bcecker,  whom  she  adopted  in 
Germany,  was  as  devoted  to  her  in  her  later  years  as  the  most 
affectionate  son.  During  the  winter  of  1812,  she  saw  a  great 
deal  of  company,  received  once  a  week,  and  gave  musical  parties 
and  charades.  She  is  very  severe  on  the  affectation  of  many  people, 
especially  women,  who,  while  spending  all  their  time  in  society, 
pretend  to  be  bored  to  death  by  it.  She  left  the  Rue  des  Lions 
and  set  up  with  Casimir  in  the  Hue  St.  Anne, — the  name  had  been 
changed  to  the  Eue  Helvetius ;  she  never  rested  till  the  name 
of  the  saint  was  restored  and  that  of  the  philosopher  banished. 

Napoleon  fell,  and  she  rejoiced  in  the  restoration  of  her  old 
friends  the  Bourbons.  She  saw  her  beloved  pupils  again  for  the 
first  time  since  their  parting  in  Switzerland.  When  the  Due 
d'Orle'ans  introduced  her  to  his  wife,  Marie  Ame'lie  told  her  that 
she  had  long  wished  to  make  her  acquaintance:  "Car  j'aime 
passionement  deux  choses, — vos  eleves  et  vos  ouvrages." 
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In  1819  M.  de  Valence,  who  was  in  failing  health,  induced 
Madame  de  Genlis  to  take  up  her  abode  with  him.  Although  past 
seventy,  she  seems  to  have  been  as  brilliant  as  ever,  and  they 
received  all  sorts  of  remarkable  people.  She  complains  that  the 
social  influence  of  women  had  declined.*  Art  and  literature 
were  no  longer  subjects  of  conversation :  the  men  sate  in  a  circle 
discussing  politics,  disregarding  the  presence  of  the  other  sex. 

She  remained  with  M.  de  Valence  until  his  death  in  1822. 

Early  in  1823  M.  Barriere  (who  has  published  an  abridged 
edition  of  her  memoirs)  called  on  her  in  the  Place  Royale.  He 
writes  that  he 

"  found  her  sitting  before  a  table  covered  with  all  sorts  of  objects, — tooth- 
brushes, false  hair,  jam-pots,  egg-shells,  combs,  a  roll,  pomatum,  capillaire,  a 
cup  of  coffee,  an  end  of  candle,  implements  for  making  artificial  flowers,  a 
water-colour  sketch,  some  cheese,  an  inkstand,  books,  and  two  sheets  of  foolscap, 
on  which  she  was  writing  verses.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  she  received 
my  niece  and  me  with  the  air,  ease,  and  grace  of  a  great  lady.  After  looking  at 
my  niece  she  said,  turning  to  me.  '  She  is  charming  !  That  sweet  face,  that  fresh- 
ness and  brilliancy  remind  me  of  my  own  youth.  Thanks  to  my  active  and  sober 
habits,  I  preserved  it  longer  than  most  women,  and  even  when  I  was  advanced  in 
years  I  was  surrounded  by  homage.  You  may  be  told  that  I  was  beautiful — that 
is  not  true  ;  but  I  was  excessively  pretty.' " 

At  this  time  she  was  nearly  eighty.  Her  memoirs  were  pub- 
lished by  herself  in  1825,  but  her  life  was  prolonged  till  the  year 
1830.  She  died  four  months  after  her  pupil,  Louis  Philippe,  had 
ascended  the  throne,  after  a  very  short  illness,  surrounded  by 
friends  and  pupils,  her  grandchildren  and  their  mother,  retaining 
her  faculties,  her  interests,  and  her  activity  to  the  last. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  long 
life  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  passed  in  such  extraordinary 
times,  in  the  space  of  two  articles  ;  but  the  reader  will  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  if  he  should  be  induced  by  this  bald  outline  to  read 
her  memoirs  and  novels,  which  together  give  an  admirable  picture 
of  life  and  manners  under  the  Ancien  Regime,  the  Empire,  and 
the  Restoration,  and  are,  especially  the  memoirs,  as  amusing  and 
interesting  as  they  are  instructive. — M.  0.  M.  Simpson. 

*  M.  de  Tocqueville  used  to  say  that  the  Revolution  had  permanently  destroyed 
their  influence. 


GEOEGE  ELIOT'S  COUNTEY  AND  COUNTEY 
CHAEACTEES. 


By  JAMES  PURVES. 

"But,  bless  us,  things  may  be  lovable  that  are  not  altogether  handsome,  I 
hope." — Adam  Bede. 

In  George  Eliot's  exquisite  descriptions  of  the  midland  country, 
and  vivid  character  sketches  of  country  folk,  we  have  what  is 
most  permanent  in  her  novels.  We  are  now,  so  far  removed 
from  her  and  the  times  she  portrayed,  able  to  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate and  appraise  them.  Whatever  controversy  may  arise  about 
her  novels  and  her  art,  there  is  an  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
she  has  done  to  the  midlands  what  Scott  did  to  the  highlands, — 
made  them  famous.  "  The  loss  of  the  country  has  seemed  very 
bitter  to  me,"  she  wrote  in  London  in  her  forty-first  year.  How 
great  her  love  was  for  her  nativity  is  visible  in  every  chapter 
of  her  novels;  her  heart  goes  out  in  bits  of  description,  in 
delicate  phrasings,  in  character  talk,  and  in  recurring  now  and 
again  to  her  days  of  childhood  and  youth  in  the  country,  days 
that  are  made  interesting  by  commonplace  individuals  and 
pathetic  and  picturesque  by  the  wide  and  warm  sympathy  of 
a  woman  of  genius.  She  touches  one's  heart  with  the  reflected 
heat  from  her  own,  as  she  displays  her  fondness  and  affection  for 
the  olden  days  and  bygone  ways.  Probably  the  most  charming 
bit  of  pastoral  writing,  the  nearest  approach  to  word  painting 
in  our  literature,  is  in  her  introduction  to  "  Felix  Holt,"-  it  is 
perfect  art,  it  is  perfect  nature. 

In  a  letter  she  said  that  on  her  the  country  air  had  always  a 
magical  effect.  This  magical  charm  of  country  life  and  scenery 
and  character  which  glows  in  her  works  is  more  than  a  sentiment 
that  figures  in  fiction  and  ballads.  To  some  it  is  the  very  breath 
of  life  :  it  sways  us  in  life,  it  gives  us  love  of  hearth  and  home ; 
and  this  love  of  small  patches  of  earth  and  straw-thatched 
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cottages  which,  mayhap,  we  and  our  fathers  have  been  born  and 
bred  in  and  called  their  own,  is  the  sturdy  stuff  that  forms 
agitations  ;  its  motive  power  rules  the  destiny  of  peasants  and 
crofters,  and  has  overturned  administrations.  Love  of  country 
starts  from  one's  own  parish  home,  and  widens  and  deepens  from 
parish  to  country  and  merges  into  that  of  the  nation.  George 
Eliot's  novels  will  nourish  us  in  the  love  of  rural  life  and  rural 
ways  and  pastoral  England. 

I  do  not  hold  up  George  Eliot's  past  rural  life  as  a  model, 
or  her  characters  as  patterns,  for  I  believe  that  no  life  is  so 
full  of  interest  as  the  life  around  one's  self.  It  is  said  that  all 
picturesqueness  of  life  is  gone,  that  the  world  of  the  country 
villages  is  done,  that  they  are  going  to  the  dogs.  That  has  been 
an  old,  old  cry,  so  old  that  sometimes  it  becomes  new.  The  cry 
was  heard  in  George  Eliot's  rural  world ;  it  will  be  ever  heard 
in  the  land  as  long  as  the  country  is  the  cradle  and  nursery, 
and  the  cities  are  the  workshops  and  graves  and  prisons.  It 
is  the  law  of  life  for  the  young  to  flock  to  cities  with  all  the 
possibilities,  with  scope  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  dreams  and 
desires  of  young  hearts  and  new  talents  j  while  the  aged,  fond 
of  ease  and  quiet,  babble  of  village  commons  and  fairs,  and  olden 
times  and  bygone  ways,  the  churchyard  where  the  dead  were 
carried  on  spokes,  and  of  a  rural  economy  where  for  a  man  to 
be  unmarried  was  to  be  a  failure  in  life.  The  time  of  George 
Eliot's  novels  was  that  golden  age  immediately  before  the 
railways  were  started  ;  it  was  an  age  probably  about  the  most 
picturesque  in  history.  It  was  certainly  the  perfect  age  of 
nicknames,  and  was  the  climax  of  country  life,  for  country  life 
can  never  hereafter  possess  its  lost,  remote  and  far  apartness. 
A  living  novelist,  Thomas  Hardy,  in  "  The  Trumpet  Major,"  has 
portrayed  that  old-world  feeling,  and  the  old  folk  who  never 
travelled  beyond  their  native  valley,  not  even  on  their  honey- 
moon, who  had  no  desire  to  look  beyond  their  native  hills,  or 
see  bigger  sights  than  the  market  town  possessed, — those  stay-at- 
home  mortals  whose  model  was  their  father,  to  whom  a  new  fact 
was  a  lie,  to  whom  the  world  was  their  village,  and  their  mother 
the  finest  woman  in  the  world.  Like  a  living  mother,  George 
Eliot  never  tires  of  telling  us  in  pictorial  language  that  life  is 
all  the  sweeter  and  fuller  in  being  rooted  to  some  spot.  Why, 
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a  butcher  will  inform  you  that  native  lambs  are  better  than 
bought-in  lambs,  as  they  have  never  been  disturbed  or  lost  their 
first  fattening.  "It's  poor  work,"  says  Luke  the  miller,  "changing 
your  countryside."  It  was  her  aim  to  reduce  social  life  and 
customs  to  a  science  ;  in  her  hands  the  freaks  of  mortals,  a  few 
laws  of  life,  and  a  little  hot  blood  make  a  novel  as  scientifically 
interesting  as  observations  do  in  Darwin's  or  Herbert  Spencer's. 
What  she  has  written  in  "  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  applies  to  a  wider 
district  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Floss,  and  well  answers 
such  objection. 

"  It  is  a  sordid  life,  you  say,  this  of  the  Tullivers  and  Dodsons,  and  without  that 
primitive  rough  simplicity  of  wants,  that  hard,  submissive,  ill- paid  toil,  that  child- 
like spelling  out  of  what  nature  has  written,  which  gives  its  poetry  to  peasant 
life.  ...  To  be  honest  and  poor  was  never  a  Dodson's  motto,  still  less  to  seem 
rich  though  being  poor  ;  rather  the  family  motto  was  to  be  honest  and  rich  ;  and 
not  only  rich,  but  richer  than  was  supposed.  To  live  respected  and  have  the 
proper  bearers  at  your  funeral  was  an  achievement  of  the  ends  of  existence  that 
would  be  entirely  nullified,  if,  on  the  reading  of  your  will,  you  sank  in  the  opinions 
of  your  fellow  men,  either  by  turning  out  to  be  poorer  than  they  expected,  or 
by  leaving  your  money  in  a  capricious  manner  without  strict  regard  to  degrees 
of  kin.    The  right  thing  must  always  be  done  towards  kindred." 

Her  genius  has  transformed  such  outwardly  commonplace, 
rural  folk  into  honest,  likable  English  characters. 

George  Eliot,  like  all  great  authors,  has  a  great  deal  of  plebeian 
sympathy.  She  looked  from  the  commonplace  upwards.  To  her 
there  was  no  commonplaceness  in  the  people ;  she  has  told  us  the 
way  she  learnt  something  of  the  deep  pathos  of  human  nature 
and  its  sublime  mysteries  was  by  living  amongst  people  more 
or  less  vulgar.  Commonplace  is  not  to  be  found  in  work  ;  work 
always  makes  the  human  form  picturesque,  and  a  fit  object  for 
contemplative  regard.  The  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  are  the  chief  players  in  the  tragedy  of  life,  and  have 
important  engagements  in  the  world.  Do  not  all  her  stories 
exactly  represent  to  us  that  feeling  that  overswayed  her — that 
amongst  all  such  ordinary  mortals  is  more  easily  seen  than  among 
others  the  hand  at  work  of  a  great  unknown,  invisible  power, 
from  whose  sway  there  is  no  escape,  move  how  one  will  ?  One 
almost  might  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  in  her  there  lingered 
some  echoes  of  the  old  demon-worship,  so  relentless  and  stern 
is  she  in  some  of  her  characters,  who  were  so  encircled  in  evil 
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spells  and  could  not  get  out  of  reach  of  their  native  divinities. 
Commonplace,  artisan  folk  have  blood  and  breeding.  Felix  Holt, 
like  many  a  brave  English  artisan,  stoutly  and  manfully  said 
with  the  air  of  an  aristocrat  :  "  I  have  the  blood  of  a  line  of 
handicraftsmen  in  my  veins,  and  I  want  to  stand  up  for  the  lot 
of  the  handicraftsmen  as  a  good  lot." 

In  none  of  her  characters  does  she  prove  David  Hume's  statement 
that  poverty  and  hard  labour  debase  the  minds  of  the  common 
people,  and  render  them  unfit  for  any  science  and  ingenious 
profession ;  she  gives  no  indication,  no  sign,  no  hope,  that  they 
were  able  to  better  themselves,  or  that  they  had  any  strength  to 
raise  themselves  above  their  level.  It  is  easy  for  an  eminent 
surgeon  to  say  that  a  farm  labourer  in  good  employment  is  about 
the  happiest  in  the  world  ;  the  farm  labourer  would,  I  fancy,  if 
he  were  asked,  say  that  the  surgeon's  life  is  a  long  way  happier. 
To  appreciate  these  common  folk's  lot  in  life,  and  the  part  they 
play  in  the  round  of  existence,  to  understand  them,  to  find  out 
their  good  qualities,  and  to  see  beauty  in  their  surroundings 
and  good  in  themselves,  we  must  leave  behind  us  the  sense  of 
superiority,  the  patronage,  we  are  apt  to  take  with  us  to  things 
and  persons  we  consider  beneath  us.  They  are  as  interesting  as 
kings  are,  if  we  try  to  understand  them  with  an  unbiased  mind, 
with  wide  thoughts,  and  feeling  for  the  life  they  lead.  To  me 
the  vulgar  folk,  so  called,  are  an  unfailing  source  of  interest.  To 
me  the  country  folk's  lives  and  occupations,  and  all  labouring 
folk,  are  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  and  pictorial  in 
the  world.  They  alone  seem  to  have  an  object  in  life,  and  labour 
after  it.  They  go  on  tilling  the  soil,  plodding  on  whether  sad  or 
gay,  not  so  dull  as  many  of  their  onlookers  or  passers-by  in  two- 
horse  broughams,  though  childish  in  grief  or  joy  more  manly 
than  we  are,  and  hardly  breathing  a  murmur  of  discontent,  and 
while  others  kill  one  another  they  steadily  sow  and  repair  what 
is  destroyed.  Whether  ambition  or  wealth  played  the  fiddle  in 
George  Eliot's  stories  the  music  fell  unheeded  on  their  ears.  She 
has  not  left  us  to  speculate  what  she  thought.  For  them  she  had 
great  sympathy  and  strong  womanly  feeling;  to  her  they  were 
more  than  artistic  effects  or  literary  scenes  to  fill  up  the  picture 
and  to  display  her  word  painting  powers.  They  were  her  poorer 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a  hard  world.    She  has  pled  for,  though 
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she  has  not  actually  portrayed,  them.  She  cries  passionately 
with  all  her  might  and  main  for  us  to  peruse  and  like  them. 
Her  love  for  them  glows  with  affection.  She  pleads  and 
intercedes  at  the  bar  of  our  hearts,  and  than  her  they  have  had 
no  more  eloquent  advocate.  Happy  expressions  are  the  outcome 
of  emotion,  emotion  comes  from  conviction,  and  conviction  from 
facts.  Her  emotion  for  the  country  folk  is  centered  round  scenes 
in  the  heart  of  England,  and  as  sound  to  the  core  as  the  heart  of 
England  is.  For  these  who  had  not  the  art  of  getting  rich,  whose 
banker  was  a  stocking  foot,  who  would  troll  a  ballad  in  the 
corner  of  a  pot-house  as  true  to  his  intervals  as  a  bird,  whose 
lives  left  no  discernible  echo  beyond  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
they  lived;  though  they  enriched  their  employers  they  never 
could  enrich  themselves ;  whose  coats  were  black  with  coal-dust 
or  streaked  with  lime  and  red  paint,  whose  great  hope  it  was  that 
they  might  not  die  before  all  their  power  of  work  was  gone  out 
of  them,  and  who  in  old  age  would  tell  their  better- off  sons  and 
daughters  how  pleased  they  were  when  they  first  earned  their  two- 
pence a  day, — for  such  worthy  country  characters  she  has  poured 
out  that  pure  wealth  of  love  which  a  mother  bemoans  over  the 
loss  of  her  most  beloved  son.  Here  lay  her  strength.  How 
earnestly  and  eloquently  has  she  pled  for  them  in  these  ever- 
memorable  words  from  "  Adam  Bede  "  !    Listen  : — 

"  For  this  rare,  precious  quality  of  truthfulness  I  delight  in  many  Dutch  paintings, 
which  lofty-minded  people  despise.  I  find  a  source  of  delicious  sympathy  in  these 
faithful  pictures  of  a  monotonous  homely  existence,  which  has  been  the  forte  of  so 
many  more  among  my  fellow-mortals  than  a  life  of  pomp  or  of  absolute  intelli- 
gence, of  tragic  suffering,  or  of  world- stirring  actions.  I  turn  without  shrinking 
from  cloud-borne  angels,  from  prophets,  from  sybils,  and  heroic  warriors,  to  an  old 
woman  bending  over  her  flower-pot,  or  eating  her  solitary  dinner,  while  the  noonday 
light,  softened  perhaps  by  a  screen  of  leaves,  falls  on  her  mob-cap,  and  just  touches 
the  rim  of  her  spinning  wheel,  and  her  stone  jug,  and  all  those  cheap  common  things 
which  are  the  precious  necessaries  of  life  to  her ;  or  I  turn  to  that  village  wedding, 
kept  between  four  bare  walls,  when  an  awkward  bridegroom  opens  the  dance  with  a 
high-shouldered,  broad -faced  bride,  while  elderly  and  middle-aged  friends  look  on 
with  very  irregular  noses  and  lips,  and  probably  with  quart  pots  in  their  hands,  but 
with  an  expression  of  unmistakable  contentment  and  goodwill.  .  .  .  But,  bless  us, 
things  may  be  lovable  that  are  not  altogether  handsome',  I  hope.  .  .  .  Paint  us  an 
angel,  if  you  can,  with  a  floating  violet  robe,  and  a  face  paled  by  the  celestial  light ; 
paint  us  yet  oftener  a  madonna  turning  her  mild  face  upward  and  opening  her 
arms  to  welcome  the  divine  glory  ;  but  do  not  impose  on  us  any  aesthetic  rules 
which  shall  banish  from  the  regions  of  art  those  old  women  scraping  carrots  with 
their  work-worn  hands,  those  heavy  clowns  taking  holiday  in  a  dingy  pot-house 
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those  rounded  backs  and  stupid  weather-beaten  faces  that  have  bent  over  the  spade 
and  done  the  rough  work  of  the  world — those  homes  with  their  tin  pans,  their 
brown  pitchers,  their  rough  curs,  and  their  clusters  of  onions.  In  this  world  there 
are  so  many  of  these  common,  coarse  people,  who  have  no  picturesque  sentimental 
wretchedness  !  It  is  so  needful  we  should  remember  their  existence,  else  we  may 
happen  to  leave  them  quite  out  of  our  religion  and  philosophy,  and  frame  lofty 
theories  which  only  fit  a  world  of  extremes.  Therefore  let  art  remind  us  of 
them  ;  therefore  let  us  have  men  ready  to  give  the  loving  pains  of  a  life  to  the 
faithful  representing  of  commonplace  things, — men  who  see  beauty  in  these 
commonplace  things,  and  delight  in  showing  how  kindly  the  light  of  Heaven  falls 
on  them.  There  are  few  prophets  in  the  world  ;  few  sublimely  beautiful  women  ; 
few  heroes.  I  can't  afford  to  give  all  my  love  and  reverence  to  such  rarities  :  I 
want  a  great  deal  of  these  feelings  for  my  every-day  fellow  men,  especially  for  the 
few  in  the  foreground  of  the  great  multitude,  whose  faces  I  know,  whose  hands  I 
trust,  for  whom  I  have  to  make  way  with  kindly  courtesy.  Neither  are  picturesque 
lazzaroni  or  romantic  criminals  half  so  frequent  as  your  common  labourer,  who 
gets  his  own  bread,  and  eats  it  vulgarly  but  creditably  with  his  own  pocket-knife." 

George   Eliot's   rural   life   is  worth   studying.     Like  most 
novelists,  the  life  she  describes  is  that  which  she  wishes  to 
describe.     Theorists  might  study  for  different  purposes  and 
with  different  results,  one  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
another  to  observe  the  power  of  the  inns  and  pubs.,  a  third  to 
show  the  state  and  condition  of  the  peasants,  and  the  fourth  to 
estimate  her  opinions  of  the  country  squires.    Her  country  world 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  this  century 
is,  as  regards  homeliness  and  picturesqueness,  about  the  most 
interesting  and  least  fictitious  in  fiction.    It  abounds  in  striking 
scenes  and  quaint  effects.    It  is  English,  and  yet  un-English. 
For  instance,  squires  play  unimportant  parts,  and  fox-hunting 
is  almost  unknown !    Squires  of  the  young  England  school,  like 
Arthur  Donnithorne,  who  talked  of  the  improvements  he  would 
be  setting  on  foot,  galloping  about  overlooking,  and  knowing  the 
labourers,  and  seeing  them  touch  their  caps  with  a  look  of 
goodwill  to  him,  yet  never  did  a  hand's  turn  when  the  time  came 
to  accomplish  these  youthful  dreams.    The  farmer's  interest  was 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  squire,  and  it  was  not  unreasonable 
for  Dibbs,  who  had  the  best  pasture  on  the  estate,  and  was  free 
of  "  rots,"  to  declare, "  I  don't  care  two  straws  who  I  vote  for ;  I'm 
not  going  to  make  a  wry  face.    It  stands  to  reason  a  man  should 
vote  for  his  landlord."    It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  when  polite 
old  ladies,  like  Miss  Nancy  Lammeter,  hardly  knew  anything  in 
literature  beyond  the  rhymes  she  wrought  in  her  sampler  under 
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the  lamb  and  the  shepherdess  ;  that  Felix  Holt  should  bluntly  and 
conscientiously  declare, "  My  academy  is  the  beer-house."  Among 
his  pupils,  the  non-electors  over  the  pots  and  pipes,  he  'cutely 
found  the  rustics'  reserve  thawing  and  opening  their  minds,  which 
to  them  is  a  mental  strain.    In  these  days  life  at  an  inn  was  worth 
living.    An  inn  was  the  news-shop ;  it  held  the  parish  ears,  eyes, 
and  tongue  ;  all  the  senses  were  there :  it  was  the  world.  There 
a  night  was  so  full  of  wonder  and  excitement  to  country  chaps, 
that  they  would  sooner  stay  and  sip  their  beer  and  smoke  their 
pipes  and  see  what  was  going  on  than  go  to  the  play.  The 
annual  dinner  of  the  Association  for  the  Prosecution  of  Felons  was 
held  there.    "It's  a  pleasant  life,"  said  Tammy,  in  "  Felix  Holt;" 
"I  shall  live  at  publics,  and  see  the  world,  and  pick  up  'qaintance, 
and  get  a  chance  penny."    Raveloe  was  not  so  honest  as  it  might 
have  been,  where  Ben  Tholoway,  a  powerful  thresher,  enjoyed  his 
master's  harvest  supper  with  the  serene  sense  of  having  stolen 
nothing  more  than  a  few  peas  and  beans  as  seed  for  his  garden 
since  the  last  harvest  supper;  Bill  Hazelow  could  hardly  have 
ventured  to  doubt  that  Bartle  Massey,  the  schoolmaster,  might 
have  had  something  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  regular  return  of 
daylight,  and  the  changes  in  the  weather.    The  rustics  were  of 
no  say,  no  force,  nor  power  in  her  opinion ;  they  are  a  poor  lot. 
Luke  Britton,  walking  from  Bruxton  to  Hayslope  with  pretty 
Hetty,  broke  silence  to  say  the  grey  goose  had  begun  to  lay. 
Luke,  the  miller,  was  a  sluggish,  easy-osy,  sing-song  country  man, 
and  proud  of  his  ignorance,  and  to  whom  education  would  have 
been  a  hindrance.    "  I  can't  keep  count  o'  the  flour  an'  corn,  wi' 
knowing  so  many  things  hinders  my  work.    That's  what  brings 
folk  to  the  gallows — knowing  everything  but  what  they're  got  to 
get  their  bread  by.    And  they're  mostly  lies,  I  think,  what's 
printed  in  the  books."    But  wideawake  Bob  Jakin,  the  hawker, 
valued  the  power  of  reading, — it  would  have  kept  his  head  cool 
and  empty !    In  the  statements  that  a  peasant  can  no  more  help 
believing  in  a  traditional  superstition  than  a  horse  can  help 
trembling  at  sight  of  a  camel,  and  that  the  aged  peasant  women 
most  of  all  believe  that  their  dead  are  conscious,  she  has  ex- 
pressed what  even  yet  are  truths.    The  railways  were  to  come 
a,nd  turn  everything  topsy-turvy.    Railways  have  more  than 
opened  up  the  parishes :  they  have  opened  up  country  folk's 
N.  s.  ii.  25 
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minds.  They  believed  the  railways  would  make  cows  cast  their 
calves  and  mares  their  foals,  and  with  railways  that  England's 
best  days  were  numbered.  Slow  Solomon,  the  road-overseer, 
said  that  railways  were  "  all  for  the  big  traffic  to  swallow  up  the 
little,  so  as  there  sha'n't  be  a  team  left  on  the  land,  nor  a  whip  to 
crack."  This  feeling,  this  protest  against  the  inevitable,  is  well 
put  in  the  simple  words  of  the  wiry  old  labourer  Timothy  Cooper. 
Mr.  Caleb  Garth  was  saying  to  a  group  of  labourers  after  more 
serious  fun  than  was  lawful,  "  It  may  do  a  bit  of  harm  here  and 
there,  to  this  and  to  that,  and  so  does  the  sun  in  heaven.  Bat 
the  railway's  a  good  thing." 

"  And  good  for  the  big  folks  to  make  money  out  on,"  said  Timothy.  "  I've  seen  lots 
o'  things  turn  up  sin'  I  was  a  young  un — the  war  an'  the  peace,  an'  the  canells,  an' 
the  ould  King  George,  and  the  new  un  as  has  got  a  new  ne-ame — an'  its  been  all 
aloike  to  the  poor  man.  What's  the  canells  been  to  him  ?  They're  brought  him 
neyther  me-at  nor  be-acon,  nor  wage  to  lay  by,  if  he  didn't  save  it  wi'  starving  his 
own  inside.  Times  ha'  wusser  for  him  sin'  I  war  a  young  un.  And  so  it  be  wi'  the 
railroads.  They'll  only  leave  the  poor  man  furder  behind.  But  them  are  fools  as 
meddle,  and  so  I  told  the  chaps  here.    This  is  a  big  folk's  world,  this  is." 

This  was  the  inborn  sentiment  of  a  natural  Englishman,  who 
would  not  like  himself  nor  his  kith  nor  kin  to  be  forced  to  leave 
the  old  place  where  they  and  their  fathers  had  been  bred  and 
born,  and  where  they  expected  to  leave  their  roots  behind  them. 
Little  bits  of  folk-lore  gathered  round  their  lives  and  creep  out 
unconsciously.  Grandfather  Poyser  on  wet  Sundays,  or  when 
he  had  a  touch  of  rheumatism,  used  to  read  at  home  the  three 
first  chapters  of  Genesis.  He  believed  it  would  have  been  better 
luck  for  Thias  Bede  to  have  been  buried  in  the  forenoon  when 
the  rain  was  falling,  than  in  the  fair  afternoon  when  the  moon 
lay  like  a  boat  in  the  east — an  unfailing  sign  of  fair  weather  to 
old  grandfather. 

In  describing  the  farmyard  of  Hall  Farm  on  a  Sunday,  the 
bit  of  human  life  in  the  canvas  is  the"  shepherd,  and  it  is  done 
effectively,  and  here  she  lets  in  the  rustic  view  of  Sunday.  Alick, 
the  shepherd, 

M  in  his  new  smock-frock,  [was]  taking  an  uneasy  siesta,  half  sitting,  half  standing, 
on  the  granary  steps.  Alick  was  of  opinion  that  Church,  like  other  luxuries,  was 
not  to  be  indulged  in  often  by  a  foreman  who  had  the  weather  and  the  ewes  on  his 
mind.  1  Church  !  nay — I've  gotten  summat  else  to  think  on,'  was  an  answer  which 
he  often  uttered  in  a  tone  of  bitter  significance  that  silenced  further  question.  .  .  . 
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He  on  no  account  would  have  missed  going  to  church  on  Christmas  Day,  Easter 
Sunday,  and  Whitsuntide.  But  he  had  a  general  impression  that  public  worship 
and  religious  ceremonies,  like  other  non-productive  employments,  were  intended 
for  people  who  had  leisure." 

This,  however,  is  not  her  own  view,  for  if  we  go  to  the  parish 
cjiurch  of  Hay  slope  we  have  a  different  and  a  memorable  scene. 
She  describes  the  scene  so  simply.  That  simple  congrega- 
tion, as  she  calls  it,  is  a  poem,  a  bit  of  splendid  English, 
full  of  country  feeling  and  country  character.  Mr.  Irwine  was 
in  his  white  surplice,  which  became  him  so  well,  with  his 
finely  cut  nostril  and  upper  lip  and  generous  face,  in  the 
desk,  while  there  streamed  the  June  sunshine  through  the  old 
windows 

"  with  their  desultory  patches  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue  that  threw  pleasant  touches 
of  colour  on  the  old  walls,  looking  benignly  round  on  the  simple  congregation — on 
the  hardy  old  men,  with  bent  knees  and  shoulders,  perhaps,  but  with  vigour  left 
for  much  hedge-clipping  and  thatching  ;  on  the  tall  stalwart  frames,  and  roughly 
cut  bronzed  faces  of  the  stone-cutters  and  carpenters  ;  on  the  half-dozen  well-to-do 
fanners,  with  their  apple-cheeked  families  ;  and  on  the  clean  old  women,  mostly 
farm  labourers'  wives,  with  their  bit  of  snow-white  capped  border  under  their  black 
bonnets,  and  with  their  withered  arms,  bare  from  the  elbow,  folded  passively  over 
their  chests  :  for  none  of  the  old  people  held  books — why  should  they  ?  not  one  of 
them  could  read.  But  they  know  a  few  '  good  words  '  by  heart,  and  their  withered 
lips  now  and  then  move  silently,  following  the  service  without  any  very  clear 
comprehension,  indeed,  but  with  a  simple  faith  in  its  efficacy  to  ward  off  harm  and 
bring  blessing.  And  now  all  faces  were  visible,  for  all  were  standing  up — the 
little  children  on  the  seats  peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  grey  pews,  while  good  old 
Bishop  Ken's  evening  hymn  was  being  sung  to  one  of  those  lively  psalm  tunes 
which  died  out  with  the  last  generation  of  rectors  and  choral  parish  clerks. 
Melodies  die  out,  like  the  pipe  of  Pan,  with  the  ears  that  love  them  and  listen 
for  them." 

That  is  poetry.  That  is  a  great  English  scene.  How  beautifully 
blended  is  the  realism  and  idealism,  and  how  strong  does  the 
scene  speak  of  her  affection  for  homely  simplicity  and  country 
characters, — qualities  ever  associated  with  George  Eliot's  name. 
You  sit  beside  the  folk,  you  breathe  their  atmosphere,  you  feel 
their  ordinary  humanity.  Your  heart  goes  out  to  these  homely 
poor. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  to  make  that  it  is  worth  while  reading  the 
great  and  beautiful  scenes  of  life  and  action  by  our  first  novelists 
in  order  to  appreciate  such  scenes  in  actual  life.  It  is  the 
province  of  art  to  make  us  appreciate  and  be  happy  in  the  life 

25  a 
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around  us,  and  to  explain  and  harmonize  the  surroundings  to  a 
man's  life.  That  description  of  the  country  congregation,  and 
the  preaching  on  the  green,  and  the  epilogue  to  Felix  Holt, 
and  the  quotation  I  have  made  from  "Adam  Bede,"  are  indeed 
masterly  pieces  of  English  prose,  full  of  life  and  of  feeling  and 
of  beauty.  And  these  scenes  have  never  been  painted !  How 
masterly  she  gains  our  sympathy  with  her  truthful  tone  and  her 
picturesque  touches  !  how  the  scenes  rise  before  us  like  a  drawing  ! 
Observe  also  that  the  rustics,  being  lay  figures,  exactly  represent 
the  pictorial  value  she  attaches  to  them.  The  scene  is  imprinted 
on  our  memory  as  if  we  had  seen  it. 

"  Every  generation  in  the  village  was  there,  from  old  Feyther  Taft,  in  his  brown 
worsted  nightcap,  ...  to  the  babies  in  their  quilted  linen  caps.  Now  and  then  there 
was  a  new  arrival ;  perhaps  a  slouching  labourer,  who,  having  eaten  his  supper,  came 
but  to  look  at  the  unusual  scene  with  a  slow  bovine  gaze,  willing  to  hear  what  any 
one  had  to  say  in  explanation  of  it,  but  by  no  means  excited  enough  to  ask 
a  question.  But  all  took  care  not  to  join  the  Methodists  on  the  Green,  and  identify 
themselves  in  that  way  with  the  expectant  audience,  for  there  was  not  one  of  them 
that  would  not  have  disclaimed  the  imputation  of  having  come  out  to  hear  the 
'preacher  woman'— they  had  only  come  out  to  see  'what  war  a-goin'  on,  like.' 
The  men  were  chiefly  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  blacksmith's  shop. 
But  do  not  imagine  them  gathered  in  a  knot.  Villagers  never  swarm  ;  a  whisper 
is  unknown  among  them,  and  they  seem  almost  as  incapable  of  an  undertone 
as  a  cow  or  a  stag.  Your  true  rustic  turns  his  back  on  his  interlocutor,  throwing 
a  question  over  his  shoulder  as  if  he  meant  to  run  away  from  the  answer,  and 
walking  a  step  or  two  further  off  when  the  interest  of  the  dialogue  culminates." 

George  Eliot  is  unsurpassed  in  her  country  women  ;  they 
form  a  gallery  of  portraits  with  character  even  in  their  dress, 
and  their  value  is  their  simple  English  womanliness.  In 
every  novel  she  wrote  we  have  artistic  old  interiors  of  country 
houses,  the  prim,  proud,  and  quaint  maids  and  mothers  adjusting 
a  family  dispute,  comforting  an  erring  sister,  discussing  their 
chinaware,  white  and  flutted  and  sprigged,  their  napery,  whether 
spotted  or  squared  are  better,  their  preferences  in  silks 
running  up  or  down,  their  clergymen,  recipes  for  cooking 
and  preserving,  household  medicine,  and  domestic  economy. 
It  is  the  womanly  smack,  the  womanly  keenness  and  quiet 
humour  that  makes  them  stand  out  full  of  real  life.  Here  her 
genius  is  at  unconscious  ease  and  power  in  the  mental  portraits 
she  presents.  Her  women  not  only  act,  but  speak  and  look 
naturally.     They  are  so  true  that  in  their  artifices  they  are 
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not  artificial.  Whatever  opinion  there  may  be  about  women,  her 
women  are  natural.  Her  village  ladies  lived  when  ignorance  was 
comfortable,  when  country  surgeons  never  thought  of  asking 
female  patients  if  they  were  fond  of  reading,  but  took  it  for 
granted  their  mental  diet  was  gossip,  and  when  ladies  never 
walked  out  without  carrying  a  mutton  bone  to  secure  them 
against  cramp.  In  the  sphere  of  women's  life  and  women's  ways 
it  takes  a  genius  to  make  homely  scenes  and  fireside  incidents, 
and  women's  talk,  not  only  interesting,  but  worthy  of  literature. 
It  holds  in  fiction  a  very  humble  place,  requiring  fine  perception 
and  taste,  intimate  knowledge  of  the  scenes,  not  to  say  great 
literary  skill.  All  characters  have  their  value  in  life  as  in  fiction, 
and  George  Eliot's  homely  women  are  about  the  first  in  fiction  that 
have  taken  the  position  there  which  they  occupy  in  life :  they 
assert  the  natural  rights  of  women.  The  "  Mill  on  the  Floss"  is  the 
best  example  of  her  description  of  women's  pride  and  prejudice. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Poyser,  who,  I  believe,  is  not 
dead;  every  county  can  produce  her  living  presentments,  but 
I  would  mention  two  points  showing  her  womanliness.  The  first 
is,  Mrs.  Poyser  was  happiest  at  the  sight  of  the  cows  being 
milked,  and  the  second,  that  she  had  the  firm  belief  that  folks 
must  put  up  with  their  own  kin  as  they  would  put  up  with  their 
own  noses — it's  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  Now  take  the  radical, 
Felix  Holt's  mother,  who  said  with  vast  womanly  meaning :  "  If 
everybody's  son  was  guided  by  their  mothers,  the  world  'ud  be 
different."  How  beautiful  and  pathetic !  how  true  and  how 
womanly  ! 

It  may  be  heterodox,  yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  not  only  are 
her  country  women  to  me  her  best  creations,  but  the  flavour 
and  touches  of  the  country  folk,  the  very  things  that  go  to  make 
up  the  truthfulness  and  completeness  of  the  scenes,  are  entirely 
womanly.  What  they  lack  in  manly  actuality  they  possess  in 
abundance  of  womanly  observations.  The  feminine  hand  is 
clearly  descernible  in  such  points  as  these, — the  characters  act 
mostly  indoors,  playfulness,  a  little  off-taking  amid  the  pathos, 
the  absence  of  sentiment,  and  the  insinuated  belief  from  her 
characters'  actions  that  the  best  women  are  the  plain-looking, 
and  that  the  beautiful  are  born  to  pain  and  misery  to  themselves 
and  others.    Take  two  quotations  from  two  minor  and  different 
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characters  in  two  different  novels  as  illustrative  of  the  womanly 

mind.    Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  rich  miller,  in  the  opening  scene  in 

the  bar  of  the  Red  Lion  at  Milby,  in  "Janet's  Repentance,"  said  : — 

"  Give  me  a  servant  as  can  nayther  read  nor  write,  I  say,  and  doesn't  know  the 
year  o'  the  Lord  he  was  born  in.  1  should  like  to  know  what  good  these  Sunday 
schools  have  done  now.  Why,  the  boys  used  to  go  a-birds'-nesting  of  a  Sunday 
morning  ;  and  a  capital  thing  too,  ask  any  farmer  ;  and  very  pretty  it  was  to 
see  the  strings  o'  heggs  hanging  up  in  poor  people's  houses.  You'll  not  see  'em 
nowhere  now." 

And  take  this  touching  scene  from  "  Silas  Marner,"  when  Effie, 
the  toddling  girl,  who  had  crept  into  his  bachelor's  cottage  the 
night  his  gold  was  stolen,  reached  the  trying  moment  in  her  life, 
the  announcement  of  her  legal  rights  and  the  opening  to  her 
of  wealth  and  position,  and  when  she  declined  the  wealth,  and 
she  clung  to  the  bleared-eyed  weaver,  Silas,  and  cried  with  all 
her  heart  and  all  her  soul : — 

"  I  wasn't  brought  up  to  be  a  lady,  and  1  can't  turn  my  mind  to  it.  I  like  the 
country  folk,  and  their  victuals  and  their  ways.  I'm  promised  to  marry  a  working 
man  as  'all  live  with  father,  and  help  me  to  take  care  of  him." 

How  womanly,  and  how  beautiful !  It  is  to  be  observed,  all  her 
women  keep  faith,  and  do  not  swerve  from  their  promises  in  crises. 
If  not  perfect,  they  are  true  women.  I  question  if  Mary  Garth  is 
unequalled  in  fiction.  We  have  in  rural  England  numbers  of  her 
type  without  exaggeration, — a  sensible,  sweet-tempered,  humorous, 
healthy-minded,  tolerant  Englishwoman,  of  the  self-sacrificing 
order,  even  in  their  love,  a  type  of  the  big  grown-up  girls  who 
keep  their  best  love  for  their  best-loved  doll.  The  dialogues 
between  Dinah  Morris  and  Mrs.  Poyser  are  masterpieces  of 
literary  skill  where  womanly  power  and  knowledge  are  at  their 
height,  and  stroke  upon  stroke  of  realism  is  added  to  what,  in 
the  hands  of  a  man,  would  be  iutolerable  sickly  sentiment.  On 
the  stage,  when  women  are  alone  and  talk,  the  story  is  at  a 
standstill,  the  women  talk  badly,  uninterestingly,  they  slur  it 
over.  It  is  the  opposite  with  George  Eliot.  Her  women  are 
never  so  womanly  as  when  they  talk  to  each  other,  they  talk 
splendidly ;  there  is  some  pepper  and  salt  in  their  talk,  and  they 
do  have  something  to  say  worth  hearing.  The  literary  polish  is 
perhaps  too  high ;  but  the  spirit  and  tone  are  exact  to  nature. 
Her  women  bear  out  what  she  herself  said  of  Janet  in  "  J anet's 
Repentance,"  of  having  that  genuine  delight  in  human  fellowship 
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-which  gives  an  interest  to  all  personal  details  that  come  from 
truthful  lips.  In  their  talk  her  women,  as  in  reality,  tell  their 
own  selves.  What  a  halo  of  romance  and  of  honest  interest  has 
she  not  thrown  about  the  Methodist  country  preacher  Dinah 
Morris !  In  Janet,  the  lawyer's  wife,  she  takes  a  different  type  ; 
by  the  sheer  strength  of  her  sympathy  and  womanly  touches, 
and  traits  and  insights  into  the  marvellous  workings  of  a  weak 
woman's  heart,  she  makes  us  feel  with,  and,  understanding  the 
causes  even,  have  a  stronger  love  than  that  of  pity  for  that  most 
miserable  of  all  humanity — a  drunken  wife.  It  is  to  her  large- 
heartedness  that  she  does  not  present  a  melodramatic  type  of 
villainy  or  utter  badness.  Her  philosophy  of  life  was  judicial 
and  judicious.  But  she  was  fond,  one  almost  might  think,  of 
these  old-fashioned,  hard-headed,  hard-fisted,  hard-drinking,  hard- 
swearing,  hard-living,  hearty,  swaggering  country  lawyers,  who 
she  insinuates  now  and  then  had  as  good,  if  not  better,  hearts 
than  their  more  pious  and  more  pleasant-spoken  neighbours. 
Strange  to  say,  all  her  country  medical  men,  except  Lydgate, 
were  respectable  men  of  the  class  of  respectable  old  women,  and 
had  as  much  say  in  life.  None  knew  better  than  herself  how 
different  country  women  are,  and  her  descriptions  well  dispel  the 
modern  youth's  illusion  that  women  are  alike.  If  we  take  them 
by  name  there  is  variety,  and  discord  and  notes  of  music  all 
jingled  in  their  names, — such  as  Mrs.  Pullet,  Mrs.  Linnet,  Janet 
Dempster,  Dolly  Winthrop,  Priscilla  Lammeter,  Mrs.  Holt  (a  clean 
old  lady  who  said  :  "  I  never  said  I  was  anything  that  was  bad, 
and  I  never  will "),  Denner  (who  remarked  :  "  It  mayn't  be  good 
luck  to  be  a  woman,  but  one  begins  with  it  from  a  baby  "),  Mrs. 
Transome,  Mrs.  Vincy,  Mrs.  Mawmsey,  and  others.  As  the 
vicious  intelligence  of  a  village  is  not  easily  stirred  by  the  minds 
which  ripple  the  fluent  thoughts  of  cities,  but  holds  every  straw 
and  entangles  every  insect  that  lightens  upon  it,  so  we  in  esti- 
mating George  Eliot  in  her  descriptions  and  character-drawing 
of  country  folk  do  not  select  the  strongest  or  finest,  but  prefer 
the  ordinary  average  gossiping  specimens  that  do  not  strain  our 
nervous  system  to  get  into  touch  with,  and  who  tell  their  little 
tales  of  gossipy  interest  with  all  that  enjoyment  they  know 
they  are  by  former  telling  assured  of. 

Her  country  men  are  manly  and  strong  and  exalt  them  among 
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the  giants  in  fiction.  They  are  natural,  straightforward  English 
gentlemen,  men  to  be  proud  of,  and  to  make  us  have  good  hopes 
for  England's  future.  At  home  in  their  parish,  they  had  no 
craving  for  other  scenes.  She  relies  on  no  extraneous  aid  of  the 
romantic  or  melodramatic  order  to  exalt  in  her  heroes.  They 
are  homely,  living  a  parish  yet  a  true  national  life.  There  is 
a  severe  Saxon  simplicity  about  Adam  Bede,  the  country  carpenter, 
and  the  simple  surrounding  annals,  that  is  apt  to  make  us  under- 
value the  force  and  power  he  possesses.  He  is  a  bit  of  statuary ; 
you  put  him  in  a  niche  at  once  :  it  is  his  right.  Except  Jean 
Valjean,  in  "  Les  Miserable,"  no  figure  approaches  him.  A 
duplicate  of  Adam  in  true  life  is  presented  in  Felix  Holt,  who 
utters  the  most  praiseworthy  statement  that  his  mind  is  made 
up  that  the  world  would  not  be  the  worse  for  him  if  he  could 
help  it,  and  he  meant  to  stick  to  the  class  he  belonged  to,  weavers, 
people  who  don't. follow  the  fashion.  This  idea  of  the  aristocracy 
of  class  in  working  country  folk  was  one  that  had  a  deep  root 
in  George  Eliot.  She  repeated  it,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Efiie. 
She  made  it  the  whole  romance  in  "  Daniel  Deronda."  It  struck 
her  with  the  force  of  a  natural  law,  and  in  her  hands  it  gives 
rise  to  many  conflicting  ideas.  In  "  Silas  Marner "  we  have 
a  perfect  pastoral  and  exquisitely  beautiful  and  graphic  story,, 
that  elevates  weavers  and  village  scenes,  if  they  require  such 
elevating,  into  the  front  position  in  fiction.  We  have  not  only 
pathos,  we  have  romance.  Such  stories  make  class  feel  for  class 
and  realize  the  possibilities  in  lowly  figures  and  unpromising 
appearances.  Outwardly  Silas  Marner  is  a  selfish,  narrow-minded, 
poor,  unnoticeable,  unsociable  being.  George  Eliot  makes  him 
as  clear  as  a  statue,  as  beautiful  as  a  psalm,  as  worthy  of  our 
regard  and  admiration  as  a  wayside  chapel  associated  with  pious 
thoughts,  silent  prayers,  good  resolutions,  and  the  sacro  I  memories 
of  sweet  friends.  In  her  two  books  "  Silas  Marner  "  and  "  Adam 
Bede"  she  has  done  everlasting  work  for  the  commonplace  country 
character  and  country  life  that  lay  near  and  dear  to  her.  Her 
heroes  all  exemplify  what  she  said, — 

"  It  is  not  true  that  love  makes  all  things  easy,  it  makes  us  choose  what  is  difficult," 
and,  their  actions  prompt  us  to  add,  surmount  the  difficulties 
as  with  superhuman  efforts. 

You  rub  shoulders  with  country  romance  in  her  novels.  Yoa 
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have  scenes  drawn  at  first  hand  with  nothing  melodramatic  or 
clap-trap  about  them,  such  as  the  river  scene  in  "Daniel  Deronda," 
where  the  heroine  on  the  river  bank  meditates  self-destruction, 
is  roused  to  hope,  and  saved  to  life  by  the  hero  as  he  rows  past 
singing  in  the  fulness  of  health ;  or  that  where  Tulliver,  with 
a  mind  charged  with  hatred  against  the  lawyer  Wakem,  ordered 
his  son  to  write  in  the  family  Bible  that  he  took  service  under 
the  lawyer  as  he  promised  to  make  amends  to  his  wife  for  her 
trouble,  and  he  wanted  to  die  in  the  old  place  where  he  and 
his  father  were  born — that  he  did  not  forgive  the  lawyer,  and  for 
all  he  would  serve  him  honest  and  wished  evil  to  befall  him  ; 
or  that  witching,  weird  night  when  Adam  was  working  in  the 
shop,  and  his  father  was  drowned  a  few  steps  off ;  or  that  night 
spent  by  Bulstrode,  the  Methody  Banker,  in  Stone  Court  with 
Ruffler ;  or  that  scene  between  Dinah  and  Hetty  in  gaol,  and  the 
odd  personal  question,  "  Do  you  think  God  will  take  away  that 
saying  and  the  place  in  the  wood  now  I've  told  everything  ? " 
How  full  of  life  and  of  observations  are  all  these  scenes !  How 
they  throb  with  emotion  and  the  very  essence  of  romance  !  How 
they  touch  us  as  with  magnetism !  How  correct  she  is  in  her 
realism  that  covers  the  romance  so  naturally  and  perfectly  as  the 
flesh  and  bones  are  to  the  blood  !  How  beautiful  is  the  wTeft 
of  the  country  folk,  the  country  romance,  and  the  country  descrip- 
tion, in  every  particular  perfect !  Her  masculine  intellect  kept 
her  wonderfully  correct,  though  beautiful  roundings  off  by  way  of 
finale  were  not  to  her  way  of  thinking.  Her  endings  were  sad,  like 
all  great  novelists', — somewhat  too  sad.  In  her  conclusions  we 
miss  that  playfulness,  that  liveliness,  that  effervescing  spirit 
that  ever  keeps  woman's  tongue  wagging  and  her  spirits  equal 
to  the  high  spirits  of  her  prosperous  neighbours.  Her  characters 
take  the  upper  hand  and  rush  on  headlong  to  their  fate.  I 
believe  in  poetic  justice  and  novelistic  treatment ;  but  George 
Eliot  was,  alas!  too  true  to  the  sands  of  life.  She  may  womanlike 
be  said  to  have  had  a  pleasure  in  their  sadness.  Do  we  not 
read  the  heavy  sombriety,  the  grey,  gathering,  sad  fondness  that 
comes  with  ruminant  thoughts,  the  serious  softness  that  coloured 
her  own  life  all  through  her  novels  ?  They  are  full  of  real 
personal  colouring.  They  repeat  her  own  voice.  They  breathe 
the  still,  sad  solemnity  of  the  country. 
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Have  you  observed  that  nowhere  does  she  describe  the  interior 
of  a  labourer's  cottage  ?  It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  conclude 
that  she,  therefore,  never  was  inside  one.  When  she  descends  to 
the  lower  orders,  she  perceptibly  lowers  her  tone  as  if  in  sympathy. 
She  is  never  supercilious  nor  disdainful  to  the  rustics,  except  in 
"  Daniel  Deronda,"  where  her  tone  quite  changes,  quite  dete- 
riorates. It  was  a  world  far  removed  from  rustic  ways  and 
English  life.  Joel  Dagge,  the  blacksmith's  son  who  followed  the 
hounds  on  foot,  and  who  overtook  Rex  Gascoyne  when  his  horse 
fell  and  threw  him,  and  who  shoved  in  his  dislocated  shoulder 
as  unconcernedly  as  if  he  shoe'd  a  horse,  we  are  told  is  a  low 
character,  and  it  is  happily  not  necessary  to  say  any  more  of 
him  to  the  u  refined  reader  ! "  This  was  not  the  George  Eliot  we 
admire.  J oel  is  not  even  thanked  for  his  timely  aid ;  nor  is  he 
rewarded  in  any  way  for  his  excellent  services.  A  supercilious 
incident  like  this  rankles  through  "  Daniel  Deronda,"  and  so  we 
remember  honest  Joel  Dagge  and  his  good  sort  when  Daniel  and 
his  Jewish  friends  have  floated  into  oblivion.  In  that  novel 
there  is  an  absence  of  her  engaging  English  homeliness,  and  she 
makes  fun,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  common  farming  man,  often 
making  a  silly  face  and  laughing  at  what  is  not  laughable  !  I 
only  remember  one  part  in  that  book  which  may  be  said  to  be  in 
her  best  good  humour.  In  these  purring  passages,  these  strokes 
of  happy  contrasts,  she  is  in  the  highest  spirits.  The  part  I 
refer  to  is  in  the  ninth  chapter,  and  it  seems  already  so  old ;  how 
quick  do  the  times  change  under  the  hands  of  the  democracy ! 
The  rumour  spread  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Offendene  had  no 
reference  to  the  results  of  the  American  war,  but  it  was  one  which 
touched  all  classes  within  a  certain  circuit  round  Wanchester ; 
the  corn  factors,  the  brewers,  the  horse  dealers,  and  saddlers,  all 
held  it  a  laudable  thing,  and  one  which  was  to  be  rejoiced  on 
abstract  grounds,  as  showing  the  value  of  an  aristocracy  in  a  free 
country  like  England ;  the  blacksmith  in  the  hamlet  of  Diplow 
felt  that  a  good  time  had  come  round ;  the  wives  of  labouring 
men  hoped  their  nimble  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  would  be  taken 
into  employ  by  the  gentlemen  in  livery ;  and  the  farmers  about 
Diplow  admitted,  with  a  tincture  of  bitterness  and  reserve, 
that  a  man  might  now  again  perhaps  have  an  easier  market,  or 
exchange  for  a  rick  of  old  hay  or  a  waggon-load  of  straw.  If 
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such  were  the  hopes  of  low  persons  not  in  society,  it  may  be 
easily  inferred  their  betters  had  better  reasons  for  satisfaction, 
probably  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  life  rather  than  its 
business.  Marriage,  however,  must  be  considered  on  coming 
under  both  heads;  and,  just  as  when  the  visit  of  majesty  is 
announced,  the  dream  of  knighthood  or  a  baronetcy  is  to  be 
found  under  various  municipal  nightcaps,  so  the  news  in  question 
raised  a  floating  indeterminate  vision  of  marriage  in  several 
well-bred  imaginations. 

"  The  news  was  that  Diplow  Hall,  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger's  place,  which  had  for 
a  couple  of  years  turned  its  white  window-shutters  in  a  painfully  wall-eyed  manner 
on  its  fine  elms  and  beeches,  its  lilied  pool,  and  grassy  acres  specked  with  deer, 
was  being  prepared  for  a  tenant." 

In  her  rural  descriptions  we  find  heart-ease,  as  if  listening  to 
good  music  which  warms  our  blood. 

The  notes  of  music,  full  of  melodious  sympathy,  tell  their  own 
story  so  softly  about  a  world  where  to  the  country  gentlemen 
in  the  well-trodden  round  of  their  own  parish  if  the  love  of  some 
sweet  maiden  was  lost,  and  the  vision  passed  away,  and  then  what 
was  left  to  them,  especially  when  they  became  too  heavy  for  the 
hunt  or  for  carrying  a  gun  over  the  furrows,  was  but  to  drink 
and  get  merry,  or  to  drink  and  get  angry,  so  that  they  might  be 
independent  of  variety,  and  say  over  again  with  eager  emphasis 
the  things  they  had  already  said  any  time  that  twelvemonth.  To 
be  on  "the  parish,"  that  terrible-sounding  phrase,  next  to  the 
gaol,  was  to  folk  like  the  Holts,  Bedes,  Sorrells,  who  were  a 
little  hard  towards  poverty,  who  had  little  pity  for  rags  or  want, 
and  held  all  that  to  be  a  mark  of  idleness  and  vice, — to  be  on 
"  the  parish  "  was  to  be  idle  and  vicious,  and  to  beg  was  shameful. 
Ohosts  peopled  that  world,  but  cautious  Mr.  Snell,  in  "Silas 
Marner,"  said  there  were  folk  who  could  not  see  ghosts  if  they 
stood  as  plain  as  pike-staffs  before  them.  "  I  never  see\l,"  he 
said,  "  a  ghost  myself ;  but  then,  I  says  to  myself,  very  like  I 
haven't  got  the  smell  for  'em."  Reform,  that  great  cry  then 
looming  in  the  distance,  took  hold  of  and  filled  the  farmer's  mind 
early  this  century  in  a  personal  sense.  A  cry,  a  belief,  a  hope 
must  not  be  abstract,  it  must  be  personal ;  and  if  it  be  not  personal 
they  will  soon  make  it  so.  Dagley,  the  farmer  in  "  Middlemarch," 
one  day  when  carrying  his  liquor,  as  he  said,  not  happily  but 
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well,  addressed  his  landlord  boldly  and  fluently  about  what  the 
Reform  would  do  to  him  and  his. 

"  '  He's  a  man  for  the  Kuif  orm  ?  '  says  they  (referring  him  and  his  to  the  landlord), 
that's  what  they  says.  An'  I  made  out  what  the  Kuif  orm  wer,  an'  it  were  to  send  you 
an'  your  likes  a-scuttling  ;  an'  wi'  pretty  strong  smellin'  things  too.  An'  you  may 
do  as  you  like  now,  for  I'm  none  afeard  on  you.  An'  you'd  better  let  my  boy  aloan, 
an'  look  to  yoursen,  afore  the  Ruiform  has  got  upo'  your  back." 

War  spelt  profit  to  them ;  they  liked  a  good  fight.  The  old 
French  wars  were  the  profitable  days,  or,  as  Mr.  Poyser  the 
farmer  said, 

"  Th'  war's  a  fine  thing  for  the  country,  an'  how'll  you  keep  up  your  prices  wi'out 
it  ?  An'  them  French  are  a  wicked  sort  o'  folks,  by  what  I  can  make  out  ;  what 
can  you  do  better  nor  fight  'em  ?  " 

This  was  also  the  Lothian  farmers'  opinion  at  that  time; 
for  I  have  heard  of  the  Lothian  farmers  then  driving  home  from 
the  market  in  great  glee  at  the  rise  of  wheat,  repeating  the  home- 
made expressive  couplet : — 

"  Bonaparte's  a  friend  o'  mine — 
I've  selt  my  wheat  at  ninety-nine." 

George  Eliot's  art  is  English,  true  to  the  scene  and  to  the 
actors,  and  reminds  you  of  Constable.  To  portray  incidentally,  it 
may  be,  country  folk  and  country  characters  as  they  are  in 
English  flesh  and  blood — with  their  rude  speech  and  rude  manners, 
and  not  as  you  would  like  them  to  be,  idyllic  Darbys  and  Joans 
in  an  idyllic  world,  with  poetic  sentiment,  unselfish  motives,  and 
unworkable  garments — is  to  put  into  art  one's  lifelong  observa- 
tions and  heart-felt  convictions  one's  soul,  and  to  elevate  fiction  into 
the  fine  arts.  Her  peasants,  though  not  fictitious,  are  pictorially 
described.  We  have  this  shown  in  a  little  side  scene  in  the 
harvest  supper  scene  in  "Adam  Bede,"  where  Mr.  Poyser,  the 
farmer,  was  pleased  to 

"  see  how  the  others  enjoyed  their  supper ;  for  were  they  not  men  who  on  all  the 
days  of  the  year  except  Christmas  Day  and  Sundays  ate  their  cold  dinners  in  a 
makeshift  manner  under  the  hedgerows,  and  drank  their  beer  out  of  wooden 
bottles,  with  relish  certainly,  but  with  their  mouths  towards  the  zenith,  after  a 
fashion  more  endurable  to  ducks  than  to  human  bipeds  1  Martin  Poyser  had  some 
faint  conception  of  the  flavour  such  men  must  find  in  hot  roast  beef  and  fresh- 
drawn  ale.  He  held  his  head  on  one  side  and  screwed  up  his  mouth  as  he 
nudged  Bartle  Massey,  and  watched  half-witted  Tom  Tholer  receiving  his  second 
plateful  of  beef.   A  grin  of  delight  broke  over  Tom's  face  as  the  plate  was  set 
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■down  before  him  between  his  knife  and  fork,  which  he  held  erect,  as  if  they  had 
been  sacred  tapers  ;  but  the  delight  was  too  strong  to  continue  smouldering  in  a 
grin — it  burst  out  the  next  instant  in  a  long  drawn  '  Haw,  haw  !  '  followed  by  a 
sudden  collapse  into  utter  gravity  as  the  knife  and  fork  darted  down  on  the  prey." 

It  was  her  belief,  as  it  is  that  of  any  native  of  lowland  scenery 
and  life,  that  bits  of  river  and  field,  commons  and  woodlands, 
mills  and  windmills,  and  industrious  scenes,  "  are  easily  alterable 
lineaments  that  seem  to  make  the  face  of  our  motherland 
sympathetic  with  the  laborious  lives  of  her  children,"  and  to 
become  "  a  piece  of  our  social  history  in  pictorial  writing."  She 
has  said  she  hardly  ever  looked  at  a  bent  old  man  or  a  wizened 
old  woman,  but  with  her  mind's  eye  she  saw  the  past,  of  which 
they  were  the  remnant  and  the  unfinished  romance  of  rosy 
oheeks  and  bright  eyes.  In  the  same  way  she  looked  on  social 
life  and  character,  most  of  all  on  the  life  and  character  that  she 
was  familiar  with ;  to  her  and  to  us  with  her  eyes  we  see  the 
dramas  of  hope  and  love  in  that  old-fashioned  world  about 
a  hundred  years  ago;  and  we  have  gathered  from  her  works 
enough  stories  of  English  life,  "enough  of  English  laborious  town 
and  village  peasantry,  enough  aspects  of  earth  and  sky,  to  make 
episodes  for  a  modern  Odyssey"  She  has  carried  home  to  our 
minds  the  conviction  that  all  individual  labour  is  not  only  honest 
and  manly  and  dignified,  but  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  and  also 
that  the  soil  takes  on  their  reflected  parts  from  the  hands  of  the 
toilers,  and  so  that  between  man  and  scenery  there  is  an  inseparable 
connection,  and  that  our  mother  earth  responds  to  our  calls  ;  and 
thus  the  weary  tillers  of  the  soil  have  a  dumb  vague  love  and 
joy  for  the  fresh  alterations,  that  come  across  the  fields  under 
their  exertions,  like  unto  that  which  any  creative  artist  has  for 
his  handiwork. 

JAMES  PURVES. 


AN  OLD  DEOVE  EOAD  IN  THE  SCOTTISH 
BOEDEELAND. 


By    ARTHUR  GRANT. 

"  I  was  at  Erceldoune 
This  semly  somers  day" 

.Sir  Tristrem. 

Lockhart  gives  a  pleasing  picture  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Abbotsford,  as  he  sets  out  on  his  flying  visits  to 
Tweed  side,  leaving  the  Parliament  House  when  the  Court  rose 
on  Saturdays,  and  returning  again  to  Edinburgh  in  time  for  his 
Court  of  Session  work  on  Tuesdays.  On  such  a  morning  the 
curious  might  have  observed  beneath  his  clerk's  gown  the  well- 
known  green  jacket  and  drab  trousers  of  the  country  laird.  "At 
noon,  when  the  Court  broke  up,  Peter  Mathieson  was  sure  to  be 
in  attendance  in  the  Parliament  Close,  and  five  minutes  after,  the 
gown  had  been  tossed  off,  and  Scott,  rubbing  his  hands  for  glee, 
was  under  weigh  for  Tweedside."  It  was  a  long  drive,  however, 
down  Gala  waterside  in  1820,  and  so  the  glorious  ramble  over 
the  hills  could  not  take  place  till  Sunday,  and  not  till  Sir  Walter 
had  read  to  his  family  and  visitors  the  Church  Service  and  one 
of  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons. 

Now  in  an  hours  ride,  by  leaving  the  Waverley  Station  at 
a  quarter  to  eleven,  we  can  be  walking  down  the  Melrose  High 
Street  before  noon,  thus  gaining  a  whole  day  on  Sir  Walter's 
movements ;  and,  as  the  day  is  Saturday  and  not  Sunday,  we  are 
able  also  to  ramble  over  the  same  hills  as  he  rambled  without 
even  the  preliminary  penance  of  a  Jeremy  Taylor.  This  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  worthy  old  Cavalier  divine  (if  any  man 
merited  his  promotion  at  the  Restoration  it  was  he) ;  but,  really, 
stand  here  on  the  familiar  chain  bridge  at  Melrose,  and  look 
down  on  the  Tweed  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  noon-day  June  sun, 
and  then  confess  with  King  Solomon  that  there's  a  time  for 
everything. 
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Of  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  the  great  Border  shrines 
of  Abbotsford  and  Melrose  and  Dryburgh  Abbeys,  the  home,  the 
haunt,  and  the  last  resting-place  of  Sir  Walter,  very  few  leave 
the  dusty  highways  to  these  places,  and  so  in  the  quaint  hamlet 
of  Gattonside,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  Melrose, 
and  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  Abbey,  one  may  spend  the 
whole  summer  among  its  picturesque  by -lanes.  It  was  on  such 
a  ramble  by  an  old  drove  road  to  Earlston  that  I  set  out  on  the 
arrival  of  the  express.  Brown,  who  is  "  a  brother  of  the  angle," 
had  come  to  fish ;  but  for  once  I  persuaded  him  to  reverse  the 
Walton  story,  and  let  Piscator  accompany  Viator,  although  old 
Izaak  would  doubtless  turn  uneasily  in  his  grave  if  he  though^ 
such  a  thing  were  possible.  I  scored  a  point  when  I  was  able 
to  assure  Brown,  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
that  "  the  (Border)  trout  in  his  native  waters  is  nearly  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo."  If  we  are  to  judge,  however,  from  Mr.  Lang's 
pretty  little  poem,  "  April  on  Tweed,"  he  knows  where  and  when 
he  can  still  pull  out  a  good  trout  within  sight  of  the  Eildons 
when  he  has  a  mind  to. 

Already,  as  you  leave  the  Melrose  side  of  the  river,  you  are 
sensible  of  the  scent  of  apple-blossom,  for  Gattonside,  with  its 
warm  southern  exposure,  is  one  large  orchard  as  old  as  the  time 
of  the  monks  to  whom  it  belonged.  Every  cottage  has  its  apple 
trees,  and  the  road  winds  in  and  out  among  the  houses  till  you 
begin  to  leave  them  one  by  one  as  you  ascend  the  hill.  Two 
years  ago  at  the  entrance  to  the  drove  road  proper  a  notice  was 
posted,  intimating  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  classed  and  kept 
up  as  a  road  under  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Act.  Such  a  notice 
might  at  first,  from  its  official  character,  hurt  the  artistic  eye ; 
but  in  this  instance,  instead  of  being  offensively  suggestive  of  red 
tape  and  kindred  abominations,  it  was  the  "  open  sesame  "  to  a 
by-path  in  Arcady.  It  meant  that  it  would  never  more  be 
macadamized ;  that  the  ruts  may  become  as  deep  as  in  the  old 
roads  of  the  middle  ages.  In  a  drove  road  further  up  the  hill, 
between  Earlston  and  Galashiels,  I  found  the  heather  in  August 
growing  over  it,  and  moss  and  bog-grasses  as  plentiful  there  as 
on  the  unreclaimed  land  on  either  side — a  very  paradise  for  an 
artist. 

But,  to  return  to  our  June  ramble,  the  road  now  buries 
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itself  between  two  high  hedges  of  hawthorn,  briar,  and  bramble, 
with  an  awning  overhead  of  elm,  ash,  laburnum,  and  sycamore. 
One  feels  for  the  nonce  transported  to  some  English  lane.  Would 
that  we  had  more  such  in  Scotland !  How  sweet  the  fragrance  of  the 
hawthorn  blossom  and  the  wild  rose,  and  how  pleasing  to  the  eye 
those  clumps  of  white  blossom  lying  on  the  thorn  bushes  like 
snow,  whilst  beneath  them  the  greenery  is  relieved  by  the  pink 
of  the  wild  rose,  and  above  by  that  blaze  of  gold  hanging  from 
the  laburnum,  as  if  it  were  a  tree  from  Aladdin's  garden  !  Then  by 
degrees  you  emerge  from  the  "  English  lane  "  on  to  a  hillside  road, 
where  the  Borderland  stretches  out  before  you  in  all  directions. 

Down  yonder  the  Tweed  quietly  ripples  over  its  pebbly  bed. 
Behind  it  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  Abbey  and  the  town,  and 
above  all  the  ever-present  Eildons,  two  out  of  its  three  peaks 
visible.    One  does  not  wonder  why  Sir  Walter  Scott  loved  so 
much  to  take  his  visitors  to  these  uplands  to  show  them,  as  he 
said  to  Washington  Irving,  "  all  the  goodly  regions  hereabouts." 
There  were  so  many  associations,  so  much  to  tell  a  stranger  about 
this  place  and  that,  and  now  Sir  Walter  himself  has  become  one 
of  the  associations.    Looking  over  to  the  Eildons  some  seventy 
years  after  his  time,  we  naturally  turn  westward  to  where  behind 
yon  hill  lies  Abbotsford.    He  would  take  his  guests  through  his 
loved  plantations,  till  they  reached  that  hill  with  the  scraggy 
wind-blown  trees  upon  it,  the  Weirdlaw  Hill  of  his  pathetic 
poem.    Then  that  long  horizon  line  between  it  and  the  Eildons 
is  Bowden  Moor,  which  they  must  cross  before  they  reach  the 
Eildons  proper.    Immediately  above  the  plantation,  which  runs 
up  the  flank  of  the  north-east  Eildon  opposite,  is  the  traditionary 
u  Huntlee  Bankis"  of  the  old  romance,  where  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
lay  when  he  saw  the  Queen  of  Faery  came  riding  up  from  the 
Eildon  Tree.    A  stone  by  the  roadside,  on  the  highway  between 
Melrose  and  St.  Boswells,  marks  the  spot  where  the  tree  is 
supposed  to  have  stood ;  and  those  who  know  the  spot  can 
distinguish  even  from  here  the  young  beech  that  has  been 
planted  within  recent  years  above  the  traditional  stone,  and 
which,  as  time  wears  on,  will  get  to  be  known  as  the  Eildon  Tree 
once  more.    Local  gossip  seems  to  have  credited  the  stone  with 
the  auricular  and  acrobatic  powers  which  in  childhood's  days 
we  associated  with  the  statue  of  the  Merry  Monarch  in  Parliament 
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Square.  I  remember  my  first  introduction  to  the  stone  by  a  hale 
old  Borderer  whom  I  met  near  the  spot  where  I  expected  it 
should  be.  "  Ay,  lad,  that's  the  Eildon  stane ;  an',  when  it  hears 
the  cock  craw,  it  whurls  roun'  and  roun'  aboot.  Wull  ye  tak'  a 
snuff'?"  The  valuable  information  was  followed  by  a  hearty 
laugh,  which  must  have  added  at  least  another  day  to  his  lifetime. 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  might  do  well  to  note  this  "  bit "  of  archae- 
ology for  the  next  edition  of  his  "  Thomas  of  Ercildoune." 

As  we  turn  to  resume  our  journey  up  the  hill  we  find  that  it 
has  now  changed  its  character.  Instead  of  the  leafy  umbrage, 
it  is  now  lined  with  heathy  grass  and  bracken.  The  bramble 
is  more  numerous,  and  the  foxgloves  are  just  beginning  to  open 
their  fairy  bells.  Here  and  there  the  path  is  dotted  with  the 
white  and  pink  of  the  dog-rose,  and  the  yellow  of  both  gorse  and 
broom,  which,  as  you  ascend,  becomes  the  predominant  colour. 
The  bonny  broom  of  the  Cowdenknowes  has  spread  all  over  the 
district,  and  is  specially  plentiful  in  these  forsaken  by-roads. 
Take  your  last  look  across  at  the  Eildons  and  down  at  the 
Tweed,  for  you  are  now  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  we  are 
about  to  descend  into  the  Leader  valley.  The  black  hill  of  the 
Cowdenknowes  is  immediately  in  front  at  the  end  of  that  vista 
of  pines  and  birches  that  here  skirt  our  road.  We  can  dip  into 
the  pine  wood  and  take  the  path  that  winds  so  picturesquely 
among  the  heather,  not  yet  in  bloom,  the  ferny  bracken,  and  the 
yellow  gorse. 

Brown,  who  is  a  Keatsian — if  Russell  Lowell  will  excuse  the 
expression — found  pictures  a  la  Endymion  at  every  turn  as  we 
wandered  Peona-like  "  through  the  gloomy  wood  in  wonderment." 
But  in  the  Borderland  one  does  not  require  to  go  to  Endymion 
for  inspiration.  As  you  listen  to  the  wail  of  the  pine  trees,  like 
the  everlasting  surge  on  a  surf-beaten  shore,  it  always  suggests 
the  kindred  wail  of  the  Border  stories,  as  if  one  pine  was  telling 
another  those  tales  of  forgotten  feuds  and  old-world  sorrows. 
Of  sorrows,  did  I  say  ?  Why,  these  very  pines  and  this  old  road  are 
on  the  lands  of  Sorrowlessfield ;  and  the  farm  that  we  shall  pass 
is  known  as  Sorrowlessfield  Mains,  a  quaint  name,  all  that  is  left 
of  a  lost  tradition  concerning  one  of  those  Border  battles  of  long 
ago  :  sorrowless  for  some  no  doubt — for  the  victors  possibly,  but 
full  of  sorrow  for  the  vanquished. 

n.  s.  ii.  26 
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Passing  down  the  hill,  we  leave  the  pines,  and  cross  a  pasture 
field,  The  view  eastward  is  now  uninterrupted,  and  we  can  see 
on  our  right  the  Cowdenknowes  hill.  The  shadow  of  the  pines 
has  cleared  awajr  with  the  gay  sun  on  the  pasture  land.  Brown 
has  forgotten  Keats  for  the  present,  and  with  the  brighter 
surroundings  one  responds  to  the  change  by  humming  a  stanza 
or  two  of  that  charming  old  ballad,  "The  Broom  of  Cowden- 
knowes." How  well  its  sprightly  air  adapts  itself  to  the  swinging 
step  of  a  smart  walk  down  the  hill ! 

"  O  the  broom,  and  the  bonny,  bonny  broom, 
And  the  broom  of  the  Cowdenknowes  ! 
And  aye  sae  sweet  as  the  lassie  sang, 
I'  the  bought,  milking  the  ewes. 

"  The  hills  were  high  on  ilka  side, 

An'  the  bought  i'  the  lirk  o'  the  hill, 
•  And  aye,  as  she  sang,  her  voice  it  rang 
Out  o'er  the  head  o'  yon  hill." 

And  so  on  we  walk,  singing  of  the  "  bonny  May,"  the  lass  wi'  the 
middle  sae  jimp,  and  merry  twinkling  e'e,  the  "  lass  i'  the 
Cowdenknowe,"  until  a  distant  glimpse  of  Smailholm  or  Sandy- 
knowe  Tower  yonder  to  the  right  remind  us  of  Sir  Walter  again  -f 
for  there,  you  will  remember,  he  spent  the  nappiest  days  of  his 
childhood  at  his  grandfather's  farm  of  Sandyknowe,  as  he  himself 
touchingly  tells  us  in  the  prefatory  epistle  to  the  third  canto 
of  "  Marmion."  Smailholm  was  also  the  scene  of  his  ballad  "  The 
Eve  of  St.  John ; "  and  Lockhart  in  the  Memoirs  gives  a  pathetic 
account  of  Sir  Walter's  last  visit  to  the  old  Border  keep  shortly 
before  he  left  for  Italy.  "He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene  of  his 
childhood,  yet  there  was  many  a  touch  of  sadness  both  in  his  eye 
and  his  voice."  Beyond  Smailholm  Tower  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  "  distant  Cheviots  blue,"  here  lit  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine, 
showing  even  at  this  distance  "  the  lirks  o'  the  hill,"  and  there 
enveloped  in  mist. 

We  are  now  in  sight  of  Earlston.  Beneath  us,  in  one  of  "sweet 
Leader's  haughs,"  lies  the  house  of  Cowdenknowes.  You  can  follow 
the  river  with  your  eyes  far  up  the  beautifully  wooded  vale, 
through  which  the  Leader  flows  from  distant  Thirlestane.  Now 
we  are  on  the  Lauder  road,  and  that  ivy-mantled  ruin  there  is 
all  that  is  left  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  Tower.    Two  massive 
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walls  without  any  architectural  embellishment  alone  remain. 
Sixty  years  ago,  we  are  told,  "  the  fireplace  was  still  entire,  with 
massive  redstone  lintel  and  corbels  from  the  freestone  of  the 
Black  Hill  behind  Cowdenknowes."  Passing  along  the  village 
street,  one  remembers  the  many  stories  connected  with  the 
Rhymer,  especially  of  his  final  disappearance  ;  how  there  came  to 
his  Tower  of  Ercildoune  a  hart  and  hind  "  as  white  as  snow  on 
Fairnielie."  Thomas  knew  that  they  were  bringing  a  summons 
from  that  realm  of  faery  to  which  he  had  vowed  allegiance,  and 
to  which,  Faustus-like,  he  must  return.  He  bade  farewell  to 
Ercildoune  and  "  Leader's  silver  tide,"  and,  following  the  deer 
back  to  their  forest  glades,  was  seen  no  more. 

The  next  reminder  of  Thomas  is  the  sign  of  the  Black  Bull 
Inn,  which  seemed  to  attract  Browns  attention,  for  in  a  garden 
that  once  belonged  to  the  inn  there  grew  the  Rhymer's  Thorn. 
Tradition  says  that  this  thorn  first  bloomed  when  Thomas  was 
born.  It  may  thus  have  lived  from  six  to  seven  hundred  years, 
till  in  1814  the  then  innkeeper  cut  the  roots  all  round,  as  they 
interfered  with  his  gardening.  Thus  weakened  it  "  succumb  3d 
shortly  after  to  a  violent  westerly  gale."  Dr.  Murray,  in  "  The 
Romance  and  Prophecies  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,"  which  he 
edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  has  gathered  together 
some  interesting  local  notes  illustrating  the  work,  one  of  which 
states :  "  It  was  always  said  that  the  Rhymer  prophesied  that 
Earlstoun  should  prosper  so  long  as  the  thorn  stood;  and 
it  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  year  it  was  blown 
down  all  the  merchants  in  Earlstoun  '  broke.' "  And  so  the 
Rhymer's  Thorn  disappeared;  but  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  not- 
withstanding the  vandalism,  still  flourishes  as  a  place  where 
"  drouthy  neebors,  neebors  meet."  Sometimes  in  summer-time 
even  tourists  on  literary  pilgrimages  are  not  above  dropping 
in  to  inquire,  I  presume,  whether  there  are  any  further  relics 
inside. 

The  last  place  we  visited  was  Earlston  Church  and  churchyard. 
The  present  church,  a  plain  structure,  dates  from  1736,  but  some 
older  stones  seem  to  have  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  church, 
possibly  belonging  to  the  earlier  one,  notably  a  stone  bearing  the 
cross  of  the  Knights  Templar,  and  another  with  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  with  the  date  156 — ,  and  the  initials  A.R.    The  most 
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interesting  stone,  however,  was  that  in  the  south  wall,  which 
now  reads : 

AULD  :  EYMR 

EACE 

LyEes  .  IN  :  this 
PLACE 

It  appears  that  these  are  not  the  original  letters  carved  on  the 
stone.  The  first  inscription,  which  was  very  ancient,  "  was 
defaced  by  an  idle  boor,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  in  1782.  The 
present  clergyman,  with  great  propriety,  compelled  him  to  replace 
it  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  same  words  as  formerly."  So  writes 
Sir  Walter  in  1804,  and  subsequent  authorities  confirm  this 
incident. 

Here,  then,  is  the  shrine  of  Scotland's  earliest  poet.  Here  or 
near  here  he  was  buried,  or  at  least  his  "  race  ;'  was  buried,  for 
even  the  venerable  stone  and  its  twice-written  legend  gives  us 
still  a  loophole  for  believing  the  old-world  tale  of  glamourie. 
At  Earlston  we  feel  the  personality  of  the  Rhymer.  We  are  in 
the  village  where  his  famous  prophecies  have  been  and  still  are 
believed.  Did  not  the  prosperity  of  Earlston  go  with  the  thorn  ? 
and  has  not  the  hare  been  seen  to  litter  on  the  "  hearthstane  " 
of  the  tower  as  a  sign  of  its  desolation  ?  It  was  the  prophecies 
that  made  "True  Tammas "  a  household  name  throughout 
Scotland  for  centuries,  but  his  fame  as  a  poet  and  romancist  rests 
on  the  disputed  authorship  of  "  Sir  Tristrem  "  and  "  The  Romance 
and  Prophecies"  already  referred  to.  Every  one  knows  how 
enthusiastically  Scott  upheld  that  the  "  Sir  Tristrem "  of  the 
Auchinleck  MSS.  was  written  by  our  Thomas  of  Ercildoune. 
Later  critics,  notably  Dr.  Murray  (1875)  and  the  German  philo- 
logist Professor  Kolbing  (1882),  doubt  the  Rhymer's  claim ;  but 
it  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  in  the  interesting  edition  of  "  Sir 
Tristrem "  published  by  the  Scottish  Text  Society  (1886),  its 
editor,  Mr.  G.  P.  McNeill,  a  young  Edinburgh  advocate,  pleads 
eloquently  in  favour  of  the  Rhymer's  authorship  of  the  romance. 
It  serves  no  good  purpose  to  seek  to  explain  away  long-accepted 
traditions  regarding  "  the  great  of  old  "  if  these  traditions  reflect 
honour  on  such  heroes  and  the  countries  that  gave  them  birth. 
In  the  present  instance  Scotland  would  be  the  loser  were  it 
established  that  this  picturesque  figure  of  the  thirteenth  century 
were  but  a  myth — this  her  earliest  poet,  the  idol  of  her  people  in 
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former  times,  the  friend  of  her  nobility,  the  cultured  author  of 
"  Sir  Tristrem,"  this  Sir  Thomas  Rymour  de  Ercildoune. 

But,  instead  of  only  "  babbling  of  green  fields,"  we  have  latterly, 
as  Burns  says,  "  taen  the  antiquarian  trade."  So,  to  bring  this 
paper  to  a  close,  it  only  remains  to  relate  that  we  returned  to 
Melrose  by  Leaderfoot,  still  keeping,  however,  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Tweed,  passed  through  our  favourite  Gattonside  again,  and 
over  to  Melrose  by  the  chain  bridge. 

Before  turning  in  for  the  night,  Brown  had  his  innings  at  the 
bridge  with  rod  and  line.  In  the  quiet  June  evening  every 
sound,  however  distant,  is  audible — the  rave  of  Tweed  as  it  comes 
over  the  weir,  the  occasional  splash  of  a  trout,  and  the  harsh  but 
not  unpleasant  note  of  the  corncrake.  Now  the  moon  comes 
rippling  and  dancing  over  the  water,  and  draws  a  line  of  silver 
along  the  edge  of  the  weir.  The  hills  of  Gala  and  Ettrick  are 
bathed  in  a  delicate  blue;  and,  in  relief  against  the  pale  sky 
yonder,  an  angler  stands  like  a  heron  in  the  dim  light.  If  you 
listen  you  may  hear  the  swish  of  his  rod  as  his  flies  kiss 
the  stream. 

ARTHUR  GRANT. 


AN  OCTOBEE  NIGHT. 


By  MRS.  PERCY  A  VENEL. 

It  was  a  stormy  October  evening  in  the  year  1780.  All  the  day 
long  the  wind  had  been  moaning  and  rushing  through  the  great 
woods  that  surrounded  the  Chateau  de  Vallonniere,  and  now,  as 
the  murky  twilight  clouded  in,  the  storm  grew  wilder,  and  gusty 
showers  of  rain  began  to  fall.  How  the  wind  shrieked  and 
wailed  as  it  tore  through  the  forest,  shaking  and  scattering  the 
yellow  leaves  that  had  decked  the  boughs  so  gallantly  in  the  green 
beauty  of  summer !  How  the  great  branches  rocked  and  groaned 
in  the  struggle  with  the  mighty  Destroyer !  The  air  was  full 
of  noise  and  tumult,  and  when  the  storm  lulled  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  gather  strength  for  greater  efforts,  a  deep,  tremulous  sound 
— more  felt  than  heard — filled  up  the  waiting  silence  with  a  dull 
heavy  roar.  It  was  the  voice  and  cry  of  the  great  Atlantic, 
as  it  broke  far  off  upon  the  lonely  coast. 

"  It  is  a  devil  of  a  night ! "  said  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  He 
might  be  qualified  to  judge,  certainly ;  both  he  and  his  horse  had 
been  buffeted  and  beaten  by  the  storm  in  a  manner  most 
unpleasant  to  his  nobility  as  they  came  along  the  unprotected 
road  by  the  sea,  and  now,  when  they  had  at  last  reached  the 
partial  shelter  of  the  woods,  the  disasters  of  the  journey  had 
found  their  climax  in  the  lameness  of  the  good  horse,  and  the 
noble  Marquis  had  been  obliged  to  perform  the  rest  of  his 
journey  on  foot. 

It  was  not  far,  certainly, — but  the  rough  wind  had  no  respect 
for  a  nobleman,  and  treated  him  as  rudely  as  if  he  were  one 
of  the  common  people  who  knew  no  other  means  of  conveyance 
than  those  nature  had  provided  for  them. 

The  old  chateau  loomed  indistinctly  before  him  as  he  emerged 
from  the  wood-path  he  had  been  following,  and  came  out  into 
the  open.    A  great,  dusky  mass  it  looked  in  the  early  darkness, 
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with  here  and  there  a  point  of  yellow  light.  One  of  these  lights 
burned  more  brilliantly  than  the  others  in  a  turret  to  the  west 
of  the  building,  and  it  was  upon  this  light  that  the  Marquis 
fixed  his  eyes. 

"  Aha,  Madame  would  have  had  bad  weather  for  her  little 
journey  !  "  he  said  softly  as  he  crossed  a  paved  courtyard,  and 
a  gust  of  rain  dashed  in  his  face. 

At  the  clang  of  the  great  bell  at  the  door,  an  old  porter  hastily 
unbarred  and  threw  open  the  heavy  portal,  and  started  back  in 
affright  at  the  rain-drenched  figure  he  saw  before  him. 

"  Monsieur !  Monsieur  le  Marquis  ! "  broke  from  his  trembling 
lips.  He  was  a  grey-haired,  bent  old  man  in  a  gorgeous  livery 
that  hung  loosely  on  his  skinny  figure,  and  his  eyes  glared, 
terrified,  from  a  network  of  wrinkles,  as  the  tall  muffled  figure 
stepped  in. 

"  It  is  I,  in  truth,  Jean-Pierre.  You  did  not  expect  me  ?  But, 
as  you  see,  I  am  here  all  the  same;  and  if  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  remove  my  wet  cloak,  and  send  some  one  to  take  my 
horse,  instead  of  staring  at  me,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.  What, 
imbecile  !  is  there  anything  extraordinary  in  me  that  you  should 
look  like  that  ?  " 

"  I  beg  Monsieur's  pardon  humbly  ;  I — I  was  rather  startled  ; 
we  did  not  look  for  Monsieur's  coming  to-night,  and  when 
I  saw  " 

"  There — there,  my  good  Jean-Pierre,  it  is  of  small  moment 
what  you  thought.  As  I  said  before,  you  see  I  am  here,  and 
that  is  sufficient.    Madame  is  well  ?  " 

Monsieur  had  been  relieved  of  his  heavy  cloak,  and  entered 
a  little  salon  to  the  right  of  the  great  hall  as  he  spoke.  A  wood 
fire  blazed  upon  the  hearth,  and  lit  up  the  polished  wood  of  the 
panelled  walls  with  its  flickering  light;  it  flared  and  gloomed 
alternately  upon  the  traveller's  face  as  he  stood  before  it,  lifting 
first  one,  and  then  the  other  heavily-booted  foot  to  the  warmth. 
It  was  a  pale  face  that  the  leaping  flame  illuminated — it  looked 
ghastly  and  haggard  as  it  stared  vacantly  into  the  fire. 

Jean-Pierre  stood  hesitatingly  at  the  door.  "  Yes,  Madame  is 
well.  Should  I  send  to  tell  her  of  the  return  of  Monsieur  ?  "  he 
asked,  rubbing  one  hand  over  the  other,  and  casting  anxious 
glances  over  his  shoulder  into  the  hall,  where  the  deep  shadows 
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almost  hid  the  form  of  a  pretty  waiting-maid,  waiting  anxiously 
on  the  stairs. 

"  You  can  inform  Madame  of  my  arrival,  and  say  that  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  her  in  a  few  minutes,  when 
I  shall  have  removed  the  traces  of  my  journey.  And —  "  the 
Marquis  turned  sharply  upon  the  old  porter,  and  uttered  his 
words  very  distinctly — "  you  may  tell  Paul  the  carriage  will  not 
be  wanted  to-night." 

"  The  carriage — I  beg  Monsieur's  pardon  !  "  stammered  the 

old  man,  white  with  dismay. 

"  Fool ! — do  you  not  hear  what  I  say  ?  The  carriage  will  not 
be  wanted  to-night  !  " 

Jean-Pierre  disappeared  quickly  into  the  gloomy  hall,  and  the 
Marquis  went  into  a  room  leading  out  of  the  little  salon,  and 
shut  the  door. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  he  re-appeared,  metamorphosed  from 
the  wet,  dishevelled  traveller  into  a  most  courtly  gentleman,  and, 
having  mounted  the  great  staircase,  and  turned  to  the  left  along 
a  narrow  corridor,  he  knocked  softly  at  a  heavily-curtained  door. 

"  Enter  !  "  said  a  clear  voice  from  within. 

The  room  he  entered  was  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dark  and 
gloomy  corridor  and  staircase  he  had  just  traversed.  Rich, 
heavy  curtains  hung  at  the  windows,  the  chairs  and  sofas  were 
upholstered  in  embroidered  fabrics  of  lovely  colours,  the  polished 
floor  was  strewn  with  soft  rugs,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  a 
sweet,  penetrating  perfume. 

And  all  the  beauty  and  sweetness  in  the  luxurious,  dimly- 
lighted  room  seemed  to  culminate  in  the  little  figure  of  the  lady 
who  sat  near  the  wood  fire,  and  turned  graciously  as  the  Marquis 
entered. 

He  crossed  the  room,  and  bowed  gravely  before  her,  not  seeing,, 
or  not  wishing  to  see,  the  white  hand  that  was  extended 
to  him. 

"  I  trust  my  unexpected  arrival  has  not  inconvenienced  you,. 
Madame  ?  n 

"  Not  at  all,  Monsieur ;  it  is  an  unexpected  pleasure, — but  none 
the  less  a  pleasure." 

"  You  are  very  flattering,  Madame.  I  trust  that  the  air  of  the 
country  has  removed  your  unfortunate  indisposition  ?  " 
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"  I  suffer  still  a  little,  I  regret  to  say.  You  are  in  good  health 
yourself,  I  hope,  Monsieur  ?  " 

"  I  am  perfectly  well,  I  thank  you,  Madame." 

After  this  little  interchange  of  commonplaces  there  was  a  pause. 

Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Vallonniere  stood  before  the  glowing 
hearth,  and  glanced  between  his  half-shut  lids  at  his  wife.  That 
glance  was  as  keen  and  cold  as  steel,  his  clear-cut  face  was  as 
impassable  as  a  handsome  mask,  but  his  hands  beneath  the 
soft-falling  lace  ruffles  were  clenched  and  stiffened. 

She  reclined  on  a  sofa  in  a  gracefully  negligent  attitude,  and 
preserved  as  stony  a  stillness  as  her  husband.  Her  face  was  like 
a  cat's,  wide  at  the  eyes,  and  pointed  at  the  chin  ;  her  eyes  were 
long,  soft  and  dark ;  her  brown  hair,  guiltless  of  powder,  grew 
low  in  a  point  upon  her  pearly  forehead;  her  little1  mouth  and 
soft  cheeks  glowed  scarlet  in  the  leaping  light  of  the  flaming  logs. 

Monsieur  broke  the  silence  at  last.  "  With  your  permission 
I  will  take  a  seat  for  a  few  minutes ;  I  have  ridden  far  and  fast, 
and  am  somewhat  fatigued.    You  permit,  Madame  ?  " 

"  You  will  do  me  a  pleasure,  Monsieur.  It  must  indeed  be 
pressing  business  that  brings  you  from  Paris  in  such  haste  ? "" 
hazarded  Madame,  with  eyebrows  raised  in  a  pretty  contempt. 

"  Business  ?  Ah  well !  it  may  perhaps  be  so  described,"  he 
replied  in  a  soft  voice,  smiling  coldly  as  he  seated  himself  on 
a  low  chair  opposite  the  sofa  where  she  reclined.  "In  good 
faith,  m'amie,  I  have  not  travelled  so  far  for  nothing ;  I  had 
a  task  to  perform,  or  rather,  a  duty  to  fulfil,  at  a  little  distance 
from  here,  and,  having  accomplished  it,  I  have  ridden  on  to 
enquire  after  your  health,  and  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
recounting  my  story  to  you.  It  may  perhaps  amuse  you," 
concluded  Monsieur,  with  another  cold  smile  as  his  keen  glance 
rested  upon  his  wife's  flushed  face. 

"  I  am  not  easily  amused,  as  you  know,  my  friend,"  she  remarked 
wearily.    "  Of  all  things,  I  abhor  long  stories." 

"  Still,  I  think  you  may  care  to  hear  this,  and  I  beg  your 
particular  attention,"  the  Marquis  returned  gravely ;  and 
Madame,  with  wearily-lifted  eyebrows,  and  a  half-hidden  yawn, 
sank  back  on  her  sofa,  and  tapped  her  little  high-heeled  shoe 
impatiently  on  the  polished  floor. 

"  It  is  a  strange  story  I  have  to  tell  you,  and  yet — who  knows  ? — 
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there  may  be  stranger  things  hidden  under  the  lives  of  many  round 
about  us,  if  we  but  knew  !  To  you,  Madame,  who  are  all  candour 
and  innocence,  it  may  seem  almost  impossible  that  such  things  can 
be,  and  yet  "   Monsieur  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  smiled. 

"  I  have  before  had  the  honour  of  informing  you  that  I  detest 
long  stories ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  so  far  you  are  not 
particularly  interesting,  my  friend,"  remarked  Madame,  with  a 
dangerous  pallor  succeeding  the  flush  on  her  delicate  cheek. 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons  !  I  am  indeed  stupid  to  weary  you 
with  my  moralities;  but,  with  your  kind  indulgence,  I  will  proceed 
more  briefly.  In  Paris  I  met  a  friend — a  man  I  had  known 
many  years  ago,  and  whom  I  met  again  by  chance,  who,  like 
a  fool,  had  married  a  few  months  ago  a  young  girl  without 
dowry,  without  friends,  and  without  a  heart — at  least  for  him. 
She  was  beautiful,  however,  and  fascinated  him ;  he  loved  her, 
and  placed  the  ' honour  of  his  name  in  her  hands." 

"  These  husbands  talk  of  love !  "  ejaculated  Madame,  addressing 
the  ceiling  apparently.    "  What  love  !  bah !  " 

u  I  have  already  said,  he  was  a  fool !  And  for  some  time  he  was 
blind  to  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  his  wife,  until  at  last  the 
truth  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  knew  that  she  cared  nothing  for 
him,  and  never  had  cared.  Well,  a  man  need  not  mourn  long  for 
his  wife's  love.  Our  friend  returned  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  left  the  lady  to  amuse  herself  in  her  own  way,  secure,  as 
he  thought,  in  the  knowledge  of  his  wife's  purity  and  coldness. 
1  She  does  not  love  me  ? '  he  said  to  himself.  1 So  be  it,  as 
long  as  she  loves  no  one  else,  and  I  can  trust  her ! '     But  this 

girl  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame,  I  fear  I  have  not  the  honour 

of  your  attention  ? " 

Madame  had  half  raised  herself ;  her  eyes,  wide  and  listening, 
were  fixed  upon  the  window,  and  her  breath  came  quick.  "  I 
thought  I  heard  hoof-beats  outside,"  she  gasped.  "  There  is 
some  one  coming !  " 

The  Marquis  smiled.  u  What !  a  night  like  this  ?  Nay,  indeed, 
none  but  an  affectionate  husband  would  ride  through  such 
weather !  You  are  dreaming,  m'amie  ;  no  one  will  come  to-night." 

Madame  shivered,  and  fell  back  again  upon  her  velvet  cushions. 
u  I  have  interrupted  you,  Monsieur  ;  pray  proceed." 

u  As  I  was  saying,"  continued  Monsieur,  throwing  himself  back 
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with  languid  grace  in  his  low  chair,  "  this  girl,  whom  my  friend 
had  raised  from  nothing,  and  upon  whom  he  had  heaped  luxury 
and  love ;  this  wife,  whom  he  trusted  even  when  he  ceased  to 
love  her;  this  creature,  to  whose  base  soul  even  gratitude  was 
unknown, — did  not  scruple  to  cast  dishonour  upon  the  noble 
name  she  bore,  and  held  him  up,  by  her  actions,  to  the  derision 
of  the  world,  as  the  fool  that  he  was  ! "  Monsieur  had  not  raised 
his  voice  from  the  low,  soft  tone  which  was  habitual  to  him, 
but  the  terrible  intensity  of  his  white  face  and  glittering  eyes 
spoke  louder  than  any  words. 

Madame  la  Marquise  shivered  again.  It  had  surely  grown 
colder  in  the  last  few  minutes,  so  pinched  and  wan  had  her  face 
become ;  but,  with  an  effort  that  brought  back  the  blood  to  her 
cheeks,  she  sat  upright,  and  faced  her  husband. 

"Your  story  grows  a  little  more  interesting,  my  friend;  I 
congratulate  you  upon  your  talent  as  a  raconteur." 

"  You  do  my  poor  efforts  too  much  honour,  Madame.  If  you 
are  not  wearied  so  far,  I  can  promise  you  that  the  interest  will 
increase  as  we  proceed.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  details  that 
would  shock  your  pure  mind  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  by  chance — 
by  a  few  words  carelessly  spoken — the  husband  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  his  wife  was  deceiving  him.  And  for  whom  ?  He 
watched  and  waited, — he  set  spies  upon  his  wife's  movements 
while  she  suspected  nothing, — and  he  found  out  the  name  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  given  the  love  she  refused  her  husband. 
Ah,  Madame !  you  will  scarcely  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  this 
lady  had  stooped  to  love  a  man  whose  very  name  should  have 
been  abhorrent  to  her, — a  scoundrel,  a  cheat,  a  man  whose  hand 
no  gentleman  could  touch,  and  who  had  been  rendered  so  in- 
famous by  his  crimes  that  no  gentleman  could  cross  swords  with 
him  !  He  was  a  handsome  rascal,  certainly — handsome  enough 
to  have  caught  the  fancy  of  more  than  one  noble  lady,  but  she 
— she  had  seemed  as  pure  as  an  angel  from  the  skies,  and  her 
husband  had  believed  in  her  utterly  ! 

"  Well,  he  had  also  discovered  that  the  whole  correspondence 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  waiting  maid  of  his  wife's,  and 
after  this  it  was  of  course  a  mere  question  of  money  to  have  the 
lovers'  letters  submitted  to  him  before  they  reached  the  hands 
for  whom  they  were  intended.    Charming  letters  they  were,  in 
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truth :  vows  of  undying  affection,  complaints  of  the  cruel  hus- 
band, and  so  forth  ;  my  faith  !  it  was  like  a  comedy  of  Monsieur 
Moliere  !  And  there  were  also  plans  for  the  flight  which  should 
crown  the  whole  affair;  and  he  waited  patiently  until  all  was 
arranged,  having  a  certain  interest  in  it  himself,  you  understand. 
— Do  you  feel  indisposed,  Madame  ?    I  am  perhaps  tedious  ?" 

Madame  had  gasped  for  breath  ;  her  hand  was  pressed  against 
her  bosom,  among  the  fragrant  laces  and  ribbons,  as  if  to  press 
silence  upon  the  heart  that  was  beating  so  loudly  within. 

"  It  is  nothing,  Monsieur  ;  the  room  is  rather  over-heated, 
perhaps— it  is  nothing,  I  assure  you."  She  smiled  as  she  spoke, 
and  panted  a  little  for  breath  between  each  sentence.  "  My 
tisane  is  on  the  table  yonder  ;  pray  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a 
draught,  it  may  revive  me  a  little." 

Monsieur  bowed  with  grave  politeness,  and  rose  to  fetch  the 
tisane,  which  stood  on  a  table  behind  the  sofa.  There  was  a 
little  clatter  of  glass  as  he  took  it  up  ;  his  hand  shook,  perhaps, 
for  he  was  some  little  while  pouring  it  out.  During  the  silence 
the  wind  dashed  furiously  at  the  window,  pouring  on  the  panes 
a  clattering  shower  of  rain.  "  What  a  night ! "  sighed  the  little 
marquise,  as  she  drank  the  tisane  her  husband  handed  to  her. 
He  did  not  sit  down  again,  but  stood  by  the  fire,  leaning  on  the 
high  mantelshelf  with  careless  grace.  "Is  there  any  more  of 
your  story,  Monsieur  ? " 

"  There  is  a  little  more,  Madame.  To  continue,  then.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  wife  was  to  feign  ill-health,  and  retire  to  the 
country,  and  her  lover  was,  on  a  certain  day,  to  ride  out  of  Paris 
and  meet  her  at  a  place  appointed,  within  a  few  miles  of  her 
chateau.  Thence  they  were  to  fly  together.  See  the  blindness 
and  folly  of  this  miserable  woman !  She  was  willing  to  leave 
wealth,  ease,  honour,  and  her  husband,  for  the  sake  of  a  man 
who  cared  so  little  for  her  that — but  I  go  too  fast ! 

"  Now  was  the  time  for  the  husband  to  act.  They  were  in  his 
hands !  " — and  Monsieur's  white  hand  clenched  the  air  involun- 
tarily. "  He  took  his  measures  accordingly.  He  read  that  this 
man  was  to  meet  his  wife  at  nine  o'clock;  good  ! — he  had  but 
to  carefully  erase  the  figure  nine  and  change  it  to  seven  before 
the  letter  reached  him,  and  behold  our  valiant  and  noble  lover  at 
the  rendezvous  two  hours  earlier  than  his  lady-love  intended,  or 
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could  imagine !  But  he  was  expected,  and  met — by  the  man 
whom  he  had  injured. 

"  I  told  you  this  lover  was  a  villain  and  a  false  hound.  He  cared 
more  for  money  than  anything  on  earth,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  and  all  this  was  known  to  the  man  who  met  him,  and  who 
offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money  to  leave  the  country  alone,  and 
to  forsake  the  woman  who  had  given  up  everything  for  him  ! " 

The  Marquise  sprang  to  her  feet,  quivering  from  head  to  foot. 
"  It  is  impossible — impossible  !  Such  baseness  could  not  be — it 
is  not  true  ! "  Her  furious  eyes  met  the  cold  gaze  of  her  husband, 
and  she  sank  on  her  cushions  again. 

Monsieur  did  not  remove  his  intense  glance  from  his  wife's 
face  ;  his  own  was  as  fateful  and  cruel  as  Death,  and  his  half-shut 
eyes  watched  the  agony  of  suspense  that  quivered  in  her  trem- 
bling mouth,  and  stiffened  her  rigid  hands.  No  word  escaped  her, 
and  he  went  on  in  his  soft  voice, — 

"  The  money  was  accepted  and  paid.  This  was  the  full 
measure  of  the  man's  degradation — this  was  the  climax  of  the 
woman's  shame  !  You  perceive,  Madame  ?  But  this  was  not  all 
for  while  the  villain  lived,  dishonour  lived  also. 

"  Madame,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  body  of 
Bertrand  le  Chalus  lies  at  the  cross-roads  of  Barreux,  with  a 
dagger  in  his  false  heart." 

A  quick  sob  tore  the  listening  air  for  a  moment ;  then  silence 
in  the  room.  The  wind  came  again ;  it  shrieked  and  howled  at 
the  windows,  and  shook  and  rocked  the  turret  room  in  its  fury, 
and  then  died  away  with  a  long  wail,  like  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul — 
a  soul  cut  off  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  its  sins,  that  could  not  rest. 

"  Eh  bien,  Monsieur,  do  you  mean  to  kill  me  too  ? "  She  half 
rose,  as  she  spoke  in  a  harsh,  changed  voice,  every  line  of  her 
beautiful  form  was  tense  and  rigid,  and  her  eyes,  wide  with 
horror,  stared  terribly  out  of  her  charming  face  at  those  other 
eyes  which  held  her  fate. 

Monsieur  le  Marquis  laughed  softly  to  himself. 

"  Kill  you,  Madame  ?  That  is  scarcely  necessary  "  (he  waved 
his  hand  towards  the  empty  glass  which  stood  on  the  table  by 
the  tisane) ;  "  I  killed  you  ten  minutes  ago  ! " 

And  with  a  low  bow  he  left  the  room,  and  locked  the  door 
behind  him  upon  the  tragedy  of  death  in  the  leaping  firelight. 

MRS.  PERCY  AVENEL. 
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By  C.  H.  PALMER. 

A  Paeisian  journalist !  The  vision  which  these  words  are  apt  to 
conjure  up,  to  the  average  English  imagination,  is  that  of  a  being 
endowed  with  a  more  than  normal  share  of  the  vivacity  charac- 
teristic of  the  lively  Gaul :  a  brilliant  and  bellicose  being,  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  pen  a  witty  feuilleton,  a  theatrical  criti- 
cism, or  an  attack  on  the  existing  Government,  and  as  invariably 
prepared  to  defend  his  opinions,  political  or  otherwise,  at  the 
point  of  the  rapier.  In  short,  an  embodiment  and  quintessence 
of  the  gaiety,  sprightliness,  and  insouciance  characteristic  of 
the  supposed  paradise  of  good  Americans — a  Parisian  of  the 
Parisians.  Charles  Monselet,  however,  who  in  many  respects  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  current  French  journal- 
ism, calls  to  mind  not  the  fiery  litterateur  of  the  prominent 
Henri  Rochefort  type,  but  rather  the  suave  and  complacent 
abbe—  the  abbe'  galant  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Portly  in  person,  and  somewhat  under  the  middle  height,  with 
a  round  smooth-shaven  face  and  bright  little  eyes,  which  twinkle 
humorously  behind  his  gold-rimmed  glasses,  Monselet  only 
needs  to  be  clad  in  the  laced  sleeves,  knee-breeches,  ample  coat 
and  silver-buckled  shoes  of  an  earlier  and  more  "  dressy  "  age  to 
represent  perfectly  those  amiable  ecclesiastical  personages,  whose 
chief  occupations  in'  life  were  to  flatter  the  great,  to  make  good 
cheer,  to  turn  a  madrigal,  and  pay  elaborate  compliments  to  the 
fair  sex.  In  one  particular,  indeed,  he  has  a  taste  very  much  in 
common  with  his  physical  prototype — that  is  to  say,  he  is  an 
epicure,  a  gourmand  of  the  first  water ;  but  in  other  respects  his 
hardworking,  up-hill  career,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  in- 
dolent, pleasure-seeking  lives  of  those  sybarites  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

As  a  poet,  critic,  biographer,  novelist,  and  journalist,  the  last 
more  especially,  Monselet  has  taken  a  high,  if  not  quite  the 
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highest,  place.  But  it  was  not  his  fate  to  spring  at  a  single 
bound  into  the  first  rank  of  men  of  letters,  to  become  at  once  a 
principality  and  power  in  that  fluctuating  kingdom,  as  befell  the 
more  fortunate  authors  of  "  Fanny,"  of  "  Madame  de  Bo  vary," 
and  "  L'Assommoir."  Popularity  came  to  him  slowly,  and  his- 
literary  reputation  has  been  established  quite  as  much  by  loDg 
and  persistent  labour  as  by  conspicuous  ability.  But  a  talent  so 
delightful  could  not  fail  in  the  long  run  to  be  generally  appre- 
ciated, and  nowadays  he  has  a  public  of  his  own,  not  perhaps 
so  wide  as  that  of  Zola  or  Daudet,  but  quite  extensive  enough  to 
be  profitable. 

Like  most  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  literature, 
Monselet  early  showed  the  bent  of  his  mind.  He  was  born  at 
Nantes  on  the  30th  of  March,  1825,  but  his  parents  removed 
shortly  aftewards  to  Bordeaux,  where  they  established  a  book- 
shop and  library.  Here  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  were 
spent,  a  fortunate  situation  for  a  budding  journalist,  of  which 
Monselet  availed  himself  to  the  full,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  had  read  every  book  in  his  father's  shop.  Here,  too,  he 
acquired  a  technical  knowledge  of  books  and  a  passion  for  col- 
lecting them,  which  he  has  since  turned  to  good  purpose.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  already  an  author,  some  articles  of 
his  appeared  in  a  local  paper,  and  were  followed  by  a  pleasant 
volume  of  verse,  "  Marie  and  Ferdinand,"  which  attained  some 
local  celebrity.  At  nineteen  he  actually  brought  out  a  couple 
of  vaudevilles  for  the  stage. 

All  this,  however,  was  insufficient  to  establish  even  the 
groundwork  of  a  reputation  in  Paris,  whither,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  innumerable  young  journalists,  he  made  his  way  in 
1846.  Disenchantment  awaited  him  in  the  capital :  he  had 
fancied  himself  famous — he  discovered  that  he  was  unknown. 

For  several  weeks  he  walked  disconsolately  about  the  streets 
of  Paris,  not  knowing  to  whom  to  address  himself,  until,  one  fine 
morning,  he  hit  upon  a  most  ingenious  and  original  means  of 
obtaining  the  required  introduction.  The  next  day  M.  Arsene 
Houssaye,  the  editor  of  the  Artiste,  received  the  following 
letter : — 

Dear  Sir, — Three  weeks  ago  I  journeyed  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  in  search  of 
fame.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  though  I  have  walked  about  a  good  deal  and  asked 
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-a  number  of  questions,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  it.  Unless  you  can  furnish 
me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  editor  of  the  Artiste,  I  shall  have  to  return 
to  Bordeaux  disappointed. — Keceive,  etc., 

Charles  Monselet. 

This  characteristic  letter  drew  from  the  amused  editor  a  note 
of  introduction  to  himself  which  Monselet  afterwards  presented 
to  him,  and  thus  his  connection  with  the  Artiste  originated.  His 
articles  in  that  journal  attracted  notice,  he  soon  began  to  contri- 
bute to  other  papers,  and  became  in  time  sub-editor  of  the 
Assemblee  Nationcde.  In  1853  he  was  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  imprisoned  by  the  authorities,  along  with 
a  number  of  other  journalists  whom  the  policy  of  the  Empire 
caused  to  be  incarcerated  as  mediants ;  though  Monselet  was  of 
opinion  that  his  reactionary  opinions  entitled  him  to  be  classed 
among  the  bons  journalistes.  Subsequently  he  became  theatrical 
critic  to  the  Monde  Illustre,  the  Figaro,  and  the  Evenement,  and 
things  began  to  go  a  little  better  with  him.  It  was  long,  how- 
ever, before  he  could  count  upon  an  assured  maintenance,  but 
his  was  not  a  spirit  to  be  soured  by  poverty.  He  preserved  his 
good  humour  under  difficult  circumstances,  and  revenged  himself 
upon  his  importunate  creditors  in  a  humorous  work  entitled 
"Les  Cre'anciers,"  in  which  he  lashes  those  worthies  to  his 
heart's  content.  Meanwhile  he  laboured  indefatigably,  and  no 
kind  of  literary  work  came  amiss  to  him.    As  he  said  himself — 

Le  principal  etant  de  vivre 

Fidele  au  :  "  Tel  pere  tel  fils," 
Ma  ressource  devint  le  livre ; 

Mon  pere  en  vendait — moi  j'en  fis. 

Eminently  a  man  of  peace,  Monselet  has  yet  discovered  that  he 
who  occupies  himself  with  journalism  in  Paris  must  know  how 
to  wield  the  sword  as  well  as  the  pen.  On  one  occasion  it  was 
M.  de  Foy  the  well-known  matrimonial  agent,  who,  annoyed  at 
some  articles  which  he  considered  reflected  on  himself,  sent  the 
journalist  a  challenge,  which  for  ferocity  and  brevity  deserves 
to  be  preserved  as  a  model  for  all  future  cartes  de  provocation. 

This  remarkable  document  ran  as  follows — 

You  are  a  vile  impostor  and  a  cowardly  calumniator.  Your  arms — your  day — the 
place  and  hour  ?  I  shall  be  there  punctually  with  my  witnesses  (temoins). — 
De  Foy. 
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Monselet's  reply  to  this  warlike  epistle  is  worthy  of  Talleyrand. 
No  translation  can  do  it  justice  : — 

Vous  m'embetez  !  Je  ne  veux  pas  mc  raarier. 

At  another  time  it  was  the  dramatic  author  Theodore  Barriere 
who  fell  foul  of  our  journalist.  Monselet  had  sharply  criticized 
one  of  his  pieces,  the  critic's  remarks  were  warmly  resented,  and 
a,  duel  was  the  result.  The  hostile  meeting  was  arranged  to  take 
place  at  a  spot  between  Sevres  and  St.  Cloud.  Thither  the 
antagonists  proceeded,  and  were  standing  in  position  with  their 
weapons  drawn  "when  further  hostilities  were  stayed  by  the 
gendarmes.  The  combatants  separated  for  a  time,  but,  bent  on 
bloodshed,  met  again  the  same  day  at  the  He  des  Loups,  near 
Nugent-sur-Marne  where,  after  a  few  passes,  a  wrist  was  scratched 
and  honour  declared  satisfied. 

Monselet  remarked  once  that  he  had  written  books  enough  to 
stock  his  father's  library,  and  this  was  hardty  an  exaggeration. 
Considering  the  quality  of  his  work,  his  fecundity  in  many  depart- 
ments of  literary  labour  has  been  marvellous.  Perhaps  his  forte 
is  criticism,  but  he  is  a  novelist  of  merit,  a  graceful  verse-writer, 
and  the  author  of  numerous  inimitable  sketches  and  feuilletons. 
He  excels  in  humorous  observation.  A  beggar  in  the  streets, 
a  mountebank  at  Carnival  time,  a  passing  show,  a  visit  from  his 
barber,  suffice  him  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  thread  of  a  witty 
and  entertaining  discourse.  Paris  with  her  wayward  life  and 
many-changing  moods,  her  quick  play  of  light  and  shadow, 
jest  and  earnest,  that  is  the  book  he  is  never  tired  of  studying. 
He  knows  all  about  the  grisettes  and  students  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  the  ways  of  Montmatre  are  not  hid  from  him,  and 
the  diversified  life  of  the  Boulevards  affords  him  an  endless 
variety  of  subjects  for  the  thumbnail  sketches  and  vignettes  of 
which  he  is  so  great  a  master.  A  consummate  literary  crafts- 
man he  has  in  perfection  the  easy,  picturesque  and  yet 
condensed  style,  the  rapid  but  sharply  effective  touch,  of  the 
born  feuilletonist. 

Unlike  Labiche  and  Sardeau,  who  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  country,  Monselet  prefers  to  inhabit  Paris,  and  lives 
surrounded  by  the  ateliers  of  his  friends  in  the  centre  of  the 
artistic  and  literary  life  of  the  capital.    His  intimate  knowledge 
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of  the  makers  of  current  literature  is  turned  to  good  account  in 
his  "  Lorgnette  litteraire,"  a  most  amusing  book,  partly  critical 
and  partly  satirical,  arranged  in  dictionary  form,  and  showing 
a  nice  appreciation  of  the  merits  and  failings  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  his  leaning  towards  the  life  of 
Bohemia  causes  him  to  be  rather  severe  upon  such  authors  as 
M.  Octave  Feuillet  the  dramatist,  who  love  to  dwell  upon  the 
superior  moral  attractions  of  the  domestic  foyer,  and  to  decry  the 
vie  artiste.  "  Always  the  foyer ! "  he  cries  in  his  criticism  of 
Feuillet's  "  Dalila ; "  "  and  where  would  M.  Feuillet  have 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  life,  which  enables  him  to  write 
such  fine  things  if  not  from  the  vie  artiste  that  he  decries  so 
much  ? " 

A  devoted  gastronomist  Monselet  has  edited  Brillat  Savarin's 
"Physiologie  clu  Gout"  and  for  five  years  (1865-70)  he  brought 
out  the  u  Almanach  du  Gourmand,"  a  curious  mixture  of  culinary 
lore  and  post-prandial  reflection,  which  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  war  with  Germany.  His  mind  lingers  fondly  around 
the  reminiscence  of  a  good  dinner,  and  he  writes  about  it 
tenderly  and  reverentially,  as  becomes  the  subject.  Once  at 
the  Salon  a  friend  of  his  pointed  out  to  him  a  "  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony"  in  which  one  of  the  temptresses  was  of  exceeding 
beauty. 

"  Ah"  said  Monselet,  "  I  can  easily  comprehend  that  Anthony  would  be  able  to 
hold  out  against  that  sort  of  temptation ;  but  how,  when  existing  on  herbs  and 
acorns,  he  could  resist  a  temptation  of  another  kind,  that  is  to  say  a  good  dinner, 
has  always  been  to  me  a  deep  mystery  1  " 

What  must  have  been  the  epicure's  sufferings  during  the  siege 
of  Paris,  when,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  was  obliged  one  day  to 
dine  off  a  rat  which  he  had  secured  after  an  exciting  chase  round 
his  apartment ! 

As  a  dramatist  Monselet  has  not  shown  himself  so  fertile 
as  some  among  his  contemporaries,  but  he  has  had  nevertheless 
a  fair  share  of  success.  L'llote,  a  one-act  comedy,  was  performed 
at  the  Comedie-Francaise,  and  La  Revue  sans  Titre  appeared  at 
the  Varie'te's  in  1875.  For  the  composer  Ferdinand  Poise  he 
adapted  L'amour  Medecm  of  Moliere;  the  opera  was  very 
successful,  and  the  charming  rondeau  forming  the  prologue,  from 
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which  the  following  verses  are  taken,  well  exemplifies  Monselet's 
skill  as  a  versifier: — 

Messieurs,  racsdames  nous  voila  ! 
Avec  Moliere  en  escapade 

Dans  les  verts  sentiers  qu'il  foula. 
Messieurs,  mesdames  nous  voila  ! 

Faut-il  s'etonner  de  cela  ? 
La  genie  est  bon  camarade 

Messieurs,  mesdames  nous  voila  ! 
Avec  Moliere  en  escapade. 

C'est  lui  qu'ici  nous  vous  rendons 
Ou  que  nous  cherchons  a  vous  rendre  ; 

Avec  ses  danses,  ses  fredons, 
C'est  lui  que  nous  vous  rendons. 

Avons  nous  besoin  de  pardons 
Dans  ce  joli  pays  du  Tendre  ? 

C'est  lui  qu'ici  nous  vous  rendons 
Ou  que  nous  cherchons  a  vous  rendre. 

The  poet  once  complained  that  "the  article  had  killed  the 
rondeau!'  but  unless  these  lines  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  Swan 
Song  "  it  would  seem  that  writing  for  the  Press  had  not  as  yet 
wholly  extinguished  his  poetical  faculty. 

Men  of  genius  are  sometimes — as  is  well  known — eccentric  and 
men  of  talent  love  to  imitate  them,  even  in  their  foibles.  Some 
of  Monselet's  friends  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  their  places  of  abode.  Arsene  Houssaye,  for 
instance,  the  editor  of  the  Artiste  lived  for  a  long  while  in  a 
mill.  Ziem,  a  painter,  passed  the  half  of  his  existence  in  a 
waggon.  Anselme  Matthieu  dwelt  in  a  church  at  Avignon,  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  restored  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit.  Mon- 
selet  longed  to  imitate  these  unconventional  spirits.  He  turned 
the  thing  over  in  his  mind.  A  tub,  it  is  true,  sufficed  for  the 
exiguous  housekeeping  of  Diogenes;  St.  Simeon  Stylites  had 
lodgings  on  the  top  of  a  column  ;  but  social  prejudices  are  strong 
in  these  later  times,  and  Monselet  had  to  content  himself  with 
inhabiting — a  shop. 

The  story  of  his  brief  tenancy  of  these  somewhat  public  quar- 
ters, and  final  rout  before  violated  custom,  is  best  told  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  One  day  I  was  walking,  in  a  somewhat  melancholy  frame  of 
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mind,  along  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  when  my  eye  was  attracted  by 
the  following  notice  : — 

"  '  Shop  to  let ;  apply  to  the  concierge  of  the  house.' 

"  *  Parbleu  I '  I  cried  to  myself,  '  this  is  the  very  thing  for  me  ; 
I  am  tired  of  living  always  on  the  fifth  story.' 

"  I  entered  and  enquired  the  rent,  which  seemed  moderate,  but 
found  myself  somewhat  embarrassed  when  the  concierge  asked 
me  what  my  trade  was. 

"  '  You  see/  said  he,  '  the  landlord  won't  allow  any  noisy  busi- 
ness, such  as  a  blacksmith's  or  a  bird-fancier's,  for  instance.' 

" 1  Set  your  mind  at  rest,'  answered  I,  '  I  hate  noise  myself.' 

"  '  What  do  you  sell  ? ' 

"  ■  I  have  not  yet  decided.' 

"  ' It  mustn't  be  anything  with  a  strong  smell ;  the  landlord 
is  mighty  particular.' 

"'I  understand;  but  my  goods,  I  assure  you,  will  be  entirely 
nnobj  ectionable . ' 

"Subject  to  these  conditions  the  shop  was  taken,  and  a  nice 
little  shop  it  was,  clean,  and  well  lighted.  I  established  my 
writing  table  in  the  middle  of  it  and  set  to  work. 

"Every  morning  I  gravely  took  down  my  shutters  like  an 
ordinary  tradesman,  exactly  as  the  greengrocer  did  on  my  left 
and  the  draper  on  my  right.  My  housekeeping  I  managed  my- 
self ;  it  took  up  very  little  of  my  time. 

"  During  the  first  few  days  my  proceedings  caused  a  lively 
sensation  in  the  neighbourhood.  People  stopped  opposite  my 
shop,  which  was  not  protected  by  any  blinds,  to  gaze  curiously  at 
my  proceedings.  Probably  they  had  never  seen  a  journalist  at 
work  before.  Enquiries  were  made  of  the  concierge  by  curious 
persons. 

"  '  What  in  the  world  is  your  new  tenant  ? ' 

11  *  Can't  say,'  the  concierge  would  answer  in  his  gruffest  voice  ; 
4  he  hasn't  unpacked  his  goods  yet.' 

"  I  was  kept  carefully  informed  of  the  gossip  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  although  I  had  taken  care  to  make  the  concierge  my 
friend,  he  freely  hinted  that  this  was  a  state  of  things  which 
couldn't  possibly  continue. 

"  Sometimes  he  would  come  into  the  shop  and  look  round  him 
with  a  sigh. 
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"  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  M.  Dubois  ? '  I  would  ask. 
"  '  Oh  !  I  was  only  thinking  what  a  nice  little  business  you  might 
start  here.' 

11 '  Business  !  what  sort  of  business  ?  ' 

" '  Well,  say  something  in  the  provision  way :  a  porkbutcher's 
now  there  isn't  one  near.' 
l"A  porkbutcher's?' 

"'Why  not?  or  perhaps  you'd  think  tobacco  and  newspapers 
more  genteel ;  it's  all  the  same  to  me.' 

" '  Well,'  said  I,  pretending  to  reflect  deeply,  ' I'll  think  it  over ; 
it  isn't  a  matter  to  be  settled  in  a  hurry.' 

"  Another  time  he  came  in  scratching  his  head  thoughtfully  : — 

" '  I've  got  a  capital  idea/  said  he. 

"  '  I  am  not  at  all  surprised.    What  is  it  ? ' 

" '  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  taking  in  washing  ? ' 

" ' Eh  ? ' 

" '  Take  in  washing, — start  a  laundry ;  the  cost  is  a  mere  trifle 
— a  few  buckets  and  flat-irons ;  and  I  could  get  you  some  little 
apprentices  in  the  neighbourhood.' 

"  '  Indeed  ! '  I  ejaculated  faintly. 

" 1  You  see,  I've  thought  it  out.  To  commence  with  you  should 
have  the  work  of  this  house,  mine  included.' 
"  'You  are  really  too  good.' 

* '  Well,  it  ain't  everyone  as  would  do  it,  but  I  like  to  oblige 
a  tenant.  I  soil  a  good  deal  of  linen  myself.  Turn  it  over  in 
your  mind.' 

"  '  I  certainly  will.' 

" 1 A  young  fellow  like  you  can't  remain  doing  nothing  always/ 

" '  But  I  work  pretty  hard,  it  seems  to  me.' 

"  'Pooh  !  Writings  and  such  like.  They  won't  make  the  pot 
boil.    Let  me  see,  when  can  I  have  an  answer  ? ' 

u '  I  must  consult  my  family  first.  You  see,  I  cannot  become 
a  washerwoman — no,  I  mean  a  washerman — at  a  moment's 
notice." 

"At  that  he  left  me,  shaking  his  head  gloomily,  and  I  began  to 
understand  that  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  maintaining 
myself  in  my  shop.  In  fact,  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  land- 
lord gave  me  notice  to  quit,  under  the  pretext  that  I  had  caused 
his  house  to  be  remarked." 
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This  experience  sufficed  for  Monselet,  who  thenceforth  resigned 
himself  to  live  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  attempted  no  more 
to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  great  fetiche  of  the  bourgeois — the 
shop — by  prostituting  it  to  other  uses.  He  has  for  a  long  while 
occupied  a  pretty  set  of  apartments  on  the  Quai  Voltaire.  Here, 
on  leaving  his  door,  he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  the  old  book- 
stalls which  line  the  parapet.  Among  these  he  loves  to  "  rum- 
mage "  for  possible  treasures,  and  sometimes,  by  good  hap,  lights 
upon  a  rare  duodecimo  or  curious  quarto,  upon  which  he  will 
descant  with  humorous  erudition  in  the  next  monthly  review. 
The  author  of  Les  Oublies  et  les  Dedaignes  has,  too,  a  happy 
knack  of  finding  precious  matter  among  the  pages  of  writers 
whose  works  the  rest  of  the  world  have  long  since  agreed  to 
forget. 

"  How  many  times,"  writes  Sainte  Beuve,  in  an  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Constitutionnel  of  April  24th,  1865,  "  on  opening 
a  journal,  and  commencing  in  a  mechanical  way  to  read,  have  I 
found  myself  growing  interested  in  the  lines  over  which  my  eye 
was  running  !  I  read  on — the  interest  increases.  I  turn  to  the 
author's  name,  and  find  that  the  piquant  article,  or  scene  of 
manners,  or  popular  sketch,  whose  airy  gaiety  often  veils  a  tear, 
is  signed  '  Charles  Monselet ' !  " 

And,  with  this  expression  of  opinion,  which,  emanating  from 
the  distinguished  critic,  carries  with  it  all  the  weight  of 
academical  approval,  we  may  take  our  leave  of  Monselet. 

C.  H.  PALMER. 


WHAT  THE  PIT  SAYS. 
X. 

A  MAN'S  SHADOW  AT  THE  HAYMARKET. 
By  J.  M.  BARRIE. 

Melodrama  enthroned  at  the  Haymarket  reminds  me  of  a 
certain  eminent  Scottish  professor,  who  kept  his  secret  locked 
away  in  a  drawer.  On  his  death  the  drawer  was  forced  open, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  stuffed  full  of  penny  dreadfuls.  The 
scandal  was  hushed  up,  but  a  brother  professor  explained  the 
deceased's  secrecy  as  "  a  concession  to  fools."  I  take  his  meaning 
to  have  been  that  the  most  cultured  among  us  need  a  little 
artificial  excitement  with  which  to  salt  our  humdrum  lives, 
and  that  only  foolish  persons  would  think  the  worse  of  them 
for  taking  it.  Here  is  at  once  an  explanation  of  A  Marts 
Shadow's  triumph  at  the  Haymarket,  and  an  excuse  for  it. 
Melodrama  is  the  sensation  novel  in  acts,  and  Roger  la  Honte 
has  not  changed  its  character  with  its  name,  though  Mr. 
Buchanan's  version  is  a  vastly  better  play  than  the  French 
original.  If  the  creak  of  machinery,  of  which  Mr.  Archer  speaks, 
is  not  heard,  it  is  only  because  the  wheels  are  so  well  oiled.  The 
"situations,"  often  remarkably  dramatic,  are  as  difficult  to 
number,  in  the  rush  of  plot,  as  telegraph  posts  from  a  railway 
train.  A  Man's  Shadow,  in  short,  is  the  edition  de  luxe  of 
melodrama. 

The  pit  is  the  theatre's  lungs;  and,  as  the  newspapers  have 
already  told  how  enthusiastically  A  Man's  Shadow  was  received, 
the  Haymarket  "  pit's  "  opinion  of  it  is  already  known.  They 
are  a  keenly  critical  body  of  playgoers  who  are  to  be  found  in 
the  "  pit "  of  the  Haymarket  during  the  first  week  of  a  new  piece, 
— not  by  any  means  the  crowd  who  squeeze  into  the  pits  of  the 
majority  of  the  theatres,  and  as  a  consequence  their  "  humours  " 
are  less  easily  caught.  One  overheard,  however,  some  shrewd 
criticisms  of  both  piece  and  players,  and  difficulties  were  taken 
notice  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  the  critics.  The 
story  gallops   so  continuously,  and  the  acting,  even  of  the 
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subordinates,  is  so  excellent,  that  he  who  pauses  to  reflect  is- 
apt  to  be  left  behind.  Still  the  pittite  could  not  see  why  Lucien 
refused  to  accept  the  loan  from  his  friend.  His  reason  is  that 
he  has  just  discovered  in  the  friend's  wife  his  own  mistress  of 
past  years,  and  to  the  pit  it  did  not  seem  sufficient.  There  was 
more  point  in  the  exception  taken  to  the  tableau  of  Act  III., 
though  the  scene  is  so  thrilling  and  the  acting  so  intense  that 
the  criticism  came  as  an  after-thought  to  prolonged  cheers.  The 
cause  of  Lucien  Laroque's  woes  is  his  resemblance  to  a  villain, 
Luversan,  who  murders  a  banker  and  makes  off  with  a  hundred 
thousand  francs.  The  murder  is  witnessed  by  Lucien's  wife, 
child,  and  servant,  all  of  whom  believe  him  to  be  the  assassin. 
Two  of  them  practically  admit  that  they  saw  him  do  the  deed. 
A  hundred  thousand  francs  are  also  found  in  his  possession ;  and, 
as  he  will  not  confess  that  his  former  mistress  sent  them,  they 
are  regarded  as  further  evidence  against  him.  In  Act  III.  the 
trial  in  the  assize  chamber  is  shown,  De  Noviville,  the  husband 
of  this  woman,  acting  for  the  defence.  Just  before  he  rises  to 
speak,  a  paper  is  put  into  his  hand,  from  which  he  learns  that 
his  wife  sent  Lucien  the  money,  and  also  what  sort  of  woman 
she  has  been.  If  he  makes  known  his  discovery,  he  sees,  he- 
will  save  Lucien  and  ruin  himself.  He  resolves  to  do  his  duty 
to  his  client,  but  the  excitement  kills  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
speech.  This  is  an  effect  so  dramatic  that  nothing  could  well  be 
more  so,  and  the  acting  is  worthy  of  it.  But  any  one  who 
thinks  melodrama  worth  thinking  about  after  the  play  is  over 
will  agree  with  the  pittite  that  this  tableau  is  no  genuine 
logical  outcome  of  what  has  preceded  it.  The  money  is  only 
small  part  of  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  His  own  child 
has  unconsciously  condemned  him,  so  has  the  evidence  of  his 
servant,  so  has  the  pistol  with  which  the  murder  was  committed. 
Again,  in  the  last  scene  of  all,  Lucien,  who  has  escaped  from 
prison,  meets  his  wife  at  a  wayside  inn.  Here  the  officers  come 
to  seize  him ;  but  Luversan  also  appears,  and  is  shot  in  mistake. 
The  curtain  falls  on  the  understanding  that,  as  the  dead  man  is 
so  like  Lucien,  he  and  not  Lucien  must  have  been  the  murderer. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  this  effect ;  indeed,  in  real 
life  Luversan's  death  would  have  for  ever  prevented  Lucien's 
innocence  being  proved. 
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Such  grumbles  were  heard,  but  they  never  for  a  moment 
imperilled  the  success  of  the  piece,  and  they  are  only  mentioned 
here  as  showing  what  a  finely  constructed  piece  it  is.  As  a 
story  for  consideration  on  the  way  home,  it  is  full  of  improba- 
bilities that  have  obviously  been  introduced  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  individual  scenes ;  but  the  mechanism  does  its  work  so 
ingeniously,  the  dialogue  is  so  dutiful  a  servant  to  it,  and  the 
acting,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  chief  player,  is  so  subtle, 
that  from  beginning  to  end  the  play  carries  conviction  with  it. 
Better  stage-craft  has  probably  seldom  been  shown  in  melodrama, 
and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  recall  finer  acting  than 
Mr.  Tree's. 

The  play  is  for  enjoying  at  the  moment,  and  forgetting  at 
once;  but  Mr.  Tree's  Lucien  and  Luversan  are  studies  to  be 
remembered.  His  original  intention,  it  appears,  was  only  to 
play  the  first  of  these  parts,  and  at  least  one  critic  complains  of 
his  taking  both,  on  the  grounds  that  we  always  know  hero  and 
villain  to  be  the  same  persons.  This  is  ingenious  rather  than 
convincing,  and  for  my  part  I  think  it  is  the  assumption  of 
the  two  parts  by  the  same  actor  that  makes  the  play  worth 
seeing  more  than  once.  Had  Mr.  Brookfield  appeared  as 
Luversan,  he  and  Mr.  Tree  could  doubtless  have  made  up  so 
as  to  look  not  unlike  each  other.  The  resemblance  could  hardly 
have  been  so  striking  as  to  deceive  the  audience,  in  which  case 
the  probability  of  the  story  would  have  been  lessened.  In  the 
murder  scene,  for  instance,  the  audience  was  thrilled  because  it 
realised  the  mistake  made  by  Lucien's  horrified  wife,  and  so 
sympathised  with  her.  Had  the  murderer  not  been  Lucien's 
very  "double,"  the  spectators  would  have  felt  in  this  scene  as 
Dickens  did  when  he  saw  the  villain  looking  in  vain  for  his 
victim,  whose  legs  were  visible  to  everybody  on  the  other  side 
of  the  footlights.  Not  only  should  Lucien  and  Luversan  closely 
resemble  each  other  outwardly,  but  they  should  speak  with  the 
same  voice,  and  here  is  a  difficulty  that  no  make-up  could  have 
surmounted.  The  story  gains  immensely  in  gruesomeness  by 
emphasizing  the  likeness  between  the  two  men,  and,  though  it 
offers  many  opportunities  for  tricky  acting,  Mr.  Tree  pushes 
them  aside.  Melodrama  which  has  always  situations  in  view 
does  not  stop  to  develop  characters,  and  most  actors  are  content 
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to  be  carried  along  in  its  action,  mouthing  sentiments,  but  not 
making  ,  a  man  out  of  them.     Mr.  Tree  has  worked  on  another 
system,  and  has  elaborated  two  very  interesting  human  beings 
out  of  materials  that  one  reading  the  play  would  doubtless  not 
consider  promising.    He  has  put  flesh  on  skeletons,  and  out  of 
Luversan,  who,  so  far  as  the  words  he  has  to  say  are  concerned, 
is  merely  a  stage  villain,  makes  a   curious   braggart,  vain, 
revengeful,  cruel,  yet  with  a  veneer  of  burlesque  politeness  that 
brightens  some  gloomy  scenes  and  shows  a  keen  insight  into 
poor  human  nature.    Luversan  has  a  way  of  leering  that  is  a 
flash  into  his  character ;  and  his  gestures,  his  stealthy  movements, 
which  are  those  of  a  man  who  knows  he  ought  to  be  in  jail, 
his  sudden  changes  of  voice  as  he  drops  from  banter  to  business, 
his  shuffling  disappearances  when  danger  threatens,  his  bullying 
when  he  can  afford  the  time  for  pleasure,  go  to  the  making  of 
a  very  complex  character,  the  conception  of  a  student  who 
elaborates  in  his  study,  and  reduces  his  ideas  to  practice  on  the 
stage.    Lucien,  whom  any  actor  of  fair  resources  could  play 
sympathetically,  is,  however,  probably  the  more  difficult  part 
to  play  superlatively  well,  for  there  is  less  light  and  shade  about 
him.    In  Mr.  Tree's  hands  he  his  no  mere  good  young  man  in 
distress,  who  shouts  or  wails  himself  into  the  bosoms  of  the  more 
tender-hearted  among  his  hearers.     His  bearing  in  the  scene 
where  he  tries  to  forget  his  misery  in  his  love  for  his  child  is 
made  memorable  by  many  little  points  that  make  his  drawing- 
room  strangely  real,  and  when  he  is  on  his  trial  his  acting  is 
such  genuine  realism  softened  by  art,  that  those  who  think 
supurb  acting  deserving  of  more  than  cursory  study  might  with 
advantage  see  this  act  twice,  the  first  time  to  follow  its  swelling 
actioD,  and  then  again  to  watch  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

A  Man's  Shadow  is  thus  a  melodrama  admirably  constructed, 
and  played  as  melodrama  has  seldom  been  played  before.  But 
though  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  we  know,  could  write  splendid  stories 
of  buccaneers  all  his  life,  every  one  of  us  would  be  sorry  to  see 
him  playing  at  pirates  for  ever ;  and,  similarly,  though  Mr.  Tree 
and  his  company  have  shown  how  melodrama  should  be  played, 
they  have  not  proved  that  they  could  not  be  better  employed. 
One  regrets  to  see  any  artist  engaged  on  work  that  is  only  his 
second  best.  J.  M.  barrie. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  LADYES  OF  LONG-  SYNE. 


(FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  FRANCOYS  VILLON.) 

Tell  me  wher,  in  what  contree,  is 

Flora  the  beautifulle  Romaine  ? 
Thais  and  Archipiadis, 

Wher  are  they  now,  those  cosins  tvvaine  ? 

And  Echo,  gretyng  her  love  agein 
By  banke  of  river  and  marge  of  mere, 

Whos  beaute  was  fre  fro  mortall  stayne  ? 
Nay,  wher  are  the  snowes  that  fell  last  yere  ? 

Wher  is  the  lerned  Helowis, 

For  whom  undon  in  celle  did  plaine 
Pierre  Abelard  at  Saint  Denys  ? 

For  love's  reward  he  had  this  peine. 

Where  is  the  quene  who  did  ordeine 
That  Buridan  shulde  drift  in  fere 

Sowed  in  a  sacke  adoun  the  Saine  ? 
Nay,  wher  are  the  snowes  that  fell  last  yere  ? 

Quene  Blanche,  fay  re  as  the  floure-de-lys, 
Who  sang  as  swete  as  the  meremaid  strayne, 

Alys  too,  Bertha,  Bietris, 

And  Hermengarde  who  halt  the  Mayne, 
And  Joan,  the  good  may  of  Lorraine, 

At  Rouen  brent  by  Englyshe  fere, — 
Wher  are  they,  Virgine  soveraine  ? 

Nay,  wher  are  the  snowes  that  fell  last  yere  ? 

Envoy. 

Prince,  for  this  sevennyght  be  not  fain, 
Nor  this  twelfmonthe  to  question  wher 

They  be,  withouten  this  refraine, 

Nay,  wher  are  the  snowes  that  fell  last  yere  ? 


STEPHEN  TEMPLE. 


"A  BIT  OF  OLD  CHELSEA." 


By  G.  B.  STUART. 

"  This  is  a  very  troublesome  business,"  sighed  John,  rumpling 
up  all  his  hair  in  tufts.  My  husband  is  such  a  tidy  man  that 
when  he  tumbles  his  hair  I  know  he  must  be  feeling  deeply. 

"  Very  troublesome ! "  I  echoed,  though  if  May  had  not  been 
John's  sister's  child  I  should  have  spoken  my  mind  more  freely 
and  said,  "  Very  disagreeable  ! " 

"  I  don't  like  foreign  schools  for  girls,"  my  husband  went  on. 

This  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  question,  for  the  difficulty- 
was  not  to  get  our  niece  to  her  school  in  Paris,  but  to  get  her 
back  again;  but  I  always  agree  with  John,  so  I  answered,  "Nor 
do  I,  and  if  she  had  not  been  sent  abroad  at  all,  there  would 
have  been  none  of  this  trouble  now  about  her  return.  She 
would  have  stayed  at  home  in  Devonshire  all  the  while,  and 
would  have  had  the  measles  in  due  course  with  the  rest  of 
the  family." 

"  My  dear  !  "  John  said,  mildly,  *  isn't  that  rather  unkind  ?  " 

Now  she  was  John's  sister's  girl,  not  my  relation,  so  my 
heart  rather  smote  me,  and  I  replied  hurriedly,  "Oh,  I  didn't 
think  what  I  was  saying,  and  measles  hurt  nobody.  I  know 
Mrs.  Brown's  children  enjoyed  them  immensely,  and  eat  quite 
a  whole  crate  of  oranges ;  but  there,  John,  don't  let  us  discuss 
it  any  longer ;  write  and  tell  Maria  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
receive  the  child,  and  keep  her  till  all  fear  of  infection  is  over ! " 
But  I  could  not  help  adding  anxiously,  "  I'm  afraid  she'll  be 
terribly  in  your  way,  John  ! " 

"  Oh  no,  I'll  put  up  with  her  for  a  bit ;  but  she'll  fall  much 
more  heavily  on  you,"  and  so  we  made  up  our  minds  to  this 
French  invasion. 

"  How  shall  we  entertain  her  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  be  very  French  ? " 
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These  were  questions  we  were  continually  putting  to  each 
other  as  the  days  ran  on  and  brought  the  date  of  May  Vincent's 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Maria  had  written  that  she  would 
be  deposited  by  her  French  governess  at  Victoria  Station. 
Whenever  I  saw  John  push  up  his  spectacles  with  a  helpless  air 
I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  his  niece's  coming  ;  while  he  declared 
that  my  cap  took  a  defiant  'set'  which  informed  him  imme- 
diately that  I  was  thinking  of  our  visitor.  Many  people  would 
wonder  at  the  idea  of  our  exciting  ourselves  so  about  a  chit 
of  a  child,  barely  nineteen,  and  the  daughter  of  our  sister  and 
brother-in-law  down  in  Devon,  but  we  were  quiet  people, 
who  knew  very  little  of  the  rector  and  his  family,  or  indeed 
of  anything  beyond  the  four  walls  of  our  old  house  in  Chelsea, 
which  had  belonged  to  John's  father  before  him,  and  had  been 
the  scene  of  our  thirty  years  of  married  life.  Since  the 
morning  that  brought  Maria's  letter  everything  in  our  nice, 
comfortable  house  had  seemed  to  wear  a  different  aspect.  I 
found  myself  looking  at  the  chairs  and  sofas  critically,  wondering 
if  chairs  and  sofas  in  France  were  covered  with  red  moreen ;  and 
when  John  cut  the  veal  pie  at  dinner  he  only  gave  expression 
to  my  own  feelings  by  observing,  "  Dolly,  I  wonder  how  a  veal 
pie  will  taste  after  foreign  kickshaws  ? " 

So  the  day  arrived  that  was  to  bring  May  Vincent,  and  a 
lovely  spring  day  it  was ;  for  Easter  was  late  that  year,  and  the 
trees  in  Battersea  Park  across  the  river  were  beginning  to  look 
all  hazy  and  misty  with  the  coming  green ;  our  plane  trees  along 
the  Thames  embankment  had  thick  buds  on  them,  and  all  the 
front  gardens  had  rows  and  circles  and  stars  of  different  coloured 
crocuses.  Maria's  second  letter  had  told  us  to  expect  May  about 
six  o'clock,  so  we  had  still  all  the  day  before  us. 

"  Our  last  day  of  peace  and  quiet,"  John  said,  as  he  took  a  look 
round  the  little  front  garden,  and  decided  that  the  Virginia  creeper 
wanted  a  good  bit  of  attention.  Presently  he  was  on  the  garden- 
steps  and  I  beside  him  with  the  hammer  and  tacks,  and  while  he 
worked  of  course  we  talked  of  our  niece.  u  You  haven't  forgotten, 
Dolly,  that  Maria  expects  this  visit  to  London  to  expand  May's 
mind,  as  well  as  to  further  her  chances  in  life  ?  " 

"  What  does  she  mean  by  that,  John  ?  I  always  intended  to 
ask  you ;  you  must  understand  your  sister  better  than  I  do." 
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"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  my  husband  answered,  heedlessly 
hammering  his  thumb,  "  unless  she  hopes  we  shall  marry  May  !  " 

"  Marry  her !  "  I  gasped.  "  She  can't  think  that  any  one  will 
marry  out  of  this  house  ? " 

"  Well,  I  did,"  said  J ohn,  which  made  me  laugh ;  and  just  at 
that  moment  a  hansom  drew  up  at  our  gate,  the  latch  rattled, 
and  in  walked  our  niece,  May  Vincent,  straight  from  Paris,  though 
it  was  not  yet  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  ! 

"  Are  you  my  Aunt  Dolly  ? "  she  asked,  holding  up  the  pinkest 
.  cheek  to  be  kissed,  though  I  hadn't  at  all  decided  myself  whether 
I  should  kiss  her  at  first  or  not.  "  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my 
coming  before  my  time ;  but  we  crossed  by  the  night  boat 
after  all,  and  I  had  no  time  to  telegraph.  Will  you  let  your 
gardener  help  the  cabman  to  bring  in  my  things  ?  "  At  this  John 
got  off  the  ladder,  and  to  my  astonishment,  instead  of  being 
offended  at  being  mistaken  for  old  Trimmins  who  does  up  all  the 
gardens  in  Cheyne  Walk,  he  went  up  to  the  girl  and  kissed  her 
heartily,  saying,  "  Welcome  to  Chelsea,  my  dear.  I'll  see  to  your 
luggage,  though  I'm  your  uncle,  not  the  gardener,"  and  with  that 
we  all  got  into  the  house,  though  I  hardly  know  how,  I  was  so  upset. 

John  was  quite  wonderful !  I  never  recollect  seeing  him  in 
an  emergency  before  ;  but  I  could  trust  him  now  in  anything.  He 
saw  the  boxes  brought  in,  paid  the  cabman  (for  May  had  only 
a  handful  of  French  money),  bustled  us  up  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  remembered  to  ask  if  she  had  breakfasted — all  to  cover  my 
confusion,  for  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  being  taken 
by  surprise.  He  went  on  asking  the  most  clever  questions  all 
about  the  journey,  and  where  the  French  governess  had  gone  to, 
till  I  was  quite  myself  again,  and  had  leisure  to  observe  our  niece 
as  she  sat  facing  the  light  of  the  big  bow-windows  that  let  in  all 
the  morning  sun.  She  was  very  pretty — it  gave  me  quite  a  turn 
to  see  her,  for  Maria  had  never  mentioned  a  word  about  her  being 
so  good-looking,  and  I  recollected  what  John  had  suggested  about 
her  chance  of  marrying  while  under  our  care.  The  very  idea 
took  my  breath  away ;  but  I  was  roused  by  hearing  that  she  was 
talking  quite  composedly  to  her  uncle  about  her  rt  prospects  in 
life,"  and  I  stared  at  her  to  hear  what  she  could  have  to  say  on 
such  a  subject;  young  girls  nowadays  are  so  very,  very  different 
from  what  we  were  ! 
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"  I  don't  know  if  mamma  told  you,  Aunt  Dolly,  that  I  am  to  be 
a  governess  ?  I  am  diplomee,  you  know;  and  mamma  thought 
that  perhaps  you  would  tell  your  friends  about  me,  and  I  might 
have  a  chance  of  hearing  of  a  nice  situation  while  I  was  in 
London." 

I  hadn't  an  idea  what  "  diplome'e  "  meant,  but  I  nodded  my 
head,  though  in  my  heart  I  felt  a  twinge  of  remorse  when  I  heard 
this  brave  little  creature  announcing  her  determination  to  be 
a  governess,  and  not  giving  marriage  a  thought.  As  for  John,  his 
conscience  smote  him  too,  I  fancy;  for  he  jumped  up  and  went 
over  to  look  out  of  the  window,  only  he  called  out  in  his  hearty 
way,  "Time  enough,  missy,  to  recommend  you  to  our  friends, 
when  we're  tired  of  you  ourselves,"  and  then  I  took  the  child 
up  to  her  bedroom. 

Now  I  do  like  to  see  a  person  pleased  with  the  pains  you  have 
taken  for  them,  and  certainly  May  was  delighted  with  her  attic. 
It  was  only  an  attic,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  had  done  my  best  to  make 
it  look  pretty  and  feel  comfortable.  It  had  a  wide  look-out 
across  the  sparkling  Thames  to  the  Park  beyond,  and  then  away 
to  the  Surrey  hills,  and  it  had  a  pink  paper  on  the  walls,  and 
a  white  bed,  over  which  we  had  fastened  dimity  curtains  in  the 
French  fashion,  copied  out  of  a  number  of  the  Queen  newspaper. 
I  had  made  her  a  big  pink  pincushion,  and  had  put  a  pot  of 
tulips  on  the  window-sill,  for  I  don't  approve  of  flowers  inside 
a  bedroom.  May  dashed  round  the  room  like  a  wild  thing,  seem- 
ing to  look  at  everything  at  once,  and  then  just  as  I  thought  she 
was  going  to  fling  herself  down  on  the  bed  to  try  its  softness, 
which  is  a  thing  I  never  allow  when  there  is  a  clean  white 
counterpane,  she  threw  herself  suddenly  into  my  arms  instead, 
crying,  "  Oh,  you  dear  Aunt  Dclly,  how  can  I  thank  you  enough 
for  making  me  such  a  lovely  room  !  If  you  had  only  seen  our 
dormitory  in  Paris  !  and  to  think  that  I  am  really  going  to 
sleep  to-night  in  mother's  old  home,  and  the  real  old  Bon 
Saltero. 

u  The  real  old  what,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  The  Don  Saltero ;  don't  say  it  isn't.  Mother  has  so  often 
told  me  about  this  house,  and  you  know  it  must  be  the  very  old 
coffee-house  where  Salter,  the  valet  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  set  up 
his  barber's  shop,  and  where  Steele  and  Addison  came  to  read 
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the  papers.  They  had  a  kind  of  fancy  for  giving  places  fine 
Spanish  names  in  fun  then,  and  all  the  beaux  and  wits  congre- 
gated here.  Why  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  it,  and  Pope  used  to 
come  across  the  river  in  Lord  Bolingbroke's  barge  from  Battersea 
(that's  Battersea  opposite,  I  suppose  ?)  to  take  coffee  at  the 
Don  Salter o." 

It  was  all  very  wonderful,  for  here  was  I  who  had  lived  thirty 
years  in  the  place,  had  never  thought  or  heard  a  word  of  this 
curious  story  about  our  house.  I  knew  it  was  old,  for  it  was 
always  needing  repairs ;  but  that  it  was  a  historical  coffee-shop, 
or  a  literary  barber's,  was  news  to  me,  as  indeed  was  a  great  deal 
more  that  I  heard  before  May's  visit  was  over. 

"John!"  I  said,  when  I  got  downstairs,  leaving  May  to  her 
unpacking,  "  why  did  you  never  tell  me  this  was  a  celebrated 
coffee-house  in.  the  time  of  King  James  and  Queen  Anne  ?  " 

"Dolly,  has  this  French  invasion  turned  your  brain?  What's 
wrong  now  with  our  poor  old  house  ? " 

"  You  must  ask  your  niece,"  I  said,  rather  stiffly,  "  she  and  her 
mother  know  a  wonderful  lot  of  history  ;  and  I  must  say  I  think 
you  might  have  told  it  to  me  thirty  years  ago,  if  it  was  anything 
entertaining,  instead  of  leaving  me  to  learn  it  from  a  girl  of 
nineteen ! " 

"  My  dear,  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it,"  John  averred, 
to  my  satisfaction.  "  Thirty  years  ago  Chelsea  hadn't  become 
entertaining,  and  nobody  thought  twice  about  its  historical 
coffee-shops." 

"  Aunt  Dolly,  who  lives  next  door  ?  I've  been  out  on  the 
balcony,  and  its  the  most  beautiful  old  Tudor  house  in  the 
world." 

c<  An  artistic  gentleman  lives  there,  my  dear ;  a  very  retired, 
literary  person."  I  thought  this  would  be  a  gentle  reproof,  for  I 
didn't  like  this  French  notion  of  making  inquiries  about  the 
neighbours  directly  she  arrived. 

"  But  he's  got  the  mulberry  tree  in  the  garden !  You  know, 
the  tree  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  sit  under  when  she  was 
only  a  girl,  and  lived  with  her  stepmother,  Catharine  Parr.  I 
guessed  that  was  the  very  spot  when  I  saw  the  tree  out  of  the 
staircase  window,  and  then  I  saw  '  C.  K.' — Catharine  Regina — on 
the  iron  gateway,  and  of  course  that  settles  it !    Oh,  do  you  think 
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the  artistic  gentleman  would  just  let  me  in  for  a  moment  to  sit 
under  that  tree  where  Elizabeth  did  ?  I  would  not  disturb  him 
with  a  word  !  " 

"  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  R  " 

"  R  is  it  ?  "  almost  screamed  our  niece  ;  "  R  ,  the  real 

R  ,  do  you  mean  ?    Why  that's  better  even  than  Queen 

Elizabeth  !  "  Now  she  was  off  on  a  new  tack.  "  Do  let  me  see 
him !  When  will  he  come  out  ?  I'll  wait  all  day  at  the  window 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  Did  he  write  his  poems  in  that 
house  ?  Can  you  get  me  his  autograph  ?  Does  he  ever  speak  to 
you  ? " 

"  Where's  that  note,  John,  of  Mr.  R  's  about  the  escape  of 

gas  ?  Give  it  to  May  for  her  autograph  collection,"  I  said  ;  and 
my  husband  observed  with  a  chuckle,  "  If  your  going  to  be  so 
enthusiastic  about  all  our  old  Chelsea  curiosities,  your  aunt  and 
I  need  have  no  fears  about  entertaining  you  I " 

John  was  right,  as  he  often  is.  There  was  no  trouble  about 
amusing  May  after  our  first  fears.  Ours  is  a  quiet  neighbour- 
hood, where  she  could  go  in  and  out  by  herself  without  notice, 
and  the  way  that  girl  enjoyed  herself,  poking  about  our  old 
streets  and  piecing  together  the  old  stories  that  were  one  part 
tradition  and  three  imagination,  was  a  never-ending  marvel  to 
John  and  me,  who  had  lived  all  our  lives  in  Cheyne  Walk  with- 
out giving  its  local  history  a  thought.  For  instance,  she  would 
come  in  from  her  morning  ramble  all  flushed  and  smiling  with  a 
"  What  do  you  think,  Uncle  John  ? "  which  always  meant  some 
astonishing  discovery,  and  made  John  lay  down  his  newspaper 
instantly.  "  You  knew  Aunty  told  me  to  get  her  some  wool  in 
the  King's  Road,  and  to  pay  the  carpenter  in  the  Queen's  Road, 
too ;  so  as  I  went  along  I  thought  it  was  rather  funny  that  there 
should  be  those  two  royal  roads  running  parallel  so  close  together, 
and  I  asked  the  old  carpenter  if  he  knew  what  kings  and  queens 
they  were  called  after  ?  '  Why,  miss,'  said  he,  1  don't  you  know 
the  story  of  how  Charles  II.  had  an  ugly,  jealous  queen,  as  he 
used  often  to  leave  for  to  come  and  see  Nell  Gwynn,  the  orange 
girl  of  Chelsea,  that  lived  down  at  the  waterside ;  and  at  last  the 
queen  got  suspicious,  and  followed  him  down  by  another  road  to 
find  out  where  he  went,  so  the  roads  were  named  King's  Road 
and  Queen's  Road  to  this  day.'    Uncle,  isn't  that  interesting  ?  " 

N.  s.  n.  28 
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"Immensely  interesting,"  John  would  answer  gravely.  "Tell 
us  something  more,  May,  of  your  researches." 

"  I  came  along  Swan  Walk  after  I  had  done  with  the  carpenter, 
and  I  made  out  the  very  place  where  the  old  1  Swan'  Tavern 
used  to  be,  right  upon  the  Thames,  and  with  steps  for  barges  and 
wherries  to  stop  and  land  their  passengers.  You  remember  in 
Pepys's  '  Diary '  how  he  and  his  wife  came  by  water  to  the 
'  Swan  at  Chelsey '  to  '  make  merry '  one  afternoon,  and  found 
it  '  all  shut  by  reason  of  the  plague.'  The  poor  plague  people 
were  buried  in  the  little  old  churchyard,  further  down  Cheyne 
Walk,  where  Sir  Thomas  More's  monument  is,  and  the  flags  hang 
that  Queen  Charlotte  presented  to  the  train-bands." 

"  We  really  ought  to  do  something  to  get  this  child  a  gover- 
ness's situation,"  John  said,  addressing  me.  "It  is  a  burning 
shame  so  much  reliable  historical  information  should  go  a-begging!" 

But  our  May  was  not  to  be  a  governess.  One  day  she  had 
been  amusing  herself  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  where  she  had  made 
captive  half  a  dozen  old  pensioners,  who  spun  her  wonderful 
stories  about  "  Bony  "  and  the  French  Eagles  in  the  chapel,  the 
banner  of  the  "  bloody  hand,"  and  Charles  IL's  bequest  of  special 
beef  and  pudding  on  "  Oak-apple  Day,"  when  coming  down  the 
stone  steps  she  tripped  and  sprained  her  ankle.  The  old  soldiers 
stood  wailing  round  her  in  helpless  commiseration  of  the  accident 
which  they  seemed  to  think  reflected  discredit  on  themselves  and 
their  institution,  but  a  nineteenth-century  baker's  boy,  who  had 
his  wits  about  him,  hailed  a  doctor's  brougham  that  was  passing, 
and  the  doctor  himself  drove  our  niece  home. 

"  If  I  have  to  wear  a  wooden  leg,  I  hope  they'll  take  me  on 
at  the  Chelsea  Hospital ;  that  would  be  grand  compensation," 
said  May,  for  in  spite  of  the  pain  of  her  foot  her  head  ran  on 
the  antiquities  she  loved. 

The  doctor  was  a  clever,  young  man,  and  took  an  immense 
interest  in  the  patient  who  had  thus  been  thrust  upon  him  ; 
he  set  and  bandaged  the  strained  ankle,  and  came  every  day 
to  see  how  it  was  getting  on ;  by-and-by  he  brought  May 
Falkner's  "  History  of  Chelsea "  and  L'Estrange's  "  Village  of 
Palaces,"  and  they  compared  notes  about  points  of  local  tradition, 
for  he  lived  in  Hans  Place,  and  seemed  as  much  taken  up  about 
the  matter  as  she  was.    One  day  he  brought  his  carriage,  and 
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we  must  all  drive  with  him  to  the  Physic  Garden,  for  which 
he  had  brought  an  admittance.  I'm  sure  I  must  have  passed 
the  iron  gates  every  day  for  thirty  years  without  giving  the 
place  a  thought ;  but  our  niece,  it  appears,  had  been  longing 
to  get  into  it  ever  since  she  came  to  us.  It  was  a  warm  day, 
and  the  doctor  said  May's  foot  required  a  little  exercise,  so  I 
sat  down  under  a  tree  and  left  the  young  people  to  amuse 
each  other.  I  know  I  wasn't  asleep,  nor  was  my  mind  rambling 
off  on  any  useless,  old-fashioned  conjectures  about  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  Charles  II.,  for  I  was  just  thinking  that,  if  the 
mild  weather  continued,  John  might  leave  off  his  flannel  shirts, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  May  shaking  me,  and  crying, 
"Do  wake  up,  Aunt  Dolly,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  and  I  have  said,  yes ! "  Of  course  it  wasn't  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  but  the  doctor,  and  May  declares  to  this  day 
that  she  made  no  mistake ;  but  I  know  when  girls  are  in  love 
they  will  say  almost  anything  ! 

So,  you  see,  John  and  I  did  forward  our  niece's  "  prospects 
in  life"  after  all,  and  she  is  happily  settled  in  Hans  Place 
with  her  doctor,  who  will  be  a  "  Sir  "  some  day  perhaps.  Nearly 
every  time  I  go  to  see  her  she  tells  me  she  has  credible  informa- 
tion that  their  house  belonged,  with  absolute  certainty,  to  some 
fresh  notability  of  old  times ;  and  what  she  will  do  when  they 
have  to  leave  it  for  one  with  bigger  nurseries,  I  can't  think  ! 
John's  sister,  Maria,  was  very  much  pleased  at  the  way  in  which 
we  settled  May,  and  only  yesterday  she  wrote  offering  Ethel, 
the  next  girl,  on  a  visit;  but  John  said,  laughing,  "No!  no!  a 
joke's  a  joke  ;  but  we  can't  make  matches  here  oftener  than  once 
in  every  thirty  years  !  " 

G.  B.  STUART. 
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XXI. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SYSTEM. 

By  F.  S.  BOAS 

{Oxford  University  Extension  Lecturer). 

The  University  Extension  System  is  founded  upon  the  simple 
principle  that  when  people  are  unable  to  go  to  the  universities  it 
is  expedient,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  the  universities  to  them. 
It  is  the  latest  and  the  most  important  of  the  movements  by 
which  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  the  national  seats  of  learning, 
have  shown  themselves  alive  to  their  national  responsibilities,  and 
have  come  forward  to  direct  the  education,  not  only  of  their  own 
students,  but  to  some  degree  of  the  far  more  numerous  persons  to 
whom  it  is  not  given  to  spend  three  or  four  years  by  the  banks  of 
the  Isis  or  the  Cam.  Tbe  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the 
establishment  by  Oxford  of  its  Local  Examinations  in  1859,  Cam- 
bridge quickly  following  suit.  Then  about  a  dozen  years  later,  in 
1872,  Cambridge  made  a  further  advance  by  setting  on  foot  Local 
Lectures  in  large  provincial  towns,  and  thus  undertaking  not 
only  to  examine  but  to  teach  beyond  her  own  borders.  Six  years 
afterwards  the  sister  University  entered  into  similar  arrangements, 
and  about  the  same  time  a  society  was  formed  in  London  for 
the  promotion  of  University  teaching  in  the  metropolis.  Such 
were  the  beginnings  of  a  movement  which  during  the  last 
dozen  years  has  continually  gained  in  vitality  and  far-reaching 
influence,  and  which  bids  fair  to  attain  to  proportions  undreamt 
of  by  the  original  promoters.  Oxford  has  now  110  lecture 
*'  centres,"  Cambridge  has  77,  and  the  London  Society  has  47. 
During  the  last  academical  year  the  Oxford  courses  were  attended 
by  14,300  students,  the  Cambridge  by  9,275,  and  the  London  by 
7,150.  A  system  which  annually  superintends  the  education  of 
over  30,000  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  conditions  of  life  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  commonwealth.    It  may  perhaps  be  well,  in 
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passing,  to  explain  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  branches  of 
the  Extension  take  their  name  from  the  universities  under  whose 
auspices  their  courses  respectively  are  delivered,  and  that  their 
field  of  operation  is  the  provinces.  The  London  branch,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  so  called,  not  on  account  of  any  peculiar  connection 
with  London  University,  but  because  it  confines  its  energies  to 
the  metropolitan  and  suburban  districts.  The  majority  of  the 
members  on  its  governing  council,  and  of  its  lecturers,  have  gra- 
duated at  the  older  seats  of  learning.  Thus  the  three  bodies  are 
all  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  pursue  the  same  object,  and  use 
the  same  methods,  though  there  are  some  differences  in  detail  to 
which  allusion  will  subsequently  be  made.  Taken  together,  they 
form  a  great  floating  university  college,  with  a  large  staff  of 
highly  trained  teachers,  who,  by  constantly  shifting  their  centre 
of  action,  are  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  various  intellec- 
tual phases  throughout  the  country.  And  the  leading  aim  of  the 
whole  organization  is  by  means  of  lectures,  classes,  papers,  and 
examinations  to  put  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  It  appeals  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women, — 
to  the  keen  north-country  factory  hand,  the  hardy  miner  of  the 
west,  the  busy  clerk  or  shopman,  the  school  teacher  imprisoned  in 
a  narrow  routine,  the  hard-worked  country  parson  or  doctor,  the 
u  leisured  "  young  lady  of  cathedral  town  or  fashionable  watering- 
place  or  London  suburb.  To  some  it  affords  relief  and  mental 
recreation  in  the  midst  of  a  toilsome  round  of  duties ;  to  others  it 
supplies  a  serious  interest  and  a  change  from  petty  or  frivolous 
pursuits :  to  one  and  all  it  comes  bringing,  not  mere  technical 
nor  professional  instruction,  but  that  higher  knowledge  which, 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Goschen's  presidential  address  to  the  London 
Society,  "  a  man  needs  not  only  as  a  means  of  livelihood  but  as  a 
means  of  life." 

Such,  briefly,  being  the  history  and  the  aim  of  the  movement, 
let  us  now  turn  to  examine  it  in  its  practical  working,  taking  our 
illustrations  chiefly  from  the  Oxford  branch.  The  centre  of  the 
system  is  formed  by  the  representative  body  appointed  by  the 
university,  named,  in  Oxford  the  Delegates,  in  Cambridge  the 
Syndicate.  This  body  issues  all  rules  and  regulations,  appoints 
the  lecturers  and  examiners,  and,  through  the  medium  of  its 
secretary,  enters  into  communication  with  the  local  committees  of 
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the  different  towns,  or  "  centres/'  as  they  are  technically  called. 
In  placing  lecturers  upon  its  list  it  does  not  guarantee  them 
definite  employment  or  remuneration  ;  nor  does  it  seek  to  impose 
them  upon  special  centres.  It  merely  acts  as  an  educational 
agency,  guaranteeing  the  capacity  of  certain  men,  and  willing  to 
give  information  and  advice,  but  leaving  the  ultimate  selection  in 
the  hands  of  the  various  local  committees.  Thus  the  composition 
of  the  local  committees  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  as  it 
is  they  who  organize  the  centre,  choose  the  lecturer  for  the  time 
being,  and  undertake  all  financial  responsibility.  For  the  Univer- 
sity, like  most  other  bodies,  cannot  afford  to  run  pecuniary  risks, 
and  the  delegates,  therefore,  are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  any  locality  unless  by  the  raising  of  a  guarantee 
fund  or  otherwise  they  are  ensured  against  possible  loss.  And 
here  it  may  be  noted  that  all  money  transactions  take  place  direct 
between  the  local  committees  and  the  delegates  ;  thus  the  lecturers 
are  relieved  of  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  setting  a  price  on 
their  own  services  or  of  depending  on  "  payment  by  results." 
Whether  their  audience  be  large  or  small  the  remuneration  for 
their  work  remains  the  same.  Under  the  Oxford  system  the  fee 
for  a  full  course  of  twelve  lectures  and  classes,  with  an  examina- 
tion at  the  end,  is  £42  12s.  OeZ.  In  addition  to  this,  the  committee 
have  to  pay  the  lecturer's  railway  fares  to  and  from  the  centre, 
and  to  meet  all  the  local  expenses  of  room-rent,  printing,  adver- 
tisement, and  so  forth.  Thus  for  a  centre  to"  undertake  a  full 
course  it  is  well  to  have  in  hand  a  guarantee  fund  of  about  £60 ; 
for  shorter  courses  of  ten,  eight,  or  six  lectures  a  smaller  sum  will 
be  sufficient.  Where  the  lectures  prove  successful  the  sale  of 
tickets  will  cover,  or  more  than  cover,  the  expenditure,  and  the 
guarantors  will  incur  no  financial  liability  j  and  even  in  the  less 
favourable  cases  the  deficit  which  has  to  be  made  up  is  seldom  of 
formidable  proportions. 

The  local  committee  having  such  important  functions,  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  be  as  representative  as  possible,  and  be 
in  touch  with  all  sections  of  the  communit}7.  In  large  towns  it 
should  include  the  mayor  and  other  members  of  the  municipal 
body,  the  leading  clergy  of  various  denominations,  influential 
employers  of  labour,  and  tradesmen,  and  those  who,  professionally 
or  otherwise,  are  interested  in  education.    In  country  districts 
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the  squire  and  the  parson,  the  local  doctor  and  lawyer,  the 
teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades,  should  be  "  put  upon  the  list." 
And  above  all  things  a  secretary,  or,  better  still,  two  secretaries, 
lady  and  gentleman,  should  be  chosen,  with  abundant  leisure, 
talent  for  organization,  and  unwearied  energy.  It  is  to  the 
ability  and  devotion  of  the  local  secretaries  and  their  loyal 
co-operation  with  the  central  office  that  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment is  in  great  part  due. 

The  committee  having  been  duly  appointed,  the  next  matter  is 
the  choice  of  lecturer  and  of  subject.  And  it  is  here  that  division, 
as  a  rule,  at  once  asserts  itself.  History,  literature,  and  science 
have  all  their  special  partisans.  How  is  the  person  who  wishes 
to  hear  the  last  word  on  "  evolution "  to  be  reconciled  with 
another  whose  primary  interest  is  in  the  true  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  or  either  of  them  with  a  third  who  is 
anxious  for  more  light  upon  the  exact  constitutional  position  of 
the  early  Angevin  kings  ?  If  the  secret  history  of  extension  com- 
mittees ever  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  probably  reveal  discussions 
as  animated  and  divisions  as  critical  as  any  in  legislature  or 
county  council.  But  finally  one  party  wins  the  day,  and  an 
invitation  goes  up  to  the  central  office  for  a  course  by  some 
special  lecturer. 

And  let  us  now  turn  to  the  central  office,  where,  all  during 
the  summer  months,  arrangements  are  being  busily  made  for  the 
ensuing  autumn  and  winter,  during  which  periods  most  of  the 
courses  are  delivered.  A  Cambridge  or  London  full  course  con- 
sists of  ten  or  twelve  lectures,  and  is  delivered  at  weekly  intervals. 
An  Oxford  course  varies  from  twelve  to  six  lectures,  and  may  be 
either  weekly  or  fortnightly.  The  courses  are  delivered  almost 
invariably  either  in  the  afternoon  or  the  evening.  As  the  invita- 
tions come  pouring  in  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
arrangement  of  a  popular  lecturer's  programme  is  far  from  an 
easy  matter.  He  is  wanted  in  places  far  apart  at  the  same  time, 
or  in  neighbouring  towns  at  quite  different  periods  of  the  week. 
So,  to  begin  with,  a  circuit  is  mapped  out,  within  which  alone 
it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  lecture  during  that  particular  term, 
and  all  applications  from  outlying  quarters  are  declined.  Even 
then  difficulties  are  not  over.  Of  the  centres  within  the  circuit 
several  are  certain  to  insist  upon  having  the  same  day,  alleging 
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that  every  other  afternoon  or  evening  in  the  week  is  occupied  by 
the  local  philharmonic  society,  or  art  union,  or  debating  club. 
Then,  again,  towns  that  appear  to  lie  quite  close,  as  the  crow  flies, 
and  to  admit  of  being  easily  grouped  together,  are  found,  when 
Bradshaw  is  consulted,  to  be  on  different  railway  systems,  and  thus, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  to  be  immeasurably  apart.  But  at  last, 
after  the  writing  of  many  letters,  and  much  shifting  and  re-shifting 
of  dates,  the  lecturer's  programme  is  finally  arranged,  and  he 
prepares  to  visit  his  centres. 

The  lecturers,  to  whom  we  are  thus  brought,  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes  :  (1)  those  who  intend  to  make  teaching 
their  profession,  and  who  devote  to  the  extension  work  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  and  energy ;  (2)  those  who  have  some 
other  career  in  view — e.g.,  the  Church,  the  Bar,  Journalism,  but 
who  are  glad  to, fill  up  a  portion  of  their  leisure  with  interesting 
and  remunerative  work.  It  is  from  the  first  of  these  two  divisions 
that  are  drawn  mainly  the  senior  and  most  successful  lecturers, 
who  give  stability  and  tone  to  the  whole  system.  But  all 
members  of  the  staff,  senior  or  junior,  are  men  of  considerable 
University  distinction,  who,  in  many  cases,  have  further  won  for 
themselves  a  reputation  as  speakers  in  the  "  Union  "  or  the  other 
debating  clubs.  Under  the  Oxford  system,  in  order  further  to 
ensure  the  efficiency  of  the  lecturers,  each  applicant  for  the  position 
has  to  ojeliver  a  preliminary  trial  course.  It  is  only  after  success- 
fully passing  this  test  that  he  is  added  to  the  list,  and  permitted  to 
lecture  publicly ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  it  by  no  means  follows 
because  a  man  is  well  versed  in  a  subject  himself  that  he  has  the 
art  of  making  it  interesting  to  others.  As  many  of  the  lecturers 
join  the  staff  shortly  after  taking  their  degree,  surprise  is  some- 
times created  at  the  centres  by  their  youthful  appearance,  more 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  where  the  idea  of  a  University 
"  professor  "  summons  up  the  vision  of  an  elderly  and  bearded 
gentleman  in  spectacles. 

Nothing  is  more  singular  than  the  very  different  ways  in  which 
the  lecturer  is  treated  in  various  localities.  In  some  places  his 
visits  are  looked  upon  as  events  of  public  importance ;  he  is 
accompanied  on  to  the  platform  by  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the 
town  or  district;  he  is  entertained  with  the  friendliest  hospitality, 
and  given  the  opportunity  of  forming  delightful  intimacies  and 
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associations.  Elsewhere,  though  much  less  frequently,  he  is  recog- 
nised merely  in  his  official  capacity,  and  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  local  hotel  or  boarding-house.  But,  speaking  generally,  he 
meets  with  much  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  can  look  back  to  his 
various  visits  with  ungratified  pleasure. 

Perhaps  few  lecturers,  even  after  lengthened  experience,  ever 
quite  get  over  a  slight  feeling  of  nervousness  when  they  face  their 
audience  for  the  first  time  at  a  new  centre,  and  anxiously  look 
round  to  see  of  what  elements  it  is  composed.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  audiences  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds :  (1)  those  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  ladies;  (2)  those  formed  of  working- 
men;  (3)  those  combined  of  mixed  elements.  The  first  class  of 
audience  is  usually  found  at  afternoon  lectures,  and  it,  as  a  rule, 
prefers  a  literature  or  art  course.  The  working-class  centres  are 
formed  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  north  and  midlands, 
or  the  mining  districts  of  the  west.  Their  meetings  are,  of 
course,  held  in  the  evening  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  and  their 
favourite  subjects  are  history  or  political  economy.  Instances- 
are  frequent  of  the  devotion  shown  by  artisans  of  either  sex  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Thus,  at  Camborne,  in  Cornwall,  one 
of  the  students  was  a  miner,  who,  after  the  evening  lecture,  had 
to  go  on  the  night  shift  underground.  At  Burnley  a  weaver  in  a 
cotton  mill  who  was  attending  a  course  became  so  interested  in  the 
subject  that,  in  order  to  economize  time,  she  sacrificed  her  dinner 
hour  and  remained  at  her  loom  reading  between  her  periods  of 
work.  The  mixed  audiences  are  chiefly  found  at  evening  lectures 
in  country  districts,  watering-places,  or  cathedral  cities.  Here, 
as  students,  the  members  of  very  different  classes  meet  together, 
with  a  common  aim  for  the  time,  and  on  a  common  level.  And 
thus  in  many  districts  social  barriers  come  to  be  insensibly 
weakened,  and  greater  intercourse  is  promoted  between  different 
sections  of  the  community. 

The  decture  itself  always  occupies  about  an  hour  in  delivery,, 
though  in  style  it  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  lecturer,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  the  composition 
of  the  audience.  Some  men  deliver  their  address  entirely 
orally,  without  the  least  reference  to  manuscript.  If  the  lecturer 
is  absolutely  familiar  with  every  detail  of  his  subject,  and  if  he 
can  count  upon  his  uninterrupted  fluency,  this  method  is  no  doubt 
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the  most  effective  and  popular ;  but  it  is  one  that  requires  much 
practice  to  bring  to  perfection,  and  should  not  be  lightly  ventured 
on.  Others  again  read  the  whole  lecture  from  manuscript,  con- 
sidering that  thus  they  can  give  the  most  compact  and  precise 
expression  to  their  ideas,  while  by  careful  manipulation  of  voice, 
and  attention  to  other  details  of  elocution,  they  are  enabled,  even 
while  reading,  to  produce  something  of  the  effect  of  oratory. 
But  most  lecturers  make  a  compromise  between  these  two 
methods,  speaking  the  greater  portion  of  their  address,  but  aiding 
their  memory  by  means  of  written  notes. 

It  is,  however,  sometimes  asked,  What  is  the  use  of  going  to 
lectures  ?  Why  not  stay  at  home  and  read  the  subject  up  in  books  ? 
But  experience  has  taught  in  every  age  that  there  is  no  stimulus 
to  learning  like  that  produced  by  the  living,  personal  contact 
between  teacher  and  taught,  and  there  is  not  the  least  ques- 
tion that  a  lecturer  of  ability  and  of  enthusiasm  for  his  subject 
can  invest  it  with  an  interest  and  a  vitality  which  books  alone 
can  never  give.  But  as  it  is,  the  lectures  themselves  are  only  a 
part  of  the  University  Extension  System.  Lectures,  often  equally 
good,  can  be  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  distinctive  mark 
of  the  Extension  lectures  is  that  they  are  arranged  in  organized 
courses,  and  that  they  are  preparatory  to  further  reading,  to  essay 
writing,  and  to  examinations.  To  facilitate  private  study  sylla- 
buses are  distributed,  with  an  analysis  of  the  lectures,  and  with  a 
list  of  authorities  which  may  be  consulted  on  the  subject.  To 
Oxford  and  to  Cambridge  centres  small  travelling  libraries  of 
useful  text-books  are  forwarded  to  be  used  as  works  of  reference 
by  those  attending  the  course.  Furthermore,  after  every  lecture 
a  class  is  held  which  is  composed,  as  a  rule,  not  of  the  whole 
audience,  but  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  bent  upon  really 
serious  study.  During  the  class  further  points  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  subject  are  discussed  in  a  more  informal 
manner,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  to  students  of  putting  ques- 
tions to  the  lecturer.  Where  the  class  consists  entirely  of  ladies 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  difficult  to  promote  much  debate ;  but  in  working- 
men  centres,  more  especially  where  historic  or  economic  courses 
are  being  delivered,  the  lecturer  must  often  be  prepared  for  a 
severe  "  heckling."  Thus  the  classes,  where  an  answer  has  always 
to  be  ready  to  queries  or  objections,  often  show,  even  more 
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decisively  than  the  lectures  themselves,  of  what  mettle  a  man 
is  made.  A  young  lecturer  in  a  northern  town  had  been 
discoursing  upon  "  work  "  and  "  profit."  A  member  of  the  class, 
thinking  to  put  him  to  confusion,  asked  a  question  as  follows : 
"  You  say,  sir,  that  all  work  produces  a  certain  amount  of  profit ; 
how  much  do  you  think  that  yours  will  produce  amongst  us  ?  " 
*  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  was  the  quick  retort ;  "  but  as 
there  is  a  fee  for  my  labour  it  will  at  any  rate  produce  a  good 
deal  of  profit  forme."  The  would-be  "  funny  man"  was  silenced, 
and  the  lecturer's  hold  over  his  audience  assured  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  course. 

At  the  end  of  the  class  the  lecturer  gives  out  certain  questions 
dealing  with  the  subject  which  he  has  been  treating,  and  to  these 
questions  answers  are  written  by  the  pupils  and  forwarded  to  him 
by  post.  He  looks  over  them,  puts  down  some  comments,  and 
brings  them  back  with  him  on  his  next  visit  to  the  centre.  The 
task  of  looking  over  these  papers  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work, 
and  a  successful  lecturer  is  liable  to  find  himself  almost  swamped 
by  reams  of  manuscript.  Of  course  the  productions  sent  in  vary 
in  every  possible  respect.  Some  are  beautifully  written,  and 
neatly  done  up  with  a  fastening  of  coloured  ribbon  ;  others  are 
scrawled  in  an  untidy  and  almost  illegible  fashion ;  while  it  has 
even  been  not  unknown  to  receive  answers  on  foreign  note-paper, 
covered  on  both  sides  and  crossed.  And  the  inner  character,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  papers  differs  no  less  than  their  outward  form. 
Many  are  crude  and  scrappy  reproductions  of  what  the  lecturer 
had  said  ;  others,  again,  are  sensibly  and  correctly  written,  though 
without  any  very  great  originality  of  thought  or  style ;  but  from 
nearly  every  centre  there  comes  a  proportion  of  papers  showing 
really  remarkable  power  and  insight,  and  some  of  them  quite  up 
to  the  level  of  essays  which  have  found  their  way  into  print.  A 
lecturer  is  unfortunate  who  does  not  learn  much  from  the  answers 
of  his  best  pupils. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  all  those  who  have  attended  two- thirds 
of  the  classes,  and  written  two-thirds  of  the  papers,  are  admitted 
to  an  examination.  The  London  and  Cambridge  branches  only 
hold  such  an  examination  after  a  course  of  ten  or  twelve  lectures  ; 
Oxford  allows  one  upon  a  course  of  six  lectures  or  over.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  as  many  of  the  Oxford  centres 
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are  comparatively  small  towns,  the  delegates  have  thought  it 
unadvisable  to  debar  them  from  the  full  advantage  of  the  Exten- 
sion arrangements  because  their  funds  do  not  permit  of  their 
taking  a  long  course.  And  in  many  cases  the  poorer  districts  are 
thus  encouraged  gradually  to  extend  the  period  of  their  lectures. 
The  examination,  which  takes  place  at  the  centre  itself,  is  in  no 
case  conducted  by  the  lecturer,  but  by  some  other  qualified 
person  nominated  by  the  central  board.  There  are  always  a 
number  of  students  who  express  great  nervousness  at  the  idea  of 
entering  for  this  final  ordeal,  and  who  will  not  pledge  themselves 
till  the  eleventh  hour ;  but  at  the  end,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  good 
muster  of  candidates.  Upon  the  results  of  the  examination,  modi- 
fied to  some  extent  by  the  lecturer's  report  of  the  weekly  work, 
certificates  are  awarded.  Those  who  attain  to  a  certain  level 
obtain  pass  certificates ;  while  others,  whose  merits  are  yet  higher, 
are  adjudged  certificates  of  distinction.  Furthermore,  in  order  to 
encourage  centres  not  to  take  sporadic  courses  upon  entirely 
different  subjects,  but  to  pursue  a  kindred  line  of  study  during 
several  terms,  higher  certificates  are,  under  certain  conditions, 
granted  to  those  who  have  successfully  passed  in  close  sequence 
several  examinations  on  allied  branches  of  knowledge.  And 
Cambridge  has  further,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  taken  the 
momentous  step  of  affiliating  several  important  towns — e.g.y 
Derby,  Plymouth,  and  Exeter — and  decreeing  that  students  of 
these  centres  who  attend  systematic  courses  in  certain  groups  of 
knowledge  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  who  obtain 
certificates  in  connection  with  them,  shall  be  excused  a  year's 
residence  at  the  University  in  qualifying  for  a  degree. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  inherent  vitality  of  the  movement  that  it 
is  continually  developing  in  new  directions.  Thus  of  late 
numerous  students'  associations  have  been  formed,  which,  on  the 
conclusion  of  a  course,  continue  working  on  the  lines  indicated 
by  the  lecturer,  and  which  meet  at  intervals  to  read  papers  and 
discuss  points  of  interest.  At  Exeter,  for  instance,  there  are  two 
such  associations — one  for  men,  the  other  for  women  ;  the  latter 
during  one  year,  besides  arranging  for  the  delivery  of  a  number 
of  local  scientific  lectures,  and  organizing  several  geological 
and  architectural  excursions,  held  about  twenty  meetings, 
at  which  essays  were  read  on  various  literary  subjects.  The 
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same  association  is  at  present  busily  preparing  for  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Greek  Epos  and  Drama,  which  is  to  be  delivered  in 
theautumn;  thus  the  continuity  of  work  is  preserved  throughout  the 
year,  and  not  merely  during  the  delivery  of  the  formal  courses. 

But  the  most  striking  development  which  the  system  has 
lately  taken  consists  in  the  "summer  meetings,"  of  which  two 
have  been  held  in  Oxford  in  the  August  of  this  and  the  preceding 
year.  These  gatherings  were  attended  by  students  from  the 
different  centres  to  the  number  of  about  a  thousand  in  all.  Lec- 
tures were  delivered,  not  only  by  members  of  the  University 
Extension  staff,  but  by  well-known  Oxford  professors  and  tutors, 
and  by  men  eminent  in  the  general  world  of  literature  and 
of  science  ;  while,  as  a  relief  from  the  more  serious  business  of  the 
meeting,  excursions,  garden-parties,  and  concerts  were  organized 
for  the  visitors.  The  concentration  in  one  place  of  so  many 
persons,  all  interested  in  the  same  movement,  gave,  as  nothing 
else  could  do,  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  organization  and 
of  its  real  power  and  force  in  the  country.  Students  from  widely 
distant  centres  were  given  an  opportunity  of  coming  together  and 
of  exchanging  ideas ;  local  secretaries  were  enabled  to  confer,  and 
to  compare  methods  of  working ;  lecturers  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  audiences  of  larger  size  and  of  more  representative 
character  than  those  that  any  single  centre  could  produce.  Thus 
to  every  one  connected  with  the  movement  the  summer  meetings 
have  given  stimulus  and  encouragement,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  destined  to  be  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Thus  have  been  rapidly  sketched  the  main  features  of  a  move- 
ment whose  growth  has  been  singularly  rapid  in  the  past,  and  to 
whose  future  development  it  is  impossible  to  set  limits.  Already 
it  has  done  much.  It  has  fostered  a  wider  taste  for  knowledge  ;  it 
has  brought  light  to  dark  places  ;  it  has  helped  to  form  a  new 
type  of  lecturing,  scholarly  and  popular  at  the  same  time  ;  it  has 
strengthened  materially  the  hold  of  the  universities  upon  the 
country.  Should  it  continue  true  to  its  higher  aim  and  spirit,  it 
may  grow  to  be  a  force  democratic,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
by  putting  within  the  reach  of  all  sound  knowledge,  and  inspiring 
ideals,  and  thus  educating  even  the  humblest  to  a  nobler  sense  of 
individual  and  of  national  responsibility.  F.  s.  boas. 


Critical  Notices. 


CLEOPATRA.* 
Mk.  Rider  Haggard's  "Cleo- 
patra" is  in  many  respects  an 
interesting  and  cleverly  written 
book,  but  no  one  can  read  it  without 
remarking  the  very  evident  want  of 
originality  it  displays.  The  hero, 
who  tells  his  own  story  in  a  some- 
what monotonous*  and  wordy  style, 
is  Harmachis,  Hereditary  Priest  of 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  and  descendant 
of  the  Pharaohs.  He  binds  himself 
by  the  most  solemn  oath  to  rid 
Egypt  of  the  Macedonian  yoke,  to 
seize  upon  the  throne,  and  restore 
the  worship  of  the  ancient  gods  and 
the  freedom  of  his  country.  All  is 
arranged — the  plot  by  which  he  is 
to  stab  Cleopatra,  the  secret  lying- 
in  wait  of  his  supporters,  the  signal 
by  which  they  are  to  be  informed 
that  the  queen  is  dead — when  every- 
thing is  discovered  to  Cleopatra  by 
her  lady-in-waiting,  Charmion  (per- 
haps the  best-written  character  in 
the  book),  who  is  goaded  to  the 
treacherous  act  by  that  passion 
which  the  wisest  of  men  says  is 
"  cruel  as  the  grave."  She  is  cousin 
to  Harmachis,  and  it  is  greatly 
owing  to  her  aid  that  the  plot  has 
been  so  successfully  conducted  to- 
wards completion  and  success  ;  but 
she  has  fallen  madly  in  love  with 
the  young  pretender,  and,  seeing 
with  that  keen  insight  love  gives 
that  he  is  fast  falling  a  victim  to 
Cleopatra's  charms,  stung  and  mad- 
dened  moreover   by  his  scornful 

♦"Cleopatra,"  ByH.Ri jjeii Haggard. 
1  vol.  London  :  LoDgmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
lb&9. 


rejection  of  her  advances,  she  be- 
trays all  to  her  royal  mistress. 
Henceforth  Harmachis  sinks  lower 
and  lower  ;  deceived  and  cajoled 
by  the  beautiful  queen,  he  believes 
her  promise  that  she  would  marry 
him  and  make  him  her  consort, 
and  drive  with  him  the  Romans 
out  of  Egypt.  He  in  consequence 
informs  her  of  the  hereditary  secret 
he  possesses,  that  in  one  of  the 
pyramids  there  is  laid  up  a  treasure 
for  Egypt's  greatest  need.  She 
seizes  the  treasure  and  rejects  his 
love.  A  slave,  scorned  for  his 
weakness,  and  scorning  himself 
for  his  miserable  betrayal  of  his 
country,  his  friends,  and  his  religion, 
he  drags  himself,  after  many  wan- 
derings, home  to  his  father's  temple, 
drawn  by  an  irresistible  longing  to 
see  the  fields  of  his  birth,  in  time 
to  receive  his  father's  dying  curse. 
Dedicating  his  remaining  life  to 
vengeance  on  her  who  has  so  basely 
deceived  him,  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  fully  accomplishing  this  end.  He 
then  gives  himself  up  to  the  few 
priests  who  remain  of  his  faith, 
and  dies  a  traitor's  death  at  their 
hands. 

There  are  places  where  we  some- 
what call  Mr.  Haggard's  archaeologi- 
cal knowledge  into  question.  Were 
sandals  flung  for  good  luck  in  the 
days  of  Cleopatra  ?  Did  Egyptian 
and  Greek  damsels  wear  embroi- 
dered kerchiefs  round  their  necks  ? 
Did  descendants  of  the  Pharaohs 
know  how  to  box?  Is  Mr.  Hag- 
gard guiltless  of  the  crime  of  imita- 
tion moreover  ?    On  every  side  we 
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meet  with  old  friends.  We  have 
Brennus  the  Gaul  from  "  Count  Ro- 
bert of  Paris"  and  from  "Hypatia;" 
while  Biblical  incidents  are  aston- 
ishingly numerous— Pharaoh  slay- 
ing the  male  children  of  Israel,  and 
Herod  the  innocents  ;  the  Egyptian 
magicians  turning  their  rods  into 
serpents  ;  Jonah  cast  into  the  deep  ; 
the  voyage  of  St.  Paul — all  are  to  be 
found  here.  Even  Shakespeare  does 
not  escape  ;  the  vision  of  Richard 
III.  and  of  Macbeth  are  reproduced 
in  the  death  scene  of  Cleopatra. 
But  we  really  think  that  the  person 
who  has  most  to  complain  of 
plagiarism  is  Mr,  Rider  Haggard 
himself,  whose  previous  works  are 
heavily  laid  under  contribution  in 
"  Cleopatra." 

Even  the  best  of  plots  and  the 
freshest  of  incidents  become  stale 
and  tiring  in  the  extreme  from 
constant  repetition.  Treasures  hid 
in  mummy  tombs  and  caves,  females 
of  weird  powers,  lion  slaying, 
sherds  and  papyri  on  which  the 
plot  of  the  story  is  discovered  which 
are  buried  in  the  halls  of  the  dead, 
are  all  old  acquaintances.  Is  there 
no  danger  that  they  will  become  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh  '?  If  "  King 
Solomon's  Mines "  attracted,  and 
"  She "  enthralled,  did  we  need 
"  Cleopatra  "  to  make  the  triad  of 
like  stories  ?  Whether  "Cleopatra " 
allures  or  not,  and  on  the  whole 
we  think  it  will,  there  are  in  it 
passages  of  rare  beauty,  descriptions 
of  places  and  events  drawn  by  no 
mean  hand,  but  all  marred  by  the 
staleness  of  incident  and  the  sen- 
tentiousness  of  the  narrator.  Could 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  be  persuaded 
that  he  has  not  only  found,  but. 
also  thoroughly  rifled,  all  the  tombs 
and  caves  of  the  earth,  and  has  left 
there  no  treasure  which  he  can  in 
future  use — if,  too,  he  will  relin- 
quish for  ever  his  rummagings 
amongst  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and 
let  them  rest  in  peace — he  may  in 
future  do  some  good  work  in  fiction. 
We  do,  however,  solemnly  protest 


against  any  further  resurrections, 
whether  of  Harmachis  the  Egyptian,, 
or  of  Allan  Quatermain  the  mighty 
hunter  and  big  bore. 


INEBRIETY.* 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Norman  Kerr 
gives  a  fairly  complete  description 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics.  The 
author's  aim  throughout  is  to  prove 
that  inebriety  is  a  disease  rather 
than  a  vice,  and  that  hence  the 
inebriate  merits  pity  and  careful 
medical  treatment  rather  than 
blame  and  punishment.  On  this 
view  he  lays  great  stress,  and  he 
discusses  it  at  considerable  length, 
supporting  it  by  the  history  of  many 
cases,  from  which  he  deduces  strong 
arguments  in  its  favour.  He  con- 
siders inebriety  to  be  closely  allied 
to  insanity,  the  inebriate  being  un- 
doubtedly insane  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  "  of  sound 
though  not  strong  mind "  when 
sober.  He  enlarges  at  some  length 
on  the  marked  effect  of  heredity  in 
weakening  the  power  of  resisting 
the  desire  for  alcohol  when  once  it 
has  been  tasted. 

"  There  are  individuals  born  into  the 
world,  permeated  with  an  inborn,  in- 
herited predisposition  to  drunkenness  or 
narcotism." 

Some  chapters  are  devoted  to 
suggesting  methods  of  treatment. 
After  criticising  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  law  in  England  and 
elsewhere  relating  to  drunkenness, 
he  states  his  own  conviction,  that 
radical  changes,  founded  on  the 
principle  that  inebriety  is  a  disease, 
should  be  made.  He  dwells  espe- 
cially on  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing homes  for  inebriates,  in 
which  proper  restraint  combined 
with  suitable  medical  treatment 
should  be  administered. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  this 

*  "Inebriety."  By  Norman  Kerr 
MJD.,F.L.S.   Lewis.  1889. 
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subject  this  volume  will  well  repay 
perusal.  Although  in  many  respects 
a  sad  book,  it  also  inspires  one  with 
hopes,  for  whilst  the  author  dwells 
on  the  evil  he  suggests  the  remedy. 
It  is  yet  another  instance  of  the 
growing  tendency  of  scientific  men 
nowadays  to  regard  as  an  evidence 
of  imperfect  development  or  of 
actual  disease,  that  in  which  "  the 
Church  sees  only  sin,  the  world 
only  vice,  and  the  State  only  crime." 


A  LIFE  INTEREST.* 

There  is  a  charm  and  grace 
attaching  to  any  story  by  Mrs. 
Alexander,  written  in  whatever 
errant  mood  it  may  be.  Qualities 
which  have  often  stood  the  author 
in  good  stead,  not  the  least  of  their 
services  being  that  they  have  given 
the  "  Wooing  o't "  a  real  position 
as  a  classic.  And  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Alexander's  minor  tales  they 
may  be  counted  on  to  invest  the 
persons  and  incidents  which  fill 
them  with  the  reader's  affection. 
"  A  Life  Interest,"  if  it  be  deficient 
here  and  there  in  equilibrium,  is 
unquestionably  a  good  story  ;  an 
interesting,  agreeable,  and  readable 
production,  with  an  easy  flow  of 

*  "A  Life  Interest.  A  Novel."  By 
Mrs.  Alexander.  F.  V.  White  &  Co. 
1889. 


narration,  and  nothing  stilted  in 
style  or  attained  through  effort. 
So  it  may  be  read  enjoyably  from 
title-page  to  imprint — a  clear  ad- 
vantage over  many  of  its  rivals. 
One  or  two  of  the  characters 
depicted  seem  to  us  to  be  less 
real  than  they  usually  are  with 
Mrs.  Alexander  ;  but  Marjory,  the 
heroine — the  book  has  no  hero — 
is  a  completely  feminine,  rounded, 
and  life-like  study.  Ellis  pleases 
us  less.  He  is  a  diplomatist,  but 
he  has  not  quite  the  diplomatic 
manner.  Popular  conception  of 
those  "  in  the  career  "is  no  doubt 
erroneous  in  attributing  to  them 
recklessly  the  smoothness  of  Talley- 
rand, or  the  subtlety  of  Metternich. 
Yet  even  English  diplomacy  might 
be  credited  with  more  refinement, 
particularly  were  it  exhibited  in 
the  conduct  of  an  illicit  amour, 
than  is  displayed  by  Ellis,  who 
strikes  us  as  being  a  rather  com- 
mercial sort  of  villain.  Mrs.  Acland, 
again,  is  a  personification  too  con- 
sistently odious  to  be  true ;  a 
dreadful  woman,  without  even  the 
qualities  of  her  defects.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  story  of  "  A  Life  Interest " 
forms  a  curious  recital,  and  the 
quasi  -  incestuous  affection  (any 
other  terms  would  be  indequate) 
of  Marjory  for  her  accepted  lover 
is  only  one  of  the  singular  items  in 
a  book  which  contains  much  that  is 
unexpected  by  the  reader. 


T  I  ME.4** 
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XXII. 

A  YEAR'S  WORK  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  READING  ROOM. 
By  ARTHUR  GRANT. 

One  does  not  naturally  turn  to  a  Parliamentary  Return  for  choice 
reading,  however  useful  the  class  of  "  books  which  are  no  books  " 
may  be ;  but  even  Charles  Lamb  might  have  made  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  return  of  certain  statistics  connected  with  the 
British  Museum  which  is  called  for  annually  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  museum,  for  in  this  parliamentary 
paper  we  can  watch  from  year  to  year  the  enormous  growth  of 
that  great  national  library.  "We  can  better  understand  how 
London  with  its  British  Museum  should  become  the  literary 
centre  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  the  educated  world.  The 
wealth  of  the  Bloomsbury  Museum  and  the  freedom  of  access  to 
its  treasures  by  the  public — to  leave  out  of  account  those  splendid 
educational  institutions,  the  museums  at  South  Kensington — 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  returns  show  that  this  wealth 
is  not  merely  the  result  of  the  Copyright  Laws,  since,  as  a  rule, 
the  'purchased  works  outnumber  the  works  acquired  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  Ford  says  that  if  you  wish  to  collect  a 
Spanish  library  you  can  do  so  better  in  one  week  in  London 
than  in  a  year  at  Madrid.  Similarly,  the  student  will  find  more 
accessible  Oriental  literature  in  the  inanuscript  department  of 
n.s.  II.  29 
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the  museum  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  gather  by  travelling 
through  all  Persia  and  Hindustan. 

The  return  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1889,  published 
recently,  shows  that  during  the  year,  29,225  volumes  and 
pamphlets  (including  books  of  music)  were  added  to  the  library. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  large  number  of  54,125  parts  of 
volumes  (being  separate  numbers  of  periodicals  or  works  in 
progress)  and  also  2,244  sets  of  newspapers,  comprising  157,166 
single  numbers.  557  of  these  newspapers  were  published  in 
London  and  its  suburbs,  1,338  in  other  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  206  in  Scotland,  and  143  in  Ireland.  To  give  an  idea 
of  how  much  of  this  enormous  supply  of  books  is  received  in 
pursuance  of  the  Copyright  Laws,  and  how  much  by  purchase 
or  presentation,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  volumes  and  parts  of 
volumes  above,  enumerated  make,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
27,399  distinct  works,  of  which  2,237  have  been  presented, 
11,495  acquired  by  English,  and  801  by  International  copyright, 
99  by  International  exchange,  and  12,767  by  purchase.  Nor  are 
these  figures  abnormal,  they  are  rather  under  than  above  the 
average.  Turning  at  random  to  some  older  returns,  we  find,  for 
example,  that  the  total  distinct  works  acquired  in  1884  were 
33,679  as  against  the  27,399  in  1888.  It  may  be  presumed,  of 
course,  that  very  many  of  these  books  are  not  worth,  perhaps, 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  wealth  of  literary  matter  is  acquired  annually.  Take,  for 
example,  the  purchased  works  alone,  12,767  in  number.  We 
may  assume  that  as  the  Government  receive  through  the  Copy- 
right Laws  so  many  thousands  of  volumes  annually  they  will  be 
careful  to  purchase  works  of  real  value  to  the  nation,  these  works 
being  chiefly  old,  scarce,  or  foreign  books,  which  can  only  bo 
acquired  when  they  happen  to  come  into  the  market.  The 
valuable  books  and  manuscripts  thus  collected  as  enumerated  in 
these  returns  from  year  to  year  fully  justifies  the  sums  spent  on 
them. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  estimates,  and  see  what  the 
actual  figures  arc.  During  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1889,  the 
Government  paid  for  books  and  manuscripts  £10,140,  to  whicli 
you  may  add  a  further  sum  of  £500,  received  from  special  trust 
funds  referred  to  only  in  the  return.    The  sum  required  for  binding 
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amounted  to  £8,097,  and  for  printing  catalogues  £7,470.  These 
figures,  howevor,  only  represent  a  little  over  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  estimate  which,,  with  salaries,  maintenance,  expenses,  and 
purchases  connected  with  the  departments  of  natural  history, 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  prints,  etc.,  bring  the  estimate  up 
to  the  large  total  of  £106,325,  as  compared  with  £103,605  for 
the  previous  year.  This  does  not  include  a  further  grant  of, 
in  round  numbers,  £41,000  for  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington,  which,  as  an  extension  of  the  Bloomsbury 
Museum,  is  included  in  the  British  Museum  vote. 

The  question  naturally  arises  :  Is  this  great  library  appreciated 
and  fully  taken  advantage  of  by  the  nation  ?  We  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  The  Reading  Room  is  open  daily,  except  on  Sundays 
and  public  holidays,  from  9  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  between  the  months 
of  September  and  April,  both  inclusive,  and  from  9  till  7  from 
May  to  August  inclusive.  During  that  time  the  delegates  of 
the  nation  as  it  were,  from  the  litte-rateurs  proper  to  the  literary 
hacks,  fill  all  the  available  space  at  the  Reading  Room,  gathering 
their  knowledge  from  the  fountain  head,  and  pouring  it  out 
again  in  more  popular  and  accessible,  if  more  diluted  forms. 
Whilst,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  visitors  to  the  general 
collections  at  the  museum  (natural  history,  sculpture,  etc.),  have 
been  decreasing,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  visits  to  the  Reading 
Room  "  for  study  and  research  "  have  steadily  increased  without 
a  single  relapse  from  125,594  in  1879  to  188,432  in  1888.  The 
general  manuscripts  consulted  during  the  year  were  30,008,  and 
the  number  of  students  working  in  this  department  were  8,873. 
In  addition  953  Oriental  manuscripts  were  consulted.  In  the 
newspaper  department  statistics  of  the  number  of  visits  "  for  the 
purpose  of  research''  have  been  kept  since  1885.  The  numbers 
are  :— 1,452  in  1885,  9,152  in  1886, 11,802  in  1887,  and  14,499  in 
1888,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  use  made  of  the  files  since  the 
newspaper  room  was  established. 

We  are  done  with  figures ;  but  before  leaving  them  we  give  an 
interesting  note  by  the  principal  librarian,  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson, 
on  this  enormous  strain  on  the  working  resources  of  the  library. 

"  The  number  of  persons  making  use  of  the  Reading  Room  still  continues  to  in- 
crease. In  the  past  year  the  average  daily  attendance  has  been  622  readers.  The 
accommodation  of  so  many  persons,  particularly  on  certain  days  and  at  certain 
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hours,  taxes  the  resources  of  the  room  to  the  utmost  ;  but  the  introduction  of 
regulations,  whereby  the  use  of  novels  has  been  restricted,  and  the  reservation  of 
seats,  during  temporary  absence  unduly  prolonged,  has  been  forbidden,  has  to 
some  extent  relieved  overcrowding.  As  an  indication  also  that  the  value  of  the 
Beading  Room  is  continually  growing  in  public  estimation,  and  that  it  is  consequently 
necessary  to  secure  seats  early  in  the  day,  it  is  found  that  the  greatest  influx  of 
readers  now  takes  place  between  the  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m.;  formerly  the 
room  was  most  frequented  from  2  to  4  p.m.  It  is  also  significant  that,  although 
the  number  of  readers  has  increased,  the  number  of  books  supplied  to  them  has 
decreased.  In  the  past  year  the  total  number  of  volumes  thus  supplied  was 
1,208,709  as  against  1,221,298  in  1887." 

It  was  the  genial  Leigh  Hunt  who  went  into  ecstasies  over  a 
second-hand  bookseller's  catalogue,  "  the  very  titles  of  which  run 
the  rounds  of  the  whole  world  visible  and  invisible."  So  also  is 
it  when  we  come  to  look  over  the  acquisitions  for  the  year  in  the 
British  Museum  Return.  Who  expects  to  see  the  "Amadis  of 
Gaul,"  or  the  "Decameron"  mentioned  in  a  Government  blue- 
book  ?  Yet  first  in  the  list  of  purchased  books  is  "  the  splendid 
edition  of  the  Spanish  '  Amadis  of  Gaul/  printed  at  Rome  by 
Antonio  de  Salamanca  in  1519,  of  which  only  three  copies  are 
known  to  be  in  existence."  As  Cervantes  did  not  publish  the 
first  part  of  his  "  Don  Quixote  "  till  1605,  nearly  a  century  later, 
this  might  have  been  the  very  Amadis  which,  at  the  pleading  of 
the  worthy  barber  Nicholas,  the  good  priest  spared  from  the  in- 
quisitorial fires  to  which  he  condemned  the  other  romances  in  the 
Don's  library.  Then  follows  "  the  i  Decameron '  of  Boccaccio, 
Venice,  1525,  also  probably  unique,"  reminding  one  of  the  cele- 
brated Valdarfar  Boccaccio,  Venice  1474,  the  sale  of  which  has 
been  immortalised  in  Hill  Burton's  "  Book- Hunter  " ;  and  "  the 
first  edition  of  Villon's  Testament,  with  a  date,  Paris  1489." 
Very  few  English  readers  know  anything  of  the  poems  of  Master 
Francis  Villon  of  Paris,  "  the  frank,  witty,  devil-may-care  poet," 
as  Mr.  Payne  his  translator  calls  him,  the  painter  in  verse  of 
Parisian  life  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Boileau,  once  so  great  an 
authority,  mentions  Villon  as  the  first  poet  of  France,  "  dans  ces 
xiecles  grossiers"  to  purge  the  muse  of  the  rubbish  of  the  old 
French  romancers.  The  "rubbish,"  however,  such  as  the  "  Romance 
of  the  Rose,"  instanced  by  Boileau,  waxed  fat  with  much  comment, 
whilst  Master  Francis,  the  father  of  the  fashionable  ballade,  has 
for  four  centuries  been  until  now,  forgotten.  Villon  was  never 
done  into  English  verse  till  Mr.  Payne's  translation  appeared  in 
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187S.  Further  down  the  page  we  note  "a  contemporary  narrative 
of  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  drawn  up  from  the 
accounts  of  her  attendants,"  printed  in  Paris  in  1588,  only  a  year 
after  her  execution,  and  entitled  "LaMort  de  la  Royne  d'  Escosse." 
A  curious  acquisition  is  "  the  only  known  copy  of  Bunyan's  1  Book 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  or  Country  Rhimes  for  Children/  London 
1686,"  hitherto  considered  to  be  lost. 

Of  the  books  purchased  from  that  prince  of  booksellers,  Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch,  we  have  only  space  to  notice  the  following 
curious  work.  "  Five  of  the  seven  volumes  of  Taj-ut-Lughat, 
the  Crown  of  Languages,  an  Arabic-Persian  lexicon,  almost  the 
most  voluminous  Arabic  lexicon  extant,  and  excessively  scarce, 
even  in  an  imperfect  state,  nearly  the  whole  impression  having 
been  destroyed  by  white  ants."  How  thoroughly  Eastern  is  this 
fatality ! 

Turning  now  to  the  manuscripts  acquired  during  the  year,  the 
numbers  are: — General  MSS.  191,  Papyri  7,  Rolls  and  Charters, 
2,036,  and  Oriental  MSS.  110,  of  which  42  are  Arabic  and  31 
Persian.  Among  the  more  interesting  MSS.  are : — (1)  A  papyrus 
containing  a  portion  of  the  Iliad  in  small  uncial  characters  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century,  and  another  of  the  same  age  containing 
various  magical  formulse,  astronomical  charms,  etc. ;  (2)  a  "  Book 
of  Hours  of  the  Virgin,  etc.,  in  Latin ;  with  prayers  inserted  for 
the  soul  of  Beatrice  (ob.  1272),  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  and  wife 
of  John,  Duke  of  Brittany.  Vellum,  13th  century;"  and  (3)  "a 
£  Declaration '  of  James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  styling  himself 
James  III.,  addressed  to  all  his  'loving  subjects';  Rome,  23rd 
December,  1743.  Signed  and  sealed ;  with  autograph  marginal 
notes." 

When  we  consider  the  splendid  services  to  literature  rendered 
by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  the  late  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  their  in- 
comparable translations,  one  can  imagine  the  value  of  that  great 
Oriental  collection  at  the  British  Museum, — a  collection  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  nation  that  governs  India.  The  principal 
acquisition  this  year  is  twenty-five  Arabic  and  Persian  MSS., 
secured  for  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Sidney  Churchill,  Persian 
Secretary  to  the  British  Mission  in  Teheran.  The  golden  age 
of  Persian  literature  extended  from  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  centuries  (from  Firdusi  to  Jami),  and  many  of  these 
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manuscripts  are  between  these  two  dates,  though  none  of  their 
names  are  known  to  English  readers,  unless  perhaps  that  of  the 
historian  Khondemir.  But,  here  surely  is  an  old  friend,  "  a  trea- 
tise on  taxation,  drawn  up  for  Harun  al-Rashid  by  the  Kadi  Abu 
Yusuf,  who  died  A.H.  182,"  that  is,  803  A.D.,  and  therefore  con- 
temporary with  the  hero  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  the 
Harun  al-Rashid  who  reigned  at  Baghdad  from  786  to  808  A.d. 
Before  culling  a  last  flower  from  this  Oriental  garden  of  letters, 
we  may  notice  that  many  of  the  Indian  MSS.  are  on  gilt  paltfi 
leaves,  the  number  of  leaves  in  one  case  amounting  to  as  many 
as  871.  One  lot  is  thus  described — "  Ten  Sanscrit  MSS.  written 
on  palm  leaves  in  Nepaul,  and  remarkable  for  their  early  dates" 
the  dates  in  question  ranging  from  1356  to  1451  A.D. 

And  so  one  might  wander  on  ad  infinitum  through  this 
catalogue  of.  names,  every  one  of  them  a  memory,  relics  of  every 
age  and  every  land, — of  Greece,  Rome,  Spain,  Venice  and  Damascus, 
Herat  and  Isfahan,  Burmah  and  Nepaul.  Old  Monkbarns  would 
have  turned  as  mad  as  Don  Quixote  over  such  a  list, — and  Dominie 
Sampson ! — could  he  have  coined  another  word  to  express  his 
feelings  than  "  Prodigious  "  ? 

ARTHUR  GRANT. 


THE  EULOGY  OF— WHOM  ? 


By  GEORGE  SOMES  LAY  ARB. 

In  the  year  1841  the  English  world  was  made  aware,  by  means 
of  a  printed  proclamation,  accompanied  by  a  portrait  purporting 
to  be  the  "  counterfeit  presentiment  of  the  author,  that  there 
was  in  its  midst  a  personage  of  singular,  one  might  almost  say 
of  repulsive  and  sinister,  aspect,  but  of  remarkable  and  command- 
ing ability. 

Where  he  came  from,  what  was  his  parentage,  and  with  what 
credentials  he  was  furnished  were  then,  as  indeed  they  still  are, 
wrapped  in  inexplicable  mystery. 

All  that  is  certain  is  that  two  very  remarkable  Englishmen 
vouched  for  his  respectability,  since  which  time  the  English 
public  has  allowed  itself  to  be  lectured  by  him  in  a  biennial  pro- 
nunciamento  with  a  meekness  at  once  wonderful  and  becoming. 

*  This  gentleman,  whatever  his  origin,  it  cannot  be  denied 
has  gradually  become  the  depository  of  a  power  destined  to 
exercise  a  great  sway  over  the  conduct  and  minds  of  men. 

His  ways  have  always  been  peaceful,  but,  by  force  of  com- 
manding talents,  and  a  faculty  ,rof  associating  with  himself  men 
of  remarkable  culture  and  insight,  he  has  attained  a  position 
which  is  not  less  remarkable  than  unique. 

The  practice  of  this  association,  of  which  he  is  the  head  and 
director,  has  been  to  issue  from  time  to  time  a  paper  dealing 
with  the  burning  topics  of  the  day  from  a  particular  and  original 
standpoint,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  even  by  his  most  hostile 
detractors,  of  which  indeed  there  are  but  few,  and  they  palpably 
prejudiced,  that  this  small  paper  has  been  the  means  of  driving 
from  our  midst  many  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  incident  to  a 

*  For  something  very  analogous  to  this,  vide  Kinglake's  "  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  80,  et  se/j. 
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modern  civilization,  and  that  it  is  still,  at  this  writing,  a  most 
virile  and  living  power  in  the  state. 

Surely  we  have  here  a  phenomenon  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique 
in  the  whole  range  of  human  history — a  foreigner  of  obscure 
origin,  constituting  himself  a  kind  of  custos  morum,  almost 
without  protest,  amongst  a  prejudiced,  insular,  and  conservative 
people,  who,  from  the  moment  of  his  appearance,  put  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  to  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  with  dignity 
in  that  office  which  he  had  invented  for,  and  arrogated  to, 
himself. 

That  this  position,  so  arbitrarily  assumed,  has  been  fully  main- 
tained is,  no  doubt,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  remarkable  tact 
and  judgment  with  which  his  chief  advisers  and  assistants  have 
always  been  selected  from  amongst  men  of  commanding  and  pre- 
eminent talent. 

On  certain  .days,  then,  irrevocable  and  notable  words  are 
poured  forth  and  scattered  to  the  corners  of  the  kingdom, 
measuring  out  honour  to  some,  and  upon  others  bringing  scorn 
and  disgrace.  And  so  true,  in  the  main,  and  just  are  they,  that 
rarely,  during  the  forty-eight  years  that  this  personage  has 
been  amongst  us,  have  his  utterances  been  questioned  or  their 
retractation  demanded. 

Where  and  with  whom  the  real  power  lies,  and  what  is  the 
true  source,  and  how  it  is  to  be  propitiated — these  are  questions 
wrapped  in  more  or  less  obscurity.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  words 
carry  such  weight  with  them  that  they  have  come  to  be  equally 
dreaded  and  revered  by  worldly  men.  The  words  may  be  the 
collected  utterance  of  certain  persons,  being  wonderfully  in  touch 
with  the  public  conscience,  or  the  mere  utterance  of  some  one 
man  sitting  pale  by  a  midnight  lamp — but  there  they  are.  They 
are  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall. 

And  the  instigator  of  this,  the  head  and  centre,  was  and  is  the 
remarkable  personage  of  whom  I  write. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  not  yet  reached  life's  meridian,  and  have 
consequently  never  known  this  England  of  ours  apart  from  this 
remarkable  presence,  it  is  perhaps  excusable  if  we  regard  him 
as  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution  as  we  do  the  Lords 
and  Commons  or  the  public  executioner.  Nevertheless  it  seems 
to  me  no  less  a  profitable  experiment  than  a  gracious  recognition 
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of  his  great  services,  that  we  should  collate,  from  his  special 
biennial  utterances,  through  so  many  years,  some  of  those  wise 
sayings  and  lessons  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  us,  as  well  as 
strive  to  gather,  from  undesigned  intimations  casually  dropped, 
something  of  the  character  and  mode  of  life  of  so  remarkable  an 
individual.  For,  strange  and  incomprehensible  though  it  may 
appear,  and  notwithstanding  the  publication  year  after  year  of 
what  professes  to  be  an  authentic  portrait,  this  personage  has 
never  once  been  seen,  or  rather  I  should  say  recognised,  in  public 
rendezvous  or  in  private  gathering. 

Some  incredulous  persons  indeed  have  maintained  that  his 
existence  is  altogether  mythical  and  a  delusion,  in  spite  of  over- 
whelming evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  that  he  is  rather  a  great 
puppet,  whose  various  parts  are  set  in  motion  by  a  syndicate 
of  persons,  as  the  elephant  of  the  pantomime  owes  its  rear-legs  to 
one  and  its  fore-legs  to  another  human  biped. 

But  how,  I  would  ask,  are  these  sceptics  able  to  explain  away 
the  following  unquestionable  facts  ? 

Firstly.  These  proclamations,  which  I  have  mentioned,  pur- 
port to  emanate  twice  a  year,  as  his  direct  utterance,  from  this 
remarkable  personage,  and  either  are  monstrous  and  mendacious 
impostures,  welcomed  and  encouraged  by  a  naturally  suspicious 
public,  or  else  are  the  plain  statements  of  facts  which  they  profess 
to  be. 

Secondly.  These  professed  statements  of  fact  constantly  in- 
volve persons  of  the  most  exalted  positions  in  the  most  intimate 
dealings  with  the  writer,  and  have  done  so  through  all  these 
forty-seven  years ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  ever,  I  believe,  been 
contradicted,  nor  any  charge  contained  in  them  repudiated. 

Let  us  take  an  example. 

In  1844,  in  the  first  of  the  two  proclamations  of  that  year, 
there  was  published  the  facsimile  of  a  receipt  from  Lord  Brougham 
for  the  sum  of  £105,  bearing  the  name,  as  payer,  of  the  per- 
sonage of  whom  I  write,  and  purporting  to  be  the  consideration 
for  certain  written  assistance  given  to  him  by  that  illustrious 
statesman. 

No  question  was  ever  raised  and  no  doubt  was  ever  cast  upon 
the  authenticity  of  this  document. 

Furthermore,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  in  the  same 
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proclamation  it  was  stated  and  never  called  into  question,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord 
William  Lennox,  amongst  others,  had  tried  and  failed  to  obtain 
the  one  hundred  guineas  offered  for  this  particular  service. 

Now  is  it  conceivable  that  persons  in  such  exalted  positions 
should  have  left  uncontradicted  a  statement  of  this  nature,  which 
was  certainly  calculated  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt, 
unless  it  had  the  strongest  basis  of  truth  for  its  foundation  ? 

Without  any  further  beating  about  the  bush,  then,  I  will 
proceed  to  select,  encumbering  them  with  as  few  explanatory 
notes  as  need  be,  such  idiocratic  passages  from  these  special 
biennial  utterances  as  will  best  serve  to  disclose  the  individua- 
lity and  indicate  the  philosophy  which  prompts  and  underlies 
them. 

"  Of  both  which  novelties," 

I  may  say,  as  Carlyle  has  said  of  an  equally  remarkable  character, 
Professor  Teufelsdrockh, 

"as  far  as  possible  we  resolved  to  master  the  significance.  But  as  man  is 
emphatically  a  Proselytizing  creature,  no  sooner  was  such  mastery  even  fairly 
attempted,  than  the  new  question  arose  :  How  might  this  acquired  good  be 
imparted  to  others,  perhaps  in  equal  need  thereof  ;  how  could  this  Philosophy, 
and  the  author  of  such  Philosophy,  be  brought  home,  in  any  measure,  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  our  own  English  Nation  ?  For  if  new-got  gold  is  said  to 
burn  their  pockets  till  it  be  cast  forth  into  circulation,  much  more  may  new  Truth." 

Like  Carlyle's  Professor,  too,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  our 
Philosopher 

"  does  look  in  men's  faces  with  a  strange  impartiality,  a  scientific  freedom ;  like 
a  man  unversed  in  the  higher  circles,  like  a  man  dropped  thither  from  the  moon  1 " 

As  illustrating  this,  we  may  notice  more  especially  in  his 
earlier  manifestoes  a  certain  want  of  reserve,  a  provincial  egoism 
and  tendency  to  blow  his  own  trumpet,  which  is  not  usually 
tolerated  in  the  best  society. 

For  example,  in  the  seventh  month  after  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance, he  parades,  without  any  effort  at  concealing  his  almost 
unbecoming  triumph,  a  list  of  "men  at  present  clamouring  to 
become  contributors,"  a  list  truly  of  which  any  man  might  well 
be  proud,  but  which  would  be  more  admirable  without  that 
ostentation  which 

"  Reserve  forbids  to  taste." 
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The  roll  consists  of 

One  Bishop. 

One  Ex- Chancellor. 

One  Field-Marshal. 

One  Marquess. 

Eight  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 

Fourteen  Quarterly  ditto. 

One  Ex- Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

One  Ex- President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

One  Patent  Manager. 

Six  Royal  Academicians. 

Speaking  on  the  same  occasion  of  himself  in  the  third  person, 
he  ill  conceals  his  swelling  bosom  beneath  a  waistcoat  of  assumed 
humility. 

"  He  vaunts  not,  he  swaggers  not,  he  writes  with  a  dove's  quill,  and  his  ink  he 
verily  believes  has  the  scent  of  roses  in  it.  But  he  feels  an  honest  pride  to  know 
that  his  truths  have  smitten  the  national  heart,  that  his  philosophy  has  been 
acknowledged,  that  his  views  and  tales  of  life  have  been  relished  for  their  sweet 
and  wholesome  fidelity,  that  while  he  has  been  most  merry  he  has  been  most 
wise  ;  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  great  truth  of  one  of  earth's  greatest  spirits 
■ — that  1  indecency  is  sacrilege  to  the  majesty  of  human  nature.'  " 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice,  notwithstanding  this  early  bump- 
tiousness, that  in  this  same  year,  when  occasion  arose,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  alluding  in  unmistakable  terms  to  what  was  an 
extremely  humble  origin. 

Adopting  the  editorial  "  we,"  he  says, — 

"  We  are  no  longer  the  vagabond  brawler  of  by-lanes  and  alleys — the  baited  of 
policemen — the  motley  mendicant  of  the  drama." 

This  would  seem  to  give  some  colour  to  reports  which  at  one 
time  gained  credence,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Campania,  who, 
joining  a  company  of  strolling  players,  had  become  for  a  time  a 
favourite  comedian  with  the  Neapolitans. 

The  following  year  we  find  our  Philosopher  in  his  character 
of  censor,  making  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  Dives  "  with  the 
sirloin  cheeks  and  port- wine  nose." 

"  Answer  me  this  question,"  he  cries  ;  "  what  have  you  don£  this  '  merry 
Christmas '  for  the  happiness  of  those  about  you,  below  you  1 

"  Nothing  ?  Do  you  dare,  with  those  sirloin  cheeks  and  that  port-wine  nose,  to 
answer — nothing  ?  Close  the  book,  for  to  you  what  I  write  is  and  shall  be  a  dead 
letter.  You  may  indeed  scan  the  type,  and  think  you  understand  it ;  you  may 
laugh  and  think  the  mirthfulness  a  pleasant  reality.  Alas !  you  have  read  dead 
words ;  you  could  not  know  the  true  spirit  enshrined  in  them ;  and  for  your 
laughter,  there  is  more  human  vitality  in  the  echoes  of  a  sepulchre. 
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"  Ha  !  come  hither,  thou  full-hearted  Hospitality  !  Thy  Christmas  board  shall 
smoke  with  plenty.  Household  cherubim  shall  nestle  midst  the  mistletoe.  And 
wherefore  ?  Thou  hast  given — given.  Thou  mayest  carve  thy  sirloin  and 
turkey  with  a  smiling  face,  for  thou  hast  made  beef  a  visitor  at  the  tables  of  the 
poor  ;  thou  mayest  eat  a  pound  of  pudding,  and  no  crumb  of  it  shall  lie  heavily 
upon  thy  conscience  or  thy  stomach.  Thou  mayest  quaff  thy  glass  to  a  Happy 
New  Year,  nor  in  thy  forgetf ulness  of  others  blush  to  hope  it.  Thy  poor  neigh- 
bours, fed  and  solaced  by  thee,  thou  mayest  eat  snap-dragon  with  thy  little  ones  ; 
and  whilst  the  lurid  flames  shall  rise  about  thee,  thou  needst  not  think  of  Dives  in 
the  fire  ;  for  thou — and  may  Peace  and  Plenty  garnish  still  thy  door-posts — thou 
hast  comforted  many  a  Lazarus  !  " 

Some  hostility  bad,  it  seems,  been  experienced  in  the  year 
1844,  and  hard  words  used,  on  one  side  at  least.  The  term 
"blockhead"  had  been  one  of  the  missiles  hurled  at  our  Philo- 
sopher. Meeting  this  with  a  bold  front,  and  parrying  it  with  a 
masterly  good-humour,  he  heartily  agreed  with  his  adversary 
that  he  was  made  of  wood, — 

"  Of  the  like  wood,"  he  says,  "  that  composed  the  Cremona  and  Amati  fiddles,  a 
wood  that  with  every  year  receives  a  strengthening  power  of  melody  ;  a  wood 
that,  with  use,  gives  forth  increasing  harmonies,  as  though  strung  with  the  heart- 
strings of  angels." 

The  following  year  we  find  him  again  guilty  of,  perhaps,  a  not 
unnatural  piece  of  snobbishness.  A  list  is  given  of  the  invita- 
tions from  grandees  which  this  lately  "baited  of  policemen" 
has  received  within  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

It  includes  one  to  Windsor  Castle ;  to  the  Tuileries,  by  Louis 
Philippe ;  to  Madrid,  by  Queen  Isabella ;  to  the  Court  of  Portugal ; 
and  one  from  Mr.  Polk,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

But,  whilst  noting  the  very  evident  satisfaction  with  which 
he  parades  the  good-feeling  existing  between  himself  and  this 
the  eleventh  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  compare  with  it  the  hostility  which  he  entertained  towards 
the  fourteenth,  Mr.  Franklin  Pierce. 

In  1855  he  had  been  doing  his  best,  by  a  manifesto  addressed 
to  Brother  Jonathan,  to  smooth  down  the  "  asperities "  which 
had  arisen  between  the  two  countries, — 

"  That  smooth  the  temper  of  the  age  may  be, 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree." 

Disappointed,  apparently,  by  the  fact  that  the  President  remained 
uninfluenced  by  it,  he  adopts  something  very  like  the  Yankee 
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vernacular,  under  the  conviction,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  better  to 
fight  a  man  with  his  own  weapons. 

"The  President,"  he  says,  "for  the  time  being,  defies  the  influence  of  all 
humane  letters.  In  the  ferocity  of  his  patriotism,  Pierce  would  grin  the  very 
bark  off  the  Tree  of  Knowledge" 

There  is  surely  a  freedom  and  breadth  about  this  piece  of 
vituperation  which  would  not  disgrace  the  editor  of  a  Chicago 
broad-sheet. 

In  1846  Grubb  Street  makes  another  attack  upon  him,  and 
though  in  his  reply  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  displays  some 
little  temper  as  he  puts  pen  to  paper,  yet  the  ink  is  not  dry  at 
the  beginning  ere  at  the  end  any  sting  there  may  be  is  with- 
drawn by  his  irresistible  good-humour. 

"  Small  frogs,"  he  says,  "  are  they,  noisiest  too,  in  dirty  pools.  But  as  no 
croaking,  be  it  ever  so  vehement,  can  turn  the  silver  moon  into  a  copper  pocket- 
piece,  so  cannot  little  frogs,  in  the  dregs  of  ink-bottles,  bring  a  shadow  on  his 
countenance.  No  :  croak  as  they  will,  his  only  revenge  shall  be  to  wish  them 
nightingales" 

The  italics  are  mine. 

Oft-told  platitudes  seem  to  me/  in  his  hands,  to  assume  an 
almost  Wordsworthian  suggestiveness.  He  seems  to  possess  in 
a  quite  remarkable  degree  that  highest  art  which  successfully 
imitates  unaffected  simplicity. 

For  example, — 

"  I  will,"  he  says,  "  put  forth  a  charter  for  all  human  kind.  A  charter  of  One 
Point,  and  it  is — Let  every  man,  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  feeble,  high  and  low, 
let  every  man  do  one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  shall  be  sufficient  to  all  things — 
Let  him  do  his  best." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  is  always  riding  the  high, 
superior  horse,  as  though  considering  himself  above  the  little 
foibles,  the  petty  snobberies  of  those  whom  he  presumes  to  take 
to  task,  and  herein  possibly  lies,  to  a  great  extent,  the  secret  of 
his  notable  influence.  A  fragment  of  an  imaginary  conversation 
with  a  certain  Mr.  Respectability  well  illustrates  this. 

Mr.  R.  is  warning  him  that  if  he  persists  in  taking  a  certain 
unconventional  step,  which  is  under  discussion, — 

" '  You'll  be  cut,  sir,  cut.  You'll  never  dine  beyond  Baker  Street  more — you 
will  never  again,  surmounting  all  obstacles,  have  your  name  registered  as  guest 
in  the  Morning  Post ;  and,  in  a  word,  sir,  that  great  hope,  end,  and  aim  of  your 
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daily  life,  that  vision  of  your  sleep,  and  torture  of  your  nightmare— to  shake  hands 
in  open  Pall  Mall  with  a  duke— that  glorifying  triumph,  that  social  apotheosis, 
will  be  for  ever  and  for  ever  barred,  denied  you.' 

•  "  Thus  spoke  Respectability,  and  cowardice,  like  an  ague,  crept  over  my 
heart," 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  partly  because  he  is  a  lord  that  I  like  that 
man,"  said  Thackeray,  with  ingenious  candour,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Brookfield,  after  praising  up  Lord  Castlereagh  for 
his  kindness  and  charity. 

In  1856,  as  now,  our  national  defences  being  under  discussion, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  with  official  hyperbole  and  grandiloquence,  declared, 
"  They  must  be  settled  for  ever!' 

Of  which  our  Philosopher  naively  remarks,  with  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek, — 

«f  Great  statesmen  never  condescend  to  legislate  for  an  hour  less  than  eternity." 

The  same  year  he  has  a  fling  at  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 
Charging  his  pen,  as  is  so  often  his  wont,  with  allegory,  he  writes 
with  an  ill-concealed  sceva  indignatio, — 

"  Peace,  in  her  sweet  simplicity,  believed  that  she  had  taken  hands;  and  given 
her  own  hand  to  the  lips  of  high-contracting  parties,  some  time  last  spring  :  in 
Paris  spring-time,  when  the  Boulevards  are  fragrant  with  violets,  and  the  chestnuts 
have  all  but  ceased  to  smoke  and  crackle.  But,  somehow,  Peace — being  a  woman 
— has  ever  been  the  dupe  of  deep  protestations  and  frothy  vows ;  and  so — and 
s0. — it  has  again  happened  ;  and  a  Mighty  Emperor,  whose  crown  is  almost  among 
the  stars,  and  whose  waving  sceptre  hushes  into  obsequiousness  sixty  millions  of 
souls  (and  a  few  handful s  over)  has  disputed  with  the  Lady  Peace,  in  a  niggling, 
haggling  spirit,  even  as  Ben  Manasses,  the  old-clothes  man,  would  niggle  and 
haggle  with  Mary,  the  housemaid,  in  exchange  for  current  coin  of  a  perquisite 
hare-skin.  Not  very  chivalrous  this  in  a  sublime  autocrat,  topped  with  a  star- 
reaching  crown,  and  endowed  with  a  soul-hushing  sceptre  ;  but  so  it  is,  and  it  is 
for  mere  millions  of  mortals  to  take  autocrats  as  they  find  them,  even  as  the  sheep 
took  pastor  Polyphemus." 

What  a  proletarian  our  Philosopher  has  become  with  his  "mere 
millions  of  mortals  "  ! 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  notice  the  way  in  which  he  takes  the 
great  Chinese  sage,  Confucius,  to  task,  making  him  responsible  for 
the  great  modern  development  in  the  munitions  of  war. 

"  You  taught  passive  obedience,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  an  outward  and 
artificial  morality,  which,  in  combination  with  your  theoretic  doctrines,  made  the 
Chinaman  an  automaton.  So  he  has  become  vicious  and  helpless,  .and  we  have 
been  obliged  to  invent  Armstrong  guns  in  order  to  rectify  the  defects  of  your 
system." 
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Which  seems  to  me  only  useful  as  illustrating  the  greatness 
of  effects  as  compared  with  their  causes,  much  as  Pascal  did  by 
his  brilliant  epigram,  that,  if  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  had  been 
shorter,  the  condition  of  the  world  would  have  been  very 
different. 

The  satire  on  society  habits  underlying  the  speech  of  a  leading 
gorilla,  who  heads  an  imaginary  deputation,  is  very  striking. 

"Wo  arc  very  desirous,"  says  the  hairy  spokesman,  "  to  imitate  our  non-hirsute 
fellow-creatures.  We  have  instituted  exclusive  castes,  and  no  blue-tailed  gorilla 
grins  to  a  low-born  monkey  with  a  brown  tail.  No  lady  gorilla  ever  nurses  her 
young  monkeys.  A  gorilla  who  has  lost  his  store  of  cocoa-nuts  is  at  once  bitten 
to  death.  We  have  certain  trees  which  are  considered  fashionable,  and  any  gorilla 
who  does  not  live  in  them  is  regarded  as  a  snob-monkey.  .  .  .  We  never  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  low-class  monkeys,  unless  they  grow  too  troublesome,  and 
then  we  strangle  them  to  encourage  the  others.  You  see,  sir,  that  we  are  trying 
to  do  the  best  for  ourselves,  and  that  we  are  not  what  has  been  supposed." 

Our  Philosopher  is  never  afraid  of  shocking  what  he  conceives 
to  be  merely  popular  prejudice.  His  respect  for  the  chartered 
charlatan  is  not  great. 

"If,  for  example,"  he  says,  "if  you  believe  Lempriere,  you'll  believe  anything." 

Rather  startling  this  to  the  gentlemen  who  owe  all  their 
"  classical "  knowledge  to  that  unreliable  J ersey-Frenchman. 

Again,  his  disregard  for  the  quasi-sanctity  of  Rome  is  somewhat 
amusing. 

"  Rome,"  he  says  in  one  place,  ''may  be  the  holiest,  but  it  certainly  is  the 
filthiest  city  in  the  whole  world.  The  stable  of  the  King  of  Elis  was  tidy, 
comparatively." 

And  in  another  place,  some  one  having  remarked,  "  When  at 
Rome,  we  must  do  as  they  do  in  Rome." 

"  No  you  mustn't !  "  answered  he  in  his  abrupt  way,  "  or  you  would  be  without 
honesty,  drainage,  punctuality,  and  soap  and  water." 

Then,  being  a  good  Protestant,  he  cannot  resist  having  a  shot 
at  his  holiness,  the  Pope. 

"The  old  women  of  both  sexes,"  says  he,  "and  the  priests  in  both  Churches  fall 
to  you  by  process  of  natural  selection,  and  I'll  throw  you  in  all  the  dilettanti  who 
want  churches  turned  into  play-houses,  '  with  appropriate  music,  dresses,  and 
decorations,'  and  all  who  would  rather  not  call  their  souls  their  own,  but  prefer 
to  have  their  faiths  fixed  and  their  minds  made  up  for  them.  Then  you  may 
have  all  who  have  never  read  history  or  seen  through  Pious  fiction;  all  who 
have  forgotten  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  an  Inquisition,  or  faggots  in 
Smithfield." 

When,  however,  his  admiration  for  a  fellow-creature  is  aroused, 
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he  is  really  at  his  best.  What,  indeed,  could  be  epigram- 
matieally  finer  than  his  description  of  the  veteran  Moltke,  as 
"  the  man  who  can  be  silent  in  seven  languages  "  ? 

This  seems  to  me  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  a  par  with  the 
oft-repeated  epigrammatic  description  of  the  Miracle  at  Cana  of 
Galilee. 

And  whilst  on  the  subject  of  Silence,  the  half-serious,  half- 
jocular  way  in  which,  with  a  delightful  sympathy,  he  treats  of 
the  absence  of  The  Alert  and  Discovery  on  the  perilous  Arctic 
exploration  is  worth  noticing. 

"It  is  a  noble  achievement,"  he  writes,  "to  break  into  that  charmed  circle 
where  sits  enthroned— for  the  winning  of  some  Thomas  Carlyle  of  the  future— his 
oft-invoked  favourite,  The  Everlasting  Silence.  '  The  Everlasting  Silence !  ' 
Can  she  be  a  woman,  by  the  way  ?  .  .  .  And  if  she  is,  how  tired  she  must  be  of 
herself  !  How  fain,  methinks,  to  fling  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  gallant  mariners 
who  come  to  break  her,  and  substitute  the  silvern  speech  for  her  pale  and  frosted 
gold  !  But  what  a  realm  is  hers — with  what  mysteries  she  has  been  intrusted,  no 
doubt,  as  a  reward  for  holding  her  tongue  ! 

"  There  at  her  frost-fettered  feet  icebergs  are  framed  and  glaciers  launched  ; 
there  the  tides  have  their  cradle  and  their  grave,  the  whales  their  nursery ;  there 
the  winds  complete  their  circuits,  and  the  currents  of  the  sea  their  round  in  the 
wonderful  system  of  oceanic  circulation ;  there  the  Aurora  is  lighted  up  and  the 
trembling  needle  brought  to  rest.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  treasure-house  of  mysteries, 
and  the  desire  to  explore  its  secret  chambers  has  grown  into  a'  longing.  It  is  no 
feverish  excitement,  no  vain  ambition,  that  leads  men  there.  It  is  a  higher  feeling, 
a  holier  motive — a  desire  to  look  into  the  works  of  creation,  to  comprehend  the 
economy  of  our  planet,  and  to  grow  wiser  and  better  by  the  knowledge." 

But  a  limit  must  be  put  to  the  quotations  from  this  treasure- 
house  of  wisdom.  I  might,  perhaps,  do  worse  than  bring  them 
to  a  close  by  quoting  what  will  find  an  echo  in  every  honest 
breast. 

"  A  prophylactic  against  Fad  "  (the  Health  Exhibition  has  been,  for  the  moment, 
his  subject),  "  a  cure  for  cant,  a  desiccative  for  gush,  an  antiseptic  for  morbid  art, 
a  Pasteur-specific  for  political  and  religious  rabies — these  are  the  desiderata  of 
mental  hygiene.  Fancy  how  much  sweeter  life  would  be  without  stage-fever, 
Art-chlorosis,  poetic  Satyriasis,  and  Gladstonophobia." 

My  task  is  finished  ;  but  I  cannot  fail  of  the  consciousness  that, 
in  the  divorcement  of  sentences  and  passages  from  their  contexts, 
which  has  been  necessary  so  as  to  bring  my  subject  within  the 
compass  of  an  article,  a  very  inadequate  representation  of  our 
Philosopher  and  his  teaching  has  been  rendered.  I  am,  however, 
consoled  by  the  remembrance  that  the  whole  of  that  treasure-house, 
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from  which  these  portions  of  genial  wisdom  have  been  culled, 
is  open  to  all  and  every  who  have  the  inclination  to  extend  their 
acquaintance  therewith.  Furthermore,  I  am  persuaded  that  that 
perennial  freshness,  which  has  hitherto  characterized  this  most 
robust  and  kindly  of  teachers,  will  find  its  vent  in  those  periodic 
utterances,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  with  such  unerring 
regularity,  that  we  are  apt  to  look  for  them  with  as  certain  hope 
as  we  look  for  the  recurrence  of  the  equinoxes. 

GEORGE  SOMES  LA YARD. 


N.  S.  II. 
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THEN    AND  NOW. 


By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

When  George  Torin,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Stansfield  and  Lady 
Honoria  Torin,  was  refused  by  Frances  Blaine,  it  caused  great, 
and  what  is  more,  a  prolonged  surprise. 

Her  rivals,  who  had  been  trying  for  him  so  long  by  every  fair 
means  in  their  power,  were  surprised.  The  mothers  of  said 
rivals,  who  had  been  trying  to  get  him  for  the  same  for  a  little 
longer  time  by  every  means — fair  and  unfair — were  even  more 
surprised. 

Every  one  was  surprised. 

Society— the  whole  world — that  is  to  say,  the  London  world- 
was  intensely  surprised. 

But  the  most  surprised  of  them  all  was  George  Torin 
himself. 

What !  a  young  man  with  everything  in  his  favour  ?  So 
much  so,  that  he  had  not  proposed  without  mature  deliberation. 
Of  her  absolute  charmingness  he  had  never  doubted  a  half 
instant ;  but  he  really  had  taken  time  to  consider  whether,  with 
his  fortune  and  prospects,  being  the  grandson  of  an  Earl,  and, 
although  a  Lifeguardsman,  positively  brilliant  in  intellect  and 
wit,  undeniably  good-looking,  too — whether  such  a  being  were 
not  a  degree  or  so  too  good  to  marry  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  just 
yet. 

And  to  be  refused ! 

Like  a  fool,  he  had — never  contemplating  such  stupidity  on  her 
part — announced  his  resolution  beforehand  to  seven  or  eight  of 
his  bosom  friends, — he  had  many  more  than  that,  but  some  were 
out  of  town, — nay,  more,  two  of  them  positively  saw  him  pro- 
pose.   It  was  just  after  supper  at  Lady  Yivariunn's  second  ball. 
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Thus  concealment  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  is  how 
every  one  came  to  know,  and  all  to  be  so  surprised. 

Refused !  Like  le  premier  verity.  What  is  the  use  of 
being — well,  all  he  was,  if  he  is  to  be  snubbed  like — like  little 
Tommy  Atkinson,  of  the  Coldstreams,  with  his  pitiful  three 
hundred  a  year  ? 

Of  course  George  thought  a  hundred  times  more  of  her  now, 
though  strongly  of  opinion  that  she  was  a  thousand  times  wrong 
— wrong  for  her  own  sake,  of  course. 

At  some  little  sacrifice  of  pride  he  asked  her  her  reasons ;  he 
could  not  help  it.  This  question  was  not  put  on  the  same 
evening,  but  a  night  or  two  afterwards  at  another  ball,  when 
they  were  waltzing  away  together  as  usual ;  she  having  told  him 
at  the  time  that  she  hoped  it  would  make  no  difference  between 
them,  no  break  in  their  friendly  intercourse. 

But  he  found  smiles  more  abundant  than  words.  Reasons 
were  hardly  to  be  had  at  all,  and  he  sadly  feared  no  true 
ones. 

"  Tell  me  at  least  that  you  pity  me,"  he  pleaded. 
"Why  should  I?" 

"  You  have  made  me  the  most  miserable  of  men." 

"  I'm  so  sorry.     How  so  ? " 

"  Can  you  ask  ?    Because  I  love  you." 

"  Not  really!" 

"  Oh,  do  not  mock  me  ;  at  least — surely  you  believe  me  ?  " 
"  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"  I  swear  to  you  that  I  adore  you  with  the  whole  capacity  and 
force  of  my  being." 
"Ah!  that  I  believe." 

"  You  do  ?    Very  well  then,  if  you  believe  me,  why  " 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  trifle  no  more;  speak,  I  entreat  you." 
"  It  would  be  so  rude." 
"  Miss  Blaine— Frances  ! 99 
"  Sir ! " 

w  Forgive  me.    Miss  Blaine,  if  my  appearance  is  hideous  to 

you  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  that." 
"  If  my  manner  " 

SO  a 
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"Your  manner  is  good  enough." 

"  My  voice  " 

"  Oh,  I  like  the  voice." 

"  Then  what  ?    You  said  just  now  " 

«  Ah  !    What  did  I  say  ?  " 

"  That  you  believed  me  capable  of  an  immense  love." 
"I?" 

"  Yes,  I  understood  " 

"  Wrong,  utterly  wrong.  I  said  I  believe  you  love  me  as  much 
as  you  are  capable  of  loving." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  is  not  much  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  think  it  is,  no  doubt.  I  will  do  you  that  justice. 
You  are  not  the  man  to  make  me  an  offer  of  anything  paltry — if 
you  knew  it."  . 

"  I  am  glad  you  see  some  good  in  me." 

"  I  see  a  great  deal,  and  I  like  you  particularly." 

"  You  are  the  most  maddening  girl  in  creation." 

"  I  don't  want  to  madden  you." 

"  But  you  have,  long  ago." 

"  Captain  Torin,  there  is  something  I  want  to  say  to  you.  It 
is  this." 

"  Well,  nothing  good,  I  am  sure." 

"  Why  say  that  ?  I  could  say  many  things — most  flattering 
things — and  quite  sincerely,  too,  for  you  cannot  think  how  I 
admire  you." 

"  You  do  ? " 

"  Does  that  astonish  you  ?  Why,  your  admirers  are  legion. 
I  know  one  who  thinks  even  far  more  highly  of  you  than  I  do 
myself." 

"  Only  one  ?  I  fear  it  is  easy  to  mention  people  who  admire 
me.    It  amounts  to  so  little." 

"  If  you  think  me  insincere,  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to 
say  more." 

"  Speak,  speak,  I  implore." 

"  Well,  then,  I  like  you ;  and  it  would  pain  me  exceedingly 
to  lose  the  pleasure  of  your  society.  I  am,  moreover,  very 
grateful  to  you  for — for  having  honoured  me  as  you  have 
done." 

"  Indeed ! " 
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"  I  am  quite  serious.  What  I  am  anxious  to  say  is,  that  having 
had  our  little  explanation,  if  we  are  to  continue  good  friends,  it 
must  be  on  the  clear  understanding  that  you  drop  and  sink 
the  " 

"  The  suitor — wooer — is  that  what  you  mean  ? " 
"  Precisely." 

"  Agreed  from  to-night.   But  let  me  say  one  thing.   You  fancy 
I  cannot  really  love." 
«  Well  ? " 

"  Why  not  teach  me  ? " 

"  I  cannot  work  miracles." 

"  Yet  you  are  of  those  who  do." 

"Yes?  Who?" 

"  Saints  and  divinities." 

"  Pretty,  but  profane." 

"  By-the-bye,  you  have  not  told  me  who  my  poor  deluded 
admirer  is." 

"  Oh,  a  very  brilliant  person,  I  assure  you." 
*  And  a  good  judge  ?  " 
"  Of  most  things." 
"  I  think  I  can  guess." 
"  I  doubt  it." 

"  Naturally  I  cannot  say  the  name.    A  lady,  of  course  ! " 
"  I  shall  give  you  no  hint.    Here  is  Lord  Lightfoot,  my  next 
partner,  so  go  and  look  for  yours." 
"  Alas !  I  have  and  desire  none." 

And  so  he  left  her,  and  three  minutes  later  was  absorbed 
in  a  fine  cigar  and  meditation  as  he  strode  away  home- 
ward. 

"  Strange,"  he  thought,  "  most  strange.  A  girl  with  three  or 
four  thousand  pounds,  and  no  chance  of  more,  living  uncomfort- 
ably with  her  aunt,  who  treats  her  like  a  paid  companion.  One 
would  have  sworn  that  if  only  for  emancipation,  sweet  freedom, 
she  would  have  jumped."  And  then  he  paused.  There  was 
something  incongruous,  irreverent,  impossible  about  Frances 
Blaine's  jumping  under  any  circumstances.    Then — 

"  What  an  angel  she  is  !  Curse  it !  I  wonder  if  I  have  played 
my  cards  badly  with  her  !  And  if  so,  how  ?  Now  I  flatter  my- 
self I'm  no  fool,  but  I  defy  a  fellow  so  spoony  as  I  am  not  to  be 
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often  as  dull  as  ditchwater  with  the  girl  he  loves.  It  is  human 
nature." 

*  ****** 

Time  has  flown — much  time — that  mystic,  fleeting  influence 
which,  we  are  told,  "  tries  all,"  and  it  has,  of  course,  brought  its 
results,  its  changes. 

A  year  has  passed  away,  and  the  conquering  hero  is  no  longer 
what  he  was. 

Alas  for  the  instability  of  things  mundane  !  Briefly  then  :  Sir 
Stansfield,  his  father,  has  come  to  utter  smash.  Partner  in  the 
great  banking  house  of  Rouleau,  Torin,  and  Company,  which 
suddenly  suspended  payment  on  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Central 
American  Revolution,  he  might  have  entered  on  a  competency  had 
he  possessed  the  sense  to  rest  content  on  what  he  had  got.  But 
no  ;  the  thought  of  altering  his  lavish  style  of  living  filled  him 
with  humiliation  and  disgust.  Fancy  reducing  his  son's  allow- 
ance ;  fancy  Lady  Honoria  carriageless  !  It  was  not  to  be  borne. 
With  Sir  Stansfield's  knowledge  of  business,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  finance,  he  would  surely,  by  a  few  well-judged  coups, 
and  just  a  thin  slice  of  luck,  show  the  world  what  he  was  made 
of,  and  soon  make  a  new  fortune.  The  usual  thing  happened. 
After  a  few  trifling  gains,  made  with  a  cool  head  and  money  in 
hand,  the  foolish  ex-banker  longed  to  fly  at  other  game.  He 
gambled  boldly  indeed,  but  most  unfortunately,  in  foreign  Govern- 
ment securities,  lost  heavily,  plunged  wildly  to  recover  his  loss, 
was  again  unlucky,  and  finally  had  to  throw  up  the  sponge,  as 
they  say  in  the  prize  ring;  and  his  poor  grand  wife's  own 
fortune,  with  the  settlements  which  her  father  the  Earl  had 
insisted  on  having  made  upon  her  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
were  all  that  now  remained  for  this  family  of  three  hitherto 
extravagant  individuals  to  live  upon. 

The  one  who  took  matters  the  most  lightly  was  the  young 
man — as  it  always  should  be,  youth  being  the  season  of  strength 
and  energy,  when  to  do  battle  with  adverse  fate  is  an  honour, 
and  almost  a  joy. 

Now  George  was  not  only  blessed  with  good  abilities,  but  the 
kind  world  had  taken  care  thoroughly  to  enlighten  him  as  to 
the  fact  that  he  possessed  them.  He  was  still  piqued,  and  dis- 
appointed, and  put  out  by  the  failure  of  his  love  suit ;  but  it  must 
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not  be  thought  that  the  brilliant  captain  was  in  any  way  crushed 
or  broken-hearted.  He  even  told  himself  from  time  to  time  that 
theve  were  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it ;  but, 
truth  to  say,  he  did  not  believe  it  in  the  least. 

But  what  he  did  thoroughly  believe  in  was  his  own  ability  to 
make  money — ■  plenty  of  money ;  he  did  not  exactly  say  how,  but 
in  any  of  several  different  ways.  There  was  his  pen.  How  often 
he  now  felt  while  contemptuously  perusing  one  or  other  of  the 
sporting  or  military  novels  of  the  day,  for  which  he  had  rightly 
supposed  the  author  had  received  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  that 
really — no — without  any  nonsense,  you  know,  he  could  do  better 
himself.  These  were  all  very  well,  and  combined  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  with  fun, — you  could  seldom  call  it  wit, — but 
the  practical  experience  of  the  writer  was  palpably  shallow  where 
hunting  and  racing  were  treated  of,  while  the  pictures  of  fashion- 
able life  positively  offended  by  their  vulgar  unreality  and  second- 
hand flavour. 

With  his  books  it  would  be  different.  He  was  not,  so  he  told 
himself,  a  fellow  to  overrate  his  abilities,  but,  hang  it  all !  he  had 
taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge;  he  could  write  the  Queen's 
English,  which  could  hardly  be  said  of  the  authors  in  question ; 
and  unless  everybody  was  a  fool  and  a  liar,  he  had  got  a 
very  pretty  wit  of  his  own,  an  exceptional  gift  as  a 
raconteur. 

"  I  shall  send  in  my  papers  next  week,"  he  told  his  mother. 
"  The  army  don't  pay,  and  in  any  case  I  can  no  longer  afford  the 
Life  Guards." 

"Darling  boy,"  exclaimed  his  mother,  "you  must  not  think  of 
doing  anything  so  rash." 

"  Rash !  The  imprudence,  it  strikes  me,  is  in  holding  on  to 
such  a  corps.  Why,  the  poorest  man  among  us — I  mean  till  I 
discovered  I  must  draw  in  my  horns — has  nine  hundred  a  year, 
and  he  swears  he  can  only  manage  it  by  smoking  pipes  instead 
of  cigars." 

"  Dearest  George,  I  only  allude  to  the  rashness  of  your  doing 
anything  without  consulting  Uncle  Harold.  You  know  how 
anxious  he  was  to  have  you  a  Lifeguardsman,  and  the — well — • 
the  awful  danger  it  might  be  to  you  to  offend  him.  The  last 
mail  brought  shocking  news  of  his  health." 
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Be  it  known  to  all  and  sundry  that  old  Harold  Torin  had  passed 
nearly  his  whole  life  in  India,  and  had  suffered  from  its  heat  so 
long  that  now  he  positively  could  not  bear  the  cold  of  his  native 
land.  Though  not  a  millionaire,  he  had  amassed  a  goodly  number 
of  thousands  while  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  being  George's 
godfather,  Lady  Honoria  indulged  hopes — particularly  since  her 
husband's  losses — that  Harold  Torin  might  make  her  cherished  son 
his  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  certain  sister  who  had  married  a 
penniless  curate  with  the  usual  result — a  family  so  numerous  that 
she  herself  could  hardly  remember  the  names  and  ages  of  her 
own  children. 

To  a  nature  like  George's  it  was  particularly  irksome  to  be 
continually  reminded  of  dead  men's  shoes,  and  certainly  his  noble 
mother,  as  great  ladies  occasionally  will,  was  apt  to  show  just 
a  little  bit  of  vulgarity  in  this  particular,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  she  had  considerable  excuse  in  the  troubles 
brought  upon  them  by  Sir  Stansfield's  follies. 

The  result  of  the  present  conference  of  mother  and  son  was 
that  a  letter  went  to  Bengal  by  the  next  mail,  to  which  in  due 
course  Sir  Harold  (for  be  it  noted  he  had  lately  been  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Star)  wrote  back  his  prompt  answer,  declaring 
that  he  was  sorry  indeed  for  the  change  in  their  fortunes,  but 
glad  George  had  not  resigned  without  consulting  him.  If  his 
nephew  valued  his  very  strong  and  affectionate  advice,  he  would 
neither  leave  the  army  nor  exchange  into  a  less  costly  branch  of 
the  service.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  while  he  remained  a 
Lifeguardsman  he  would  receive  from  him  a  yearly  allowance  of 
five  hundred  pounds. 

There  was  no  gleam  of  hope  that  the  old  Bengalese  would 
come  to  the  assistance  of  his  improvident  brother.  So  it  befell 
that  although  George  remained  on  in  his  regiment,  the  desire — 
nay,  obligation  to  make  money  by  his  brains — was  still  as  impera- 
tive as  before  Uncle  Harold's  rather  liberal  offer.  He  set  himself 
accordingly  to  the  composition  of  that  engrossing  thing — his  first 
book.  As  is  the  way  with  incipient  authors,  this  virgin  crop 
from  the  rich  soil  of  his  mind  was  to  be  either  a  brilliant  and 
startling  success,  or  a  dire  fiasco.  Yes,  he  positively  was  not  so 
drunk  with  the  adulation  of  the  world  as  not  to  admit  to  himself 
that  he  might  fail.     It  was  extremely  unlikely,  of  course,  so 
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he  thought;  but  improbable  things  do  now  and  again  come  to 
pass. 

That  the  book  should  prove  a  decent  dtbut  for  a  young  hand 
— just  paying  the  expenses  of  production,  a  stepping-stone  to 
better  things — was  a  contingency  which  did  not  even  once  occur 
to  him. 

The  book  was  not  long  in  getting  itself  written,  for  the  young 
captain  brought  some  enthusiasm  and  much  diligence  to  the 
business.  At  first  he  found  it  far  slower  work  and  more  difficult 
than  he  anticipated,  and  when  he  read  over  this  or  that  chapter 
at  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  he  was  generally  startled  to  find 
how  inferior  it  was  to  what  it  had  appeared  when  he  wrote  it. 

So  there  was  much  chopping  and  changing  before  George 
would  try  the  effect  of  a  pet  scene  or  two  even  upon  his  mother 
or  some  privileged  friend.  Sad  to  relate,  Lady  Honoria's  head 
drooped  more  than  once  in  a  suspicious  manner  at  the  very 
first  attempt ;  but  then  the  weather  was  detestably  muggy,  and 
she  was  dead  tired  after  a  round  of  stupid  calls. 

The  candid  friend — no  scarce  article,  especially  when  fortune 
frowns — was  scarcely  encouraging  either,  remarking  that  it  was 
very  nice  indeed,  but  hadn't  he  better  begin  with  a  one  volume 
of  sensation,  something  in  the  style  of  "  So-and-So,  or  that  other 
fellow ;  you  know  who  I  mean,"  rather  than  a  three-decker,  with 
so  much  sentiment  and  fashion  in  it  ? 

George  Torin  replied  that  every  man  must  write  what  he  can 
write  best ;  and  though  not  in  the  least  offended  at  the  other's 
frankness,  decided  that  he  had  hitherto  rather  overrated  his 
taste  and  judgment. 

But  by  the  time  he  attacked  the  second  volume  he  was  in 
spirits  again ;  his  men  and  women  began  to  act  for  themselves, 
as  it  were.  He  was  quite  interested  in  his  labour,  which  made 
the  hours  speed  delightfully ;  was  proud  of  his  hero,  though  he 
felt  the  demi-god  wanted  colour ;  in  love  with  the  heroine, — no 
other  than  Francesca  the  cold, — and,  happily,  sanguine  of  success. 
The  wind-up,  which  came  about  the  eighth  moon  of  steady 
scribbling,  was  again  a  time  of  trial,  doubt,  and  difficulty ;  but  by 
dint  of  pluck  and  industry  he  managed  at  last  to  wind  up  to  his 
satisfaction. 

And  now  what  publisher  should  he  patronise  ?    He  knew  the 
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names  of  only  the  most  eminent  firms,  and  he  took  time  in 
making  up  his  mind.  So  much  depends  on  a  publisher.  At 
last  he  thought  he  would  give  Parlons  and  Grand  the  preference. 
First  obtaining  a  line  of  introduction,  he  wrote  a  note  enclosing 
it,  and  asking  whether  those  gentlemen  would  allow  him  to 
forward  them  the  manuscripts. 

A  prompt  and  courteous  answer  arrived  next  morning,  saying 
they  were  so  full  they  could  undertake  no  fresh  publication  for 
at  least  a  twelvemonth. 

This  was  annoying,  but  could  be  no  reflection  on  his  work, 
since  he  had  not  sent  it. 

His  second  attempt  was  on  Purple  and  Co.  They  were  as  polite 
as  their  predecessors,  and  begged  the  manuscript  might  be  sent. 
It  apparently  took  their  reader  six  whole  weeks  to  peruse  the 
precious  work,  and  then  it  came  back  with  a  printed  statement 
to  the  effect  that,  while  thanking  Captain  Torin  for  the  honour 
he  had  done  them,  their  reader  had  not  advised  its  publication 
at  their  hands. 

"Why  not?"  he  longed  to  ask  that  mysterious  functionary, 
but  only  echo  answered  "  Why  ? " 

This  would  never  do.  Time  was  Hying,  and  George  felt  he 
could  not  set  about  another  masterpiece  till  he  had  learnt  the 
fate  of  this  one. 

He  took  advice ;  obtained  all  the  information  he  could. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  it  is  his  candid  friend  who  speaks,  "  I  tell 
you  it  is  well  known  you  must  always  pay  for  bringing  out  your 
first  book.  Why  don't  you  go  to  Buckstaff?  He'll  do  it  for 
you,  I  know,  because  I  happen  to  have  found  out  that  Lady 
Wilhelmina  Featherstonhaugh  got  him  to  do  her  first  three- 
volume  affair  for  fifty  pounds,  and  it  was  awful  rubbish." 

Now  Torin  was  already  sick  of  the  name  of  Buckstaff,  for  so 
many  people  had  urged  him  to  apply  there.  Buckstaff  had  gone 
bankrupt  a  year  before,  and,  from  having  a  name  old  and  high  in 
the  profession,  had  come  to  be  almost  openly  called  "  the  refuge 
of  the  destitute." 

So  he  scorned  the  candid  one,  and  made  three  or  four  strokes 
at  higher  game,  but  always  failing.  The  day  came  at  last  when 
he  stood  in  that  consequential  gentleman's  little  dark  sanctum  at 
the  back  of  his  superb  shop. 
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To  George's  surprise,  even  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least  eager. 
He  talked  of  the  crowds  upon  crowds  of  novel  writers  that  were 
cropping  up  thicker  and  thicker  every  day,  many  of  them  full 
of  talent;  but  if  their  name  was  unknown  the  books  were  mere 
waste  paper. 

"  But  how,  then,  does  one  ever  become  known  ? " 

"  Luck,  chance,  interest,  money ;  how  can  I  tell  ?  But  I  assure 
you  of  this  ;  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  the  established  novelists 
don't  get  what  they  did." 

Then  from  generalities  they  came  to  the  business  on  hand. 
Mr.  Buckstaff  disdained  the  thought  that  he  would  take  payment 
to  bring  out  any  book  on  earth  that  did  not  deserve  to  see  the 
light.  At  the  same  time  he  must  guard  himself  from  loss.  Who 
was  going  to  read  Captain  Torin's  book  ?  His  friends ;  not  a 
soul  besides. 

"  I  have  such  a  large  acquaintance,"  George  said  simply. 

"  I  know  it,  and  that's  why  you  need  only  put  down  a  small 
sum,  which,  if  my  reader  should  report  unfavourably  of  youv 
book, — I  expect  nothing  of  the  kind,  mind, — shall  be  immediately 
returned  to  you." 

The  bond  was  made,  the  manuscript  and  cheque  duly  sent. 
It  was  for  fifty  pounds. 

Neither  returned. 

The  author  was  to  receive  so  much  a  copy  after  the  first  five 
hundred  sold. 

In  due  course  the  book  appeared,  and  was  fairly  advertised 
and  reviewed. 

Buckstaff  was  right.  No  one  bought  it  but  his  friends,  and 
very  few  of  them ;  but  most  of  the  people  who  knew  the  writer 
asked  for  it  at  the  libraries  and  clubs. 

To  finish  with  the  topic  at  once  George  received,  though  not 
for  many  months  afterwards,  a  sum  of  forty  pounds  from  Buck- 
staff,  who  therefore  must  have  done  pretty  well  by  the 
book. 

It  was  really  a  very  pretty  story,  pleasantly  told,  had  much 
refinement,  and  many  a  happy  touch  of  humour.  Its  greatest 
lack  was  what  is  called  feature.  It  was  like  so  many  other 
novels,  only  better. 

Some  men  would  have  been  quite  satisfied,  and  reasonably  so ; 
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and  many  on  such  a  partial  success,  would  have  pushed  on  and 
finally  won  a  fair  share  of  fame  and  money. 

Not  so  George  Torin.  He  was  dejected,  humiliated;  so  much, 
you  see,  depends  on  individual  temperament. 

He  never  wrote  another  line.  Just,  however,  as  he  was  at  the 
very  lowest  ebb  of  the  slough  of  despond,  Miss  Blaine's  great 
lady  aunt  returned  from  a  lengthened  sejour  on  the  continent, 
bringing  the  young  lady  with  her.  She  and  the  depressed  former 
suitor  soon  met.  He  had  not  spirits  to  enjoy  it.  Why  should 
she  seem  so  glad  to  see  him  ?  Why,  to  be  sure,  she  had  heard — 
as  all  the  world  had — of  his  altered  fortunes,  of  his  literary 
failure,  and  wished  to  show  she  was  no  fine-weather  friend.  It 
was  a  kind  of  pity,  and  he  almost  scorned  it. 

True,  she  was  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  he  felt  all  his  old 
love  welling  and  surging  again  in  his  breast  in  a  way  quite 
disagreeable  and  painful. 

Oh,  how  he  could  have  idolised  this  woman !  How  he  could  do 

so  still  if   Madness ;  why  even  regret  such  a  dream  ?  Was 

it  not  a  priceless  blessing  now  that  she  had  refused  him,  since  he 
could  not  have  given  her  the  common  comforts  of  her  station  ? 
And  yet  to  go  on  meeting  her  at  every  turn  !  Oh,  why  did  the 
Guards  stick  at  home  ?  Oh  for  a  war,  that  he  might  get  the 
chance  to  fight  his  country's  foes,  and  either  rise  to  glory  or  fall 
with  it ! 

She  did  not  love  him,  he  told  himself  again  and  again.  She 
cared  not  to  be  his  when  believing  him  of  the  richest.  What 
was  the  good  of  her  maddening  smiles  now  ?  He  strove  to  avoid 
her,  but  fate  would  not  second  him. 

He  would  not  ask  her  to  dance  to-night,  at  any  rate, — this  is 
some  three  weeks  after  her  return, — but  somehow  she  managed 
that  he  should. 

As  he  leads  her  off  he  tells  himself  that  there  is  a  love  of 
wanton  triumph — a  refinement  of  cruelty  in  woman  of  which  few 
men  are  happily  capable. 

Not  much  occurs  during  the  dance,  except  that  Frances  seems 
very  bright  and  very  satisfied.  Proud,  too,  as  if  she  had  appro- 
priated the  young  duke  of  the  party. 

Then,  waltzing  over,  she  must  be  taken  to  the  conservatory  for 
a  rest.    A  thought  flashes  upon  him. 
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"  Can  she  not  have  heard  ? " 

He  asks  her.  Oh  yes,  she  knows  everything.  He  talks  of 
his  book.  She  has  read  it,  apparently  knows  it  by  heart ; 
but  her  praise  thereof  is  very  measured  and  guarded.  He 
finds  that  she  is  terribly  afraid  of  flattering  him.  There  is, 
in  truth,  but  one  compliment  she  will  pay  him,  but  of  that 
anon. 

Strange  that  while  she  spoke  delicately,  even  with  tenderness, 
of  his  reverses  when  he  had  referred  to  them,  Miss  Blaine  never 
distinctly  said  she  regretted  them. 

Only  now,  when  he  returned  to  the  subject,  she  asked,  "  I  do 
hope  all  this  has  not  made  you  really  unhappy  ? " 

"  Unhappy ! "  he  echoed,  looking  up  at  her  with  an  uncon- 
trollable glance  which  spoke  volumes.  He  sighed  quite  naturally 
as  he  added  low :  "  I  shall  never  be  happy.  Duty  is  all  that  is 
left  me  in  this  world." 

"I  will  not  have  it  so;  you  shall  be  happy.  Come,  let  me 
teach  you." 

He  looked  at  her  again,  but  could  not  speak.  She  pursued, — 
"  Do  you  think  I  could  not  ?  " 

Oh,  it  was  barbarous  !  Was  this  some  fiend  who  had  come  back 
in  the  beauteous  guise  of  his  beloved  ? 

"  For  God's  sake,  do  not  mock  me,  Miss  Blaine.  Why  drive 
me  to  speak  on  a  theme  your  own  lips  forbade  for  ever  ? " 

"  Women  are  so  changeable." 

"But  there  are  changes  even  they  do  not  make.  Which  of 
them,  for  instance,  would  reject  a  man  when  a  union  was  possible, 
and  " 

There  was  a  brief  pause  ere  she  completed  the  sentence  for 
him. 

"  And  accept  him  when  he  thought  that  adversity  was  an 
additional  bar  ? " 

"  Frances,  am  I  dreaming  ? " 
"  Not  unless  you  choose  to  be." 
"  You — you  do  not  love  me?" 
"Yes  I  do." 

"  But  I  am  almost  a  beggar." 

"  I  would  live  with  you  on  bread  and  water." 

"  Then  why — why  did   Oh,  I  have  no  words ! " 
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11  Why  did  I  refuse  to  be  yours  last  year  ?  You  were  in  love 
with  some  one  else." 

"  With  whom,  in  the  name  of  " 

"  With  your  greatest  admirer ;  so  much  so,  that  I  knew  you 
could  not  love  me." 
"But  with  whom?" 
"Yourself,  to  be  sure." 

Next  morning  came  the  news  of  Uncle  Harold's  death,  leaving 
George  his  entire  fortune. 

JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
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XI. 

MUSIC-HALLS. 

By  J.  M.  BARRIE. 

Theke  is  a  story  of  two  English  officers,  eastward  bound,  who 
met  at  Alexandria  a  colonial  clergyman  on  his  way  to  Europe. 
He  told  them  of  the  places  of  interest  he  hoped  to  see,  and  they 
were  a  little  shocked  to  hear  that  he  looked  forward  specially  to 
visiting  the  Alhambra.  Years  afterwards  it  struck  them  that 
his  Alhambra  and  theirs  may  not  have  been  the  same — a  dis- 
covery which  saves  the  clergy  at  the  expense  of  the  army.  A  friend 
and  I  realised  the  hold  music-halls  have  on  others  than  soldiers 
one  night  lately  as  we  passed  from  Piccadilly  Circus  into  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue.  All  the  vulgar  palaces  were  ablaze,  but  it  was  a 
man  in  shadow  who  made  us  pause.  He  stood  gazing  at  the 
Trocadero  in  profound  dejection.  "  Ah,"  he  cried,  "  they're  a-going 
to  close  it — the  dear  old  Troc ! "  Gulping  his  emotions,  he 
crossed  over  to  the  music-hall,  in  which  he  had  probably  spent 
many  happy  hours,  and  we,  moved  to  sympathy,  crossed  with 
him. 

The  "  dear  old  Troc  "  was  crammed,  chiefly  no  doubt  by  those 
who  loved  it ;  but  there  were  others  present,  like  ourselves,  to 
compare  one  thing  with  another,  and  perhaps  some  had  come  for 
the  reason  that  makes  bibliomaniacs  buy  books  that  are  about  to 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

The  "  pit "  of  the  music-hall  is,  or  will  be  in  time,  I  should  say, 
its  salvation.  Much  is  written  of  the  class  who  frequent  music- 
halls,  and  moralists  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  fast 
ladies  and  dissipated  men  fill  the  expensive  parts,  while  the  rest 
of  the  house  can  only  show  painted  women  looking  for  prey, 
and  clerks  chuckling  because  they  are  about  to  be  gobbled  up 
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All  classes  frequent  music-halls,  but  the  majority  present  are  men 
in  different  stations  in  life,  who  are  just  as  virtuous  as  their  critics, 
and  can  be  fairly  charged  with  no  crime  unless  that  of  being  too 
easily  amused.  As  for  the  pit  audience,  it  is  chiefly  composed 
— especially  as  we  go  eastward — of  respectable  working-men 
with  their  wives  and  families.  It  would  be  useful  at  present  if 
the  County  Council  would  take  a  census  of  pleasing  amusements 
in  London,  and  so  enable  us  to  compare  the  attendance  at  our 
music-halls  with  that  at  our  theatres.  The  former,  I  believe,  is 
not  only  much  the  larger,  but  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
Londoners,  while  in  the  theatres  every  third  person  is  from  the 
country.  If  nine-tenths  of  the  entertainments  provided  be 
harmless,  or  nothing  worse  than  vulgarity,  it  seems  absurd  that 
the  music-hall  should  forfeit  its  licence,  scores  of  people  be 
flung  out  of  employment,  and  thousands  lose  a  popular  means  of 
enjoying  themselves  merely  because  one  out  of  ten  artistes  is  a 
nasty  fellow.  Stamp  him  out,  stamp  out  the  manager  who 
employs  him,  but  let  the  remainder  of  the  entertainment  go  on. 

I  am  not  merely  giving  my  own  views,  but  those  that  were 
poured  into  me  in  the  pits  of  the  several  music-halls  I  thought  it 
desirable  to  look  into.  The  backbone  of  the  music-halls  want 
their  entertainments  to  be  pure,  and  are  purifying  them.  Let 
the  County  Council  help  by  realising  what  the  music-hall  public 
is,  not  by  looking  down  on  it.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake 
for  County  Councillors  than  to  think  that  they  and  the  music- 
hall  public  cannot  work  together. 

I  am  far  from  contending  that  the  inside  of  a  music-hall  is  not 
a  depressing  spectacle.  A  man  with  a  pillow  up  his  waist- 
coat comes  in  to  be  kicked ;  a  thin  man  comes  in  to  kick  him ; 
when  they  are  not  sprawling  on  the  stage  they  are  stringing 
puns,  or  showing  that  they  cannot  sing;  and  meanwhile  the  house 
is  convulsed  with  merriment.  "  I  have  seen  'em  a  dozen  times," 
"  Ain't  they  prime  ?  "  "  Rather  !  "  are  the  form  the  applause 
takes.  You  may  sigh,  but  we  cannot  run  the  fat  man  and  the 
thin  man  into  jail  because  they  are  a  pair  of  clowns.  Go  home  if 
you  like  to  your  Thackeray,  and  leave  those  who  appreciate  them 
to  have  another  turn  from  the  buffoons.  Or  if  you  have  any 
sympathy  with  human  nature,  stay  on  and  see  whether  you  can 
think  of  no  way  of  improving  the  entertainment  without  thinning 
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the  audience.  Sympathy  means  humour,  so  that  you  need  not 
be  bored. 

The  fat  and  thin  man  having  reluctantly  withdrawn,  feeling 
that  there  is  nothing  like  fame,  are  followed  by  the  sisters  some- 
thing, one  of  whom  (put  on  your  eyeglass)  was  married  lately  to 
a  live  lord.  They  are  charmingly  dressed  and  dance  gracefully, 
singing  (as  it  is  called)  a  playful  ditty  the  while.  They  suit  the 
word  to  the  action,  making  believe  that  each  knows  what  the 
other  is  saying,  and  by-and-by  they  are  off,  to  be  back  in  no 
time,  in  new  costumes  and  probably  (you  cannot  be  sure  of  this) 
in  new  words.  The  theatre  audience  in  the  stalls  is  easily  pleased 
by  the  acting  of  the  lady  whose  husband  is  next  thing  to  a  noble- 
man; but  note  that. in  the  "halls"  only  merit,  or  what  is  mistaken 
for  such,  receives  applause.  The  lady  of  title,  who  is  now  to  be 
seen  for  sixpence,  satisfied  the  pit  because  she  is  a  lively  dancer. 
"  'Tain't  nothink  to  us,"  some  one  said,  "  as  she  married  a  nob." 

The  sisters  and  their  frocks  twittered  off  to  another  hall,  and  a 
troupe  of  acrobats  takes  their  place.  These  are  immensely  daring, 
and  you  feel  that  nothing  could  be  more  clever  in  its  way  until 
you  see  other  wonders  of  the  same  sort.  Exeunt  the  acrobats, 
and  enter  a  topical  songster.  This  is  a  gentleman  with  an  unfor- 
tunate "  gift  "  for  improvising.  He  begins  modestly  with  verses 
about  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  evidently  composed  some  two 
years  ago,  and  works  up  to  something  about  the  two  ladies 
sitting  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  pit.  You  laugh  unguardedly, 
and,  behold,  you  are  in  the  next  verse  instantaneously  photo- 
graphed. There  is  something  uncanny  about  such  readiness,  and 
the  man  seems  to  know  it  himself. 

Then  comes  the  lady  with  the  "magnificent  figure."  There  are 
several  of  them,  each  (see  Press  Notices)  more  beautifully  put 
together  than  the  others,  and  this  one  is  dressed  in  nothing 
trimmed  with  lace.  She  sings  about  the  Union  Jack,  or  her 
young  man,  or  what  she  prefers  for  supper,  in  the  twang-twang 
voice  which  all  music-hall  ladies  acquire. 

And  now  the  number  Ten  is  exhibited,  when  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  showing  the  barmaid  the  sort  of  persons  they  are 
come  crowding  forward,  and  eyes  glisten,  and  there  are  loud  cries 
of  "  Sit  down  there  !"  with  numerous  other  indications  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  is  about  to  happen.   Number  Ten  is  no  other 
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than  that  tremendous  personage  the  lion  comique,  who  is  known 
the  world  over  as  "  Tommy,"  or  "  Billy,"  or  "  Polly,"  or  "  Bessy." 
The  youth  on  the  left  of  you  once  called  Bessy's  cab  for  her — he 
did,  honour  bright ;  so  his  enthusiasm  is  only  natural ;  and  there 
are  half  a  score  of  other  persons  around  you  who  can  tell,  in  an 
awestruck  whisper,  that  Billy  rose  from  positive  obscurity.  The 
lion  has  usually  a  funny  way  with  him,  but  is  also  perhaps  the 
most  objectionable  person  of  the  evening — the  loudest  and  vul- 
garest.  You  dare  not  say  so,  however,  until  you  get  outside, 
which  is  when  the  celebrity  has  been  encored  thrice.  It  is  the 
proper  compliment  to  Billy  or  Bessy  to  retire  now,  though  the 
entertainment  is  by  no  means  over.  Run  round  to  the  stage  door, 
and  you  may  be  in  time  to  get  a  "  Good-night,  boys,"  from  Bessy, 
which  will  be  an  elation  to  think  of  long  afterwards. 

It  is  mostly  stupid  and  vulgar,  but  a  hard-worked  people  are 
content  with  stupidity  and  vulgarity  when  these  are  associated 
with  gay  surroundings,  a  pipe,  and  relaxation.  The  best  things  are, 
upon  the  whole,  what  please  most,  and  there  are  signs,  I  think, 
not  only  that  this  is  realised,  but  that  the  standard  of  music-hall 
entertainments  is  rising  steadily.  It  is  argued  that  the  rate  of 
progress  would  be  increased  if  the  proprietors  were  allowed  to 
produce  stage-plays,  as  of  course  they  ought  to  be.  But  variety 
seems  to  be  what  is  wanted ;  for,  as  a  pittite  explained  to  me,  "  In 
a  music-hall  you-  can  always  wait  on  in  the  chance  of  something 
better  following ;  but  in  a  theatre,  there  you  are,  with  nothing  to 
look  forward  to." 

As  it  is,  the  librettos  of  Gaiety  and  Avenue  burlesques,  or 
of  pantomimes,  their  songs,  and  dances,  and  "business,"  and 
players  are  not  a  whit  less  illiterate  or  vulgar  than  what  is  to  be 
seen  or  heard  in  music-halls,  and  frequently  they  are  the  same. 
If  we  are  to  improve  the  entertainments  of  the  people,  we  must 
do  it  with  the  understanding  that  breeds  sympathy.  I  remember 
once  seeing  a  penny  show  called  "  Pepper's  Ghost,"  in  which  the 
illusion  was  effected  by  a  mirror  between  the  audience  and  the 
stage.  We  could  not  understand  why  an  old  lady  at  the  end  of 
the  front  seat  did  not  laugh,  until  wre  discovered  that  she  saw 
around  the  glass,  and  consequently  lost  the  ghost.  It  may  be 
feared  that  some  of  our  County  Councillors  are  in  the  same  pre- 
icamentd  j.  M  BARRIE. 
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THE  PEE  SENT  CONDITION  OP  THE 
WORKING  CLASSES. 

By  BR.  A.  CRBSP1. 

August  1st,  1874,  the  centenary  of  Joseph  Priestley's  discovery 
of  what  he  called  dephlogisticated  air,  but  which  French  chemists 
subsequently  named  oxygen,  a  statue  of  the  great  chemist  was 
presented  to  the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  Professor  Huxley 
delivered  a  characteristic  and  eloquent  address,  subsequently 
published,  with  many  additions  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for 
October,  1874.  Mr.  Huxley's  address  has  been  so  widely  and 
attentively  read,  and  in  many  forms  reprinted,  that  its  substance 
must  be  familiar  to  my  readers.  Although  not  near  enough  to 
catch  Huxley's  words,  I  was  close  to  him  at  the  public  ceremony, 
and  can  recall  the  pleasant  excitement  in  the  town  at  the  time, 
and  almost  unanimous  feeling  that  England,  but  more  particu- 
larly Birmingham,  was  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds — socially, 
morally,  and  politically ;  and  my  readers  will  not  forget  that  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  golden  commercial  age.  Knowing  what 
Birmingham  men  did  of  Huxley's  broad  and  unconventional 
views  on  social,  religious,  and  scientific  questions,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  pay  a  generous  tribute  to  the  labours  and 
achievements  of  the  great  chemist,  whom  an  ungrateful  country 
banished  to  the  United  States.  Still  more  surprising  would  it 
have  been  had  he  not  spoken  with  warm  though  qualified 
approval  of  the  religious  opinions  of  a  man  who  was  theologian 
and  politician,  as  well  as  chemist  and  discoverer.  Huxley 
reminded  his  hearers  that  Priestley  believed  in  the  possibility, 
rather  than  in  the  certainty,  of  human  perfection ;  and  though 
Huxley  hesitated  to  say  so  positively,  he  evidently  expected 
continuous  progress,  and  thought  that  in  morals,  science,  religion, 
and  politics  great  advance  had  been  made  since  Priestley  was 
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persecuted  by  his  fellow  townsmen.  No  one  can  deny  that,  from 
the  hour  of  Priestley's  birth  to  that  of  his  death,  improvement 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  was  continuous,  and  during  the  whole 
time  that  has  since  elapsed  there  has  been  change,  and  not  only 
material,  but  let  us  fervently  hope,  moral  progress.  I  confess, 
nevertheless,  that  I  hesitate  to  accept  the  eager  hopes  of  many 
excellent  Unitarians  as  more  than  brilliant  visions  of  what  might 
be — visions  inspired  by  that  devotion  to  progress  and  love  of 
freedom  for  which  many  of  Priestley's  co-religionists  have  always 
been  conspicuous.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  there  is  a  sufficiently 
solid  foundation  for  the  promises  of  continuous  social  amelioration 
which  scientific  men  hold  out.  From  my  earliest  childhood  I 
have  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  working  classes — their 
patient,  uncomplaining  heroism,  their  thriftiness,  their  great 
temptations.  Often,  when  a  little  boy,  I  used  to  pass  hours  at 
a  time  in  the  grimy  workshops  of  Staffordshire  nailers  listening 
to  their  simple  talk,  and  perhaps  being  more  deeply  impressed 
by  the  wisdom  of  their  political  opinions  than  now,  looking 
back  a  quarter  of  a  century,  seems  possible.  How  easily  those 
unsophisticated  farm  labourers  and  hammer  makers  would  have 
cut  the  knot  of  great  social  difficulties !  how  direct  their  remedies 
for  existing  anomalies !  The  ways  of  children  please  the  child, 
and  working  men  and  children  are  often  little  more  than  chil- 
dren of  larger  growth,  and  trouble  themselves  not  at  all  with 
any  deep  scrutiny  into  human  motives  and  the  complex  pro- 
blems of  modern  society  with  its  mutual  checks  and  conflicting 
interests. 

In  spite  of  revelations  regarding  the  Sweating  System  not  by 
any  means  novel,  as  Alton  Locke  must  remind  my  readers,  in 
spite  of  the  suffering  of  the  unemployed,  both  of  those  who 
cannot  and  of  those  who  will  not  get  work,  in  spite  of  bitter 
cries,  advance  then  has  been  and  advance  is  goiug  on  around  us. 
We  may  not  think  ourselves  in  Paradise,  and  yet  we  must  admit 
this.  Things  must  have  been  incomparably  worse  a  few  genera- 
tions ago  than  anything  we  see  around  us  to-day.  If  any  one 
doubts  the  reality  of  modern  improvement  let  him  take  up 
Macaulay,  and  without  necessarily  endorsing  every  word  he 
will  wonder  how,  if  what  that  great  historian  says  is  true,  the 
working  classes  kept  body  and  soul  together  a  few  centuries 
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ago,  so  deep  was  their  degradation,  so  brutal  and  "sensual  the 
character  of  their  masters.  Turn  where  we  will  to  the  writings 
of  historians  and  sociologists  we  are  told  of  improvement, 
discovery,  increased  wealth  everywhere;  and  if  we  read  any 
magazine  or  'review,  not  pledged  to  uphold  the  familiar  and 
time-honoured,  the  same  picture  meets  us  "of  rapid  progress 
and  constant  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  nations  and  classes  : 
this  I  cannot  deny,  and  I  am  indeed  thankful  for  it.  But  when, 
turning  from  the  records  of  Roman  feasts  and  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, from  narratives  of  the  intolerance  and  persecution  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  eulogiums  of  the  present,  I  wander,  according 
to  custom  of  many  years,  dating,  indeed,  from  the  ripe  age  of 
eight,  through  the  squalid  haunts  where  vice,  intemperance, 
disease,  and  irreligion  hold  hideous  revels ;  when  I  compare  the 
numbers  and  habits  of  those  degraded  millions  whom  we  scorn- 
fully call  the  masses  with  the  condition  of  the  small  minority 
forming  the  dominant  class,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
misery  in  this  favoured  and  prosperous  land  is  still  appalling 
in  amount  and  intensity.  I  do  not  blame  any  one  for  it,  and  I 
no  longer  expect  much  from  legislation :  the  people  must  be 
radically  improved,  bodily  raised ;  and  that  can  only  come  from 
a  change  in  their  morals  and  manners,  which  must  necessarily 
be  slow.  But  it  is  not  the  outcasts  alone  whose  condition  calls 
for  regret — worse  still,  some  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the 
privileged  few  makes  me  doubt  whether,  as  a  class,  they  deserve 
special  respect  and  homage.  Their  vices  and  short-comings  are, 
in  their  way,  as  strongly  marked  as  those  of  their  inferiors,  and 
though  less  repulsive  to  the  superficial  inquirer,  their  moral 
turpitude  often  leaves  little  to  choose.  In  short,  nowhere  are 
purity  and  contentment  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a 
class. 

When,  my  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  the  present  shaken 
by  observation  and  reflection,  I  take  up  the  works  of  men  who, 
whatever  their  religious  or  political  opinions,  are  not  blind 
admirers  of  the  present,  what  do  I  find  ?  When  I  read  Froude's 
pictures  of  the  almost  forgotten  pre-Reformation  days,  and  Charles 
Kingsley's  panegyrics  on  the  manliness  and  heroism  of  the  sailors 
and  statesmen  of  the  Elizabethan  age — and  surely  Froude  and 
Kingsley  stand  in  the  van  of  liberal  and  fearless  thinkers — I 
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must  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the  present  may  not  be  above 
dispute,  and  that,  though  modern  changes  are  undoubtedly  vast, 
there  is  no  saying  how  much  >of  those  changes  have  been  im- 
provement, nor  how  many  of  our  reforms  are  for  the  better. 
And  my  suspicion  acquires  strength  that  many  scnemes  for  the 
regeneration  of  this  nation,  and  indirectly  of  the  world,  are 
sometimes  only  attempts  to  undo  the  evils  of  recent  changes 
of  manners  and  habits,  when  I  find  eminent  writers  pointing 
with  indignant  horror  to  cankers  in  our  social  system,  which, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can  only  be  of  modern 
growth. 

Marvellous  progress  is  being  made  in  every  department  of 
science  and  art,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  in  conse- 
quence being  totally  changed.  What  were  a  few  years  ago  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich  are  now  the  possession  of  the  poorest,  and 
never  in  modern  times  has  money  gone  farther.  Year  by  year, 
and  as  the  result  of  the  utilization  by  practical  men  of  the 
crude  suggestions  of  the  very  unpractical  men,  who  give  their 
lives  to  original  research,  and  fancy,  when  they  have  got  an 
inkling  of  something  new,  they  have  done  all  that  could  be 
expected,  there  is  rapid  increase  in  the  national  wealth,  and 
at  the  same  time  vast  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  our 
countrymen  are  yearly  broached.  For  whose  benefit  is  modern 
legislation  in  the  main  ?  for  that  of  the  poor — the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  board  schools,  county  councils,  third-class  fares, 
cheap  books,  the  enlargement  of  hospitals,  and  much  more  are 
far  more  for  the  poor  than  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  But 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  progress  of  the  arts,  good  in  itself,  is 
not  everything,  and  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  luxuries  of 
civilized  life  not  productive  of  all  the  good  contemplated.  There 
is  increasingly  greater  profusion,  but  man's  wants  increase  pari 
passu  with  the  development  of  commerce.  The  savage  wrapped 
in  his  tattered  blanket  is  not  so  often  a  sufferer  from  cold  as 
the  English  merchant  who  draws  round  his  shivering  limbs 
three  coats,  and  a  mountain  of  linen,  flannels,  and  other  garments. 
The  children  who,  in  every  Irish  town,  run  barefoot  across  the 
streets,  suffer  less  from  cold,  and  far  less  from  corns,  than  their 
social  superiors  who  squeeze  their  feet  into  tight  and  uncom- 
fortable boots.     The  artificial  life  of  our  age  is  not  everything, 
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though  undoubtedly  in  some  respects  an  improvement  on  a 
simpler  existence.  The  perplexed  merchant,  broken  down  by- 
worry — that  bane,  as  Sir  Arthur  Helps  so  felicitously  called  it, 
of  modern  life — is  not  always  happier  than  the  humble  village 
carpenter  or  blacksmith,  the  oracle  of  an  admiring  circle.  As 
much  contentment  may  be  found  in  a  lowly  cottage  as  in  a 
stately  mansion.  Mere  increase  of  wealth  does  not  necessarily 
mean  greater  general  prosperity,  or  a  higher  average  of  that 
peace  of  mind  and  sense  of  duty,  the  true  standard  by  which 
to  measure  national  progress. 

Sometimes  we  forget  that  the  conditions  of  modern  life  bring 
with  them  evils  which  it  taxes  our  resources  to  the  utmost  to 
control.  The  vaunted  superfluity  and  luxury  of  our  day  are 
attended  by  diseases  and  miseries  worse  than  those  of  simpler 
ages  and  races.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  am  a  laudator 
temporis  acti,  and  that  my  knowledge  of  the  past  and  the 
present  is  so  imperfect  and  one-sided,  that  I  fancy  that  any  age 
or  country  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  free  from  care  and  sorrow. 
Never  has  there  been  and,  unless  human  nature  totally  changes, 
never  will  there  be  a  golden  age.  I  am  convinced  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  condition  of  England  is  vastly  better  than  formerly, 
though  there  remains  great  need  of  improvement ;  and  with  my 
tastes  and  opinions  life  in  England  is  pleasanter  than  life  any- 
where else.  Yet  can  I  easily  perceive  why,  for  example,  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  should  have  preferred  the  freer  institutions  of 
his  native  land  to  those  of  England,  and  why  many  Italians  and 
Germans  should  see  more  to  admire  in  their  respective  countries 
than  in  England  or  America.  The  feeling  of  despondency  that 
fills  me  when  I  read  Walter  Bagehot's  opinion  that  "  it  is  dubious 
whether  all  the  machines  and  inventions  of  mankind  have  yet 
lightened  the  day's  labour  of  a  human  being,"  and  remember  that 
what  I  have  seen  confirms  his  gloomy  doubt,  is  more  than  I  can 
express. 

For  one  side  of  a  most  difficult  question — the  present  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes — take  up  a  report  published  a  few  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Brewer,  one  of  the  sub-inspectors  of  factories  of  that 
English  desert,  the  Black  Country,  and  what  do  you  find  ? 
What  do  you  find  in  the  reports  which  many  other  inspectors 
ave,  year  by  year,  laid  before  the  nation  ?     Sensuality,  vic% 
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lawlessness,  misery,  grief  that  seems  without  a  redeeming  feature. 
Men  whose  only  pleasures  are  dog  fighting,  the  prize  ring,  the 
public-house,  and  sensual  indulgence,  women  so  lost  to  decency 
and  good  feeling  that  they  are  indifferent  to  the  brutal  sports 
of  their  husbands,  and  sometimes  actually  take  part  in  them  ; 
children  diseased,  miserable,  and  neglected,  in  many  cases  born 
only  to  die :  this  is  the  thrift  of  those  loathsome  narratives.  I 
have  myself  seen,  more  than  once  or  twice,  a  gathering  of  two 
thousand  and  over  of  the  lowest  sporting  men  of  Birmingham 
engaged  in  rabbit  coursing  or  pigeon  shooting,  which  are  among 
the  chief  amusements  of  certain  classes  of  the  midland  metro- 
polis, and  I  will  not  deny  that  a  more  frightful  assemblage  of 
unmitigated  blackguardism  I  never  wish  to  see.  I  cannot  advise 
parents  to  let  their  sons  study  the  real  habits  and  language  of 
the  working  classes  amid  the  conditions  in  which  I  have  investi- 
gated them.*  No  harm  came  to  me,  however :  I  went  alone,  a 
curious  observer  of  human  manners  and  customs,  and  could  not 
have  been  much  more  than  eleven  when  I  first  found  myself 
in  such  places.  Fortunately  the  opportunities  I  then  enjoyed 
have  been  invaluable,  and  have  given  me  an  insight  into  the 
humbler  classes  that  few  professional  men  acquire,  except  occasion- 
ally doctors,  whose  knowledge  of  their  poorer  brethren  would 
often  shame  that  of  the  clergy.  Let  this  be  conceded,  still  thank 
Heaven  this  vile  residuum  does  not  represent  the  masses  of  the 
nation. 

Turn  to  the  indignant  defence  of  the  South  Staffordshire 
nailers,  which  the  late  Rev.  R.  Hone,  one  of  the  kindest  and 
ablest  of  the  Black  Country  clergy,  published  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Brewer's  report,  and  you  find  that  the  venerable  arch- 
deacon, whom  in  my  childhood  I  knew  intimately,  and  to  whose 
virtues  I  can  testify,  qualified  those  dark  statements.  Mr.  Hone 
did  not  altogether  deny  them ;  but  from  his  knowledge  of  Hales- 
owen, where  he  long  and  zealously  laboured,  he  was  sure  that 
qualifications  were  necessary.  Both  Mr.  Brewer  and  Archdeacon 
Hone  were,  it  may  be,  perfectly  right.  Among  the  Black 
Country  operatives  sensuality,  drunkenness,  and  lawlessness 
abound  to  a  degree  enough  to  appal  men  of  strong  nerves — that 
is  the  dark  side.  But,  as  Mr.  Hone  also  knew  and  said,  there 
were  many  redeeming  traits.     The  miserable,  squalid  home  to 
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those  accustomed  to  it  is  not  necessarily  uncomfortable ;  the 
rough  language  of  colliers  and  nailers,  insufferably  offensive  to 
persons  of  refinement,  is  not  repulsive  and  disgusting  to  those 
who  understand  it  and  can  make  proper  allowance  for  it.  Nay, 
the  very  sports,  so  brutal  in  themselves,  so  degrading  as  they 
seem  to  us,  do  not  always  show  unqualified  wickedness.  How 
some  of  my  collier  friends  loved  their  bull  dogs !  they  would 
have  gone   without   their  own  dinner  rather  than  let  their 
favourite  want  a  meal.     How  kind  and  tender  some  of  those 
rough,  coarse  fellows  are  at  heart !    Without  wishing  to  hold  up 
for  commendation,  much  less  for  imitation,  the  lives,  homes,  and 
language  of  Black  Country  men  and  women,  I  cannot  allow  that 
they  are  as  miserable  as  one  might  fancy,  and  I  am  certain  that 
they  are  not  so  bad  as  strangers  would  think.    I  have  known 
men  and  women  in  those  depths  of  society  more  true  and  honest 
than  the  majority  of  their  superiors;  and  it  may  be  prejudice,  but 
had  I  to  choose  between  living  with  purse-proud,  stuck-up 
tradespeople  or  with  labouring  men,  perhaps  I  should  prefer 
the  latter. 

Thus  do  I  perceive  that  accounts,  true  to  the  very  letter,  of  the 
condition  and  surroundings  of  great  classes,  may  convey  false 
impressions  to  strangers.  It  is  necessary  to  place  oneself  in 
imagination  in  the  midst  of  the  class  described,  and  to  feel  like 
its  members.  Macaulay's  brilliant  pictures  of  the  present  century 
may  be  literally  true,  and  so,  in  a  different  sense,  may  be  Froude's 
and  Hallam's  description  of  the  past,  so  may  Kingsley's  of  the 
Devon  men  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  Dress  and  externals 
do  not  constitute  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  man.  Everything 
must  be  taken  into  account — manners,  pursuits,  opportunities, 
feelings,  aspirations,  and  surroundings ;  then  only  dare  we  assert 
that  the  sum  of  human  happiness  is  getting  greater  or  less. 
Generally  speaking,  those  who  know  most  and  have  seen  most 
are  happiest  and  wisest ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  Know- 
ledge is  power,  but  power  sometimes  means  distress  of  mind. 
Was  not  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  purchased  by  expulsion 
from  the  garden  of  Eden  ? 

Whatever  might  once  have  been  the  case,  how  much  is  now 
done  for  working  men— excellent  popular  free  lectures  every- 
where, institutes,  museums,  fetes,  concerts,  parks,  excursions, 
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cheap  newspapers,  literature  offered  at  prices  so  low  that  if  the 
mechanic  will  only  give  up  his  pipe  he  can  have  his  daily  paper, 
and  if  he  will  do  without  his  beer  he  could  every  week  buy  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  which  would  be  a  joy  to  him  for 
ever.  As  for  workers  among  the  poor,  let  the  doctors,  the  sisters, 
the  philanthropists  tell.  Nor  are  these  generous  toilers  generally 
taken  from  the  humble  grades  and  only  hired  for  money.  How 
many  ladies  of  noble  birth  have  given  up  all  that  seems  most 
attractive  to  the  call  of  duty.  How  often  I  have  seen — to  cite 
one  instance  among  man}' — a  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  work- 
ing tenderly  in  the  Children's  Hospital,  in  which  she  has  lived 
for  years,  cut  off  from  home  pleasures  and  from  the  congenial 
society  of  her  own  class.  Sister  Alice  Mary  gently  and  sweetly 
obeys  her  self-appointed  mission.  She  takes  the  fretful  little 
sufferers  in  her  lap  and  soothes  them  for  hours  at  a  time,  shedding 
around  the  blessed  sunlight  of  her  love  and  self-sacrifice,  adorning 
the  doctrine  of  her  Saviour  by  the  practical  fruit  of  her  own 
spotless  and  unselfish  life :  earthly  rank  is  laid  aside,  and  as  a 
modestly  habited  sister  she,  like  hundreds  of  others,  lives  out 
her  days  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  she  is  discharging  her 
lofty  mission.  Can  we  despair  of  our  countrymen  while  such 
strenuous  efforts  for  their  good  are  being  made  ?  Can  we  brand 
the  age  as  altogether  selfish  and  dead  to  duty  ? 

Progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  is  imperative,  and  will  go  on ; 
we  may  be  sure  of  that.  It  may  be  indubitable  that  those 
reforms  from  which  so  much  has  been  expected  have  often,  when 
carried  into  practice,  left  things  as  miserable  as  ever.  In  spite  of 
disappointment  and  failure,  man  must  advance.  An  evil  pointed 
out  must  be  resolutely  attacked,  social  disabilities  must  be  swept 
away,  and  the  most  complete  equality,  compatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  society  on  a  sound  basis,  must  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  As  in  science  the  goal  of  the  discoverer  to-day  is  his 
starting  point  to-morrow,  so  the  evils  which  the  social  reformer 
finds  he  must  toil  to  remove,  though  admitting  that  human 
nature  is  incapable  of  continuous  improvement.  Every  time  we 
are  told  of  evils  that  weigh  down  great  classes,  the  hour  of 
inaction  is  past,  the  moment  of  activity  is  come.  I  know  not 
whether  man's  greatest  happiness  may  not  be  intended  by  the 
beneficent  Father  of  all  to  consist  in  trying  to  improve  the 
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condition  of  his  less  favoured  fellows,  and  if  my  surmise  is  well 
grounded,  what  signifies  it  that,  as  an  able  living  writer  has 
despondingly  said,  many  of  those  schemes  from  which  he  and 
others  expected  so  much,  such  as  the  Reform  Bills  of  1832  and 
1868,  have  accomplished  little  for  the  regeneration  and  elevation 
of  the  working  classes  ?  the  striving  to  do  good  must  bring 
happiness,  and  in  the  path  of  duty  true  joy  is  always  found- 
What  social  reformers  and  philanthropists  have  from  time  to 
time  said  of  the  horrors  amidst  which  many  of  the  working 
classes  live  must  compel  us  to  put  forth  redoubled  efforts,  and 
force  us,  for  example,  to  remove  fever  nests  and  filthy  hovels, 
although  their  miserable  inhabitants  are  not  conscious  of  their 
degradation.  We  have  a  sacred  trust,  and  we  dare  not  shrink 
from  it.  As  soon  as  we  know  how,  we  are  bound  to  check 
preventable  disease,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  men  to  live  out 
their  days  in  health  and  plenty,  though  possibly  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  and  contentment  may  seem  to  be  little 
increased  thereby.  It  is  our  duty  to  inculcate  the  highest  tone 
of  honour  and  the  purest  form  of  religion,  and  the  All  Wise  will 
not  exonerate  us  if  we  fail  in  doing  all  we  can. 

The  aggregation  of  myriads  in  great  cities,  the  squalor  of  their 
homes,  the  hopelessness  of  their  surroundings,  the  miseries  of 
never  seeing  the  health-giving  country  in  its  glorious  solitudes, 
these  are  the  evils  we  are  called  upon  to  remedy  as  much  as 
circumstances  will  admit.  But  the  social  reformer  alone  can  do 
little.  He  must  labour  in  conjunction  with  the  minister  of  the 
gospel,  the  instructor  of  the  young,  the  political  economist,  and 
the  sanitary  reformer.  The  Act  of  Parliament  making  education 
compulsory  must  be  supplemented  by  the  teachings  of  those 
whose  glorious  privilege  it  is  to  remind  the  world  that  after  this 
life  comes  another,  of  which  the  present  is  only  a  part.  The  Bill 
giving  town  councils  power  to  remove  squalid  courts  and  filthy 
alleys  must  be  assisted  in  its  operation  by  wise  guides,  telling 
the  poor  how  to  keep  new  and  better  houses  comfortable  and 
pure.  The  warnings  of  medical  officers  of  health  must  be  re- 
ceived by  men  who  can  understand  and  appreciate  what  is  being 
attempted  on  their  behalf.  It  is  a  narrow  view  of  the  social 
problems  of  our  age  to  suppose  that  a  few  great  reforms  will 
make  the  masses  and  the  dominant  classes  happy  and  prosperous. 
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The  great  reforms  of  the  past  have  not  been  sufficient,  and  those 
of  the  present  and  the  future  will  be  disappointing,  unless  by 
their  continued  action  on  the  understandings  and  hearts  of  all 
they  raise  the  nation,  and  give  all,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
loftier  conceptions  of  life,  higher  aims,  and  greater  peace  of  mind. 
Let  us  not  fancy  that  Public  Health  Acts,  or  Education  Bills,  or 
Co-operation,  or  Permissive  Bills,  or  any  other  scheme,  alone 
or  altogether,  will  suffice.  The  problems  of  life  are  terribly 
difficult,  and  for  their  elucidation  ripe  knowledge  and  immense 
labour  are  needed.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  solemn  and 
affecting  in  the  death-scene  of  that  stern  though  grand  Calvinist, 
Mr.  Leyburn,  as  described  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  " '  Catherine/ 
exclaimed  the  dying  clergyman,  '  life  is  harder,  the  narrow  way 
narrower  than  ever.  I  die ' — and  memory  caught  still  the  piteous, 
long-drawn  breath  by  which  the  voice  was  broken — '  in  much, 
much  perplexity  about  many  things.  You  have  a  clear  mind, 
an  iron  will.  Strengthen  the  others.  Bring  them  safe  to  the 
day  of  account.'  (  Yes,'  she  answered,  '  father,  with  God's  help, 
oh !  with  God's  help.' "  Again,  continues  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
in  the  same  remarkable,  though  unsatisfactory,  and  to  many  most 
painful  work,  u  The  Ritualist  may  glory  in  the  discomfiture 
of  an  Erastian  bishop  :  what  Christian  dare  parade  ten  years 
of  love  to  God  and  man  ? "  but  may  I  not  add,  who  but  the 
Christian  would  devote  himself  to  the  ungrudging  service  of 
mankind  in  the  Master's  spirit  ? 

If  I  read  aright  the  utterances  of  profound  thinkers,  I  believe 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  endorse  the  view  I  have  in  this 
and  in  many  other  articles  taken;  and  I  find  that  many  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  mine  repeat  in  their  private  letters  what 
in  public  they  often  state — that  the  very  abundance  of  the 
labours  of  the  past  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  still  larger  debt  to 
discharge.  We  are  the  heirs  of  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  and 
we  know  better  than  our  predecessors  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
before  us ;  with  more  to  do  there  is  a  still  more  urgent  call  to  lose 
no  time  in  beginning  the  work — its  completion  our  descendants 
must  take  in  hand  and  try  to  compass.  No,  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  our  countrymen  is  not  easy ;  it 
requires  the  co-operation  of  philanthropists  and  reformers,  and 
among  them  the  leaders  of  .sanitary  science  occupy  a  leading 
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position ;  it  demands  the  unselfish,  loving,  ungrudging  co-opera- 
tion of  an  enlightened  clergy,  emancipated  from  the  detestable, 
worn-out  rags  of  prejudice  and  narrowness.  The  field  is  vast 
enough  to  enlist  all  the  workers  and  to  fill  all  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  age ;  but  one  class  cannot  do  without  another,  and  unless 
all  pull  together  the  unaided  exertions  of  one  body  of  reformers 
will  accomplish  little.  Infidelity  is  growing,  population  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  disintegration  of  classes, 
especially  in  the  largest  towns,  is  going  on  apace.  Never  was 
there  more  to  do,  never  was  it  better  known  how  to  work, 
and — alas  !  that  I  should  have  to  say  it — perhaps  never  were 
un-Christian  class  distinctions  pushed  to  more  unjustifiable 
extremes,  and  never  were  religious  conflicts  more  formidable 
obstacles. 

ALFKED  J.  H.  CRESPI. 


AFTEK  LUNCHEON. 


By  ETHEL  COXON. 

They  three,  two  men  and  a  woman,  were  in  a  boat  on  the  river, 
under  the  shades  of  Mapledurham,  where  the  July  sun  was 
sifted  through  the  leaves  in  a  delicious  tangle  of  light  and 
shadow.  Two  of  the  party  were  man  and  wife,  the  third  was 
the  husband's  chosen  friend,  whom  his  wife  had  adopted  also, 
therein  displaying  the  mingled  wisdom  and  docility  of  her  sex. 
They  were  all  three  at  that  happy  period  of  our  mortal  life, 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  which  is  the  best  for  enjoy- 
ment as  it  is  the  best  for  work ;  when  both  past  and  future 
seem  ours,  and  the  present  satisfies  us  as  it  never  does  before  or 
afterwards.  What  their  names  were  is  no  great  matter,  but 
they  were  such  as  accorded  with  the  summer,  and  the  flow  of 
the  river,  fitly  and  sweetly.  Let  Delia  and  Strephon  serve  as 
echoes  of  those  of  the  married  lovers,  and  their  friend's  identity 
be  hidden  under  the  pastoral  alias  of  Corin,  albeit  King's  Bench 
Walk  knew  him  better  than  Arcady;  and  Delia  and  Strephon 
flitted  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  age,  under 
the  trees  of  Hyde  Park,  instead  of  in  the  forest  of  Arden  or  the 
vale  of  Tempe.  They  were  Londoners,  and  so  understood  the 
art  of  enjoying  the  country,  as  at  the  present  moment,  when 
twin  pairs  of  sculls  had  borne  them  swiftly  down  the  stream 
from  leafy  Pangbourne,  under  the  midday  sun,  till  fair  quiet  and 
sweet  rest,  cool  viands  and  flowing  cups,  seemed  well  earned. 
Wherefore  had  they  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  bank  and  feasted; 
and  now  with  lobster  salad  discussed,  champagne  flask  half- 
empty,  and  strawberries  at  hand,  they  held  sweet  converse 
together,  while  the  blue  rings  of  cigarette  smoke  drifted  lazily 
up  above  Corin's  head,  where  he  lay  stretched  luxuriously  among 
cushions  at  the  prow;  and  a  like  soothing  influence  diverted 
Strephon,  from  what  Delia  was  wont  to  declare  was  his  favourite 
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amusement, — the  contradiction  of  any  opinion  she  happened  to 
express. 

They  had  discoursed  of  many  things,  but  of  none  that  were 
not  suggested  by  the  stream  which  bore  them  on  its  wide 
and  shining  tide, — of  Spenser's  "  Prothalainion,"  and  Arnold's 
"  Thyrsis,"  of  Wilkes  and  Medmenham,  of  Rosamond  and  Godstow, 
of  Walpole  and  Woffington,  Strawberry  Hill  and  Teddington 
Almshouses,  and  of  many  other  memories  of  Father  Thames. 
For  the  river  was  dear  and  familiar  to  all  the  three — as  wedded 
into  their  lives  as  it  is  into  those  of  many  among  us ;  and  its 
honour  and  its  associations  from  Oxford  to  Westminster  seeming 
woven  like  a  silver  ribbon  into  the  green  wreath  of  England's 
history,  the  rosy  garland  of  England's  song. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  looking  up  at  the  thick  glades  above 
them,  they  fell  a-talking  of  Pope  and  his  friends,  the  stately 
richly  dowered  ladies  who  had  once  dwelt  in  the  great  house 
beyond  those  trees, — maidens  of  the  old  faith,  sterner  and  prouder 
than  most  of  their  sex  were  in  those  facile  times,  yet  whose 
names  bear  even  now  a  certain  austere  fragrance,  akin  to  the 
perfume  of  the  lavender  and  rosemary  that  still  flourish  in 
the  garden  which  once  was  theirs — Martha  and  Theresa  Blount. 

But  this  innocent  subject  aroused  Strephon  from  his  repose; 
he  snuffed  the  battle  from  afar ;  and,  lighting  a  fresh  cigarette, 
he  observed,  as  he  threw  the  end  of  the  old  one  into  the  water, 
"  It's  no  use  talking  about  Pope  to  Delia.  She  can't  bear  him. 
Women  never  can." 

Delia  (with  dignity).  If  you  mean  I  can't  bear  his  "  Charac- 
ters of  Women  "  and  wouldn't  think  of  reading  the  "  Dunciad," 
you  are  quite  right.  But  I  wonder  which  of  us  knows  the 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  best !  Try. 

Strephon.  Boh !  that's  only  because  in  youth  you  had  to  get 
it  up  for  the  Oxford  local  exam.  Of  such  stuff  is  feminine  culture 
made.  Ask  Corin  if  he  ever  met  the  woman  who  appreciated 
Pope. 

Covin.  I  can't  say  ;  the  only  lady  with  whom  I  ever  conversed 
on  the  subject  objected,  like  Delia,  to  his  ethics  in  regard  to  women  ; 
but  I  found  her  opinion  was  grounded  on  the  impression  that  he 
was  responsible  for  certain  lines  extolling  the  fitness  of  the 
perfect  woman  "  to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer." 
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Strephon,  My  wife  isn't  quite  as  bad  as  that;  she  does  know 
her  Shakespeare,  though  she  is  ignorant  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man." 

Covin.  Well,  if  you  push  me  to  it,  I  own  that  meritorious 
composition  is  quite  as  unknown  to  me  as  it  can  be  to  Delia. 
The  only  work  of  Pope's  I  ever  really  knew  and  enjoyed  was  his 
"Homer,"  wThen  I  was  a  boy.  It  is  out  of  the  fashion  to  say 
so  now,  of  course,  and  Popes  Homer  is  not  Homer,  but  all 
the  same  it  remains  a  delightful  poem. 

Strephon.    What,  Corin  among  the  Philistines  ! 

Covin.  Goliath  was  a  big  man.  I  never  saw  it  was  any  fault 
of  his  that  young  David's  stone  was  slung  so  straight.  Decry 
passages  like  "As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night"  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  you  shall  not  win  me  from  the  fat  brown 
volumes  adorned  with  Flaxman's  outlines,  which  were  treasure 
trove  to  me  in  the  old  library  at  home,  and  made  Hector  and 
Achilles  living  heroic  realities,  long  before  Homer  became  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  the  learning  of  Greek.  I  wonder  whether 
Lang's  prose,  faithful  crib  though  it  be,  gives  as  much  pleasure 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  as  Pope's  much-mocked,  much- 
abused  flow  of  smooth  verse  did  to  the  generations  before  them  ? 

Strephon.  Oh  !  well,  if  you  hold  that  the  chief  duty  of  a 
translator  of  Homer  is  to  provide  a  fitting  sequel  to  "Mother 
Goose  " 

Delia.  Do  you  know  we  are  drifting  into  a  discussion  on  the 
right  method  of  translating  Homer.  I  see  it  looming  in  the 
distance.  Let  us  keep  to  Pope.  I  do  think  it  is  that  eternal 
flow  of  his  verse,  the  monotonous  rise  and  fall,  which  prevents 
one  from  reading  him  nowadays,  quite  as  much  as  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  range. 

Stvephon.  There  is  the  true  woman  as  critic.  "  The  narrow- 
ness of  his  range ! "  when  she  has  owned  she  is  practically 
unacquainted  with  his  work !  It  is  more  that  his  tune  was  so 
easy  to  catch  that  I  complain  of  it.  It  is  pleasant  enough  in 
itself,  but  one  seems  to  hear  the  echoes  of  all  his  imitators,  and 
it  is  that  which  wearies  one.    As  Cowper  said,  Pope 

"  Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art, 
And  every  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart." 

Covin.  Do  you  know,  Strephon,  I  doubt  if  that  be  quite  a 
fair  criticism — at  all  events,  so  far  as  it  implies  a  fault  in  Pope. 
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The  poet  of  our  own  day  is  always  comparatively  easy  to  imitate 
— well  or  ill.    You  know  Tennyson's  fable — 

"  Most  can  raise  the  flower  now  ; 
All  have  got  the  seed  "  1 

Neither  you  nor  I,  which  now  behold  these  present  days,  would 
find  it  as  easy  to  imitate  even  the  outward  manner  of  Pope  as 
we  should  that  of  Swinburne  or  Browning. 
Strephon.    Question  ? 

Covin.  Pictures,  you  know,  should  always  be  engraved  or 
caricatured  in  the  painter's  lifetime;  and  I  doubt  if  Corney 
Grain  would  mimic  a  gigue  of  Haydn's  or  a  melody  of 
Rameau's  as  effectively  as  he  can  a  song  of  Tosti's,  or  a  duet  of 
Brahm's. 

Strephon.  Am  I  to  gather  from  that,  that  you  believe  it  is 
in  the  power  of  most  people,  who  have  had  a  certain  amount 
of  practise  in  writing  verse,  to  imitate  the  manner  of  the  poets 
of  their  own  day  ? 

Covin.  I  should  say  rather,  as  experience  proves,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  rhymester  to  avoid  it.  Why,  every  first  book 
of  verses  you  meet  is  a  collection  of  tentative  efforts  in  the 
various  measures  of  the  masters,  whose  melodies  ring  in  the  head 
of  the  boy  who  has  read  them.  When  he  beats  his  music  out  for 
himself  he  will  find  his  own  tune,  but  what  time  "he  sows  his 
wild  oats  in  same  verse  "  it  is  easier  to  borrow  another's  concord 
of  sweet  sounds  without  further  trouble. 

Strephon.  There  is  some  truth  in  that;  you  can't  help 
imitating  the  last  author  you  read  and  admired — I  mean  I 
can't ;  and  as  the  authors  of  our  own  day  are  the  nearest 
influence  on  most  of  us,  it  is  they  we  imitate  most  frequently 
and  instinctively. 

Covin.  Let's  try  what  we  three  can  do  in  the  way  of  im- 
promptu mimicry.  It  will  be  rather  a  joke  to  see  what  far-off 
echoes  will  awaken  within  us  without  the  volumes  by  us  to 
refer  to,  and  so  twist  the  poet's  whole  scheme  to  an  alien 
meaning. 

Delia.    Oh,  do  let's  try  !    Have  we  enough  pencils  ? 

Strephon  (faintly).    I  hate  paper  games. 
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Corin.    Nonsense ;  if  your  wife  wishes  it.    We  will  only  try 
scraps ;  it  is  too  hot  to  attempt  long  strings  of  verses. 
Delia.    Do,  Strephon,  please. 

Strephon.  Et  tu,  Bruta !  And  after  lunch,  too  !  Well,  hand 
over  one  half  of  that  pencil  you  are  hacking  into  two.  Happy 
thought !  there's  no  paper. 

Corin.  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you.  There  is  a  large  and 
magnificent  note-book  in  the  pocket  of  my  blazer,  a  birthday 
gift  from  my  sister.  Why  will  sisters  insist  on  presenting  one 
with  portly  MS.  volumes  and  portfolios.  They  call  them  letter- 
cases,  which  stick  out  one's  breast  pockets  !  I  slipped  it  into 
this  jacket  the  other  day,  as  a  fitting  shrine  for  some  trout-flies 
I  bought  at  Walton ;  but  I  will  sacrifice  every  one  of  its  hot- 
pressed  pages  rather  than  that  Delia  should  be  disappointed  of 
her  game,  or  you  be  allowed  to  relapse  into  mental  sloth. 

Strephon.  So  be  it;  only  mind,  I  stipulate  for  brevity,  and 
also  for  no  direct  parodies  of  any  particular  poem.  We  must 
only  aim  at  imitating  the  manner,  and  apparently  the  thought,  of 
a  poet;  not  try  to  make  his  phrases  and  rhymes  bear  another 
and  degraded  meaning,  the  poorest  form  of  parody.  No  meaning 
at  all  is  the  thing  to  aim  at. 

Delia.    Very  well.    Whom  shall  we  take  to  begin  with  ? 

Corin.  Modesty  was  always  my  foible.  I  choose  Browning 
for  my  model. 

Delia.    And  so  will  I. 

Strephon.  St.  Phoebus  preserve  us — in  such  weather  as  this  ! 
Paulo  minora  canamus  !  Mine  be  a  cool  and  summery  example 
— Austin  Dobson. 

Delia.    But  I  don't  know  how  to  begin. 

Strephon.  Don't  think  about  it !  Our  best  motto  is  the 
reverse  of  the  duchess'.  Take  care  of  the  sounds,  and  the  sense 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

[  There  is  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Strephon  finishes  first. 
He  leans  back,  and  contemplates  his  companions  with 
a  look  of  pity  and  amusement,  especially  noting  the 
pucker  on  his  wife's  forehead.  As  she  finishes  with  a 
sigh — 

Strephon.    Place  aux  dames.    You  first,  Madam  Delia. 
Delia.    No,  indeed.  Please,  Corin,  you  begin  if  Strephon  won't. 
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Covin  (reads) : — 

This  is  the  truth— let  the  world  judge  us  both 

And  pass  along  ;  what  is't  to  you  and  me, 

Who,  having  found  a  banquet  in  the  heat 

Sleep  over  it,  while  others,  lean  and  starved 

Glance  from  afar  and  eovet  our  fat  mine  ? 

This  is  that  world,  and  here  stand  I  and  you, 

One  within  one,  no  two  dividing  us, 

The  inmost  secret  of  that  great  world  won — 

No  pay,  no  debt  ;  acquittal  or  release, 

A  perfect  calm.    Let  rage  the  storm  outside 

80  we  know  nought  ;  look  how  our  memories  stand. 

When  life  is  past  the  future  counts  the  game, 

A  great  calm  reckoning  of  a  thought  which  died 

Scarce  satisfied,  though  in  itself  complete. 

Let  it  be  so.    Oh  !  how  I  love  you — love. 

Strephon.  Isn't  that  rather  near  a  direct  imitation  of  bits  of 
In  a  Balcony  ? 

Covin.  I  don't  think  it  is  unjustifiably  so  by  our  rules. 
There  is  one  slight  difference,  that  in  that  wonderful  poem  at 
each  fresh  reading  the  verse  unfolds  ever  yet  more  meaning  ;  the 
words  seem  to  grow  more  supple  and  responsive  to  the  sense, 
whereas  in  my  parody  

Strephon.  The  sounds  have  not  taken  care  of  the  sense.  Now, 
Delia,  it  is  your  turn. 

Delia.    Oh  dear  ! 

The  sales  had  begun  ; 

The  counters  were  crowded 

And  clouded  and  shrouded 

With  silks  like  the  sun. 

A  woman  turned,  longing, 

Where  others  were  thronging  ; 

Her  purse  was  outrun. 

If  this  still  were  done, 

Why,  where  then  were  credit, 

If  nobody  fed  it 

With  dot  and  go  one  1  " 

Strephon.  Oh,  madam,  wife,  what  a  feminine  echo,  and  what 
false  morality  !    Corin's  was  nearer  to  the  mark. 

Corin.  Still  Delia's  is  recognisable,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
approach  even  Browning's  manner.  It  is  so  various,  and  even 
if  it  ever  seems  stretched  out  of  shape,  it  is  from  the  weight  and 
amplitude  of  the  thought  it  holds. 

32  s 
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Delia.    We  haven't  heard  yours  yet,  Strep hon. 
Strephon.    It  will  not  take  you  long. 

A  roseleaf  and  a  rigadoon, 

A  scented  air  of  kisses, 

A  straying  underneath  the  moon, 

With  muslin-frocked  misses. 

An  inkpot  deftly  rhymed  with  hot  ; 

Girl,  curl,  and  twirl  together  ; 

And  happy  is  the  singer's  lot 

Who  rhymes  in  summer  weather. 

Delia.  It  wants  distinction,  Strephon.  You  haven't  touched 
his  elegance  or  his  pathos. 

Strephon.  u  Heaven's  last  best  gift."  What  a  thing  it  is  to 
have  a  wife  to  extol  one's  efforts  !  Now,  even  Corin,  who  knew 
me  years  before  you  did,  Delia,  would  not  have  dared  to  say 
that  to  me. '  If  he  isn't  beginning  again  !  No,  that  isn't  fair. 
I  shall  have  to  do  timekeeper.  We'll  start  together.  Choose  your 
moments,  please. 

Corin.  Let  me  just  finish  this,  that's  a  good  fellow.  I  sha'n't 
be  a  minute.    Do  you  recognise  it  ?  (Reads.) 

From  the  inmost  pulse  of  our  desire, 
From  the  knowledge  of  the  common  way, 
Learn  we  still  on  levels  to  aspire, 
See  by  twilight  better  than  by  day  ; 

Find  in  calm  a  deeper  joy  than  rapture, 
Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  a  feast. 
Could  we  but  own  Goethe's  secret  capture, 
Win  from  vulgar  gladness  our  release. 

Delia.    Poems  by  A.    Why  don't  you  try,  Clough  ? 
Strephon.    Do,  Corin,  and  I  will  enter  into  the  lists  with  you. 
Corin,    Very  well.    Who  will  you  choose  this  time,  Delia  ? 
Delia.    Mrs.  Browning  ;  I  may  succeed  better  with  a  woman. 
Strephon.    Time's  up.   Corin  hasn't  quite  finished.   You  begin, 
Delia. 

Delia.  So  the  woman  heart  within  us 

Hides  the  truth  we  dare  not  speak ; 
And  that  worldlings  may  not  win  us 
Still  we  find  resource  in  Greek. 
Through  the  ether  nynipholeptic, 
And  the  chrism  which  controls, 
Pass  to  trances  cataleptic, 
And  the  goal  of  crowned  souls. 
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Stvephon.  May  I  venture  to  hint  that  the  fifth  and  seventh 
lines  are  a  false  rhyme  ? 

Delia.  I  know  it,  but  I  would  not  give  up  ray  "nympholeptic." 
It  is  such  a  blessed  word. 

Covin.  Alien  to  Mesopotamia ;  but  it  was  a  pity  you  couldn't 
bring  in  hyaline.    Will  you  read  now,  Strephon  ? 

Strephon.    After  you. 

Covin. 

On,  on  the  strain,  but  who  shall  gain 
A  knowledge  larger  than  his  own  1 
Who  sit  in  peace,  nor  wish  release, 
While  all  around  him  brothers  groan  1 

The  keystone  mark,  though  all  be  dark, 
The  amber  torrent  foams  and  swirls, 
And  overhead  the  night  is  sped, 
While  in  the  cast  the  dawn  unfurls. 

We  none  know  quite  what  is  the  right, 
Or  whether  two  and  two  make  four ; 
The  while  we  strive  they  yield  us  five, 
But  robbing  us,  enlarge  earth's  store." 

Stvephon.  Odd;  I  took  quite  a  different  line.  Now,  Delia, 
don't  you  revenge  yourself  on  my  mock  hexameters  in  return 
for  my  detection  of  your  false  rhyme. 

Delia.    I'm  not  equal  to  it. 

Stvephon.  You  are  quite  equal  to  setting  Corin  on  to  do  it. 
Here  they  are — 

Well,  if,  my  friend,  I  should  write  and  tell  you  of  earth  and  of  heaven, 
Question  the  Stagyrite's  Ethics  as  well  as  the  sum  of  hotel  bills, 
Backward  to  woodlands  of  Bagley.  and  forward  perchance  to  the  Woolsack — 
These  are  the  aspects  of  life  which  till  now  were  before  and  behind  me. 
Now,  do  I  say,  Oh,  my  friend  ?  and  who  can  know  ought  of  his  being, 
Whether  he's  on  the  right  track,  or  if  on  the  wrong  one,  mistaken 
Still  in  pursuing  its  course,  and  so  at  the  end  be  discovered 
Only  a  circle  describing,  which  right  or  left  taken  but  leads  us 
Bound  and  round  after  our  nose,  as  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  the  donkey  1 
******* 

Still  she  is  nice,  very  nice ;  as  you  would  say,  "  awfully  jolly." 

(But  as  you  know  well  of  old  I  hate  that  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 

Aye,  and  of  Wordsworth  too,  should  suffer  at  my  lips  defilement.) 

Slender  her  waist,  and  her  foot,  when  seen  'neath  its  kirtle  of  scarlet — 

She  likes  red  and  French  grey,  her  sister  magenta  and  lemon — 

Well,  to  describe  it  aright,  I  must  turn  to  the  Greeks  and  the  ancients — 

Yes,  old  Theocritus  knew— to  me  it  is  all  of  a  muddle. 
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Covin.    Who's  imitating  now  directly  the  Amours  de  Voyage  ? 

Strephon.  Yes,  but  no  one  passage.  I  hold  myself  void  of 
offence.  But  I  am  tired  of  the  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue. 
I  shall  have  a  shot  at  Swinburne, — the  reformed  and  respectable 
Swinburne,  of  course. 

Covin.  I  shall  cap  you  with  Rossetti  then.  Will  you  complete 
the  trio,  Mrs,  Strephon,  by  attempting  Miss  Rossetti  ? 

Delia.    I  will  try. 

(After  a  pause.) 
Strephon,    Hearken  unto  me,  oh,  my  comrades. 

Oh,  violet-crowned  vision  victorious  ! 
'  Oh,  teacher  of  thunderous  tone  ! 

Oh,  city,  king's  daughter  all  glorious  ! 

Lo  !  thou  and  our  master  are  one. 
For  his  are  the  lips  which  have  taught  us 

A  song  more  resplendent  than  thine  ; 
Which  out  of  the  lion  have  brought  us 
A  honey  divine. 

He,  first  of  thy  children  of  thunder, 

Whose  trump  is  from  Marathon  blown, 
Standn  silent  to  hearken  in  wonder 

A  mightier  voice  than  his  own. 
Your  Sophocles  faints  in  his  sweetness, 

The  honey-lipped  laughs,  glad  and  wild, 
Abashed  before  Hugo's  completeness, 
Embracing  a  child. 

Corin.    Bravo,  Strephon !    There  is  no  mistaking  that. 
Strephon.    Is  it  a  bribe,  that  compliment  to  disarm  me  before 
yours  ?    I  only  hope  it  isn't  as  long  as  Rose  Mary. 
Corin.    No  ;  'tis  brief,  my  lord. 

A  slow  sad  kiss 

Through  the  wan  depths  of  thought  meandering, 
And  all  the  wood,  is  pain ; 

And  through  the  leaves  all  weak  winds  wandering 
Sob  to  my  lone  soul,  this— 

"  Oh  !  art  thou  fain 
Backward  to  cast  the  gaze  of  thy  desire, 
Yet  find  no  bliss — 
Only  a  gleam  of  feeble  flickering  fire, 
Which  lights  the  past  in  vain  ? " 

Strephon.    The  echo  of  D.  G.  R.  is  unmistakable,  and  yet  I 

can't  place  it. 
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Delia.  It  is  more  like  The  Stream's  Secret  and  Love's 
Xocticrne  than  the  more  popular  poems. 

Corin.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  in  scribbling  off  these  scraps 
of  mimicry  without  reflection  

Sirephon.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  the  very  gist  was, 
they  should  be  reflections  

Corin.  Exactly;  and  they  reflect  whatever  aspect  of  the  poet 
has  consciously  or  unconsciously  impressed  itself  on  our  minds. 

Strephon.  Or  is  uppermost  in  our  memories.  Now,  Delia, 
the  court  waits.  What)  two  !  Oh,  you  unconscionable  young 
woman ! 

Delia.  I  am  so  sorry,  Strephon.  I  had  just  finished  one 
when  a  better  idea  came  into  my  head.    This  is  the  first — 

A  wild  wet  wave  on  a  wintry  noon. 

Oceans  of  love  for  you  and  me  ; 

A  wild  wet  cloud  o'er  a  swooning  moon, 

And  what  will  our  parting  be  ? 
Heart,  are  you  battered  and  broken  and  torn  ? 
And  oh  !  the  parting  'twixt  you  and  me  ! 
A  gold  coin  bent,  and  a  soul  forespent, 

And  a  blank  white  misery. 

Strephon.    Not  so  bad  ;  try  again. 

Delia.  Poppies,  rue,  and  churchyard  dust 

For  a  couch  outspread, 
Roses  ruined,  run  to  rust, 

Rest  for  a  head, 
Soft  as  swan,  soft  silk,  and  lawn 

Of  a  queen's  white  bed  ; 
And  the  lark  shall  sing  at  dawn 

Dirges  for  the  dead. 

Strephon.   You  are  developing,  Delia.  What  do  you  say,  Corin  ? 

Corin.  That  it  is  really  pretty,  but  comes  too  near  sadness 
for  parody.  It  needs  very  little  to  make  it  a  real  dirge ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  rather  suggested  by  Fletcher  than  by  Miss 
Kossetti. 

Strephon.    How  is  that,  Delia  ? 

Delia.  I  can't  say ;  but  it  is  curious  Corin  should  notice  it, 
for  somehow,  when  I  was  writing  it,  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  MaioVs  Tragedy. 

Corin.    Ah,  but  that 

Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse. 
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Strephon.  Stop !  Don't  spoil  our  game  by  reminding  us 
of  the  sound  of  bright  Apollo's  lute  strung  with  his  hair.  By- 
and-by,  when  the  crescent  moon  hangs  in  the  sky  over  the  pale 
hay  fields  and  the  dark  trees,  and  the  memory  of  the  sunset 
lingers  in  the  west,  we  will  drink  of  the  wine  once  pressed  from 
the  clusters  which  sprang  wherever  trod  the  feet  of  those 
frequenters  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  Delia's  guitar  is  hidden 
under  the  seat,  and  she  gives  us  "Drink  to  me  only,"  and  the 
"  Passionate  Shepherd,"  and  "  Roses,  their  sharp  spines  being 
gone."  Though  that  time  tarry,  wait  for  it;  it  shall  surely  come. 
Do  either  of  you  know  that  we  have  neglected  Tennyson  ? 
Suppose  you  two  try  your  best,  and  I  will  judge  between  you. 

Delia.  No,  indeed,  you  don't  shirk  your  work  that  way. 
Take  up  your  pencil. 

Strephon.    "  Quoth  the  Raven,  never  more." 

Covin.  You  have  spoken  your  own  sentence,  as  the  kings  are 
wont  to  say  in  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales;  be  it  yours  to  mimic 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Strephon.    Suppose  I  resist. 

Gorin.  Then  we  will  each  write  a  whole  idyll  and  read  them 
to  you.    Or  I  will  attempt  an  historical  drama. 

Strephon.  Spare  me ;  it  is  too  terrible.  I  submit.  {After  a 
few  minutes.)    Are  you  ready,  Delia  ? 

Delia.    Yes,  if  you  are. 

As  when  in  June,  a  maiden  all  arose 
With  flush  of  petal  silk  and  thorny  crest, 
May  haply  spring  into  the  yielding  curves, 
The  large  embraces  of  the  proud  barouche  ; 
So  she,  gowned  radiant  in  the  summer  green, 
Leapt  with  a  sudden  flash  into  the  sea, 
And  all  the  shores  re-echoed  to  the  sea 
A  waste  sad  cry,  forlorn,  forlorn,  forlorn  ; 
And  all  the  seas  re-echoed  to  the  shore 
A  faint,  far  sound,  farewell,  farewell,  farewell. 

Strephon.  The  end  is  better  than  the  beginning,  says  the  critic. 
Gorin.    What  is  his  verdict  on  this? 

And  if  the  days  which  we  deplore 

Were  rounded  fair  and  new  again, 
And  death  and  grief  for  evermore 

Removed  afar  from  lives  of  men. 
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What  were  the  gain  if  broadcloth  still 
Maintained  its  ancient  price  and  worth  1 

The  ledger  and  the  cotton  mill 

( 'rushed  down  poetic  hearts  on  earth  ? 

What  small  avail  to  toil  and  sing  ? 

And  whose  the  chance  to  sulk  or  play  ? 
We  can  but  wait  till  night  shall  bring 

The  promise  of  a  larger  day. 

Until  a  brighter  sun  arise 

Which  nobler  men  may  hail  a  star, 
And  none  a  cankered  peace  shall  prize, 

The  golden  aeon  crowned  by  war. 

Delia.  It  hints  at  one  mood  of  Tennyson,  and  all  the  bettter 
for  your  not  having  used  the  In  Memoriam  metre.  It  is  more 
difficult  than  mine  was. 

Stvephon.  You  are  more  polite,  Delia,  to  him  than  you  are  to 
me ;  still  you  must  be  silent  now,  while  I  cleanse  my  stuffed 
bosom  of  this  perilous  stuff,  which  your  command  compels  me  to 
inflict  on  you. 

In  the  far-lit  and  far-off  to-morrow, 
Apart  from  these  tremulous  times, 
As  borne  on  a  burden  of  sorrow 
I  hear  the  recurrence  of  rhymes — 
Kecurrent  and  resonant  rhymes — 
And  I  haven't  a  notion  I  borrow 
Another  bard's  pitiful  chimes, 
Although  I  may  seek  in  my  sorrow 
A  dole  of  his  dimes. 

Covin.  Characteristic,  at  all  events,  as  to  motive.  Suppose, 
as  a  wind  up,  we  give  each  other  the  name  of  a  writer  to  parody. 

Strephon.  I  am  agreeable,  as  long  as  it  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  effect  of  your 
verses  or  my  own  exertions,  but  I  feel  on  me  a  powerful  desire  to 
sleep.  Here,  Corin,  tackle  that.  Hands  him  a  slip  of  paper, 
with  a  name  on  it. 

Covin.  Oscar  Wilde  !  Oh,  all  right ;  I  only  wish  I  could 
catch  the  grace  of  <£  Requiescat "  or  the  dignity  and  power  of 
"  Ave,  Imperatrix  !  "    Here  is  one  for  you  in  return. 

Strephon.    J ulian  Sturgis  !    I  don't  know  his  verse. 

Delia. — Oh  yes,  Strephon  !  You  liked  all  those  songs  in 
Little  Comedies  so  much. 

Covin.    You  used  to  quote  him  often  enough  once  upon  a  time, 
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if  I  am  right  in  crediting  him  with  some  very  charming  Heine-like 
sequences  of  songs  which  appeared  in  Blackivood  some  years 
ago,  and  which  you  were  apt  to  quote — your  wife  must  forgive 
me — whenever  Miss  Delia  was  cold  to  }^ou,  or  you  expected  to 
meet  her  at  a  dance  and  were  disappointed,  or  you  fancied  she 
might  like  some  one  else  better,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
Delia.    Was  he  ever  so  humble  ? 

Strephon.  Certainly  not;  and  you  are  not  to  believe  him. 
Oh  !  I  remember  those  little  poems  well ;  they  were  very  dainty 
and  charming,  especially  one  cynical  one  about  a  marriage  of 
convenience,  beginning — 

My  lady's  the  lily  of  ladyhood, 

and  ending — 

For  her  be  dozens  of  buttoned  gloves, 
And  dozens  of  sweet  champagne, 
But  never  the  least  of  all  the  loves 
To  come  at  her  call  again. 

The  sad  and  the  bitter  are  blended  charmingly  in  it.  It  is  like 
a  lemon  squash  made  with  tonic  water.  Well,  I  accept  the 
challenge,  but  Delia  mustn't  be  idle.  I  will  set  her  a  task,  verses 
after  the  fashion  of  an  old  idol  of  her  youth — F.  W.  Myers. 

Covin.  You  need  not  say  of  her  youth.  Was  there  not  a  time 
when  we  all — we  who  were  young  somewhere  in  the  seventies — 
felt  the  influence  ?  I  don't  know  how  the  fever  began,  but  it  ran 
high  when  we  were  in  our  teens.  There  was  scarce  a  youth  or 
maiden  who  read  verse  at  all  who  could  not  read  you  any 
number  of  stanzas  from  St.  Paul.  It  was  a  brief  madness ;  but  1 
wonder  how  many  boyish  poems,  or  the  form  thereof,  Mr.  Myers 
was  responsible  for  ?    The  metre  was  very  fascinating. 

Strephon.  Why  don't  you  write  and  not  talk  ?  Delia  is  too 
well  trained  to  listen  to  your  championship  of  her  against  her 
husband. 

[^1  short  silence  ensues.'] 
Strephon.    Oscar  Wilde  first. 
Covin.    The  title  is 

Impressiveness. 
One  lamp  set  bright  amidst  the  dusk, 

A  public,  and  an  apple  stall, 
No  scent  of  rosemary  or  musk, 

An  autumn  evening — that  is  all. 
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An  evening  when  goloshes  rule, 

When  crowded  is  the  westward  'bus, 
But  singers  taught  in  Petrarch's  school 

Find  this  strange  Strand  grow  fair  for  us. 

Now  for  the  poet  of  the  Little  Comedies. 

Strephon.  I  haven't  succeeded ;  his  verses  are  singable  above 
all  things,  and  mine  are  not.  Such  as  they  are,  you  shall  have  them. 

Life  and  a  death,  which  arc  both  of  a  piece, 

Rose  petals  strewn  on  a  sandy  shore, 
Sunset  nor  moon-ray  to  bring  release, 

Foam  of  the  sea  blown  white  as  of  yore, 
Who  can  love  restore  ? 
Vain,  oh,  my  love,  as  your  lips  are  vain, 

Though  your  gold-bright  hair  be  scented  and  sweet, 
And  the  world  is  only  a  handful  of  pain, 

And  the  mocking  echoes  these  words  repeat, 
"  Brut,  sir,  or  sweet  ? " 

Covin.  I  think  I  should  have  guessed  it,  and  it  was  a  difficult 
task. 

Strephon.    Yes,  I  owe  you  one  for  it;  but  no  matter,  the  time 
will  come.    Delia,  it  is  your  turn  now. 
Delia.    I  have  only  done  one  verse. 
Strephon.    Never  mind,  let's  have  it. 

Delia.  Drifts  far  away  a  molten  splendour  golden, 

Far  to  the  barriers  of  the  purple  sea, 
Day  dying  soft,  in  sofest  arms  enfolden, 
One  star  still  set,  a  burning  guide  for  me. 

Strephon.  Thank  you,  that  is  quite  enough.  What  an  amount 
of  nonsense  we  have  managed  to  perpetuate  between  us. 

Delia  {gathering  up  the  various  sheets  of  paper,  whereon  the 
verses  are  written,  smoothing  them  out,  and  folding  them  as  she 
speaks).  It  has  been  very  amusing  though,  and  we  might  do 
better  if  we  had  more  time. 

Corin.  I  doubt  it.  Parodies  are  born  not  made.  The  causes  of 
failure  or  success  are  difficult  to  always  discern.  But  I  suspect  the 
happiest  parodies  have  always  been  impromptu.  I  am  afraid 
the  art  is  not  in  us  to  do  better,  however,  "  Die  kraft  ist  schwach 
allein  die  Lust  is  gross." 

Strephon.  It  has  been  rather  good  fun ;  but  do  you  know  it  is 
past  three  o'clock  ?  Let's  finish  the  champagne,  and  resume  our 
sculls.  You,  Delia,  take  the  ropes,  and  see  if  we  can  reach 
Sonning  in  time  for  tea.  ethel  coxon. 


AN  ACADEMY  FOE  WOMEN  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTUKY. 

By  E.  FAIRBAIRN. 

In  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much  talk  of  the  higher  education 
for  our  girls,  it  is  amusing  to  look  back  two  hundred  years  and 
see  what  a  great  thinker  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  women  stood  on  a  very 
different  level  from  what  they  do  now.  No  strong-minded 
Americans  had  started  up  to  set  sex  against  sex,  to  show  that 
the  spheres  of  the  two  sexes  are  identical,  and  to  adopt  the 
attitude  generally  of  leaders  of  a  "  strike."  Reading  or  learning 
of  any  kind  was  not  considered  necessary  for  the  gentler  sex 
in  common  life,  and  though  we  may  meet  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions  in  that  generation — for  instance,  Lady  Fanshawe, 
whose  favourite  author  we  are  told  was  Plato,  and  the  daughter 
of  John  Evelyn,  whose  death  is  touchingly  described  in  her 
father's  diary,  where  he  tells  of  her  knowledge  of  history  and 
station,  and  that  French  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  her  native 
English — yet  the  majority  could  do  little  more  than  read,  and 
few  could  even  sign  their  names.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  the  lady  readers  of  the  Spectator  thanking  the 
author  for  regarding  them  as  reasonable  creatures,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  banish  the  Mahometan  custom  which  had  too  much 
prevailed  in  the  island  of  treating  them  as  if  they  had  no 
souls.  But  though  they  were  only  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
the  desirability  of  knowing  a  little  more  than  they  did,  we  must 
say  this  much  for  them,  that  the  good  housewives  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  not  the  same  temptations  that  we  have  to  spend 
their  time  over  books.  Even  the  Tatter  and  Spectator  did  not  then 
exist,  let  alone  the  shoals  of  modern  periodicals ;  no  Mudie  catered 
for  them,  and  no  new  enthralling  books  of  travel  lay  always 
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ready  for  their  enjoyment.  Books  were  not  only  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  those  that  did  exist  expensive  and  difficult 
to  be  got  at,  but  there  were  other  reasons  why  the  literature 
of  that  age  was  not  enticing  to  a  pure-minded  woman,  even 
allowing  for  the  grosser  manners  of  the  time.  The  Restoration 
had  brought  evils  of  many  kinds  in  its  train,  and  the  lighter 
kinds  of  literature,  particularly  the  drama,  mirrored  but  too  faith- 
fully the  prevailing  coarseness  of  speech  and  depravity  of  morals. 
The  novels  also  were  principally  modelled  on  the  French  style, 
to  please  the  foreign  taste  of  the  restored  monarch  and  his 
courtiers.  In  the  higher  walks  a  few  great  names  stand  out 
pre-eminently  tall  and  stately  above  their  fellows  ;  but  they 
were  beyond  the  reach  and  understanding  of  the  women  of  the 
time. 

There  is  one  name  familiar  to  all,  neither  to  be  classed  amongst 
the  coarse  dramatists,  nor  yet  put  on  a  par  with  Bentley,  Locke, 
Newton,  and  others  of  their  stamp,  but  having  a  homely,  lovable 
sound  as  of  that  of  a  personal  friend ;  we  refer  to  Daniel  Defoe, 
known  to  the  majoritj7  only  as  the  author  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
and  that  in  itself  might  be  fame  enough  for 'one  man.  Great, 
indeed,  was  the  genius  needed  to  enable  him  to  write  such  a 
book,  one  that  fascinates  both  old  and  young,  learned  and  un- 
learned, in  whatever  station  they  may  be  ;  that  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  one  of  the  three  books  that  alone  had  been  wished 
longer  by  their  readers  (the  other  two  being  "  Don  Quixote  "  and 
the  u  Pilgrim's  Progress  ")  ;  that  is  enjoyed  in  other  countries  and 
languages  as  much  as  it  is  in  England,  even  the  most  bigoted 
lovers  of  Oriental  literature  having  confessed  that  the  adven- 
tures of  Crusoe  had  afforded  them  as  much  amusement  as  those 
of  Sinbad.  But  besides  possessing  the  unique  power  of  putting 
himself  thoroughly  in  the  place  of  the  fictitious  characters  he 
created,  and  telling  his  tale  in  such  realistic  fashion,  he  was 
a  profound  thinker  and  writer  on  almost  every  subject. 

In  his  "Essay  upon  Projects,"  published  in  1695,  characterized 
as  it  is  by  the  same  fertility  of  mind  and  whimsical  precision  of 
detail  as  his  later  works,  he  advances  the  first  germ  of  many 
schemes  which  are  only  now  being  perfected,  and  under  the 
heading  of  an  Academy  for  Women  brings  forward  his  ideas  for 
their  education. 
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He  complains  that  a  their  youth  is  spent  in  teaching  them  to 
stitch,  and  sew,  and  make  baubles,"  that  they  "are  taught  to  read 
indeed,  and  perhaps  to  write  their  names  or  so,  and  that  is  the 
height  of  a  woman's  education.  .  .  .  And  I  would  but  ask,"  he 
goes  on  indignantly,  "  any  who  slights  the  sex  for  their  under- 
standing, What  is  a  man  (a  gentleman,  I  mean)  good  for  that 
is  taught  no  more  ? "  Comparing  the  education  of  the  one  sex 
with  the  other,  he  wonders  how  mankind  can  upbraid  women 
with  folly  when  it  is  only  the  error  of  the  inhuman  custom  that 
hinders  them  being  made  wiser,  and  considers  that  the  wonder 
was  that  they  were  conversible  at  all,  since  they  were  only 
beholden  to  natural  parts  for  all  their  knowledge. 

"  The  soul  is  placed  in  the  body  like  a  rough  diamond,  and  must  be  polished, 
or  the  lustre  of  it  will  never  appear  ;  and  as  it  is  manifest  that  the  rational  soul 
distinguishes  us  from  brutes,  so  education  carries  on  the  distinction  and  makes 
some  less  brutish  than  others." 

Why,  then,  should  women  be  denied  the  benefit  of  instruction  ? 
What  can  any  one  see  in  ignorance  that  they  should  think 
it  a  necessary  ornament  for  woman?  The  capacities  being  so 
great,  and  her  senses  quicker  than  those  of  men,  our  author 
thinks  that  the  way  women  are  treated  "  looks  as  if  we  denied 
them  the  advantages  of  education  for  fear  they  should  vie 
with  the  men  in  their  improvements." 

To  remove  this  injustice,  and  that  women  might  have  at  least 
an  opportunity  of  education  in  all  sorts  of  useful  learning,  he 
proposed  a  draft  of  an  academy  for  that  purpose. 

This  academy  that  he  would  provide  for  them  contrasts 
forcibly  with  the  Palace  of  Holloway.    It  was  to  be  built 

"in  a  form  by  itself,  as  well  as  in  a  place  by  itself.  .  .  .  The  building  should  be  of 
three  plain  fronts  without  any  gettings  or  bearing  work,  that  the  eye  might  at  a 
glance  see  from  one  coign  to  the  other ;  the  gardens  walled  in  the  same  triangular 
figure,  with  a  moat,  and  but  one  entrance." 

He  evidently  thought  the  girls  needed  watching;  yet  while 
every  part  of  the  situation  was  contrived  as  well  as  might  be 
for  discovery,  he  would  "  have  no  guards,  no  eyes,  no  spies  set 
over  the  ladies,  but  shall  expect  them  to  be  tried  by  the  principles 
of  honour  and  strict  virtue." 

One  of  these  academies  he  wished  placed  in  every  county  of 
England,  and  about  ten  in  the  city  of  London. 
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While  Defoe  would  not  deny  to  some,  "  whose  genius  led  them 
to  it,"  any  sort  of  learning,  he  considered  the  chief  thing  was  to 
cultivate  the  understanding  of  the  sex,  and  make  her  to  be  more 
lit  for  a  companion  for  man  than  the  education  then  given  her 
did.    A  woman  of 

"sense  and  manners  being  the  finest  and  most  delicate  part  of  God's  creation,  the 
glory  of  her  Maker,  and  the  great  instance  of  His  singular  regard  to  man  (His 
darling  creature),  to  whom  He  gave  the  best  gift  cither  God  could  bestow  or  man 
receive  ;  .  .  .  therefore  they  ought  to  be  taught  all  sorts  of  breeding  suitable  to 
both  their  genius  and  their  quality,  and  in  particular  music  and  dancing,  which 
would  be  cruelty  to  bar  the  sex  of,  because  they  are  their  darlings ;  but  besides 
that  they  should  be  taught  languages,  as  particularly  French  and  Italian," 

as  he  would  "  venture  the  injury  of  giving  a  woman  more  tongues 
than  one." 

His  idea  of  woman's  kingdom  was  very  much  the  same  as  the 
modern  French  one.  Absolute  supremacy  in  the  drawing-room 
and  nursery,  and  undisputed  power  in  all  family  matters  to  be 
accorded  to  her,  her  supreme  mission  being  to  rule  her  home 
and  be  attractive  in  society. 

A  high  sphere  of  duty  to  properly  fulfil,  which  is  not  the  easy 
thing  some  strong-minded  women  and  thoughtless  men  believe, 
noble  qualities  are  brought  into  daily  use,  often  great  self-denial 
and  decision  of  character  needed,  intermingled  with  love  and 
though tfulness,  in  the  ruling  the  home  kingdom,  and  surely  if 
education  is  supposed  to  cultivate  those  properties  in  the  one  sex, 
it  may  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the  other  also.  Then  as  a  civilizer 
what  a  power  a  charming  woman  is,  winning  men  to  higher 
tastes  unconsciously ;  but  to  do  more  than  that,  to  satisfy  their 
better  nature,  to  do  them  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her 
life,  she  must  have  her  intellectual  powers  cultivated,  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  her  talents  developed,  as  only  education  can 
ensure. 

That  the  one  sex  might  aspire  to  compete  with  the  other  in 
professional  life  did  not  enter  into  Defoe's  thoughts  at  all, 
though  he  does  say  "  a  woman  of  sense  and  breeding  will  scorn 
as  much  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  man,  as  a  man 
of  sense  will  scorn  to  oppress  the  weakness  of  the  woman."  But 
if  the  women's  souls  were  refined  and  improved  by  teaching,  that 
word  would  be  lost;  to  say  "the  weakness  of  the  sex"  as  to 
judgment  would  be  nonsense,  for  ignorance  and  folly  would  be 
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no  more  to  be  found  among  women  than  among  men.  And  in 
another  part  he  affirms  that  "  the  great  distinguishing  difference 
which  is  seen  in  the  world  between  men  and  women  is  in  their 
education,"  thus  going  beyond  most  of  their  zealous  advocates 
of  the  present  day. 

As  it  is,  only  the  very  few  that  even  now  insist  upon  the 
perfect  equality  of  the  sexes,  though  many  believe  that  their 
intellectual  power  is  capable  of  equal  development,  and  only 
physiological  difference  necessitates  different  modes  of  life,  and 
forbids  identity  of  training  and  pursuits. 

In  this  seventeenth  century  draft  for  an  academy  the  difference 
in  the  ideas  then  prevailing  for  the  physical  treatment  of  girls  is 
most  marked. 

The  almost  conventional  life  planned  out  for  them,  the  severity 
of  the  discipline  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  the  house  that 
persons  of  quality  and  fortune  might  not  be  afraid  to  venture 
their  children  there,  the  plain  building  with  only  one  door, 
the  walled  gardens,  surrounded  by  a  large  moat,  show  that 
it  was  only  in  fear  and  trembling  Defoe,  brave  man  though 
he  was,  dared  to  suggest  the  "  academy  for  women."  Our  girls, 
travelling  alone  by  rail  to  school,  beating  their  brothers  in 
exams.,  and  sometimes  even  in  cricket,  were  an  unknown  race 
to  him,  and  perhaps  might  not  in  his  eyes  have  deserved  the 
encomium  he  passes  on  the  woman  of  the  future.  For  he  tells 
us  that 

"a  woman  thus  well  bred  and  well  taught,  furnished  with  the  additional  accom- 
plishments of  knowledge  and  behaviour,  is  a  creature  without  comparison  ;  her 
society  is  the  emblem  of  sublimer  enjoyments  ;  her  person  is  angelic,  and  her  con- 
versation heavenly  ;  she  is  all  softness  and  sweetness,  peace,  love,  wit,  and  delight ; 
she  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  sublimest  wish,  and  the  man  who  has  such  a  one  to 
his  portion  has  nothing  to  do  but  rejoice  in  her  and  be  thankful." 

Or,  as  it  is  pithily  put  by  one  of  our  modern  philosophers, 
Josh  Billings,  to  wit,  a  A  man  who  has  a  good  wife  should  sit 
perfectly  still,  and  thank  the  Lord  every  twenty  minutes." 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  her  to  be  the  very  same  woman, 
and  rob  her  of  the  benefit  of  education,  what  follows : 

"  If  her  temper  be  good,  want  of  education  makes  her  soft  and  easy. 
'•  Her  wit,  for  want  of  teaching,  makes  her  impertinent  and  talkative. 
"  Her  knowledge,  for  want  of  judgment  and  experience,  makes  her  fanciful  and 
whimsical. 
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"  If  her  temper  be  bad,  want  of  breeding  makes  her  worse,  and  she  grows 
haughty,  insolent,  and  loud. 

"  If  she  be  passionate,  want  of  manners  makes  her  termagant  and  a  scold,  which 
is  much  at  one  with  lunatic. 

"  If  she  be  proud,  want  of  discretion  (which  still  is  want  of  breeding),  makes 
her  conceited,  fantastic,  and  ridiculous. 

"  And  from  these  she  degenerates  to  be  turbulent,  clamorous,  noisy,  nasty,  and 
'  the  devil.' " 

He  closes  his  essay  by  saying  : 

"  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  loss  the  defect  of  education  is  to  the  sex,  nor  argue 
the  benefit  of  the  contrary  practice  ;  it  is  a  thing  will  be  more  easily  granted  than 
remedied.  This  chapter  is  but  an  essay  at  the  thing,  and  I  refer  the  practice 
to  those  happy  days,  if  ever  they  shall  be,  when  men  will  be  wise  enough  to 
mend  it." 

Have  we  fallen  on  those  happy  days  ?  If  Defoe  could  see  our 
many  high  schools  and  colleges  for  girls,  surely  he  would  think 
so.  If  a  list  of  the  subjects  the  girls  now  study  could  be  shown 
he  could  certainly  have  no  more  fear 

"  that  God  Almighty  ever  made  them  so  delicate,  so  glorious  creatures,  and 
furnished  them  with  such  charms  so  agreeable  and  so  delightful  to  mankind,  with 
souls  capable  of  the  same  accomplishments  with  men,  and  all  to  be  only  stewards 
of  our  houses,  cooks,  and  slaves." 

But  he  might  think,  keen  reasoner  as  he  was,  that  unless  the 
sense  and  breeding  to  which  he  refers  so  often  was  well  inculcated, 
there  was  great  danger  that  man  would  lose  his  helpmate,  and 
get  in  place  a  rival;  that  woman  might  become  unwomanly 
without  becoming  manly,  and  so  he  might  feel  it  ineumbent  on 
him  to  write  another  essay,  to  remind  us  that  the  hearts  of  our 
daughters  would  need  cultivating  as  well  as  their  heads.  We 
could  not  do  better  than  take  for  our  watchword  in  the  secular 
education  of  the  future  the  words  "  Sense  and  breeding,"  as  used 
by  Defoe.  What  will  all  the  learning  of  the  ages  do  for  our 
girls  if  they  grow  up  pedants,  or  insolent  contemners  of  the 
usages  of  society  ?  If  they  allow  that  uneasy  sentiment  to  grow 
up  within  their  minds  that  the  conventions  of  the  world  are 
against  the  complete  development  of  their  faculties — a  feeling  of 
rebellion  against  the  notions  of  former  ages,  when  women  were 
not  highly  educated,  but  were  expected  to  steal  through  life 
unremarked. 

The  woman  of  the  past  has  been  kept  too  much  the  child  and 
inferior  of  man,  but  in  the  future  care  will  have  to  be  taken  that, 
N.  s.  II.  33 
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in  losing  her  childishness,  she  may  not  lose  the  childlike  purity 
that  ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  all  good  women.  We  have 
even  already  had  the  possibility  shown  us  in  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Somerville  how  a  woman  can  be  a  renowned  savante,  yet  a 
careful  mother  and  good  housekeeper,  universally  allowed  to  be 
great,  and  admitted  amongst  the  circle  of  the  immortals  un- 
grudgingly, yet  fond  of  society  and  enjoying  it  fully,  and 
remaining  to  the  end  the  same  simple,  natural,  genial,  and 
domestic  soul. 

Let  the  higher  education  make  our  girls  such  as  this,  not  as 
one  example  in  a  generation  to  show  what  a  woman  can  be,  but 
as  so  common  a  being  that  no  one  shall  wonder  at  her ;  then 

.  .  .  "Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother  !    Faith  her  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him." 

E.  FAIRBAIRN. 
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By  KYTIIE  CLINTON. 

Chapter  I. 

Should  my  readers  ask  me  to  explain  or  in  any  wa}r  to  account 
for  the  strange  incident  I  am  about  to  narrate,  the  task  would  be 
a  hopeless  one.  The  incredulous  might  shake  their  heads,  the 
sceptical  refuse  to  listen,  but  to  all  alike  the  only  possible  reply 
would  be,  that,  spite  of  modern  scientific  knowledge  and  psychical 
research,  there  may  still  be  links,  invisible  it  is  true,  but  none 
the  less  existent,  between  the  seen  and  unseen  in  our  daily  lives, 
between  the  material  world  that  lies  open  to  all,  and  those 
mysterious  and  subtle  influences  that  act  upon  the  inner  being  of 
every  man.  Whilst  shrinking  from  the  charge  of  blind  or  foolish 
superstition,  I  yet  confess  to  a  belief  that  at  certain  crises  of  our 
lives  we  may  be  guided  by  signs  and  warnings  impossible  perhaps 
to  explain  away  or  comprehend,  by  inexplicable  sounds,  or  by 
strange  appearances  which  we  should  do  well  neither  to  scoff  at 
nor  ignore.  However,  enough  of  prelude  to  my  story ;  and  now 
by  way  of  further  introduction  I  would  say  that  in  the  spring  of 
1870,  I,  Hubert  Mervyn,  was  practising  in  the  West  End  of 
London  as  a  physician,  already  in  good  repute,  with  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  a  fair  share  of  this  world's  goods,  and  rose- 
tinted  prospects  of  a  happy  life  in  the  future,  which  a  certain 
brown-haired,  blue-eyed  English  maiden  had  promised  before 
many  months  were  over  to  share  with  me. 

Work  indeed  was  sometimes  almost  too  plentiful,  for  my 
patients  were  numerous,  not  a  few  somewhat  exacting ;  and 
as  I  sat  at  breakfast  one  bright  sunny  morning  in  early  May, 
lingering  over  letters  and  papers,  an  eager  longing  to  escape  for 
a  breathing-space  from  the  daily  round  of  listening  to,  and 
prescribing  for,  other  people's  ailments  took  possession  of  me. 

33  a 
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The  thought  had  scarcely  arisen  in  my  mind  than  it  seemed 
answered,  as  I  tore  open  the  last  envelope  in  the  heap,  and  read 
its  enclosure. 

7,  Avenue  de  Marigny,  Paris. 
My  dearest  Hubert, — Edith  tells  me  you  have  been  working 
too  hard  lately  and  need  a  change.  Can  you  not  run  over  for 
a  week  or  two  and  pay  us  a  visit  ?  You  have  not  seen  me  at 
home  yet,  and  I  want  you  to  know  more  of  Sidney.  Paris  is 
looking  lovely  just  now,  as  it  always  does  in  May,  and  we  can 
promise  you  plenty  of  gaiety.  Besides,  I  am  longing  to  see  your 
dear  old  face  again,  and  that  alone  should  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  make  you  pack  up  your  portmanteau  at  once  and  cross 
by  to-night's  mail  to  please 

Your  loving  sister, 

Evelyn. 

Edith  was  the  brown-haired,  blue-eyed  girl  who  had  promised 
to  be  my  wife,  and  Evelyn  my  only  sister,  married  six  months 
before  to  a  clever  young  diplomatist  attached  to  the  Embassy 
in  Paris ;  needless  to  say,  he  was  the  Sidney  referred  to.  Evelyn's 
letter  gave  the  casting  vote  to  my  secret  wishes ;  I  would  arrange 
with  an  old  friend  to  take  care  of  my  patients  for  a  week — more 
was  not  to  be  thought  of — telegraph  acceptance  to  my  sister,  and 
cross  by  the  Dover  mail  that  very  night.  A  week's  holiday 
would  be  delightful,  and  I  steeled  myself  against  the  reproaches 
of  some  of  my  lady  patients  with  outward  courteous  deference, 
but  inward  amusement  and  exultation  that  I  could  afford  to 
please  myself  in  the  matter. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  when  Evelyn  met  me  at  the  Gare  du 
Nord  the  following  day,  her  sweet  face  sparkling  with  pleasure, 
and  as  we  drove  homewards  along  the  sunny  boulevards  and 
through  the  crowded  Champs  Elyse'es  I  gave  myself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  moment.  We  were  turning  into  the  Avenue 
Marigny  when  a  carriage  and  pair  rolled  by,  and  as  Evelyn 
bowed  to  the  occupants  she  remarked, — 

"  That  is  the  Vicomtesse  de  Kerguel  and  her  daughter  Claire — 
such  a  lovely  girl !  " 

I  had  been  looking  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  only  turned 
my  head  in  time  to  see  the  retreating  carriage,  and  catch  a 
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glimpse  of  two  embroidered  lace-trimmed  sunshades.  Evelyn 
added, — 

u  I  have  an  invitation  for  you  to  a  ball  at  their  hotel  on  Friday, 
given  in  honour  of  Claire's  approaching  marriage ;  all  the  best 
people  will  be  there.  Oh  !  and  Hubert,  I  hope  you  will  not 
mind  dining  out  to-night  ;  we  were  engaged  several  weeks  ago  to 
the  Vanecrofts,  some  Americans  living  here,  and  as  Sidney  will 
unfortunately  be  unable  to  go  I  promised  Mrs.  Vanecroft  you 
should  be  my  escort  instead." 

"  All  right,  dear ;  you  may  do  what  you  like  with  me ;  but  as  I 
can  only  give  you  a  week  you  must  try  not  to  have  engagements 
for  every  night." 

An  eager  disclaimer  followed,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  coach- 
man pulled  up,  and  I  was  warmly  greeted  by  a  tall  handsome 
man,  Sidney  Monteith,  my  brother-in-law,  whom  I  had  always 
cordially  liked,  though  our  acquaintance  was  not  a  long  one.  He 
smiled  at  Evelyn's  enthusiasm,  while  he  echoed  her  wish  that  I 
could  spare  them  a  longer  visit,  and  as  I  looked  around  the  charm- 
ing rooms  which  formed  my  sister's  home,  and  noted  the  evidences 
of  wealth  and  artistic  taste  in  all  their  appointments,  I  could  not 
but  rejoice  that  her  life's  happiness  was  so  thoroughly  assured. 
Evelyn  soon  left  us  to  dress ;  and  after  talking  together  for  a 
while  I  was  not  sorry  to  seek  my  own  room,  light  a  cigar,  and 
throw  myself  into  a  comfortable  armchair  for  a  short  rest  before 
following  her  example. 

In  reply  to  my  query,  Who  were  the  Vanecrofts  ?  Sidney  had 
answered, — 

"  Mr.  Vanecroft  is  immensely  rich — made  his  fortune  in  Mexican 
silver  mines,  I  believe — not  very  polished,  but  a  kind-hearted, 
genial  man  whom  every  one  likes,  and  his  wife  is  a  charming 
little  Bostonian.  It  is  whispered  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  Vane- 
croft was  able  to  do  a  good  turn  financially  to  the  Vicomte  de 
Kerguel,  one  of  the  old  Breton  noblesse,  and  the  latter  and  his 
wife  repaid  the  debt  by  launching  the  Vanecrofts  into  Parisian 
society.  However  that  may  be,  everybody  visits  them  now, 
and  you  are  sure  to  meet  the  cream  of  Parisian  society  in  their 
salons" 

Before  many  minutes  had  passed  the  combined  influence  of 
cigar  and  easy-chair  soothed  me  to  sleep,  but  still  De  Kerguels 
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and  Vanecrofts  seemed  to  flit  in  strange  confusion  through  the 
medley  of  my  dreams,  until  at  length  the  sudden  entrance  of  a 
servant  with  hot  water  roused  me  to  the  remembrance  that  I 
should  keep  my  sister  waiting,  or  else  that  my  toilette  must  be 
performed  with  unaccustomed  rapidity.  Even  while  I  dressed, 
however,  some  dim  remembrance  of  my  dreams  returned,  with  a 
curious,  half- vague  feeling  of  something  unforeseen,  that  I  could 
neither  clearly  grasp  nor  wholly  drive  away.  This  curious 
impression  disappeared  as  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
soon  we  were  driving  rapidly  off  towards  the  Vanecrofts'  hotel 
in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique. 

As  we  passed  beneath  the  dark  archway,  a  stream  of  light  from 
the  vestibule  illuminated  the  courtyard ;  several  liveried  servants 
were  in  attendance,  one  of  whom  offered  to  relieve  me  of  coat 
and  hat,  indicating  at  the  same  time  a  room  on  one  side  of  the 
entrance  where  they  would  be  left.  Now  it  may  be  a  pecu- 
liarity, but  I  strongly  object  to  part  with  my  outdoor  belongings 
unless  I  see  where  they  are;  it  saves  the  unpleasant  chance 
of  occasionally  walking  off  with  another  man's  hat  or  coat 
instead  of  your  own,  especially  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  you  are 
not  a  gainer  by  the  exchange.  The  servant,  seeing  my  move- 
ment, held  the  door  open,  but  as  he  was  following  me  one  of  his 
fellows  detained  him  for  an  instant,  and  I  found  myself  the  sole 
occupant  of  a  small  room,  dark  in  comparison  with  the  brilliantly 
lighted  entrance-hall  outside.  As  I  crossed  the  threshold,  the 
same  strange  sensation,  impression — call  it  what  you  will — that 
I  had  experienced  before  flashed  through  my  mind,  together  with 
the  instantaneous  revelation  that  I  was  not,  as  I  had  thought, 
alone. 

The  room  appeared  to  be  the  anteroom  to  a  much  larger 
apartment,  of  which  a  portion  only  was  visible  through  heavy 
curtains  looped  across  the  opening ;  opposite  to  me,  against  the 
further  wall,  stood  a  carved  cabinet  with  inlaid  painted  panels, 
and  above  this  was  the  portrait  of  a  grey-haired  man  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  general ;  the  walls  of  the  room  were  hung  with  blue,  and 
it  was  brightly  lighted,  but  my  whole  attention  was  riveted  by 
two  figures  standing  in  the  centre.  Of  these,  one,  a  young  girl 
was  facing  me;  the  other,  that  of  a  man,  was  seen  partly  in 
profile.    The  girl's  face— she  looked  about  nineteen— was  upraised 
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to  her  companion's;  it  was  strikingly  beautiful,  bright  chestnut 
hair  set  off  the  creamy  delicacy  of  the  clear-cut  features  and 
large  dark  eyes,  which  were  dilated  now  with  an  expression 
half  of  fear,  half  of  defiant  scorn.  She  wore  a  dress  of  some  soft 
blue  stuff;  there  was  a  gleam  of  pearls  in  her  hair,  and  a  pearl 
necklace  encircled  her  slender  throat.  The  man  was  tall,  young, 
and  dark-haired — so  much  only  could  I  see  at  first;  but  just  then 
he  suddenly  turned,  and  I  could  distinguish  the  sallow  complexion, 
clean-shaven  face,  but  for  a  carefully  trimmed  moustache,  and 
the  cruel,  hard  expression  of  the  black  eyes,  set  near  together  on 
either  side  the  straight,  well-shaped  nose.  I  describe  the  scene 
minutely,  but  my  readers  will  understand  that  the  impression 
was  an  instantaneous  one  as  I  entered  the  room.  The  man  turned, 
as  I  have  said,  and  I  saw  then  that  he  held  his  right  hand  con- 
cealed in  his  breast;  but  with  a  swift  movement  he  suddenly 
drew  it  forth  ;  there  was  a  gleam  and  a  downward  flash  of  steel 
in  the  brilliant  light,  as  he  bent  over  and  towards  the  young  girl, 
the  blow  aimed  straight  at  her  heart.  With  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  I  sprang  forward — to  what  ?  There  was  no  answering 
cry — there  was  nothing !  The  whole  scene  vanished  as  if  by 
enchantment.  And  the  man-servant,  who  had  been  following 
me,  hurriedly  threw  open  the  door,  with  a  "  Pardon,  monsieur ; 
can  I  assist  monsieur  in  any  way  ?  " 

The  light  from  the  grand  staircase  and  entrance-hall  streamed 
in  and  fell,  not  upon  an  inner  room,  but  on  a  large  mirror,  which 
occupied  all  one  side  of  the  apartment  from  ceiling  to  floor,  and 
which  now  reflected  only  my  horrified  expression,  and  the  look  of 
ill-concealed  wonder  on  the  footman's  face  behind  me.  I  turned 
to  him  in  amazement,  unable  to  believe  the  evidence  of  my  eyes, 
so  impressed  was  I  with  the  actual  reality  of  what  I  had  seen. 

f  What  room  is  there  beyond  this  ?    Where  is  the  door  ? " 

In  my  excitement  I  spoke  in  English,  and  the  well- trained 
servant  betrayed  no  surprise,  but  bowed  deprecatingly,  though 
no  doubt  he  thought  I  had  suddenly  taken  leave  of  my  senses. 
With  a  strong  effort  I  controlled  myself,  and  repeated  the  question 
more  quietly  in  French. 

"As  monsieur  sees,  there  is  no  room  bej^ond;  there  is  but  this 
door  by  which  one  enters  from  the  hall.  Monsieur  will  permit 
me  to  relieve  him  of  his  coat  ? " 
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Mechanically  I  allowed  him  to  take  it,  my  thoughts  still  intent 
upon  the  strange  vision,  if  such  it  were.  Good  heavens  !  I  could 
still  see  that  sinister  look,  that  cruel,  fierce  stroke,  aimed  with 
such  deadly  force ;  the  faces  of  both ;  the  details  of  the  room  in 
which  they  stood — all  was  so  clear,  so  distinct,  impossible  that 
it  could  have  been  a  pure  hallucination,  and  yet  how  else  to 
explain  so  mysterious  an  occurrence  ? 

I  rejoined  my  sister,  determined  not  to  mention  the  incident 
until  I  could  think  it  over  at  leisure,  and  evidently  my  absence 
had  not  been  long  enough  to  strike  her  as  unusual. 

Our  hostess  came  forward  to  greet  us  as  we  entered  the  large 
drawing-room  where  the  subdued  rose-tinted  light  was  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  allow  of  my  noticing  our  fellow-guests  in  the 
brief  interval  before  dinner  was  announced.  For  the  first  few 
moments  after  we  were  seated  at  table  my  attention  was  claimed 
by  my  fair  companion,  whose  name  was  familiar  to  me  already 
through  the  writings  of  her  husband,  a  well-known  literary  man ; 
but  when  at  length  she  was  addressed  by  the  gentleman  on  her 
left  hand  I  was  at  liberty  to  look  round.  Many  of  the  guests 
were  known  to  me  by  name  or  by  report ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanecroft 
evidently  knew  how  to  gather  in  their  salons  the  noble  dis- 
tinguished celebrities  in  the  literary  and  artistic  world,  as  well  as 
in  the  quite  as  potent  world  of  fashion.  There  were  famous 
men  and  lovely  women ;  jewelled  orders  and  flashing  gems  shed 
a  radiance  around ;  but  as  I  glanced  over  all  my  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  young  lady,  seated  somewhat  lower  down 
on  the  opposite  side,  who  had  been  partially  concealed  before  by  a 
tall  flowering  plant  upon  the  table.  As  she  now  leant  forward 
her  features  were  distinctly  visible,  and  with  a  start  I  recognised 
the  face  seen  in  the  mirror.  There  could  be  no  mistake ;  the  same 
pale,  clear  complexion,  the  same  chestnut  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes ; 
even  the  dress  was  similar — some  soft  blue,  lace-trimmed  material. 
Could  I  be  dreaming?  or  what  did  this  singular  coincidence 
signify  ?  Again  the  haunting  shadow  of  something  unforeseen 
seemed  to  fall  upon  me.  I  could  not  remove  my  eyes  from  the 
young  girl's  face,  till,  as  though  some  magnetic  link  were  touched 
between  us,  she  turned  and  looked  full  at  me,  with  a  half- 
startled,  half-haughty  expression  in  her  dark  eyes.  It  was  but 
for  an  instant,  however;  then  the  long  lashes  drooped,  and  the 
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graceful  head  was  turned  away;  and  to  my  whispered  query, 
"  Who  was  that  lovely  girl  ? "  my  fair  neighbour  looked  up  with 
a  smile. 

"  It  is  evident  you  are  a  stranger  in  Parisian  society,  Dr.  Mervyn, 
or  you  would  know  Mademoiselle  Claire  de  Kerguel,  at  least  by 
sight." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Kerguel,"  I  repeated.   "  Ah,  I  have  heard  my 
sister  mention  her.    She  is  shortly  to  be  married,  is  she  not  ?  " 
"  Yes,  to  the  Marquis  d'Aleyrac." 

Something  significant  in  Madame  Raymond's  tone  made  me 
turn  to  her. 

"  You  know  the  gentleman  then,  and  he  is  not  a  favourite  of 
yours,  madame." 

She  looked  up  with  an  expressive  shrug  of  her  white  shoulders. 

"Are  you  always  so  quick  in  reading  the  thoughts  of  your 
friends,  monsieur  ?  Really  in  this  case  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say  the  marquis  is  no  favourite  of  mine.  We  are  acquainted, 
have  met  each  other  frequently  in  society — that  is  all ;  though  few 
people,  I  fancy,  could  boast  of  real  intimacy  with  him.  Certainly, 
had  I  a  daughter  to  marry,  I  should  not  choose  him  for  a  son-in- 
law." 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me  as  she  spoke.   "  What  is  the 
marquis  like,  madame  ?  Is  he  among  the  guests  this  evening  ?  " 
She  replied  to  my  second  query  first. 

"  No,  he  is  not  here.  It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities  that  he  never 
visits  among  English  or  Americans,  and  I  believe  strongly  objects 
to  Claire's  intimacy  with  your  sister  and  the  Vanecrofts.  You  ask 
me  to  describe  him,"  she  added.  "  Well,  I  suppose  he  would  be  con- 
sidered handsome  by  most  people.  He  is  tall,  with  black  hair  and 
remarkably  piercing  dark  eyes ;  but  these  always  strike  me  as 
being  too  near  together ;  it  gives  a  curiously  unpleasant  expression 
to  the  whole  face." 

Strange  that,  as  Madame  Raymond  spoke,  there  instantly  rose 
before  my  mental  vision  the  two  figures  I  had  so  distinctly  seen ; 
but  the  girl  I  had  already  recognised  imMademoiselle  de  Kerguel, 
and  this  I  felt  sure  must.be  the  man;  and  yet — they  were 
betrothed,  and  on  the  eve  of  marriage!  At  this  thought  I 
asked  suddenly, — 

"Is  it  likely  to  be  a  happy  union?   Is  Mademoiselle  Claire 
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attached  to  this  man,  whose  tastes  seem  so  opposed  to  her 

own  ? " 

"  Ah,  Dr.  Mcrvyn,  as  you  know,  in  French  society  that  is 
the  last  point  to  be  considered.  We  may  talk  sentimentally  of 
mariages  cle  cceur,  but  in  real  life  we  more  often  arrange 
mariages  cle  convenance.  Claire  de  Kerguel  has  been  more 
liberally  educated  than  most  girls  in  her  position,  or  possibly 
her  friendship  with  the  Vanecrofts  may  have  tended  to  make 
her  more  independent — at  any  rate,  it  is  whispered  that  she  does 
not  care  for  the  marquis,  and  would  gladly  postpone  the  marriage  ; 
but  her  father's  word  is  pledged,  and  no  doubt  it  is  an  excellent 
match,  for  her  fiance  is  rich  if  he  is  eccentric,  and  Monsieur  de 
Kerguel  is  not  a  wealthy  man." 

I  was  too  absorbed  by  the  thoughts  suggested  by  this  con- 
versation to  heed  the  slightly  bored  tone  of  my  companion's 
voice ;  she  probably  considered  that  we  had  sufficiently  discussed 
Mademoiselle  de  Kerguel  and  her  affairs;  but  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  impertinent  or  inquisitive  I  felt  determined  if  it  were 
possible  without  betraying  any  ulterior  motives  to  gain  some 
further  light  upon  a  matter  that  was  beginning  to  puzzle  me 
more  and  more.  Not  only  was  the  girl  whom  I  now  met  for  the 
first  time  identical  with  the  figure  in  that  mirrored  scene,  but 
there  was  also  the  incidental  coincidence  in  the  colour  of  her 
dress ;  even  this  slight  circumstance  seemed  to  me  significant. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate  the  marquis  must  be  proud  of  his  fiancees 
appearance,"  I  remarked  carelessly,  "and  of  her  tap^  * 
she  ought  always  to  wear  blue;  it  is  just  the  right  colour  for  that 
shade  of  hair  and  delicate  complexion." 

"  Really,  Dr.  Mervyn,"  said  Madame  Raymond,  with  a  laugh, 
"Claire  would  be  flattered  if  she  knew  what  an  absorbing 
topic  of  conversation  she  has  furnished  you  with.  I  shall  soon 
be  quite  jealous  of  such  divided  attention.  As  to  her  dress,  I 
daresay  you  know  it  is  frequently  the  custom  to  dedicate  a  child 
to  the  Virgin  for  a  certain  time,  during  which  it  only  wears  the 
sacred  colours,  blue  and  white.  Claire  de  Kerguel  was  bonne  au 
blanc,  and  though  she  is  free  now  to  dress  as  she  pleases  she 
rarely  appears  in  any  other  colour.  And  now  shall  we  talk  of 
something  else,  if  your  thirst  for  information  on  this  subject  is 
satisfied  ? " 
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There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  our  conversation 
drifted  into  other  channels  until  the  ladies  rose.  At  any  other 
time  probably  the  fragments  of  scientific  talk  and  political  on 
dits  that  echoed  round  the  table  would  have  aroused  my  in- 
terest, but  now  it  was  with  divided  attention  that  I  listened, 
mechanically  replying  to  such  remarks  as  were  pointedly 
addressed  to  me.  I  am  by  no  means  naturally  credulous  or 
superstitious ;  on  the  contrary,  have  always  rather  prided  myself 
on  a  certain  faculty  to  grasp  intuitively  the  facts  of  a  case,  and 
to  reject  what  my  common  sense  cannot  at  once  understand ;  but 
here  was  an  incident  outside  the  range  of  ordinary  possibilities, 
and  yet  one  I  was  unable  either  to  ignore  or  to  explain  away. 

It  was  useless  to  pretend  I  had  not  seen  that  strange  appearance. 
Why,  the  whole  scene  was  as  vivid  to  me  now  as  if  I  were  still 
standing  in  the  dim  light  and  looking  into  that  inner  room. 
What  then  was  its  meaning  ?  Did  it  foreshadow  some  terrible 
danger  that  menaced  that  fair  young  girl  at  the  hands  of  the 
man  whose  promised  bride  she  was  ?  and  could  it  be  that  I, 
Hubert  Mervyn,  would  by  some  mysterious  guidance  be  involved 
in  the  destinies  of  two  people  of  whose  very  existence  I  had  until 
that  evening  been  entirely  ignorant  ?  It  would  be  manifestly 
useless,  I  mentally  argued,  to  describe  to  others  what  seemed  to 
myself  so  real  and  yet  so  inexplicable;  it  would  probably  excite 
only  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  so  by  the  time  our  host  sug- 
gested an  adjournment  to  the  drawing-room  I  had  dertermined 
to  use  all  possible  endeavours  to  solve  this  perplexing  problem, 
but  to  keep  my  own  counsel  meanwhile. 

I  had  hoped  for  an  introduction  to  Mademoiselle  de  Kerguel, 
but  a  glance  around  the  room  assured  me  she  was  not  there,  even 
before  Evelyn,  when  I  dropped  into  a  low  chair  by  her  side, 
could  whisper  her  regret  that  the  friend  she  was  most  anxious 
I  should  know  had  left  early  to  fulfil  some  other  engagement. 


Chapter  II. 

I  HAD  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  following  days 
were  so  entirely  filled  up  with  various  engagements  that  gradually 
the  strange  occurrence  of  the  first  evening,  which  by  the  way  I 
had  mentioned  neither  to  Evelyn  nor  her  husband,  if  it  did  not 
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actually  fade  from  my  memory,  at  least  lay  dormant,  until  on 
the  afternoon  of  Madame  de  Kerguel's  ball  it  was  once  more 
vividly  brought  to  mind.  My  brother-in-law  and  I  were  return- 
ing from  a  call  upon  some  old  friends  by  the  Rue  de  E-ivoli,  when 
just  at  the  corner  of  a  street  a  gentlemen  walking  hurriedly  past 
us  brushed  against  my  shoulder.  Instantly  the  same  curious 
sensation  I  had  twice  before  experienced  thrilled  through  me; 
I  turned,  but  as  I  did  so  felt  instinctively  that  the  face  I  should 
see  would  be  a  familiar  one — it  was  in  very  fact  the  man  whom 
the  mirror  had  revealed.  There  were  the  dark  eyes  set  near 
together,  the  sallow  complexion ;  the  cruel,  hard  look  was  want- 
ing, but  there  was  something  furtive  in  the  way  his  eyes  met 
mine  for  an  instant,  then  rested  upon  Monteith  with  sudden 
recognition.  A  "  Pardon,  monsieur,"  a  courteous  lifting  of  the 
hat,  and  he  had  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

"  That  was  the  Marquis  d'Aleyrac ! "  I  exclaimed  abruptly. 

"  Yes ;  but  how  on  earth  did  you  know  him  ?  I  thought 
Evelyn  said  he  was  not  at  the  Vanecrofts'  dinner  the  other 
night." 

A  mental  pro  and  con  before  I  answered,  and  then,  my  mind 
made  up,  I  turned  to  my  brother-in-law. 

H  Look  here,  Monteith,  there  is  something  in  connection  with 
that  man  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  about ;  perhaps  you 
can  help  me.  See,  we  shall  be  more  undisturbed  under  the  trees. 
Shall  we  cross  over  into  the  Tuileries  gardens  ? " 

Without  further  preamble  I  related  the  incident  which  my 
readers  have  already  heard.  Sidney  listened  to  the  narrative  in 
silence,  then  said  thoughtfully, — 

"  It  is  most  curious  that  you  have  accurately  described  Made- 
moiselle Claire's  boudoir  in  the  De  Kerguels'  house.  I  have  only 
been  in  it  once  ;  but,  then,  it  was  to  look  at  the  identical  portrait 
you  mention  as  hanging  over  the  cabinet ;  it  is  the  old  vicomte, 
one  he  had  painted  for  his  daughter's  last  birthday  ;  and  D'Aleyrac, 
too — we  are  not  intimates,  but  meet  pretty  often,  and  once  or 
twice  I  have  happened  to  catch  just  that  evil  expression  on  his 
face  when  something  has  annoyed  him.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
extraordinary  coincidence,  too,  that  you  should  have  recognised 
the  man  just  now." 

"  Well,  what  am  I  to  do,  Monteith  ? "  I  interposed  rather  im- 
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patiently.  "  It  is  impossible  to  tell  these  people,  who  are  utter 
strangers  to  me,  that  I  think  their  daughter  runs  the  risk  of 
being  murdered  by  the  man  she  is  about  to  marry ;  they  would 
naturally  think  me  out  of  my  mind." 

"No,  it  would  never  do.  My  advice,  Mervyn,  is  to  say  nothing 
at  all  of  the  affair,  which  certainly  does  seem  so  extraordinary  as 
to  be  almost  incredible.  To-night  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  Mademoiselle  Claire  and  D'Aleyrac  together ;  perhaps 
some  clue  to  the  mystery  may  suggest  itself;  if  not,  we  had  better 
try  and  treat  it  altogether  as  just  one  of  those  singular  brain 
phenomena  that  even  you,  an  authority  on  such  subjects,  are 
unable  to  explain." 

This  was  most  unsatisfactory,  but  conclusive  so  far  as  my 
brother-in-law's  help  was  likely  to  avail  me.  Nothing  more 
was  said,  but  to  say  that  I  waited  impatiently  for  the  evening 
is  to  inadequately  express  my  state  of  mind  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  That  mirrored  drama  had  now  a  singular 
fascination ;  it  rose  perpetually  before  my  mind's  eye,  and  I  felt 
more  and  more  convinced,  however  incredible,  as  Monteith  said, 
it  might  appear,  that  some  real  and  actual  danger  would  menace 
Claire  de  Kerguel,  possibly  that  very  night ;  and  that  I,  Hubert 
Mervyn,  alone  should  be  able  to  avert  it.  There  was  a  peculiar 
excitement,  a  tension  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  nervous  system, 
that  I  can  only  express  as  the  sort  of  feeling  experienced  by 
many  persons,  who,  having  heard  some  terrible  news  over- 
night, wake  the  following  morning,  not  immediately  to  a  full 
consciousness  of  what  awaits  them,  but  to  a  sense  of  vague 
foreboding,  to  a  kind  of  undefined  dread. 

It  was  in  this  mood  then  that,  with  my  sister  and  her  husband, 
I  entered  the  De  Kerguels'  hotel  that  night  about  eleven  o'clock. 
The  long  suite  of  rooms  were  already  crowded  with  dancers ;  tall 
palms,  tropical  shrubs  grouped  around,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  masses  of  hot-house  flowers,  reflected  back  from 
panelled  mirrors  on  the  walls,  made  a  fairyland  of  fragrance  and 
beauty.  We  were  received  by  our  host  and  hostess,  by  whose 
side  stood  the  girl  in  whom  I  had  been  led  involuntarily  to  take 
so  keen  an  interest.  My  eyes  met  my  brother-in-law's  for  an 
instant  as  we  simultaneously  remarked  that  her  dress  was  in 
every  detail  as  I  had  described  it  to  him.    The  soft  folds  of  pale 
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blue  drapery  fell  gracefully  around  her  slender  figure,  and  she 
wore  no  other  ornaments  than  a  string  of  pearls  in  her  chestnut 
hair  and  the  pearl  necklace  clasped  round  her  throat.  Standing 
somewhat  behind  was  the  Marquis  d'Aleyrac,  a  tall,  distinguished- 
looking  man,  but  with  the  same  restless,  suspicious  expression  in 
his  eyes  as  they  rested  now  on  his  betrothed,  then  glanced  half- 
sullenly  around  the  room. 

Evelyn  was  soon  surrounded  by  eager  petitioners ;  Sidney,  too, 
well  known  and  popular,  was  in  great  request ;  but  after  two  or 
three  dances  that  could  not  be  avoided  I  was  content  to  be  left 
alone,  and  sought  out  a  seat  where,  unnoticed,  I  might  watch  the 
ever-shifting  scene.  On  one  side  of  the  large  ball-room,  which 
appeared  to  form  the  centre  of  the  mansion,  the  windows  opened 
to  the  ground,  and  led  out  on  to  a  wide  terrace,  covered  over  and 
carpeted,  with,  cushioned  lounges  here  and  there  ;  one  end  of  this 
was  lighted  by  Chinese  lanterns,  and  ended  in  a  large  conser- 
vatory, close  by  which  a  broad  flight  of  steps  led  into  a  garden, 
where  a  marquee  had  been  erected  for  refreshments.  The  other 
end  of  the  terrace,  which  was  of  considerable  length,  was  almost 
in  darkness,  evidently  the  rooms  opening  on  to  it  were  not  in  use 
for  the  guests.  It  was  delightful  to  breathe  the  fresh  night  air 
after  the  beat  of  the  crowded  rooms,  and,  taking  two  or  three 
turns  on  the  terrace,  I  found  a  low  seat  just  within  one  window, 
where,  concealed  behind  a  bank  of  roses  and  drooping  ferns,  I 
could  watch  the  bright-robed  forms  flit  by  to  the  dreamy  rhythm 
of  a  waltz.  Half-soothed  by  the  melody  my  thoughts  strayed 
away  to  the  last  time  I  had  heard  it,  not  so  long  ago,  in  a  London 
ball-room,  when  a  little  sapphire-ringed  hand  rested  on  my 
shoulder,  and  a  brown  head  drooped  shyly  beneath  my  whispered 
words.  Only  a  few  moments  probably  had  passed,  when  the  sound 
of  voices  roused  me  from  my  reverie ;  the  speakers  were  so  near 
that  each  word  was  distinct,  and  I  rose  instinctively  to  avoid 
playing  the  eavesdropper ;  but  as  I  turned  noiselessly  away  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  man's  voice,  harsh  and  abrupt,  as  if 
from  suppressed  passion. 

"  You  have  avoided  me  all  the  evening,  Claire ;  for  every  one 
else  there  is  a  smile,  for  me  not  a  single  word  ;  but  I  must  speak 
to  you  to-night,  and  alone." 

It  was  easy  to  see  through  the  rose  and  fern  tangle,  myself 
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unseen  in  the  darkness,  and  the  first  glance  showed  me  Monsieur 
d'Aleyrac  and  his  beautiful  betrothed.  Claire  was  toying  care- 
lessly with  the  rose-blooms  over  which  she  had  bent,  but  at  his 
words  she  looked  up  halt-wearily  as  it  seemed  to  me. 

"  Always  the  same  complaint,  monsieur ;  but  what  would  you 
have  ?  My  sentiments  are  not  unknown  to  you ;  it  is  you  then 
who  are  ungenerous  to  expect  what  I  can  never  give." 

I  could  see  the  marquis  gnaw  his  moustache,  while  a  vindictive 
gleam  shot  from  his  dark  eyes  before  he  replied, — 

"We  cannot  converse  here.  See.  your  partner  for  the  next 
dance  is  coming  to  claim  you.  Let  me  speak  to  you  presently 
for  five  minutes  alone.    Surely  that  is  not  much  to  ask  ?  " 

His  voice  sounded  eager,  almost  broken;  and  Claire,  as  if 
touched  by  the  sudden  change,  looked  up  with  an  expression 
almost  of  pity  on  her  sweet  face. 

"  I  will  come  to  you  here  then,  Henri,  when  this  dance  is  over ; 
but  it  must  be  the  last  time  ;  your  groundless  jealousy  causes  me 
much  unhappiness." 

As  Mademoiselle  de  Kerguel  moved  away  on  the  arm  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  claimed  her,  I  could  see  a  look  of  fiendish 
triumph  pass  over  the  face  of  the  man  she  had  left,  while  he 
muttered,  "Groundless  jealousy!  the  last  time!  Yes,  it  is  the 
last  time  ;  she  shall  never  make  me  jealous  again  !" 

The  tone  of  concentrated  passion  in  which  these  words  were 
uttered  made  me  shudder.  I  longed  to  leave  the  spot,  yet  feared 
lest  some  movement  might  betray  me  ;  and  we  stood  thus,  I 
gazing  through  the  perfumed  hedge  of  roses  at  the  man  whom  I 
believed  in  intent  at  any  rate  to  be  a  murderer,  he,  utterly  un- 
conscious of  my  presence,  standing  with  folded  arms  and  moodily 
watching  the  dancers  as  they  passed.  The  strains  of  the  waltz 
died  away  at  length,  and  a  few  moments  later  Claire  de  Kerguel 
approached  once  more;  a  bright  smile  lit  up  her  face  as  she 
looked  up  in  reply  to  some  remark  of  her  partner's,  but  the  next 
instant  it  faded  as  she  caught  D'Aleyrac's  moody  gaze.  Her 
companion  lingered  for  a  while,  then  bowed  and  moved  away, 
and  I  heard  the  girl's  clear  tones  as  she  turned  to  her  betrothed, — 
"  What  is  it  you  wish  to  say,  Plenri  ?  Can  you  not  tell  me  here  ?" 
The  reply  was  so  low  I  could  only  catch  a  word  here  and 
there.    "  Overheard — more  undisturbed — the  blue  room  !  "  Then 
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the  pair  passed  out  of  sight,  and  I  was  free  to  depart,  but  I  still 
stood  for  a  moment  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. .  What  did  this 
interview  signify  ?  where  would  it  be  held  ?  Sometimes  an 
outsider  sees  more  than  those  always  near ;  to  me  it  was  evident 
that  Monsieur  d'Aleyrac  was  madly  jealous  of  the  lovely  girl  who 
was  soon  to  be  his  wife,  but  whose  love  he  had  failed  to  gain.  I 
felt  sure  he  intended  in  some  way  to  intimidate  her.  Again  that 
mysterious  vision  recurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  resolved  at  all 
risks  to  make  a  third  in  this  impending  interview.    But  how  ? 

The  mass  of  flowers  which  had  formed  my  screen  prevented  all 
ingress  to  the  ball-room  by  the  window  at  which  I  stood, 
neither  could  I  see  in  which  direction  the  two  in  whom  I  was 
interested  had  gone ;  but  as  I  eagerly  scanned  the  interior  I  felt 
convinced  they  were  no  longer  among  the  dancers.  The  terrace, 
as  I  have  already  said,  was  open  on  one  side  to  the  garden,  and 
extended  apparently  the  entire  length  of  the  house.  In  and 
around  the  brilliantly-lighted  conservatory  numerous  couples 
passed  and  repassed,  or  sauntered  beneath  the  trees  in  the 
garden  below,  but  the  far  end  of  the  terrace  was  deserted  and 
in  darkness,  except,  as  I  now  observed,  for  a  thin  line  of  light  that 
fell  across  it.  Surely  there  would  be  a  window  by  which  I  might 
enter  unseen,  and  without  waiting  to  think  what  my  after  plan 
of  action  might  be  I  walked  quickly  towards  it.  Evidently 
many  other  windows  beside  those  of  the  ball-room  looked  on  to 
this  terrace,  but  all  were  closed,  and  heavy  curtains  drawn  across 
them ;  the  light  I  had  seen  came  from  the  last  of  these,  and  as  I 
approached  it,  my  footsteps  falling  noiselessly  upon  the  soft 
thick  carpet,  I  saw  that  the  window  was  partially  open,  and  the 
curtains  were  just  stirred  asunder  by  the  soft  night  breeze. 

My  foot  was  on  the  threshold,  when  I  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice,  the  harsh  abrupt  tones  of  which 
were  unmistakably  familiar.  Silently,  swiftly  I  parted  the 
curtains  with  one  hand.  Merciful  heavens !  was  I  dreaming  ? 
or  did  I  in  very  truth  see  before  me  the  actual  presentment  of 
that  mirrored  scene  ?  Yes,  this  at  least  was  no  delusion.  The 
walls  of  the  room  were  hung  with  blue,  opposite  the  window  was 
a  quaint-shaped  cabinet  of  carved  and  inlaid  woods,  and  above 
this  hung  the  portrait  of  a  grey-haired  officer,  whom  I  at  once 
recognised  as  my  host  of  the  evening ;  so  much  only  I  took  in  at 
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a  glance,  for  midway  between  stood  the  two  persons  for  whom  I 
was  seeking,  the  two  whom  I  had  first  seen  in  so  strange  and 
mysterious  a  manner !  Facing  me  was  Claire  de  Kerguel,  her 
beautiful  face  upraised  with  the  same  half- terrified,  half-defiant 
look,  and  with  his  back  towards  me  stood  D'Aleyrac.  I  could 
not  distinguish  his  rapid  words ;  but,  repressing  with  difficulty  the 
exclamation  that  all  but  escaped  my  lips,  I  grasped  the  curtain 
firmly  and  stood  there,  my  right  hand  clenched,  my  whole  frame 
quivering  with  excitement.  It  was  but  for  an  instant,  however; 
the  marquis  turned;  I  saw  his  right  hand  was  hidden  in  his 
breast,  but  as  he  drew  it  forth  I  sprang  into  the  room  just,  and 
only  just,  in  time  to  strike  up  the  dagger  as  it  flashed  in  the 
light.  With  an  oath  he  turned  upon  me  like  a  tiger  balked  of 
its  prey ;  but  my  muscles  had  not  been  developed  by  English 
athletics  for  nothing ;  we  closed  in  a  short,  sharp  struggle,  and 
then  by  the  time  the  men-servants  whom  Claire's  scream  of 
terror  had  summoned  rushed  into  the  room  her  cowardly 
assailant  lay  panting  but  helpless  at  my  feet. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  remainder  of  that 
evening ;  the  whole  affair  passed  so  quickly,  and  the  apartment 
in  which  it  had  occurred  was  so  remote  from  the  ball-room,  that 
no  disturbance  of  the  gaiety  had  been  caused,  and  few  if  any  of 
the  guests  were  aware  until  afterwards  how  nearly  the  festivities 
had  been  terminated  by  an  awful  tragedy.  Monsieur  d'Aleyrac, 
closely  watched  and  guarded,  was  quietly  removed  to  his  own 
home,  and  then  within  the  room  which  now  seemed  to  me  so 
strangely  familiar  I  gave  to  the  Vicomte  de  Kerguel  an  explana- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  chain  of  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  my  being  present,  an  unseen  spectator  of  the  dastardly  attempt 
upon  his  daughter's  life.  From  the  latter  we  learnt,  further,  that 
it  was  an  appeal  to  her  lover's  generosity  to  set  her  free  from  the 
bonds  which,  if  irksome  at  the  first,  grew  more  and  more  hateful 
as  the  wedding-clay  drew  near,  that  apparently  roused  him  to 
a  frenzy  of  jealous  passion.  He  refused  to  believe  her  indignant 
denial  of  his  accusation  that  she  preferred  another,  and  vowed 
she  should  never  live  to  wed  any  but  himself. 

With  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Kerguel  the  mysterious  and 
utterly  inexplicable  manner  in  which  I  had  been  drawn  into  this 
domestic  drama  seemed  to  present  no  difficulty ;  the  Breton 
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nature  is  proverbially  superstitious,  and  to  them  the  explanation 
was  a  simple  one  :  I  had  been  chosen  by  Divine  interposition  as 
the  instrument  to  save  the  life  of  their  only  child.  From  that 
moment  we  were  friends,  and  the  kindly  feeling3  so  singularly 
stirred  into  being  during  one  short  week  have  never  died  away. 

Here  my  story  might  conclude,  but  possibly  some  of  my  readers 
would  hardly  be  satisfied  without  at  least  a  postscript  to  the 
tale.  Of  Henri  d'Aleyrac  there  remains  little  to  be  said.  Always 
of  a  morbid,  excitable  temperament,  the  incident  of  that  night, 
together  probably  with  the  dread  of  exposure  and  disgrace,  com- 
bined to  overthrow  a  naturally  ill-regulated  mind.  He  managed 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  those  who  guarded  him,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  all  Paris  was  startled  by  the  news  of  his  suicide, 
committed,  it  was  said,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity.  Claire 
de  Kerguel  is  now  the  wife  of  a  nobleman  of  lineage  as  ancient 
as  her  unhappy  lover's,  but  of  far  different  personal  qualities ; 
with  him  she  leads  a  happy  life,  loving  and  beloved.  A  close 
friendship  unites  her  to  my  sister  Evelyn  and  my  little  brown- 
haired  wife.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Edith  and  I  returned  from 
our  annual  visit  to  the  Chateau  St.  Pierre,  their  summer  home 
in  Brittany.  And  now,  as  I  write  the  closing  words  of  my 
narrative,  my  eyes  sometimes  rest  upon  a  picture  which  hangs 
above  my  fireplace,  and  was  Monsieur  de  Kerguel's  wedding  gift 
to  us.  It  is  wonderfully  painted  by  the  most  famous  of  living 
French  artists,  and  represents  the  interior  of  a  tastefully-furnished 
room,  whose  walls  are  hung  with  blue ;  above  an  inlaid  cabinet 
is  the  portrait  of  a  grey-haired  man ;  every  detail  is  drawn  with 
the  skill  of  a  Meissonier ;  but  the  spectator's  interest  is  concen- 
trated at  once  upon  two  figures  in  the  foreground — one  a  lovely 
girl  in  soft  blue  drapery,  and  the  other  a  man  in  evening  dress, 
with  his  right  hand  upraised,  grasping  a  dagger.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  faithful  reproduction  of  that  strange  and  mysterious  vision 
which  more  than  ten  years  ago  was  seen  in  the  mirror. 
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FASHIONS  IN  HAIR. 


By  W.  F.  NELSON. 

From  days  long  anterior  to  those  when  the  amber  tresses  of 
JJerenice,  which  had  been  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Arsinoe, 
were  wafted  to  the  skies,  hair  has  been  an  universal  vanity. 
Jewish  matrons  plaited  their  long  locks  with  gold,  while  Roman 
brides  sacrificed  their  tresses  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  and 
Roman  mothers  dedicated  a  curl  from  their  infants'  heads  to  the 
deities  upon  whom  they  relied  to  protect  them.  None  could  die, 
in  those  distant  ages,  until  the  topmost  hair  was  severed  by  some 
heaven-sent  messenger;  thus  Dido  is  released  from  the  strife  of 
labouring  nature,  when,  at  the  command  of  Juno,  the  swift- 
footed  Iris  descends,  and,  as  she 

"  Cuts  the  fatal  hair, 
Her  struggling  soul  was  loos'd,  and  life  dissolved  in  air." 

Homer  celebrates  the  fair  hair  of  Aphrodite  and  Pallas  Athene  ; 
Virgil  makes  Dido  and  Lavinia  tear  their  golden  hair,  while 
Phryne,  clothed  with  no  other  covering,  stood  before  and  cor- 
rupted her  judges.  The  tresses  of  Atalanta  are  described  as 
tawny;  and  Martial  could  suggest  no  higher  praise  of  his  Lesbia's 
golden  locks  than  that  they  surpassed  those  which  were  imported 
from  the  snowy  North.  There  were  also  dark-haired  objects  of 
worship,  as  Juno,  Andromeda,  Sappho,  and  Cleopatra, 

"  The  queen  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes, 
Brow  bound  with  burning  gold." 

But  throughout  the  middle  ages  the  heroines  are  generally 
p raised  for  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  their  golden  hair ;  thus 
Chaucer  : 

"  Her  yellow  haire  was  braided  in  a  tresse 
Behinde  her  backe,  a  yarde  long,  I  guesse." 

And  Shakespeare,  who  seems  to  have  specially  delighted  in  locks 
of  gold  (black  hair  he  only  mentions  twice  throughout  his  entire 
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plays),  makes  Bassanio  say,  describing  Portia,  "  her  snowy  locks 
hang  on  her  temples  like  the  golden  fleece ;  "  and,  again,  in  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  J ulia  says  of  Sylvia  and  herself,  (t  Her 
hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow."  Agnes  Sorel,  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  and  La  Valliere 
were  blondes ;  so  were  almost  ail  the  female  celebrities  of  the 
Fronde;  while  Marguerite  de  Valois,  who  had  magnificent  black 
hair,  set  so  little  store  by  the  lavish  gift  of  nature,  that  she 
commonly  covered  it  with  false  tresses  of  a  lighter  shade  :  she  is 
reported  indeed  to  have  specially  selected  fair-haired  boys  as  her 
pages,  whose  flowing  locks  were  from  time  to  time  shaven  for 
her  especial  benefit.  Nor  was  there  anything  very  novel  about 
such  a  device,  for  well-made  wigs  have  been  recovered  from 
Egyptian  mummy  figures,  and  the  sculptured  reliefs  at  Nineveh 
prove  the  justice  with  which  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  de- 
scribe and  rebuke  the  dandyism  of  Sennacherib's  captives  and 
counsellors. 

The  custom  of  wearing  false  hair  was  in  vogue  alike  when 
Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world,  and  when  Venice  was  the 
recognised  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  illustrated  or  recorded 
by  the  pens  of  Ovicl  and  Catullus,  and  the  pencils  of  Titian  and 
and  Giorgione.  Galen  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  women  suffered 
much  from  headache,  contracted  by  standing  bare-headed  in  the 
sun  to  obtain  the  much-coveted  tint;  while  others  used  saffron,  as 
in  France,  in  the  days  of  Charles  VII.,  an  infusion  of  onions  was 
recommended  to  bring  about  a  like  result.  So  also  Cesare 
Vecellio,  writing  in  1589,  pictures  the  fair  Venetian  exposing  her 
head  to  the  full  ardour  of  the  sun  during  entire  days,  and  wetting 
her  hair  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  some  new  waters  of  deceit :  "it 
is  by  the  unceasing  renewal  of  this  operation  that  they  become 
blondes.  They  wear  on  their  heads  a  straw  hat  without  a  crown, 
which  does  double  duty,  as  a  drying  line  for  the  hair  and  a 
parasol  to  protect  the  neck  and  face,  called  a  solaner"  Bulwer, 
in  the  "Artificial  Changeling,"  1C53,  says  that  the  Venetian  women, 
as  well  as  those  of  Padua,  Verona,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
"  practise  the  same  vanitie  and  receive  the  same  recompense  for 
their  affectation,  there  being  in  all  those  cities  open  and  manifest 
examples  of  those  who  have  undergone  a  kind  of  martyrdome  to 
render  their  haire  yellow."   The  custom  of  wearing  false  hair  had 
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by  no  means  passed  unrebukcd.  In  condemnation  of  the  practice 
the  Fathers  had  spoken  with  no  uncertain  sound.  "  If  you  fling 
away  your  false  hair  as  hateful  to  heaven,"  observed  Tertullian, 
w  cannot  I  make  it  hateful  to  yourselves  by  reminding  you  that 
the  hair  you  wear  may  have  come  not  only  from  a  criminal  but 
from  a  very  dirty  head — perhaps  even  from  one  already  damned." 
Clement  of  Alexandria  informed  those  who  knelt  to  receive  his 
blessing  that  its  effects  remained  always  on  the  surface  of  the 
wig,  and  penetrated  not  through  it  to  the  wearer.  But  probably 
no  more  impression  was  produced  by  exhortation  such  as  these 
than  accrued  from  the  eloquent  discourses  in  which  Massillon 
denounced  the  fashion  of  wearing  patches,  with  the  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  result  that  they  were  seen  in  greater  number  than 
before,  even  becoming  known  as  mouches  de  Massillon. 

Seldom  in  Elizabeth's  days  could  people  of  fashion  possess  the 
moral  courage  of  Benedick  who  declared  (Much  Ado,  ii.  3)  "  that 
his  wife's  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God."  Her 
Majesty  herself  possessed  eighty  wigs  of  divers  colours  ;  generally, 
if  Paul  Hentzner  is  to  be  credited,  of  the  "  dissembling  colour,"  as 
Rosalind  terms  red.  Mary  of  Scotland  throughout  her  life  was 
also  in  the  habit  of  varying  the  attires  of  hair  she  wore ;  and 
much  of  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  connection  with  her 
portraits  is  traceable  to  this  circumstance.  Even  on  the  scaffold 
she  wore  "  borrowed  haire  aburne,"  her  own  being  "  polled  very 
short."  So  great  was  the  demand  for  false  hair  that  it  became 
quite  common  to  allure  children  who  had  beautiful  hair  to  private 
places,  in  order  to  despoil  them  of  their  locks.  Nay  the  very 
sanctity  of  the  tomb  was  invaded  and  the  dead  robbed  of  hair 
which  was  "to  live  a  second  life  on  second  head."  Thus, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2  : — 

"  So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  skull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre." 

Very  naturally  does  the  Prince  of  gossips  wonder  "  what  will  be 
the  fashion  after  the  plague  is  done,  as  to  peri-wiggs,  for  nobody 
will  dare  to  buy  any  haire,  for  fear  of  the  infection  that  it  had 
been  cut  off  heads  of  the  people  dead  of  the  plague." 
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Few  examples  can  be  quoted  more  illustrative  of  the  mutability 
of  fashion  than  the  wearing  of  beards.  To  shave  the  beard,  or 
mar  the  corners  of  the  beard,  in  Scripture  phraseology,  were  signs 
of  mourning;  as  neglecting  to  trim  it  was  a  mark  of  sorrow. 
The  natural  feeling  of  early  periods  was  to  esteem  it  as  an  object 
of  dignity.  It  was  so  in  classic  times ;  Homer  constantly  alludes 
to  the  beards  of  his  heroes,  and  Priam's  white  beard  is  especially 
described.  The  gods  too  were  bearded :  Zeus  was  seated  in 
majesty  when  the  sea-born  goddess  appeared  suppliant  (Iliad, 
i.  650)— 

"  One  hand  she  placed 
Beneath  his  beard,  and  one  his  knees  embraced." 

The  fathers  of  the  primitive  church  wore  beards,  nor  was  it  until 
the  separation  of  the  Eastern  church  in  the  eighth  century  that 
the  Latin  clergy  shaved  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from  the  Greek 
priests,  who  retain  their  beards  to  this  day.  So  also  with  early 
England.  When  Gray  seeks  to  depict  the  bitter  anguish  of  the 
bard,  he  says — 

"  Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air." 

That  it  was  considered  a  sign  of  sovereignty  in  later  days  is  shown 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  when  the  choice  of  the  king  of  the 
beggars  is  made  to  rest  upon  him  who  had  the  longest  and  the 
largest  beard  : — 

"  By  that  beard  thou  wert  found  out  and  marked  for  sovereignty : 

 Long  may  it  grow, 

And  thick  and  fair,  that  who  lives  under  it, 

May  live  as  safe  as  under  beggar's  bush  ; 

Of  which  this  is  the  thing,  that  but  the  type." 

Looking  at  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  our  ancestors  we  know 
at  all  events  that  the  Saxons  allowed  their  beards  to  grow ;  and 
Grainger  assures  us  that  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  trace  it 
in  portraits,  the  fashion  was  never  more  prevalent  in  England 
than  during  the  century  which  preceded  the  advent  of  the 
Conquerors.  Such  illustrations,  it  may  be  noticed  however  in 
passing,  are  not  to  be  too  implicitly  relied  upon,  inasmuch  as  the 
artist  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  have  finished  off  his  portrait  rather 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  than  with  regard  to 
absolute  accuracy.  Thus,  for  example,  the  figures  of  the 
Conqueror  and  his  sons  appear  with  long  beards  on  the  screen 
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in- York  Minster,  though  history  and  the  Baycux  tapestry  alike 
make  it  certain  that  the  Normans  never  wore  them.  The 
"  intelligent  schoolboy  " — surely  an  abundant  product  in  this  era 
of  competitive  examinations — will  of  course  remember  the  story 
of  the  observers  from  the  Saxon  camp  at  Hastings,  who  mistook 
the  well-shaven  Norman  gentlemen  for  monks.  But  not  long 
subsequent  to  the  Conquest  a  reaction  seems  to  have  set  in,  and 
both  sexes  indulged  in  exceedingly  long  hair  :  Anselm  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  followers  of  the  new  fashion,  and  in  1095  the  Council  of 
Rouen  promulgated  a  decree  declaring  that  men  who  wore  long 
hair  should  not  only  be  excluded  from  the  church  during  life,  but 
that  no  prayer  should  be  offered  up  for  their  souls  when  summoned 

"  To  join 

The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shades." 

The  clerical  tonsure,  which  was  to  remind  the  wearer  of  the  crown 
of  thorns,  had  been  enjoined  as  early  as  A.D.  155,  but  was  probably 
submitted  to  with  a  bad  grace  ;  and  it  was  even  found  necessary 
that  nuns  should  be  from  time  to  time  admonished  for  dressing 
the  hair  in  styles  too  attractive.  William  of  Malmesbury  speaks  of 
Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  as  always  carrying  a  sharp  knife 
about  him  with  which  he  would  carefully  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair 
before  bestowing  his  blessing  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Seez  who  on 
Easter  Day,  1104,  preached  against  beards,  in  the  presence  of 
Henry  I.,  enforced  his  eloquence  by  producing  from  his  sleeve  a 
pair  of  shears  and  operating  upon  the  heads  of  the  congregation 
there  and  then.  Such  occasional  results  of  pious  impulse  however 
were  of  little  avail ;  and  on  the  whole  the  abomination  remained 
triumphant  throughout  the  early  reigns  of  both  France  and 
England.    Thus  Chaucer  describes  his  Shipman  : — 

"  Hardy  he  was,  and  wise  I  undertake 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  berde  be  shake ; " 

and  Strutt  assures  us  that  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 
men  curled  their  hair  with  crisping  irons  and  bound  it  up  with 
fillets  or  ribbands,  appearing  abroad  without  hats  that  it  might 
show  to  greater  advantage. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  an  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  the 
growth  and  length  of  beards  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  it  was  ordered 
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that  no  fellow  of  the  house  should  wear  one  of  above  a  fortnight's 
growth,  an  injunction  which  was  speedily  repealed.  There  have 
also  been  instances  of  people  to  whom  we  should  say,  with 
Macbeth,  "  You  should  be  women,  and  yet  your  beards  forbid  me 
to  interpret  that  you  are  so."  Thus  in  the  army  of  Charles  XII. 
was  a  female  grenadier  with  a  beard  longer  than  most  men  ;  and 
Margaret,  Governess  of  the  Netherlands,  had  a  long  stiff  beard, 
of  which  she  was  excessively  proud. 

Hair,  as  everyone  knows,  played  an  important  symbolic  part 
in  the  civil  wars.  The  Vandyke  beard  is  associated  for  ever 
with  the  melancholy  face  of  Charles  L,  and  the  lovelock  gave 
occasion  for  severe  strictures  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans.  Prynne 
wrote  a  quarto  on  the  "  Unloveliness  of  Lovelocks,"  wherein  they 
are  described  as  cords  of  vanity  whereby  men  are  led  captive  by 
Satan  at  his  will.  The  Roundheads,  who  even  polled  the  little 
black  boys  who  were  beginning  to  be  imported  into  England, 
appear  to  have  carried  cropping  to  an  extreme : — 

"  What  creature's  this,  with  his  short  hairs, 
His  little  beard  and  huge  long  ears, 
That  this  new  faith  hath  formed  1 
The  Puritans  were  never  such, 
The  saints  themselves  had  ne'er  so  much  ; 
Oh,  such  a  knave's  a  Roundhead." 

Beards  were  pretty  generally  worn  until  the  Restoration,  an 
event  which  seems  to  have  dealt  a  deadly  blow  to  the  fashion. 
"Beard,"  says  Fuller,  perhaps  recalling  the  old  classic  proverb, 
"  the  beard  makes  not  the  philosopher,"  "  beard  was  never  the 
true  standard  of  brains ; "  the  observation  shows,  at  any  rate,  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  had  begun  to  blow.  By-and-by, 
as  we  shall  see,  came  the  era  of  the  wig,  yet,  for  two  or  three 
generations  after  its  introduction,  there  was  still  to  be  found,  here 
and  there,  some  sturdy  J acobin,  like  Scott  of  Harden,  who  vowed 
that  he  would  never  shave  until  the  king  should  get  his  own 
again. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accidental  state  of  the  chin 
of  a  French  king  was  the  cause  that  the  beard,  which  had 
attained  its  highest  degree  of  glory,  all  of  a  sudden  lost  favour. 
Henry  IV.  died  unexpectedly  (1610),  and  his  successor,  Louis  XIII., 
was  but  a  youth  when  he  mounted  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
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Seeing  the  young  king  with  a  smooth  chin,  everyone,  of  course, 
began  to  look  upon  his  own  as  too  rough.  But  the  Duke  of 
Sully  had  the  courage  to  retain  his  beard ;  and  when  the  smooth  - 
shaven  young  courtiers  laughed  outright  at  the  old-fashioned 
appearance  of  the  venerable  minister,  he  observed  to  the  king, 
"  Sir,  when  your  father,  of  glorious  memory,  did  me  the  honour 
to  consult  me  on  his  great  and  important  affairs,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  send  away  all  the  buffoons  and  stage  dancers  of 
his  court."  Peter  the  Great  adopted  a  more  profitable  expedient, 
and  imposed  a  tax  on  the  produce  of  his  people's  chins ;  nobles 
and  gentlemen  were  to  pay  100  roubles,  the  lower  classes  a  copee 
for  the  privilege  of  retaining  their  beards,  with  the  alternative 
of  losing  their  heads.  It  seems  all  but  incredible  that  fatal 
accidents  should  ever  have  been  due  to  wearing  a  beard ;  never- 
theless, we  read  that  the  Burgomeister  Hans  Steiningen,  having 
on  one  occasion  forgotten  to  fold  up  his  majestic  beard,  trod  upon 
it  as  he  ascended  the  staircase  leading  to  the  council  chamber  of 
Brunn,  and  was  thereby  thrown  down  and  killed. 

The  custom  of  wig  wearing  appears  to  have  arisen  in  France 
sometime  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Charles  I. 
of  England,  while  in  Paris  on  his  way  to  Spain,  "  shadowed  himself 
the  most  he  could  under  a  burly  perruque  which  none  in  former 
days  but  bald-headed  people  used."  The  introduction  of  the 
fashion  into  England  is  well  marked  by  Pepys,  who  tells  us, 
October  1663,  how  he  laid  out  £2  or  £3  on  each  of  two  periwigs; 
but  on  going  to  church  in  one,  he  says  "it  did  not  prove  so  strange 
as  I  was  afraid. it  would."  Wigs  are  noticed  as  worn  by  ladies 
as  early  as  1608,  and  the  gossiping  Admiralty  Secretary  (March 
1662)  chronicles  how  la  belle  Pierce  came  to  see  Mrs.  Pepys  and 
brought  her  a  pair  of  perruques  of  hair  "  as  the  fashion  now  is 
for  ladies  to  wear ;  which  are  pretty,  but  are  of  my  wife's  own 
hair,  or  else  I  should  not  endure  them."  Queen  Anne  was  a 
patroness  of  full  bottomed  wigs  ;  and  when  the  "  Ramilies  tie  " 
came  into  fashion,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  summoned  in  haste, 
appeared  at  court  in  one,  her  Majesty  remarked  to  a  lady  in 
waiting,  "  I  suppose  that  presently  gentlemen  will  come  to  court 
in  their  jack-boots."  On  the  accession  of  George  III.  the 
abandonment  of  wigs  was  in  contemplation.  The  wig  makers 
accordingly  approached  the  king  with  a  petition,  setting  forth 
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the  grievances  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  custom  of  men  wearing 
their  own  hair,  a  practice  which  likewise  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a  swarm  of  French  hairdressers  into  England.  The  petition 
was  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  James's,  February 
1765,  but  the  mob,  unfortunately  for  the  peruke  makers, 
discovered  that  many  of  the  complainants  themselves  conformed 
to  the  reprobated  custom;  whereupon  the  offenders  were  then 
and  there  seized  and  their  locks  shaven  off  on  the  spot.  Pig- 
tails continued  to  be  worn  in  the  army  until  1804,  when  they 
were  by  order  reduced  to  seven  inches;  and,  at  last,  in  1808, 
it  was  directed  that  they  should  be  cut  off  altogether. 

Though  perhaps  somewhat  slenderly  connected  with  the 
subject,  it  may  be  deemed  allowable  to  refer  briefly  to  "  horri- 
pilation," as  the  old  physicians  called  it ;  to  cases,  that  is,  in 
which,  through  sudden  fright  or  great  anxiety,  the  hair  was 
suddenly  turned  white;  the  blood  perhaps  sending  forth  some  pig- 
ment which,  almost  in  a  moment,  serves  to  discharge  the  colour. 
"  The  first  time  that  I  saw  her  Majesty  after  the  unfortunate  catas- 
trophe of  the  Varennes  journey/'  says  Madame  Campan,  speaking 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  "  I  found  her  getting  out  of  bed  ;  her  features 
were  not  very  much  altered ;  but  after  the  first  kind  words  she 
uttered  to  me,  she  took  off  her  cap,  and  desired  me  to  observe 
the  effect  which  grief  had  produced  upon  her  hair.  It  became 
in  one  single  night  as  white  as  that  of  a  woman  of  seventy.  Her 
Majesty  then  showed  me  a  ring  she  had  just  had  mounted  for  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe  ;  it  contained  a  lock  of  her  whitened  hair, 
with  the  inscription,  '  Blanched  by  sorrow.' "  The  Queen,  by  the 
way,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  author  of  the  "  Secret  Memoir,"  had 
herself  invented  a  coiffure,  representing  all  the  refinements  of 
landscape  gardening — "  des  collines,  des  prairies  emaillees,  de* 
recisseaux,  argentins  et  des  torrents  ecwmeux,  des  jardins  syme- 
triques  et  des  pans  Anglais." 

It  was  at  one  time  customary  for  brides  to  be  married  with  the 
hair  dishevelled ;  and  Anne  Boleyn  followed  the  fashion  on  the 
occasion  of  her  wedding  with  Henry  VIII.  When  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  married  to  the  Princess  Palatine  (1C71),  the 
modish  style  for  the  hair  was  known  as  the  hurluberlw.  u  I  was 
greatly  amused  at  the  head-dresses,"  says  Madame  de  SeVigne, 
"  and  felt  inclined  to  give  a  slap  to  some  of  them."  By-and-by 
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the  word  came  to  mean  brusque  or  thoughtless,  and  certain  ladies 
were  blamed  as  being  hurluberlu. 

The  influence  of  political  events  on  costume  is  more  decisive 
than  may  often  be  supposed :  thus,  the  "  Philadelphian  "  cap  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  worn  about  the  time  of  Franklin's  visit  to  Paris ;  and 
among  the  ephemeral  fashions  of  the  Directory,  was  one  of 
dressing  the  hair  a  la  victime,  entailing  the  loss  of  the  tresses, 
which  were  cut  off  quite  close  to  the  head. 

The  value  of  hair  increases  very  rapidly  with  increase  of 
length ;  thus,  while  hair  eight  inches  long  sells  at  about  a  shilling 
per  ounce,  hair  three  feet  long  will  command  a  price  as  high  as 
thirty  shillings  per  ounce.  Lengths  beyond  three  feet  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  fetch  fancy  prices ;  but  hair  five  and  even  six  feet 
long  is  occasionally  obtained.  In  France  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  kilometres  of  false  hair  were  sold  in  1873,  being  for  the 
most  part  procured  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Auvergne,  and 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  five  francs  per  kilometre ;  and  in  the  pub- 
lished account  of  the  trade  of  Marseilles  during  1875,  it  is  recorded 
that  seventy-five  thousand  kilos  of  hair  from  Italy,  Spain,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  even  China,  entered  France  through  that  port. 
Mr.  Francis  Trollope,  in  his  "  Summer  in  Brittany,"  gives  a  lively 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  young  girls  of  that 
country  bring  their  black  hair  to  market.  "  We  saw  several  girls 
sheared,"  he  says,  "  one  after  another,  like  sheep,  and  as  many 
more  standing  ready,  with  their  caps  in  their  hands  and  their 
long  hair  combed  out  and  hanging  down  to  their  waists.  The 
money  given  for  the  hair  was  about  twenty  sous,  or  perhaps, 
in  lieu,  a  gaudy  pocket-handkerchief."  The  celebrated  Lady 
Suffolk,  of  George  II. 's  time,  when  Mrs.  Howard,  sold  her  own 
beautiful  hair  to  enable  her  husband,  at  the  time  in  very  narrow 
circumstances,  to  give  a  dinner;  and  the  story  of  Duchess  Sarah 
cutting  off  her  hair  to  spite  her  husband,  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  so  greatly  admired  it,  is  very  well  known.  When, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  one  of  her  children,  Marie 
Antoinette  was  compelled  to  lose  her  lovely  fair  hair,  a  coiffure 
a  Venfant  immediately  became  the  rage :  as  when  her  Majesty 
took  it  into  her  head  to  play  at  shepherdesses  and  so-called 
rural  life  at  Trianon,  the  great  ladies  of  Versailles  were  equally 
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ready  to  dress  their  hair  d  la  laitier  or  d  la  paysanne  de 
la  cour. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges,  the  head-dresses  of 
ladies  were  principally  composed  of  lace,  and  as  early  as  the  days 
of  William  and  Mary  were  spoken  of  as  "  heads."  Thus  in  the 
year  1703,  a  family  is  said  to  have  lost  in  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  a  fire  in  Red  Lion  Square,  "  a  head  with  very  fine 
looped  lace  of  very  great  value ;  "  such  "  heads  "  ranged  in  price 
from  £30  to  £40.  The  Connoisseur  (1756)  tells  us  that  "  instead 
of  a  cap,  the  mode  is  for  every  female  to  load,  her  head  with  some 
kind  of  carriage ; "  the  vehicle  consisted  of  gold  thread,  and  was 
drawn  perhaps  by  some  half-dozen  dappled  grey  steeds  manu- 
factured out  of  blown  glass.  Thus,  in  a  poem  entitled  "  Modern 
Morning,"  a  lady  is  made  to  exclaim  : 

"  Nelly  ! — What,  is  the  creature  fled  ? — 
Put  my  post-chaise  upon  my  head ;  " 

and  elsewhere  we  read  that  "  heads  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of 
a  coach  and  six  (for  articles  of  this  sort  are  very  apt  to  crack  the 
brain),  so  far  act  consistently  as  to  make  use  of  a  single-horse 
chaise,  with  a  beau  perching  in  the  middle."  The  result  was  that 
women  of  fashion  were  compelled  to  ride  with  their  heads  out  of 
the  carriage  windows,  or  kneel  down  in  order  to  accommodate 
tfiem  within.  Well,  indeed,  might  the  bard  of  Olney  declare  that 
the  ladies'  hair  of  his  day  was, 

"  Indebted  to  some  smart  wig  weaver's  hand, 
For  more  than  half  the  tresses  it  sustained  ;  " 

but  only  too  well  did  woman  know  the  power  with  which  Venus 

endowed  her  in  such  a  silken  lasso: 

"  Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair." 

W.  F.  NELSON. 
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A  STORY. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

In  the  year  1876  women,  if  they  had  pretty  figures,  were  able  to 
display  them  to  much  better  advantage  than  they  can  in  these 
days  of  exaggerated  dress-improvers.  A  slender  waist  was  not 
made  ridiculous  by  an  awkardly  huge  development  immediately 
beneath  it.  Proportion  was  respected,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence a  higher  degree  of  grace  was  attained  more  frequently 
then  than  now. 

A  number  of  fair  women  and  remarkably  nice-looking  men 
were  dotted  about  a  drawing-room  that  looked  out  upon  a  lawn 
which  sloped  away  to  the  Thames  at  one  of  its  prettiest  stretches. 
Huge  oases  of  mignonette,  roses,  and  heliotrope  stood  on  either 
side  of  each  of  the  three  French  windows  that  opened  into  a 
young  Crystal  Palace,  from  whence  the  perfume  of  tuberoses, 
gardenias,  stephanotis,  and  other  sweet-scented  flowers  and  shrubs 
was  freely  wafted  into  the  room.  Graceful  statues  and  statuettes 
were  in  corners  and  on  brackets ;  good  pictures  adorned  the  walls ; 
sumptuous  chairs  and  sofas  offered  their  fat  depths  invitingly; 
the  carpet  felt  like  moss  beneath  the  feet  that  trod  on  it.  A 
glimpse  of  the  garden  through  the  open  conservatory  door  to 
the  right  showed  a  vista  of  mathematically-ordered  foliage  and 
flowers.  Everything,  in  fact,  looked  what  it  was — wealthy  and 
well  kept,  and  perfectly  untarnished,  untouched,  untoned  by 
Time ! 

Perhaps  it  was  this  appearance  of  absolute  newness  which  in- 
fused a  certain  air  of  stiffness — hardly  that,  but  a  certain  want 
of  perfect  ease,  into  the  company  assembled  there.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  that  they  were  merely  suffering  from  the  depression  which  is 
inseparable  from 'the  wait-before-dinner  atmosphere.  At  any  rate 
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the  silence  had  been  unbroken  for  at  least  five  seconds  when  the 
host  said — 

"  I  think  we  must  give  my  brother  up ; "  and  as  he  spoke  he 
touched  a  bell,  and  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Tempest. 

The  couples  had  all  been  told  off  to  each  other  previous  to  this. 
But  now,  when  the  progress  began  to  the  dining-room,  it  was 
seen  that  one  lady,  and  she  the  youngest  and  fairest  of  them 
all,  had  no  partner. 

"  My  brother  J ack's  remissness  is  the  more  unaccountable  since 
he  knew  he  was  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  you  in  to  dinner. 
Miss  Tempest,"  Mr.  Mordaunt  said  as  he  was  passing  her.  Then 
he  paused,  hesitated,  and  added — 

"  I  can't  leave  you  to  come  in  by  yourself.  Put  up  with  a 
share  of  me,  and  " 

*  No,  indeed,  Mr.  Mordaunt ;  that  would  involve  the  disarrange- 
ment of  your  table,"  the  girl  said  hastily.  But  at  a  light  frown 
from  her  mother  she  accepted  the  outstretched  right  arm  of  her 
host,  and  eventually  found  herself  planted  next  to  him  at  dinner. 

Her  face  was  pale,  her  eyes  were  heavy  with  disappointment ; 
yet  even  under  these  clouds  it  was  a  lovely  face — lovely  more 
from  its  bright  changefulness  of  expression  and  from  its  sensitive 
mobility  than  from  any  perfection  either  of  colouring  or  feature. 
Her  nose  was  rather  a  long,  out-sloping  one;  decidedly  not 
Grecian,  and  yet  not  a  snub  or  pug.  Her  mouth  was  splendidly 
shaped,  and  exquisitely  white  teeth  glittered  through  her  lips 
when  they  were  parted ;  but  it  was  a  large  mouth — a  rose,  not  a 
rosebud.  The  shape  of  her  low,  wide  forehead  was  good,  so  was 
that  of  her  oval  cheeks.  Her  hair  was  silky  and  very  dark,  but 
quite  straight ;  there  was  no  suggestion  of  ringlet  or  wave  about 
it.  Her  eyes  were  long  black-lashed  grey  eyes — steady,  earnest 
eyes,  that  almost  belied  the  nervous  excitability  that  sometimes 
betrayed  itself  in  the  flexible  lines  of  her  mouth.  And  her  figure 
was  delicious  ! 

So  Mr.  Mordaunt  thought  as  he  looked  at  her  sitting  there, 
even  in  her  depression  the  sweetest  ornament  of  his  magnificently 
ordered  table.  Her  dress  of  soft  silk,  of  the  colour  of  mother-o- 
pearl,  tight  and  plain,  showing  her  beautiful  shape,  and  leaving 
her  smooth  white  young  neck  and  arms  bare,  had  an  air  of  dis- 
tinction about  it  that  the  dress  of  every  other  woman  and  girl  in 
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the  room  lacked,  he  thought.  Yet,  greatly  as  he  admired  it,  he 
longed  to  see  it  adorned  and  enriched  by  jewels  of  his  giving. 
For  the  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  just  bought  and  decorated 
this  little  riverside  palace,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  within  the 
last  day  or  two  that  it  would  be  a  barren  wilderness  to  him 
unless  Kathleen  Tempest  would  consent  to  turn  it  into  a  land 
flowing  with  domestic  and  social  milk  and  honey  by  consenting 
to  come  to  it  as  his  wife. 

Absorbed  man  of  business  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  by  all  his 
friends,  his  brother  Jack  included,  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  a  keen  eye 
for  beauty  in  women  ;  and  the  beauty  he  most  prized  was  that  of 
"  form."  The  face  of  a  Venus  on  either  an  awkward  or  insigni- 
ficant figure  would  have  held  no  charm  for  him.  "So  many 
inches  of  beauty  were  no  compensation  for  so  many  feet  of  ugli- 
ness," he  was  wont  to  say.  Now  Kathleen's  figure  was  without 
reproach  and  above  suspicion.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
statement  with  which  this  story  opens — namely,  that  women  with 
pretty  figures  had  a  better  chance  of  displaying  them  to  advan- 
tage in  1876  than  they  have  in  this  year  of  grace. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  had  only  known  the  Tempests — mother  and 
daughter — for  a  week  or  ten  days.  His  invitation  that  they 
should  come  to  his  inauguration  dinner  at  The  Alders  had  sur- 
prised Mrs.  Tempest  not  a  little.  But  Kathleen  had  been  more 
delighted  than  surprised;  and  she  had  shown  her  delight  very 
openly,  though  she  had  kept  her  reasons  for  feeling  it  to  herself. 
So  it  annoyed  her  mother  doubly  now  that,  without  sufficient 
cause,  Kathleen  should  put  herself  at  her  worst  by  looking  down- 
cast and  absent  after  her  unrestrained  expressions  of  pleasure 
when  they  received  Mr.  Mordaunt' s  invitation. 

It  never  occurred  to  Mrs.  Tempest,  though  she  was  a  clever 
woman  and  an  affectionate  mother,  to  connect  her  daughter's 
downcast  looks  with  the  absence  of  Jack  Mordaunt,  the  brother 
of  their  host.  Jack  was  a  colleague  of  her  son  Arthur's  in  the 
War  Office,  and  several  times  he  had  come  home  to  dine  with 
them,  and  once  or  twice  he  had  gone  with  them  on  the  river. 
But  so  had  other  young  men  who  were  friends  of  Arthur 
Tempest's,  and  to  all  of  them  Kathleen  showed  the  same  frank, 
friendly  front.  Accordingly  she,  being  neither  a  match-making 
woman  nor  a  suspiciously  watchful  mother,  was  ignorant  of  the 
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subtle  change  that  had  come  over  her  daughter's  spirit  since 
Jack  Mordaunt  had  loomed  on  her  horizon.  And  as  Jack  had 
not  spoken  definitely  to  Kathleen  yet,  so  Kathleen  refrained  from 
even  hinting  at  her  happy  hopes  to  her  mother. 

But  the  girl  had  suffered  herself  to  anticipate  great  things  from 
this  invitation  to  The  Alders.  Jack  had  often  spoken  to  them 
of  his  wealthy  bachelor  brother ;  of  that  brother's  goodness  and 
generosity  to  himself ;  and  he  had  sometimes  added — 

"  Old  Richard  is  as  good  an  old  chap  as  ever  stepped — more 
like  a  father  to  me  than  a  brother.  If  I  cried  for  the  moon  he 
would  try  to  get  it  for  me,  I  believe." 

This  he  said  in  public,  that  is,  before  her  mother  and  her 
brother  Arthur.  But  he  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  telling  her 
privately  that  he  believed  nothing  on  earth  would  gratify  dear 
old  Richard  so  much  as  his  (Jack's)  marrying  and  taking  his  wife 
home  to  The  Alders  as  mistress  of  it.  "  For  the  dear  old  boy 
likes  womankind  about  him  ;  and  as  he'll  never  have  a  wife  of 
his  own,  why,  the  next  best  thing  will  be  a  wife  of  mine  to  look 
after  him  and  do  the  honours." 

These  words  Jack  Mordaunt  had  said  to  her  with  sweet  mean- 
ing in  them,  and  to  these  words  of  sweet  meaning  she  had  listened 
with  sympathetic  understanding.  How,  then,  did  it  come  to  pass 
that  she  should  be  an  honoured  guest  in  that  all-powerful  elder 
brother's  house  when  Jack  (who  had  been  invited,  she  knew)  was 
not  there  to  meet  her  ? 

She  perplexed  herself  by  asking  and  trying  to  answer  this 
question  all  the  evening,  and  failed  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Her  perplexity  made  her  very  thoughtful  and  quiet, 
and  as  Mr.  Mordaunt  admired  repose  of  manner  in  women  as 
much  as  he  did  beauty  of  shape,  she  pleased  him  more  than  her 
mother  imagined,  and  far  more  than  she  herself  desired. 

She  pleased  him  to  this  degree,  that  he,  being  unconscious  of  his 
brother's  unspoken  claims  upon  her,  began  to  wish  to  have  "just 
such  a  girl  as  she  was  for  a  wife."  This  is  the  way  he  spoke  of 
her  to  himself  this  ni^ht.  Before  the  week  was  over  he  had 
spoken  even  more  definitely  to  her  mother. 

"  I'm  not  a  young  man,  Mrs.  Tempest,"  he  said  with  honest 
abruptness,  before  the  widow  had  recovered  her  surprise  at  his 
calling  on  them  at  all,  "  but  my  heart  is  young  enough  to  love 
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your  daughter.  I  am  going  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife ;  have  I  your 
good  wishes  ?  " 

"  Certainly  you  have/'  she  said,  with  hearty  cordiality.  She  was 
not  mercenary,  but  she  was  a  poor  woman,  and  it  was  more  than 
desirable  that  Kathleen  in  marrying  should  be  where  money  was. 

"  Her  affections  are  not  already  engaged,  I  trust  ?  "  the  prudent 
lover  questioned,  and  Mrs.  Tempest  answered  unhesitatingly. 

"I  think  [  can  conscientiously  assure  you  that  Kathleen  is 
heart-free  ;  my  daughter  and  I  are  excellent  friends.  She  would 
not  have  kept  such  a  secret  from  me." 

This  is  a  form  of  delusion  to  which  many  admirable  women  are 
subject.  Mrs.  Tempest  and  her  daughter  were  excellent  friends 
certainly.  But  Kathleen  had  a  very  dear  secret  from  her  mother, 
and  it  was  that  she  and  Jack  Mordaunt  loved  one  another  very 
dearly. 

Only  the  day  before  Jack  had  been  definite  in  his  declaration 
of  affection  for  her,  though  still  very  indefinite  as  to  his  plans  for 
providing  for  her. 

"  It's  clear  that  we  can't  marry  on  my  salary,"  he  told  her,  "and 
old  Dick  seems  to  think  that  I  ought  not  to  thiuk  of  a  wife  till  I 
have  an  income  to  support  one.  He  has  grown  stingy,  or  else  he 
has  fallen  in  love  himself ;  I  can't  quite  make  out  which." 

"  Have  you  told  him  about  me  ? "  Kathleen  asked.  "  He  seemed 
very  kind  the  other  night  when  we  dined  at  The  Alders — the 
night  you  didn't  come,  Master  Jack.  And  now  you  shall  tell  me 
why  you  didn't  come  ? " 

Jack's  handsome  face  flushed  with  vexation. 

"  I  cant  tell  you,  Kathleen ;.  it  was  not  for  pleasure  that  I  stayed 
away.  .  I  have  been  in  a  coil,  but  I've  got  out  of  it  now.  No,  I 
have  never  mentioned  you  to  old  Dick.  I  only  told  him  that  I 
wanted  to  marry  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world,  and  he  advised 
me  "  to  give  up  all  my  extravagant  habits,  and  work  to  maintain 
her." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  poverty,"  Kathleen  said  stoutly. 

"  Well  I  confess  I  am  for  you,"  the  young  man  said  tenderly, 
"  but  I  don't  despair  of  Dick's  relenting.  Don't  say  anything 
about  it  yet  to  any  one,  not  even  to  your  mother,  for  Dick  is 
annoyed  with  me  just  now.  He  believes  something  to  my  discredit 
— something  of  which  I  am  not  guilty— — " 
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"  What  is  it,  Jack  ?    You  ought  to  tell  me  everything  now." 
"  This  is  a  thing  I  can't  tell  you,  my  darling." 
"Oh!  I — I  am  sorry." 

"  So  am  I,"  he  said  sadly,  as  he  saw  her  turn  away  from  him 
with  an  indescribable  air  of  chilliness  about  her.  "I  am  more 
than  sorry  to  have  a  secret  from  you,  but  I  must  ask  you  to 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  to  blame." 

"  I  hate  secrets,"  she  said  quickly.  "  I  hate  myself  for  agreeing 
to  have  one  from  mamma." 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  between  the  dances  at  a 
party  at  which  they  had  met  on  the  evening  previous  to  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  proposal.  Kathleen  was  still  feeling  sore  and  re- 
bellious and  uncertain  about  Jack  when  her  mother  came  and 
told  her  of  Mr.  Mordaunt's  offer ;  and  when  she  had  done  so  she 
added, 

"  If  you  feel  at  all  doubtful  about  yourself,  Kathleen,  don't  see 
him  to-day;  give  yourself  time.  He  is  a  good,  open,  honest  man ; 
treat  him  fairly.  Think  over  all  the  advantages  he  can  offer  you, 
and  if  you  can  love  him  well  enough  to  marry  him,  you  will  be  a 
happy  woman." 

"  I  can  never  'love  '  him,"  Kathleen  said  hastily,  "at  least  not 
in  that  way.    Besides,  there  is  " 

"  Not  some  one  else  ?  Kathleen,  I  have  assured  him  there  is 
no  one  else.  Poor  man,  I  wish  you  could  incline  towards  him 
favourably.  He  tells  me  he  is  much  distressed  about  his  brother 
— Arthur's  friend  Jack." 

"  Our  friend  too,  mother." 

"  Well,  well,  our  acquaintance  we  will  say,  for  I  fear  Jack 
Mordaunt  is  no  fit  friend  for  a  good  woman." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  him,  mother  ?  Tell  me ;  I  have  the 
right  to  know,"  the  girl  sobbed  ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  a  scene,  her 
mother  told  her  the  story  of  Jack's  delinquencies  as  she  had 
gathered  it  from  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

As  told  by  Mrs.  Tempest,  it  was  a  commonplace,  ugly  story 
enough.  Jack  had  idled  his  time  away  in  the  country  during 
the  previous  autumn,  and  got  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  sly 
village  coquette,  who  had  more  lovers  than  was  good  for  her. 
She  was  now  an  openly  disgraced  girl,  a  mother  before  she  was 
a  wife,  and  she  charged  Jack  with  being  her  fellow-sinner. 
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"The  one  gleam  of  beautiful  light  in  this  dark  story  is 
Mr.  Mordaunt's  conduct,"  Mrs.  Tempest  wound  up  rapturously, 
"  He  has  settled  a  sum  of  money  upon  the  woman,  sufficient  to 
maintain  her  in  quiet  respectability,  and  will  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  child.    He  is  one  in  a  thousand." 

"  He  is,  mother.  I  will  see  him  to-day,  and  marry  him  to-morrow 
if  he  likes,"  Kathleen  interrupted,  with  eyes  and  cheeks  blazing 
with  outraged  love  and  pride.  "  Don't  ask  him  a  single  question. 
I  have  been  a  fool,  but  I  have  recovered  my  senses  now.  I  will 
see  Mr.  Mordaunt  now — at  once  if  you  like." 

That  night  the  two  brothers  dined  together  alone  at  The 
Alders.   After  their  dinner  Mr.  Mordaunt  said  hesitatingly, — 

"  I  have  taken  a  serious  step  to-day,  Jack.  I  have  asked  a  very 
sweet  young  lady  to  be  my  wife." 

Jack  opened  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing. 

11  She  has  accepted  me,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  sister,  Jack. 
But  before  I  enlarge  selfishly  upon  my  own  scheme  of  happiness, 
I  will  tell  you  something  else.  I  have  settled  a  hundred  a 
year  on  that  girl  Lucy  Baker,  and  a  thousand  pounds  upon  the 
child  " 

"The  woman  is  nothing  to  me,  and  the  child  is  not  mine," 
Jack  interrupted  in  accents  of  exasperation.  "  Do  an  altogether 
out-of-the-way  humane  and  generous  thing  by  all  means  if  it 
pleases  you,  but  pray  believe  my  reiterated  statement.  I  am 
innocent  of  that  woman's  fall." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  frowned. 

"I  wish  to  close  the  subject  at  once  and  for  ever,  Jack,"  he  said 
quietly.  "You  no  doubt  look  upon  yourself  as  quite  as  much 
sinned  against  as  sinning  in  the  matter  ;  but  her  brother  told  me 
to-day  " 

"  Her  brother  !  "  Jack  thundered,  starting  to  his  feet.  "  Don't 
quote  the  ruffian  to  me.  He's  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  against 
me;  if  I  had  William  Baker  here  I'd  break  every  bone  in  his 
cursed  body." 

"Yet  last  autumn  you  had  nothing  but  good  words  to  say  of 
the  man,  and  would  have  him  with  you  half  as  servant  half  as 
friend." 

"  That's  his  version  of  it,  is  it  ?  "  Jack  said  carelessly.  "  Well, 
now  listen  to  something  pleasanter  than  the  Baker  scandal.  I 
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want  you  to  be  liberal,  as  is  your  wont  to  me,  old  fellow.  I, 
too,  have  proposed  to  a  charming  girl,  and  been  accepted  by 
her." 

"  Matrimony  is  out  of  the  question  for  you  for  a  time,"  Mr. 
Mordaunt  interrupted  authoritatively.  "  Not  a  word  more  on  the 
subject  to  me,  if  you  please.  If  you  are  steady  for  a  year,  and 
under  the  influence  of  your  new  sister-in-law  I  hope  and  trust 
you  will  become  so,  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  help  you ;  but  you 
must  wait  a  year." 
Jack  laughed. 

"  The  girl  I  am  engaged  to  will  talk  to  you  about  that ;  but  as 
you  won't  hear  about  my  fiancee,  tell  me  about  your  own,  old 
fellow.  What  is  her  name  ?  Where  does  she  live  ?  and  is  she 
pretty  ? " 

"  I  think  you  know  her  slightly  already."  Mr.  Mordaunt 
paused,  looked  pleased  and  conscious  in  an  elderly-gentleman, 
respectable  way  that  was  very  amusing  to  his  younger  brother, 
and,  then,  as  Jack  strolled  leisurely  towards  the  open  window  to 
pick  a  pale  golden  rosebud,  the  elder  brother  added  pompously, 

"  Her  name,  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  to  hear,  is 
Kathleen  Tempest." 

Perhaps  it  was  delight  that  kept  Jack  silent  for  a  minute,  his 
face  still  to  the  window,  his  back  to  his  brother.  He  employed 
that  minute  in  carefully  fastening  the  Mare'chal  Niel  bud  into 
his  coat !  How  intensely  its  delicate,  delicious  perfume  per- 
meated the  atmosphere  !  How  vividly  its  exquisite  colour  im- 
pressed itself  upon  him  !  It  seemed  unnatural  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  most  crushing,  deadening  blow  that  had  ever 
been  dealt  at  him  was  falling  with  stunning  force  from  his 
brother's  hand — it  seemed  unnatural,  hideously  unnatural,  that 
he  should  be  so  keenly  alive  to  the  perfume  and  beauty  of  a 
mere  flower. 

At  the  end  of  a  minute  he  had  gained  control  over  himself. 
He  could  speak  without  betraying  Kathleen  Tempest.  That  was 
his  first  thought. 

Still  with  his  back  to  his  brother  it  superseded  him  so 
miraculously  that  unintentionally  he  spoke  in  cool,  steady  tones, 

"  Miss  Tempest  is  the  lady,  is  she  ?  Her  brother  and  I  are 
in  the  same  office,  you  know.    You  will  have  a  charming  wife, 
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old  fellow,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  hope  you  will  both  be 
happy." 

"  And  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  probation,  I  trust  I  may 
be  able  to  offer  you  and  the  girl  you  love  the  same  good  wishes, 
with  the  well-founded  expectation  of  their  being  fulfilled,"  Mr. 
Mordaunt  said  encouragingly  as  he  rose  and  joined  his  brother  at 
the  window.  "  Meantime,"  he  went  on,  "  take  my  advice  ;  see  as 
little  of  the  lady  as  possible,  just  once  for  an  explanation,  and 
then  devote  yourself  to  the  task  of  winning  her  worthily. 
I  promise  you,  Jack,  if  you  are  steady  for  twelvemonths  I'll 
make  up  your  income  to  six  hundred  at  the  end  of  it.  But 
you  must  give  up  racecourses  and  cards,  and  (excuse  me)  low 
company." 

"  I  renounce  them  all,"  Jack  answered,  with  a  curious  look  in 
his  blue  eyes.  "  I  renounce  everything  connected  with  my  past 
life,  even  the  young  lady  I  thought  I  was  going  to  marry.  I'll 
take  your  advice,  dear  old  Dick ;  I'll  see  her  once,  and  have  an 
explanation,  and  then — good-bye  to  her." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  break  it  off.   I  only  urge  you  to  wait  ' 

Mr.  Mordaunt  was  beginning.  But  Jack  had  gone  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  sentence  unfinished  on  his  brother's  lips. 

u  I  don't  like  the  look  of  things  at  all,"  Mr.  Mordaunt  said  to 
himself.  "  In  spite  of  his  repeated  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
I  am  afraid  Jack  is  guilty  of  that  poor  girl's  ruin,  and  now  his 
conscience  won't  allow  him  to  keep  to  his  engagement  with  the 
young  lady  he  has  fallen  in  love  with.  Poor  boy,  poor  boy !  I 
hope  Kathleen  will  be  kind  to  him." 

Jack  was  quite  his  most  composed  self  when  the  brothers  met 
late  in  the  evening. 

"  I've  been  on  the  river  for  an  hour,  and  now  I  find  I've  only 
just  time  to  catch  the  10.30  train,"  Jack  exclaimed  hurriedly, 
coming  in  through  the  open  window.  £<  Say  all  that  ought  to  be 
said  for  me  to  Miss  Tempest." 

"  You  shall  say  the  right  things  for  yourself.  I'll  take  you  there 
to-morrow." 

"To-morrow  my  chief  wants  to  see  me  about  a  dockyard 
appointment." 

"Why,  this  is  something  quite  new  to  me,  Jack." 
"  Yes  ;  I  forgot  it  till  now.    Well,  good-bye,  I'm  off." 
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A  few  days  after  this  Mr.  Mordaunt  received  a  few  lines  from 
his  brother.    They  were  as  follows  : — 

"  The  dockyard  appointment  has  fallen  through,  and  I'm  disgusted  with  the  Civil 
Service.  Consequently  I  have  chucked  up  my  berth,  and  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a 
Calcutta  House.    Sail  to-day.    God  bless  you,  old  boy. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"Jack." 

It  was  a  great  blow  to  Mr.  Mordaunt,  for  it  savoured  of 
misery  and  recklessness  on  Jack's  part,  he  feared.  But  he  soon 
recovered  from  the  blow,  and  was  evidently  happy  in  the  society 
of  his  grave,  thoughtful,  beautiful  young  wife.  It  vexed  him  a 
little  sometimes  that  she  took  no  manner  of  interest  in  his  prodigal 
brother.  "But  still,"  he  considerately  argued  with  himself,  "  what 
could  he  expect  ?    Jack  was  nearly  a  stranger  to  her." 

From  Jack  himself  he  only  heard  at  rare  intervals.  But  he 
gathered  from  these  letters  that  Jack  was  moderately  prosperous 
and  contented,  though  he  never  referred  to  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony, or  made  any  mention  of  the  girl  he  had  loved.  Apparently 
his  love  dream  was  over  and  had  not  left  a  trace  behind. 

So  four  years  passed  away,  and  then  Mr.  Mordaunt  died, — died 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  ever  having  had  a  rival  in  the  heart  of 
his  wife. 

"  Be  kind  to  Jack  if  ever  he  comes  back,"  he  whispered  to  her 
when  he  was  dying,  "  be  a  true  sister  to  him.  I  have  always 
loved  him  dearly.  Stand  by  Jack,  and  help  to  make  him  happy 
if  you  can." 

And  she  whispered  in  reply,  "  I  promise." 

It  was  not  a  hard  matter  for  her  to  promise  this  now,  for  both 
she  and  her  husband  had  learnt  that  poor  Jack  had  in  truth 
been  innocent  of  that  offence  against  morality  with  which  William 
Baker  had  charged  him.  And  in  grasping  this  she  had  grasped 
something  better  still.    Jack  had  not  been  false  to  her. 

There  was  nothing  in  her  life  to  make  her  repent  herself  of  the 
hasty  step  she  had  taken.  She  was  a  happy,  honoured  wife,  a 
wealthy,  well-satisfied  woman  !  Nevertheless,  it  was  good  to  feel 
that  he  had  been  true  to  her,  and  that  it  had  been  her  hand  and 
not  his  which  had  severed  the  chain  that  bound  them  together. 

After  a  while,  when  the  first  days  of  her  widowhood  and 
mourning  were  past,  she  began  to  realise  that  Jack  would  be  a 
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good  brother  to  have  near  her,  a  good  uncle  for  her  little  Dick. 
And  so  after  a  good  deal  of  common-place,  friendly  correspondence 
Jack  came  home,  a  well-to-do  man,  and  a  good,  healthy  fraternal 
feeling  sprang  up  between  these  two. 

But  though  each  was  satisfied  that  it  should  be  so,  though  the 
present  was  accepted  gratefully  by  them  both  as  a  good  and 
wholesome  thing,  the  woman  never  forgot  that  she  owed  much  to 
Jack's  loyalty  and  forbearance.  And  Jack  never  forgot  that  he 
owed  much  to  William  Baker's  lying  tongue  and  perfidy.  And 
each  vowed  solemnly  to  pay  these  debts  one  day. 

It  was  summer-time  again,  five  years  after  that  evening  on 
which  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  announced  his  engagement,  and  Jack 
had  stood  at  the  windo  w  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  misery  and 
the  odour  of  a  Marechal  Niel  rosebud.  He  had  been  spending 
four  or  five  days  at  The  Alders,  with  his  sister-in-law  and  her 
mother,  finding  the  old  home  life  under  new  conditions  very 
soothing  and  pleasant.  His  nephew,  little  Dick,  was  a  source  of 
ever-fresh  delight  to  the  man  who  had  always  so  loyally  loved 
little  Dick's  father  and  mother.  And  in  addition  there  was  some- 
thing restful  and  promising  in  the  society  of  a  girl  friend  of 
Mrs.  Mordaunt's,  who  was  a  fellow-guest.  A  dear  young  girl  this 
Alice  Holland,  rich  in  everything  but  money, — liberally  endowed 
with  good  looks,  brains,  and  the  power  of  enjoyment,  but  con- 
demned by  the  exigencies  of  fate  to  earn  her  daily  bread  as  a 
governess.  She  was  spending  her  summer  holidays  with  Kath- 
leen Mordaunt,  and  the  latter,  without  exhibiting  too  marked  an 
intention,  was  doing  her  best  to  put  Alice  in  the  way  of  repaying 
Jack  for  all  she,  Kathleen,  herself  had  made  him  suffer  in  years 
gone  by. 

"  I  am  not  a  match-maker,"  Mrs.  Mordaunt  would  often  observe, 
"  but  if  I  could  see  Jack  married  to  a  dear  friend  of  my  own,  I 
should  be  so  happy." 

And  the  dear  friend  to  whom  this  was  said  would  reply, 

"  I  don't  know  any  one  half  good  enough  for  your  brother  Jack, 
Kathleen.    I  don't  wonder  that  little  Dick  adores  him." 

To  Jack,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  casually  remarked  that  it  broke  her 
heart  to  think  of  Alice  toiling  the  best  years  of  her  life  away 
in  teaching.  (l  If  I  could  only  see  the  darling  married  to  a  good 
fellow  something  like  you,  Jack,  I  should  be  happy." 
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"  Do  you  think  I'm  good  enough  for  her  ?  " 
"Oh,  Jack!" 

"  Well,  I  must  settle  sooner  or  later,  and  Alice  is,  as  you  say,  a 
darling  girl.    Can  you  promise  me  she  won't  snub  me  ? " 

"Dear  Jack,  you  have  made  me  so  happy!  She  shall  be 
married  from  here,  and  I'll  provide  the  trousseau" 

"  Don't  make  too  many  plans  till  we're  certain  of  the  lady,"  he 
laughed,  and  she  answered  fervently, 

"  Nothing  can,  nothing  shall  come  between  you  two,  Jack." 

It  really  seemed  as  if  this  new  programme  would  be  fulfilled. 
Jack  soon  took  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  Alice,  and  as  there  were  no  friends  on  either  side,  excepting 
Kathleen,  to  consult,  it  was  arranged  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  dresses  could  be  made,  and  a  house 
taken  and  furnished. 

The  house  was  to  be  a  little  way  out  of  town,  and  the  establish- 
ment a  small  one, — a  useful  man  to  do  the  stable  work  and 
garden,  a  cook,  and  housemaid. 

The  list  of  applicants  for  the  useful  man's  place  was  a  short  one. 
It  began  and  ended  with  William  Baker. 

Jack  showed  the  letter  of  application  to  his  sister-in-law  with 
a  laugh  that  had  no  mirth  in  it. 

"  That  sneaking  hound  ear-wigged  Dick  and  turned  the  poor 
old  chap  against  me,  and  blighted  my  life  for  several  years.  I 
should  like  to  punish  him  in  the  only  way  he  could  feel,  with  a 
stout-lashed  whip." 

"Oh,  Jack!  you'd  not  soil  your  hands  by  touching  him?" 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  said,  with  an  unaffected  shudder.  "  Don't  let  him 
come  ;  don't  answer  his  letter." 

"  He's  safe  to  come,  he's  sure  to  want  money,  and  probably 
he  thinks  that  I  shall  be  fool  enough  to  give  him  some  in 
order  to  stop  him  from  bursting  out  with  a  fresh  batch  of 
lies." 

"  But  no  one  will  believe  them  now,  Jack,"  she  said  softly,  and 
there  was  a  blush  of  honest  shame  on  her  fair  young  matronly 
face,  as  she  remembered  how  she  had  believed  them  once. 

"  Smooth-tongued  brute  !"  Jack  went  on,  working  himself  into  a 
passion  as  he  remembered  all  he  had  suffered  through  the  slan- 
derous tongue  of  Mr.  William  Baker ;  "  smooth-tongued,  oily-faced 
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brute  !  It's  difficult  to  realise  now  how  that  fellow  managed  to 
cover  me  with  obloquy,  and  shame,  and  disgrace.  Ignorant  wretch 
as  he  was,  he  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  uttering  damnatory  half- 
truths  ;  he  couldn't  spell,  but  he  could  suggest  as  intricate  a  piece 
of  villany  as  Mephisto  himself.  When  I  remember  that  he  made 
Dick  and  you  distrust  and  despise  me,  I  feel — that  he  had  better 
not  come  near  me  even  now." 

"  The  past  was  very  painful  to  us  both,  Jack,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
serious  tone,  in  which  there  was  no  taint  of  retrospective  coquetry  ; 
11  but  it  is  past,  thank  God,  and  now  we  know — you  and  I  know — 
that  we  are  firmer  friends  than  ever,  for  between  us  there  is  the 
bond  of  the  love  we  both  bear  to  the  good  true  man  who  was  my 
husband  and  your  brother.  And  the  present  holds  a  beautiful 
hope  for  you,  Jack.  Think  of  Alice,  and  acknowledge  that  you 
ought  to  be  a  grateful,  happy,  and  therefore  forgiving  man." 

"  I  am  grateful,  supremely  grateful  and  happy,  but  I  can't  for- 
give the  bold  reptile  who  dares  to  force  himself  upon  me  again 
after  having  stung  me  nearly  to  death  once.  The  poison  of  asps 
is  under  his  tongue.  What  if  he  should  dare  to  threaten  me  that 
he  will  let  that  tongue  wag  against  me  to  Alice  ? " 

"  His  wicked  words  would  be  wasted  on  her." 

"  You  believed  them  once.  Why  should  you  expect  Alice  to  be 
stronger  than  you  were  yourself?  " 

"  Don't  refer  to  my  past  weakness ;  you  and  I  have  such  good 
reason  to  bless  the  present  that  we  can  well  afford  to  let  the  past 
alone.  As  for  Alice  ;  all  I  know  is  that  she  is  stronger  than  I 
am,  less  exacting  and  less  egotistic  than  I  was.  My  dear  brother 
Jack,  in  the  face  of  all  the  happiness  that  is  in  store  for  us  all,  I 
hope,  don't  wilfully  turn  your  head  aside  to  look  at  ugly  bygones 
and  possible  disagreeables." 

u  I  will  try  not  to,"  he  promised  her,  but  she  fancied  he  pro- 
mised it  hesitatingly,  and  she  felt  sorry  that  the  memory  rankled 
still  of  those  blighted  other  days,  when  he  had  smarted  and  suffered, 
and  made  no  sign  that  could  injure  her  in  the  eyes  of  his  brother. 
As  Jack  had  foretold,  William  Baker  came  and  insisted  on  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Mr.  Mordaunt,  even  after  the  receipt  of  the 
latter's  letter  of  refusal  to  avail  himself  of  the  man's  proffered 
services.  His  insistance  was  disregarded  by  Kathleen's  advice. 
Jack  refused  to  see  his  untrustworthy  old  servant. 
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"  That's  a  bad-looking  chap,"  one  of  The  Aiders'  servants  re- 
marked to  the  others,  when  he  came  back  from  seeing  Baker  out 
through  the  side  door ;  t£  there's  a  nasty  glance  in  his  little  black 
eyes,  and  his  face  looks  like  suet.  His  clothes  were  the  wrong- 
sort,  black  cloth,  but  not  the  kind  that  gentlefolk  wear,  and  yet 
too  good  for  a  working  man ;  he's  a  sly  'un,  I'm  sure,  by  the  sleek 
way  he  said  that  he'd  known.  Mr.  Jack  years  ago,  when  he'd  have 
thought  twice  before  he  turned  an  old  chum  from  the  door." 

"  Like  his  cheek,  the  taller-faced,  stooping,  flat-footed  lodger,  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Jack  as  his  chum,  and  to  presoom  to  think  himself 
fit  for  service  in  a  family  like  ours,"  a  loyal  old  cook  put  in  in- 
dignantly. "  I  mind  the  time  when  Mr.  Jack  went  away  and  master 
was  married.  This  Baker  fellow  was  always  loafing  about  here 
then,  hinting,  and  threatening,  and  trying  to  frighten  folks." 

"  He  won't  show  his  face  here  again,  after  the  straight  words 
I  gave  him  from  Mr.  Jack  just  now,"  the  footman  replied.  And 
then  they  began  to  speak  about  the  wedding  that  was  soon  to  be, 
and  the  festivities  consequent  thereon. 

In  the  drawing-room  they  were  a  very  happy  company  that 
night.  As  the  privileged  brother  of  one  lady,  and  the  adored 
future  husband  of  the  other,  J ack  had  it  very  much  his  own  way 
with  them  both.  They  sang  the  songs  he  liked,  they  read  bits 
from  the  evening  paper  that  were  most  interesting  to  him,  they 
made  his  cigarettes,  and  generally  contrived  to  make  him  feel 
that  he  was  the  central  point  of  interest  around  which  all  their 
thoughts  revolved. 

And  Jack  revelled  in  the  consciousness  of  these  soothing  con- 
ditions, and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  felt  blissfully  happy 
in  the  present,  and  buoyantly  hopeful  in  the  future. 

"  You  two  darling  women  are  making  my  life  a  heaven  upon 
earth,"  he  said  gratefully,  when  they  bade  him  good-night  presently, 
and  Kathleen  smiled  happily  as  she  answered, 

"  And  in  order  to  make  his  paradise  complete,  what  a  purga- 
torial period  of  slavery  to  milliners  and  dressmakers  we're  going 
through,  aren't  we,  Alice  ?  However,  we  would  do  more  than 
this  for  you,  Jack." 

"I  know  that,"  he  said,  becoming  grave  suddenly;  and  a  chord 
of  solemnity  was  struck  that  seemed  out  of  place,  and  was 
embarrassing. 
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"  What  cold  starlight,"  Mrs.  Mordaunt  said,  stepping  to  a  still 
open  window.  "Look  out  for  a  moment,  Alice.  Lovely  as  it  is, 
it's  so  chilly  that  it  makes  one  long  for  the  sunrise." 

Then  the  servant  came  in  to  close  the  shutters  for  the  night, 
and  after  a  few  more  words  with  Jack  the  two  ladies  went  to 
bed. 

It  was  still  early — only  just  eleven  o'clock — when  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt turned  out  the  gas  iu  her  bedroom,  and  got  into  bed  by  the 
cold  light  of  the  stars.  Perfect  contentment — the  sense  of  being 
in  some  degree  the  means  by  which  Jack  was  being  made  happy 
at  last — had  a  soothing  influence  upon  her,  and  before  she  had 
been  in  bed  ten  minutes  she  was  asleep. 

How  long  she  slept  she  never  knew.  What  followed  on  her 
waking  forbade  all  possibility  of  taking  note  of  time. 

She  was  roused  by  a  sound  at  her  door.  Some  one  was  trying 
to  turn  the  handle ;  and  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest  anything  should 
be  the  matter  with  her  little  Dick,  she  sprang  from  the  bed  and 
opened  the  door  without  hesitation.  What  she  saw  frightened 
her  horribly,  but  instinctively  she  became  very  still  and  quiet. 

Jack  was  standing  there,  his  face  the  colour  of  wood-ashes, 
every  fibre  in  his  body  trembling,  and  a  look  of  such  anguished 
fear  in  his  eyes  as  rent  her  heart-strings. 

"Jack,"  she  whispered,  "are  you  ill  ?  Tell  me.  Let  me  help 
you,  whatever  it  is." 

She  could  never  tell  what  feeling  it  was  that  prompted  her  to 
say  the  last  words.  She  only  felt  that  he  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  he  might  rely  upon  her. 

"  Give  me  some  brandy — the  key  of  the  sideboard  !  I  am  ill 
— a  heart  attack  ! "  He  forced  these  words  from  his  lips — his 
quivering,  trembling,  pallid  lips — disjointedly.  His  head  kept 
turning  towards  the  staircase ;  he  seemed  to  be  listening. 

"  I'll  put  on  my  dressing-gown  and  come  and  get  you  some 
brandy ;  or  shall  I  call  up  Prout "  (Prout  was  the  old  butler), 
"  for  you  are  ill  I  can  see,  Jack  ?  " 

"  For  heaven's  sake  neither  come  nor  call  Prout,"  he  gasped 
out.    "  Give  me  the  brandy — quick,  Kathleen — give  it  to  me." 

She  turned  back  into  her  room,  and  in  a  minute  was  out  again 
in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  a  lighted  candle  in  her 
hand. 
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"  Stay  here  while  I  run  down  and  get  you  some  "  she  was 

beginning,  when  he  stumbled  past,  and  barred  her  progress. 

"  Don't  come  down,"  he  begged  hoarsely ;  "  give  me  the  key. 
Go  back  to  your  room,  Kathleen,  or  it  will  kill  me.'1 

He  took  the  key  from  her  unresisting  hand,  motioned  her  to 
go  back,  and  sprang  down  the  stairs.  Then  she,  feeling  that  she 
must  be  prepared  for  something  more  than  his  fainting  or  swoon- 
ing, went  back  to  her  room  and  hurriedly  dressed  herself,  and  in 
five  minutes  followed  him  down  to  see  "  what  was  the  matter/' 

A  gleam  of  light  streamed  out  from  under  the  study  door. 
She  pushed  it  open  and  went  in.  There,  outstretched  before 
her,  the  body  of  a  man  was  lying ;  and,  with  a  sob  and  a  stifled 
cry  of  "  Jack  !  "  she  fell  on  her  knees  beside  it. 

As  she  did  so  she  saw  that  it  was  not  Jack  who  was  stretched 
there,  for  Jack  was  standing  by  her,  trying  to  lift  her,  beseeching 
her  to  be  quiet  and  go  away. 

"  Who  is  "  her  tongue  curled,  and  would  not  form  the 

words ;  but  he  understood  what  she  would  have  asked,  and 
answered  at  once. 

"  It's  that  man  Baker.  He  forced  his  way  in  after  you  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  insulted  me  beyond  endurance.  1  ordered  him 
out,  and  then  he  struck  me,  and  said  something  that  was  too 
vile — too  vile  !  Then  I  gave  him  a  blow  that  has  stunned  him, 
I  suppose." 

"  Stunned  him  !  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  Jack !  He  is  more  than 
stunned,  he  is  " 

She  was  down  on  her  knees  by  the  prostrate  man  again  as  she 
spoke,  lifting  the  lifeless  head,  striving  to  pour  a  drop  of  brandy 
between  the  lips  that  would  be  silent  for  evermore.  How  awful 
the  man  was  now  !  How  terrible !  How  overwhelming  the 
mysterious  power  with  which  he  had  become  imbued  ! 

"  Dead  !    Do  you  say  he  is  dead  ? " 

She  rose  again,  groaning  in  her  anguish. 

"  Oh,  why  did  he  come  here  to  die  ? "  she  wailed.  "  It  can't  be 
that  you  did  it ;  but  you  will  be  troubled.  And  how  shall  we 
bear  the  light?  You  will  be  questioned.  Think! — oh,  Jack, 
think  !  You  won't  accuse  yourself  falsely ;  }Tou  didn't  strike 
him — he  died  !  " 

"  After  I  had  struck  him,"  Jack  said  dully. 
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The  first  agony  of  terror  and  remorse  was  passing  away,  and  in 
its  place  was  springing  up  a  maddening  dread  of  detection.  As 
Kathleen  slowly  dragged  herself  to  the  door,  muttering  that  she 
u  would  call  the  servants,  and  caution  them  not  to  disturb  Alice," 
his  benumbed  faculties  tingled  with  anguish  into  activity. 

"  Are  you  mad  ? "  he  asked  almost  roughly.  "  Call  the  servants 
with  that  lying  there ! "  Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  her, 
sobbing  brokenly,  and  beseeching  her  to  save  him,  to  help  him. 

She  lifted  up  her  clasped  hands,  wringing  them  in  an  agony  of 
pity  and  helplessness. 

"  Why — why  did  he  come  here  to  die  ?  We  were  so  happy } 
and  now  it  will  never  be  the  same  again,"  she  whispered.  And 
this  identification  of  herself  with  his  sin  and  suffering  touched 
him  to  the  quick. 

"  No,  God  help  us !  we  shall  never  be  the  same  again.  But  I 
won't  burden  such  a  golden  heart  as  yours  with  a  leaden  secret 
for  me,  Kathleen.  I'll  call  the  servants  up  myself,  and  tell  the 
truth,  and — bear  whatever  has  to  be  borne,  Kathleen." 

Then  he  crept  upstairs  and  called  the  old  butler  and  cook,  and 
when  these  two  had  come  down  he  conquered  his  repugnance  to 
the  task,  and  went  near  to  try  and  assist  them  to  lift  the  dead 
man  from  the  floor. 

But  as  he  did  so,  the  cook,  who  had  been  stooping  over  the 
body,  waved  him  back,  and  put  her  own  on  the  dead  man's  hand. 

"  Don't  come  nigh,  not  one  of  you ;  and  send  for  a  doctor  and 
a  constable,  ma'am,  at  once.  There's  a  small  bottle  clasped  in  his 
hand,  poor  fellow  !  and  a  faint  smell  that  tells  me  it's  poison,  and 
not  Master  Jack,  what  has  made  an  end  of  him.  Take  missus 
away,  sir,  and  we'll  lock  the  door  till  the  doctor  comes ;  and  bless 
you,  Master  Jack,  we  won't  none  of  us  fear  the  light." 

Incoherently  murmuring  something — he  was  not  clear  whether 
it  was  the  bottle  or  the  cook  who  discovered  it  that  he  blessed — 
Jack  picked  up  his  half-fainting  sister-in-law  and  carried  her  out 
into  the  garden.  And  as  he  did,  the  dawn  began  to  break,  and 
he  raised  his  head  unguiltily  to  meet  the  coming  day.  Mardchal 
Niel  roses  were  clustering  thickly  round  the  broken  window 
through  which  Baker  had  forced  his  way  in  the  dark  night  that 
was  past,  and  overhead  a  thrush  was  ringing  out  a  peal  of  joy 
and  peace, 
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The  rest  is  soon  told.  Medical  analysis  proved  that  Baker  had 
died  from  the  effect  of  a  deadly  poison,  which  he  had  probably 
swallowed  in  despair  when  he  found  that  his  threats  and  insults 
were  powerless  to  extort  money  from  Jack  Mordaunt ;  and  as  his 
own  dishonesty,  perfidy,  and  treachery  had  closed  every  path — 
bad  and  good  alike — which  he  had  ever  trodden  against  him,  he 
had  rid  the  world  of  himself  under  circumstances  that  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  master  whom  he  had  served  unfaithfully,  and 
swindled  successfully  long  ago.  Indeed,  the  ugly  appearance  of 
things  would  probably  have  convicted  poor  Jack  had  the  latter 
obeyed  his  first  impulse,  and  striven  either  to  have  hidden  him- 
self or  the  dead  man  from  the  eyes  of  men ;  for  under  the  faint 
cold  starlight  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  over- 
looked the  tiny  bottle  which  had  contained  the  instrument  of  that 
death  of  which  he  had  been  so  ready  to  accuse  himself. 

But  if  Kathleen  had  flinched  from  following  him  that  night, 
influenced  either  by  feminine  fear  or  falsely  delicate  scruples, 
Jack  would  have  gone  through  life  believing  himself  to  be  a 
murderer  indeed,  though  not  in  intention.  On  the  whole,  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  was  justified  in  feeling  that  she  at  last  had  fully  re- 
compensed him  for  the  blight  her  too-ready  belief  in  his  folly  and 
frailty  had  brought  upon  his  earlier  years. 

ANNIE  THOMAS. 


Critical  Notices 


GENERAL  BOULANGER.* 

Mr.  Turner  gives  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  General  Boulanger  in  the 
work  which  he  has  recently  pub- 
lished. Not  only  is  the  book  one 
of  high  interest  in  its  portrayal  of 
the  character,  career,  and  surround- 
ings of  a  man  all  of  whose  life  is 
brimful  of  the  elements  of  romance, 
but  it  has  solid  qualities  of  great 
use,  for  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
most  Englishmen's  ideas  of  the 
General  have  heretofore  been  some- 
what hazy  and  inadequate.  Our 
country,  indeed,  does  not  usually 
show  much  ability  in  gauging  a 
movement  in  France,  whether 
political  or  social,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  its  development.  We  do 
better  in  estimating  a  movement 
when  it  has  run  to  its  close,  the 
English  forte  seeming  to  lie  rather 
in  correct  analysis  of  the  net  pro- 
duct than  in  grasp  of  incidental 
stages.  Until  events  have  resolved 
themselves,  things  and  persons  come 
distorted  across  the  Channel  by  a 
species  of  refraction  created  in  the 
transit  from  French  and  English 
ideas.  The  Boulangist  movement 
has  suffered  with  others,  and,  what 
is  very  important  in  leading  us  to 
a  fair  judgment,  we  had  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  Boulanger's  early 
career,  the  period  treated  of  in  the 
first  eighty  pages  of  Mr.  Turner's 
study.  This  may  be  taken  as  con- 
siderably the  best  portion  of  the 
book,  and  a  contribution  of  value 
to  biographical  information.  It 
broadens,  deepens,  raises  our  con- 
ception of  Boulanger  ;  it  will  have 
great  effect  on  both  sides  of  the 

*  "  General  Boulanger  :  a  Biography." 
By  F.  Turner,  Private  Secretary  to 
Count  Dillon.  Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.  1889. 


water  in  winning  adherents  to  the 
General.  Every  one  was  aware,  of 
course,  that  Boulanger  was  in  the 
habit  of  caracoling  on  a  ''magni- 
ficent black  charger"  (a  splendid 
animal,  of  which  Mr.  Turner  gives 
a  dusky  picture)  ;  that  his  name 
was  one  to  conjure  with  at  the  cafes 
chantants  ;  that  he  had  introduced 
some  reforms  into  the  military 
administration  ;  that  he  could  be 
very  dashing  in  an  electoral  cam- 
paign. Here  the  inevitableness  of 
the  General's  mission  was  hardly 
apparent.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  regard  Boulanger  now  as  a 
force  certain  to  attain  its  end  ;  but 
he  has  ceased  to  be  a  man  chiefly 
pantomimic,  he  is  better  propor- 
tioned to  an  English  eye,  and,  in 
comparing  him  with  his  opponents, 
we  are  led  to  inquire  keenly  into 
how  far  they  are  entitled  to  our 
respect  as  the  supporters  of  the  ex- 
isting order.  In  England  we  are  in 
the  pleasant  position  of  being  able 
to  view  Boulanger  philosophically 
as  one  who  is  conducting  an  in- 
teresting experiment  in  practical 
politics.  But  whether  he  be  des- 
tined to  carry  the  French  official 
heights  which  are  the  objective  of  his 
attack,  or  the  assault  is  to  be  futile, 
his  figure  is  unquestionably  the 
most  important  in  France  since  the 
time  of  Gambetta.  As  such  alone, 
an  accurate  idea  of  him  becomes 
necessary,  and  Mr.  Turner's  study 
is  of  service  because  reliance  may 
be  placed  on  the  details  which  he 
gives.  His  work  is  not  free  of 
partisan  spirit,  particularly  in  its 
later  stages  ;  but  this  quality  is  one 
natural  enough  in  the  book  of  an 
author  avowedly  situate  in  a  bel- 
ligerent camp,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  mislead  the  reader.  Mr.  Turner's 
style  is  easy  and  often  graceful. 
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Is  "  spiritual,"  however,  which 
occurs  several  times,  an  English 
word  ?  In  point  of  description  we 
like  best  the  account  given  of  the 
Italian  campaign,  and  of  Mme. 
Boulanger's  succour  of  her  wounded 
son.  The  account  of  Boulanger 
during  the  Franco- German  War  is 
less  full  than  we  should  have  ex- 
pected of  such  a  critical  period,  with 
the  opportunities  it  would  furnish 
to  a  military  genius  of  the  ener- 
getic, fiery,  and  desperate  kind  that 
Boulanger  displays  in  the  episodes 
of  his  previous  life.  With  regard 
to  his  career  at  large,  he  has  made 
(we  think)  two  principal  mistakes  : 
the  first  lay  in  being  beaten  in  the 
Floquet  duel ;  the  second  was  in 
quitting  Paris  for  exile.  Each  of 
these  errors  is  likely  to  exert  a 
sinister  influence,  subtle  and  long- 
enduring.  Referring  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume,  there  are  a  score 
of  extracts  which  we  should  have 
liked  to  make,  but  the  newspapers 
have  already  availed  themselves 
liberally  of  the  book,  and,  for  the 
rest,  it  is  now  at  all  the  libraries. 


THE  FRIEND  OF  MAN,  AND 
HIS  FRIENDS  THE  POETS.* 

We  read  in  this  delightful  little 
book  of  dog-lore,  that, 

"  though  dogs  were  highly  valued  in 
ancient  Egypt,  in  Persia,  and  in  India, 
yet  the  Jews  seem  always  to  have 
despised  and  hated  them." 

This  sounds  very  inexplicable  in  a 
nation  that  were  imaginative  and 
"  not  incapable  of  tenderness  to 
animals;"  for,  as  the  author  writes, 
"  in  Nathan's  parable  the  lamb  lay 
in  the  poor  man's  bosom,  and  was 
unto  him  as  a  daughter."  Still  the 
same  diversity  of  feeling  exists 
with  us  in  the  modern  world.  If 
few  hate  and  despise  these  loving 
and  trustful  creatures,  there  are 
many  to  whom  their  lives  are  a 

*  "  The  Friend  of  Man.  and  his  Friends 
the  Poets."  By  Frances  Power 
Cobije.  Crown  8vo.  George  Bell  & 
Sons.  1889. 


matter  of  indifference,  who  per- 
ceive nothing  to  learn,  to  admire,  or 
love  in  these  dumb  companions  of 
ours.  It  is  exactly  to  these  persons 
that  this  book  could  tell  much  that 
it  is  good  to  know;  and,  according 
to  its  author,  it  is  from  the  poets, 
who  see  all  things  new,  that  we 
may  learn  even  how  to  appreciate 
these  humble  and  helpless  creatures. 

From  the  first  chapter  to  the  last, 
this  little  book  is  fascinating.  It  is 
learned  and  poetic,  and  it  is  rich 
with  quotations,  legends,  and  stories 
from  the  literature  and  poetry 
of  ancient  Egypt,  Persia,  India, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  It  would  be 
a  pleasure,  did  space  permit,  to 
make  copious  extracts.  But  the 
book  itself  will  find  many  readers ; 
its  literary  style  alone  would  make 
it  attractive.  It  is  not  possible  to 
put  it  down  without  experiencing 
a  feeling  almost  amounting  to  awe 
in  realizing  the  close  ties  that 
should  bind  us  in  affection  and 
sympathy  to  these  "lower  animals," 
while  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  so 
mysteriously  separated  from  them. 

I  quote  three  verses,  which,  if 
they  are  not  the  most  striking  in 
this  book,  express  very  truly  and 
feelingly  this  strange  relation  be- 
tween man  and  his  friend. 

' '  I  look  into  your  great  brown  eyes, 
Where  love  and  loyal  homage  shine, 
And  wonder  where  the  difference  lies, 
Between  your  soul  and  mine  ! 

"  Ah  !  Blanco,  did  I  worship  God 
As  truly  as  you  worship  me, 
Or  follow  where  my  Master  trod 
With  your  humility  ! 

"  Did  I  sit  fondly  at  His  feet, 

As  you,  dear  Blanco,  sit  at  mine, 
And  watch  Him  with  a  love  as  sweet, 
My  life  would  grow  divine  !  " 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  has  surely  the 
same  thought  when  he  writes  : 

"  What  are  ye  all,  dear  creatures,  tame 
or  wild  ? 

What  other  nature  yours  than  of  .  a 
child, 

Whose  dumbness  finds  a  voice  mighty 
to  call, 

In  wordless  pity  to  the  souls  of  all." 


•TIME.* 

DECEMBER,  1889. 
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XXIII.  (.Conclusion  of  the  series.) 

THE  ANGLO- EGYPTIAN  OFFICIAL. 
By  J.  GORST. 

Dueing  the  last  few  years  the  Egyptian  question  has  been 
constantly  before  the  British  public.  The  many  phases  of  that 
question  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  from  nearly  every 
conceivable  point  of  view.  The  political  issues  involved  by  our 
occupation  of  Egypt  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  debate  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament.  The  economical  and  social  condition 
of  the  population  under  the  present  regime  has  afforded  abundant 
matter  for  the  theories  of  philanthropists  and  irresponsible 
politicians.  The  highest  financial  authorities  in  Europe  have 
been  engaged  in  considering  how  to  put  money  into  the  pockets 
of  the  bondholders  without  taking  it  out  of  those  of  the  fellaheen. 
These  important  questions  have  hitherto  remained  unsolved ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  any  immediate  solution  will  be  found.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  consider 
a  very  minor  and  comparatively  unimportant  point  connected  with 
the  actual  order  of  things  in  Egypt,  namely,  how  far  service 
under  the  Government  of  the  Khedive  affords  an  opening  to 
Englishmen  in  search  of  employment.  No  doubt  a  consideration 
of  this  branch  of  the  subject  lacks  the  interest  which  is  taken 
in  those  more  important  questions  to  which  allusion  has  been 
n.  s.  il  36 
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made,  but  it  may  be  of  some  practical  value  to  individuals,  and 
is,  at  all  events,  of  a  far  less  controversial  character. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  correspondence  took  place  in  one  of  the 
London  daily  papers  under  the  heading,  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  our  boys  ?  "  It  was  assumed  that  the  "  boys  "  in  question 
were  endowed  with  the  average  intelligence  and  capacity  which 
is  supposed  to  attach  to  the  educated  human  being.  The  question 
is  one  which  is  being  asked  every  day  in  thousands  of  families 
in  England.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  under  present 
circumstances  Egypt  will  not  help  to  solve  the  problem.  Young 
and  untrained  Europeans  are  not  wanted  in  that  country,  and 
any  attempt  to  introduce  them  into  the  Government  service 
would  only  result  in  disappointment  to  themselves  and  em- 
barrassment to  the  administration.  More  especially  is  Egypt 
not  the  place  to  which  to  send  young  men  who  belong  to  the 
numerous  class  of  prodigal  sons.  Younger  sons,  whose  only 
talent  consists  in  spending  money  they  do  not  possess,  may  be 
exported  to  the  colonies  with  advantage  to  their  families,  and 
perhaps  occasionally  with  advantage  to  the  colonies ;  but  in 
Egypt  such  an  experiment  hardly  ever  turns  out  a  success.  The 
country  is  sufficiently  Europeanized  to  offer  plenty  of  temptation 
to  idleness  and  extravagance,  whilst  in  an  Oriental  country  there 
is  of  course  very  little  public  feeling  against  the  indulgence  of 
such  propensities. 

The  men  that  are  wanted  in  Egypt  are  those  able  to  train 
others,  not  those  requiring  to  be  trained  themselves.  It  is  at 
the  head  of  the  various  administrations  that  the  services  of 
Europeans,  and  especially  Englishmen,  are  required.  The 
ordinary  routine  work  of  government  is  performed  in  a  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  manner  by  native  employe's,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  Egyptian  Government  naturally  prefers  employ- 
ing natives  to  foreigners.  Hitherto,  however,  native  talent  has 
shown  itself  incapable  of  filling  positions  demanding  initiative. 
In  such  positions  the  European  element  will  for  many  years 
to  come  predominate,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Englishman  desirous 
of  entering  the  Khedive's  service  must  look  for  employment. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  Egypt  cannot  afford  much  help 
in  the  question  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  educated  population 
in  England.    The  positions  within  the  reach  of  Englishmen  are 
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not  only  very  limited,  but  require  also  certain  qualifications 
which  only  a  few  possess.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case  that, 
whenever  one  of  these  appointments  becomes  vacant,  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  find  one  competent  person  among  the  innumerable 
candidates  that  present  themselves.  It  would  of  course  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  qualities  that  are  desirable  in 
the  European  servants  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  Some 
of  the  more  obvious  and  important  can,  however,  be  pointed 
out,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  possess  them  form  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  British  race. 

In  the  first  place,  to  take  a  physical  quality,  a  man  must  have 
a  constitution  that  will  stand  the  climate.  And  by  standing  the 
climate  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  health  does  not  break  down, 
but  also  that  mental  energy  and  capacity  for  work  are  not 
impaired.  To  those  whose  experience  of  Egypt  has  been  confined 
to  the  winter  months,  and  to  those  even  who  have  spent  a  single 
summer  there,  the  idea  of  health  being  affected  by  the  heat  may 
seem  absurd.  The  temperature  is  not  nearly  as  high  as  in  the 
plains  of  India.  But  a  prolonged  residence  in  Egypt  seems  in 
many  cases  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  constitutions 
of  the  northern  races  of  Europe.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  English  ladies,  very  few  of  whom  are  able  to  support  even 
the  heat  of  one  summer.  Indeed,  I  know  several  instances  of 
Englishwomen,  whose  health  had  never  suffered  from  the  Indian 
summer,  who  were  unable  to  bear  the  climate  of  Egypt.  This 
danger  may  no  doubt  be  greatly  mitigated  by  taking  regularly 
every  year  the  two  months'  leave  allowed  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
officials.  But  the  hot  weather  lasts  for  seven  or  eight  months  in 
the  year,  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
Moreover,  though  the  winter  is  the  season  of  the  Europeans  in 
Eg}'pt,  it  is  the  summer  that  is  most  important  to  the  native 
population.  The  Arab,  like  the  dormouse,  sleeps  away  as  much 
of  the  cold  weather  as  he  can.  Most  of  his  more  important 
agricultural  operations  are  performed  during  the  hot  months. 
The  rise  of  the  Nile,  the  great  event  of  the  fellah's  calendar, 
takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  No  one  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  a  country  can  afford  to  be  often  absent 
at  the  season  when  the  people  display  their  greatest  activity, 
and  the  Englishman  who  desires  to  make  his  mark  in  the  service 
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of  the  Khedive  must  be  ready  and  able  to  support  the  heat  of  the 
Egyptian  summer. 

Another  very  important  quality  in  an  Anglo-Egyptian  official 
is  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  Europeans  who  at  present  occupy  high  positions 
in  Egypt  are  without  this  knowledge.  This  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  few  of  them  have  the  patience,  or  the  time, 
which  the  study  of  Arabic  necessitates.  The  Arabic  language  is 
certainly  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  Oriental  languages.  It 
possesses  an  extraordinary  large  vocabulary.  There  are,  for 
example,  according  to  El  Kamus,  the  standard  Arabic  dictionary,  no 
less  than  one  thousand  different  words  meaning  "  a  sword."  On 
the  other  hand,  by  way  of  compensation,  a  single  Arabic  word  will 
often  have  an  immense  variety  of  meanings.  Thus  the  word 
u  agooz  "  has  ninety-six  quite  independent  meanings.  Moreover, 
the  colloquial  language  used  by  the  people  differs  from  place  to 
place.  This  difference  is  not  a  mere  difference  of  pronunciation, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  provinces  of  England  and  in  most  European 
countries.  The  words  and  phrases  are  themselves  different. 
Literary  Arabic — that  is,  the  language  of  the  newspapers  and  of 
official  correspondence — is  quite  unlike  any  of  the  spoken  dialects 
both  in  its  vocabulary  and  in  its  grammar.  To  read  and  write 
Arabic  sufficiently  well  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  to  acquire 
a  good  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  language,  would  require  at 
the  least  two  or  three  years'  study.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surpris- 
ing that  the  number  of  Englishmen  in  the  Egyptian  service  who 
possess  this  knowledge  may  almost  be  counted  upon  the  fingers. 
About  the  usefulness  of  being  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  country  there  can,  I  imagine,  be  no  question.  In  some 
departments,  such  as  the  Finance,  where  the  European  chiefs  are 
not  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  population,  it  may  be 
possible  to  do  the  work  in  a  fairly  efficient  manner  by  means  of 
interpreters  and  translators,  though  any  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  of  working  by  such  means  will  agree  that  the 
necessity  for  them  puts  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  good 
administration.  But  except  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria  the  European 
employe  is  very  little  use  at  all  unless  he  knows  Arabic  sufficiently 
well  to  be  able  to  transact  his  business  in  it.  The  great  majority 
of  Government  officials  in  the  provinces  are  Egyptians  who  do 
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not  speak  or  write  any  language  but  their  own.  It  is  clear  that 
the  European,  whose  duties  are  usually  to  inspect  and  direct  his 
native  subordinates,  will  be  unable  to  exercise  much  control 
unless  he  can  freely  communicate  with  them. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  very 
well  worth  the  while  of  any  one  seeking  for  employment  in  Egypt 
to  study  and  master  the  Arabic  language.  The  task  is  arduous, 
but  the  reward  is  as  nearly  certain  as  anything  ever  is  in  this 
world.  Whenever  it  is  required  to  appoint  an  Englishman  to 
some  position  in  Egpyt,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  finding 
any  one  conversant  with  the  language.  A  candidate  with  this 
qualification  would,  so  long  as  in  other  respects  he  was  up  to  the 
standard  required,  be  almost  certain  to  be  chosen. 

A  third  point,  not  less  important  than  the  last  for  success, 
is  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  Oriental  customs  and 
mode  of  thought.  Without  this  knowledge  it  is  impossible  for 
an  European  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good  over  the  natives. 
Under  proper  management  and  supervision  the  Egyptians  are 
capable  of  performing  excellent  work  ;  but  before  any  control 
of  this  sort  can  be  usefully  brought  into  action  a  thorough 
understanding  of  their  character  is  essential.  It  is  here  that 
Englishmen  in  Egypt  fail  as  compared  with  other  Europeans. 
In  their  eagerness  to  reform  long-standing  abuses  they  do  not 
pause  to  study  the  peculiarities  and  prejudices  of  the  people 
over  whom  they  are  placed.  Much  harm  has  been  done  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  much  unpopularity  cast  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment, by  well-meaning  but  misguided  efforts  to  force  English 
ideas  and  English  methods  of  administration  upon  an  Oriental 
race.  In  India  this  tendency  has  been  combated  with  success ; 
but  Egypt  has  been  drawn  too  far  into  the  strife  of  political 
parties  in  England  to  have  escaped  with  like  good  fortune. 

This  knowledge  of  Orientals,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is 
so  important,  is  extremely  difficult  of  attainment.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  very  little  social  intercourse  between  Europeans 
and  the  natives  of  Egypt.  The  latter  are  very  difficult  to 
approach,  and  they  have  a  fixed  idea  that  every  European  is 
desirous  of  converting  them  to  Christianity.  One  of  the 
chief  duties  of  a  good  Mussulman  is  to  make  proselytes,  and 
they  not  unnaturally  imagine  that  the  same  rule  holds  good 
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with  other  religions.  Once  this  notion  eradicated,  and  all  idea 
of  proselytizing  removed,  the  Egyptian  may  be  persuaded  to 
come  out  of  his  shell ;  but  even  then  a  further  obstacle  has 
to  be  removed  in  the  shape  of  an  almost  invincible  reluctance, 
the  result  of  centuries  of  oppression  and  misgovernment,  to 
give  utterance  to  his  real  views  and  opinions.  Finally,  when 
after  enormous  difficulty  the  latter  are  obtained,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  they  are  wholly  irreconcilable  with  one  another. 
The  Oriental  has  the  peculiar  talent  of  being  able  to  hold  at 
the  same  time  two  diametrically  opposed  views  of  the  same 
subject.  How  he  has  acquired  this  it  would  not  be  very  easy 
to  explain ;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
absence  of  any  logical  sequence  in  his  thought.  One  of  the 
great  principles  upon  which  those  who  have  only  a  superficial 
knowledge* of  the  subject  act  is  that  the  Oriental  will  always 
do  that  which  it  is  his  personal  interest  to  do.  No  greater 
mistake  could  possibly  be  made.  More  blunders  have  probably 
been  caused  by  this  belief  than  by  any  other  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions which  are  prevalent  as  regards  the  character  of  Easterns. 
The  Oriental  will,  it  is  true,  act  in  accordance  with  what  he 
believes  to  be  his  private  interest ;  but  his  mode  of  thought  is 
so  different  from  the  European's  that,  starting  from  the  same 
premises,  he  will,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  arrive 
at  totally  differ ent  conclusions.  His  views  as  to  what  his 
interests  are  will  hardly  ever  coincide  with  those  that  an 
European  mind  would  form.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  laws  of  universal  application 
as  to  what  Orientals  will  or  will  not  do  in  any  given  state  of 
circumstances.  By  long  experience  and  careful  study  a  more 
or  less  complete  acquaintance  with  their  peculiarities  may  be 
acquired.  The  possessor  of  this  knowledge  will  be  in  a  favour- 
able position  to  control  and  advise  them  when  occasion  offers. 
More  than  this  he  must  not  expect.  And  above  all,  in  dealings 
with  Orientals,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  be  prepared 
for  the  unexpected. 

In  the  above  remarks  allusion  has  only  incidentally  been  made 
to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  vital  importance  of  respecting  those  prejudices. 
Nowhere  is  this  fact  more  fully  recognised  at  the  present  day 
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than  in  England.  The  greater  part  of  our  Indian  experience 
has  been  more  or  less  thrown  away  in  Egypt,  where  the  external 
and  internal  conditions  of  the  country  are  so  different.  But 
before  the  occupation  of  1880-2  we  had  at  least  learnt  not  to 
tamper  with  so  dangerous  and  easily  lighted  an  explosive  as  the 
religion  of  Islam. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  foregoing  observations  that  the 
general  requirements  necessary  for  a  successful  career  in  Egypt  are 
a  capacity  to  support  the  climate,  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and  ideas 
of  Orientals.  But  these  alone  are  not  sufficient.  They  must  be 
supplemented  by  special  acquirements.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  the  part  played  by  Europeans  in  the  Egyptian 
administration  is  that  of  guiding  and  training  the  natives,  and 
performing  those  functions  of  government  which  are  at  present 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  Egyptian  officials.  The  details  of 
administration  are,  as  a  general  rule,  executed  by  the  latter. 
No  one  can  expect  to  be  able  to  fill  responsible  positions  of  this 
sort  without  previous  training.  This  training  cannot  be  in 
Egypt.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
educate  Europeans  for  this  purpose.  It  prefers  to  engage  the 
services  of  men  who  have  already  had  previous  administrative 
experience. 

In  order  to  make  this  sketch  of  some  practical  utility  it  will 
be  advisable  to  enumerate  those  branches  of  the  administration 
in  which  Englishmen  play  a  prominent  part.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Finance  Department.  The  very  large 
European  interests  at  stake  in  Egypt  have  necessarily  caused 
this  department  to  be  almost  entirely  in  European  hands,  and 
since  the  British  occupation  the  settlement  of  Egyptian  finance 
on  a  satisfactory  basis  has  been  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  her 
Majesty's  Government.  In  consequence  of  this  the  predominating 
influence  in  the  department  is  that  of  the  English  officials.  These 
officials  are  brought  less  into  personal  contact  with  the  population 
of  the  country  than  those  in  other  branches  of  the  administration. 
What  is  chiefly  required  of  them  is  sound  financial  experience, 
and  knowledge  of  the  economical  conditions  of  the  country. 

The  Ministry  of  War  is,  as  is  well  known,  entirely  under  English 
control.   The  Egyptian  army  is  partly  officered  by  officers  of  the 
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English  army.  Any  young  and  intelligent  young  officer,  with  no 
particular  prospects  before  him,  would  act  wisely  in  trying  to  get 
appointed  for  a  few  years  to  the  Egyptian  army.  His  work  would 
be  of  a  far  more  interesting  and  responsible  character  than  anything 
he  would  be  likely  to  get  in  England  after  several  years'  service. 
If  sent  up  to  the  frontier  or  to  Suakim  he  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  seeing  a  little  active  service.  Opportunities  of  gaining 
favourable  notice  from  the  authorities  are  much  more  likely  to 
occur  in  Egypt  than  in  the  daily  routine  of  regimental  life  in  the 
British  army. 

In  the  Police,  again,  most  of  the  high  positions  have  been 
hitherto  filled  by  Englishmen.  In  no  department  is  the  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  and  experience  in  dealing  with  the  natives  so 
necessary  as  here.  The  preservation  of  law  and  order  is  an 
extremely  difficult  and  delicate  task  in  all  countries,  but  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  Egypt.  The  fanatical  habits  of  the  people,  the 
oppression  and  misgovernment  which  they  have  endured  for 
centuries,  and,  above  all,  the  system  of  "baksheesh"  upon  which 
all  administration  was  founded  in  the  good  old  times  of  Egypt, 
can  only  be  suppressed  by  the  exercise  of  untiring  zeal  and 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  European  officers  of  the  police. 
The  qualities  necessary  to  perform  the  work  efficiently  are  not 
to  be  found  in  many  men.  But  for  those  who  do  possess  them 
there  is  probably  no  career  in  Egypt  offering  such  chances  of 
success  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Police  Service. 

Of  all  the  work  done  in  Egypt  by  the  English  since  their 
occupation  of  the  country  nothing  has  hitherto  produced  such 
excellent  results  as  have  followed  from  the  Public  Works 
administration.  The  benefits  conferred  by  the  Irrigation  Depart- 
ment upon  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community  are  in 
themselves  a  sufficient  justification  of  our  presence  in  Egypt, 
even  were  none  other  forthcoming.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  here  even  the  more  important  achievements  that 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  controlling  the  Nile, 
increasing  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  and 
improving  its  distribution.  No  body  of  Englishmen  of  late 
years  have  done  work  more  worthy  of  their  country's  reputation 
than  the  small  number  of  English  officials  at  the  head  of  the 
Irrigation  Department  in  Egypt.    These  officials  have,  I  believe, 
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all  of  them  come  from  India.  India  is  the  only  portion  of  our 
Empire  where  the  training  necessary  for  work  of  this  kind  can 
be  obtained.  No  one  who  was  not  possessed  of  this  special 
training  would  be  of  any  use  in  this  department. 

The  Sanitary  Department  is  also  managed  by  two  or  three 
English  doctors.  This  is  again  work  requiring  a  very  technical 
education,  and  also  great  tact  and  judgment  in  dealing  with 
native  prejudices,  which  are  very  far  from  being  in  harmony 
with  English  ideas  on  these  subjects. 

The  above-mentioned  branches  of  the  administration — namely, 
Finance,  Ara^,  Police,  Public  Works,  and  Sanitation — are  for 
all  practical  purposes  under  English  control.  They  offer  great 
advantages  to  Englishmen  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Advancement  in  those  services,  as  far  as  the  English  officials  are 
concerned,  is  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  England  based 
on  selection  by  merit,  and  not  on  interest  or  seniority.  In  a 
country  like  Egypt  good  government  is  dependent  not  so  much 
on  the  excellence  of  systems  as  on  the  qualities  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  execute  them.  Men  of  ability  have  therefore  more 
opportunities  in  Egypt  than  in  most  countries  of  emerging 
from  obscurity.  They  are  too  necessary  to  be  ignored.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  other  departments 
of  the  Egyptian  Public  Service  in  which  considerable  numbers 
of  Englishmen  are  employed.  Some  of  these  have  also  English- 
men at  the  head  of  them,  but  they  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
entirely  under  British  control.  The  Customs,  Lighthouses,  and 
Coastguard  administrations  are  managed  by  Englishmen.  Their 
duties  bring  them  into  contact  principally  with  Europeans.  The 
performance  of  those  duties  does  not  entail  any  special  qualifica- 
tions other  than  those  required  in  similar  departments  in  Europe. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  Post  Office,  in  which  about 
one-quarter  of  the  European  employes  are  Englishmen.  In  the 
Railway  administration,  and  in  the  Khedival  Postal  Steamers, 
a  certain  number  of  Englishmen,  mostly  engineers,  are  also 
employed.  This  completes  the  list  of  the  Egyptian  administra- 
tions in  which  any  considerable  number  of  Englishmen  are 
engaged.  There  are  certain  others,  such  as  the  Domains  and 
Daira  administrations,  in  which  one  or  two  Englishmen  are  at 
the  head  of  affairs.    These  appointments,  which  are  mostly  of 
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considerable  value,  are  usually  filled  by  men  already  in  the 
Egyptian  service. 

The  foregoing  sketch  will  have  shown  the  class  of  men  that 
are  wanted  in  Egypt.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  few 
observations  on  the  relations  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  officials 
with  the  Egyptian  and  the  English  Governments.  To  define 
accurately  those  relations  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  task. 
The  English  officials  in  the  Egyptian  administration  are,  for 
the  time  being,  the  servants  of  the  Khedive.  Their  first  duty 
undoubtedly  is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  employed.  When  Egyptian  and  English  interests 
clash  the  former  must  be  preferred.  On  the  other  hand,  so  long 
as  the  Government  of  the  day  is  kept  in  office  by  British  soldiers, 
England  cannot  shake  off  her  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  country.  The  superior  Anglo-Egyptian  officials  are  the 
agents  to  whom  a  portion  of  this  responsibility  is  delegated. 
It  is  their  duty  to  see,  in  their  respective  departments,  that  the 
power  of  the  British  nation  is  not  used  to  foster  oppression  and 
corruption.  If  at  any  time  the  ideas  of  the  native  Ministry  be 
out  of  harmony  with  those  of  European  communities  these  two 
duties  will  clash.  In  such  a  case  the  British  Government  will, 
under  existing  circumstances,  have  to  be  the  arbiter.  It  should 
be,  however,  the  first  object  of  every  Englishman  in  the  Egyptian 
service  to  prevent  a  contingency  of  this  sort  arriving.  He  must 
endeavour,  by  the  exercise  of  tact  and  judgment,  to  perform  the 
delicate  task  of  serving  two  masters.  He  must  remember  that 
he  is  under  the  orders  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  not  lend  his  countenance  to  anything 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  England. 

One  more  question  remains  to  be  considered,  namely,  how  far  it 
is  likely  that  these  positions  will  continue  to  be  filled  by  English- 
men in  the  future.  This  point  is  obviously  one  of  vital 
importance  to  those  thinking  of  entering  upon  an  Egyptian 
career.  The  present  policy  of  the  Egyptian  Government — and  it 
is  one  which  has  the  approval  of  her  Majesty's  Government  and 
of  Parliament — is  that  no  post  should  be  given  to  an  European 
which  it  is  within  the  competency  of  an  Egyptian  to  fill.  The 
reforms  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  country  since  1882 
are  slowly  but  surely  raising  the  standard  of  the  native  employes, 
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both  as  to  honesty  and  capacity.  In  course  of  time  it  will 
no  doubt  be  possible  to  find  competent  Egyptians  to  fill  many  of 
the  posts  at  present  occupied  by  Englishmen.  But  a  very  long 
period  must  elapse  before  this  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  the 
superior  appointments.  This  consideration,  therefore,  need  not 
yet  deter  any  one  from  devoting  himself  to  an  Egyptian  career. 
But  there  is  another  and  more  serious  consideration,  viz.,  the 
question  of  what  would  happen  were  the  British  occupation  to 
come  to  an  end.  Only  those  who  aspire  to  the  role  of  a  political 
prophet  would  venture  to  answer  this  question.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  or  not  the  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the 
Khedive  would  lose  their  positions.  One  thing  is  quite  certain, 
that  even  if  they  remained,  their  power  and  influence  would  be 
greatly  diminished.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  probable  that 
England  will  be  able  to  evacuate  Egypt  for  many  years  to  come. 
She  is  of  course  pledged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  internal  condition 
of  the  country  renders  such  a  course  safe.  But  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  given  their  best  attention  to  this  matter  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  is  still  in  the  remote  future.  Time  is  required 
for  the  reforms  which  have  been  brought  forward  under  our 
auspices  to  mature,  and  until  this  takes  place  British  influence 
must  remain  predominant  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

J.  GOEST. 


GUSTAV  FBEYTAG-  AND  THE  EMPEEOE 
FEEDEEICK. 


[Note.— The  Editor  has  been  furnished,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Salis  Schwabe 
with  Herr  Schrader's  critique  of  Gustav  Frey tag's  recent  book  on  "  The  Crown 
Prince  and  the  German  Imperial  Crown,"  which  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion. Herr  Schrader's  article  originally  appeared  in  the  "Nation."  Written 
as  it  is  by  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  and  from  a  purely  impersonal  point  of 
view,  it  forms  a  valuable  antidote  against  some  prevailing  misconceptions ;  and 
the  Editor,  who  yields  to  none  in  his  admiration  for  the  late  Emperor's  work 
and  character,  has  great  pleasure  in  translating  it  for  the  English  public] 

Gustav  Freytag  has  in  his  turn  been  added  to  the  list  of 
writers  about  the  Emperor  Frederick.  Much  was  to  be  expected 
from  his  special  endowments.  A  long  and  personal  acquaintance 
justified  the  anticipation  of  an  unfeigned  friendship  for  the  Emperor, 
while  his  renown  as  an  author  promised  the  complete  treatment 
of  so  congenial  a  theme.  Many  simple  readers  experienced — and 
with  reason — a  genuine  pleasure  from  his  warm  description  of 
the  Crown  Prince's  personality,  and  remained  perfectly  satisfied. 
Those,  however,  who  read  between  the  lines  and  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  men  and  affairs  therein  treated  will  miss  much,  and 
in  some  cases  be  constrained  to  a  keen  contradiction.  The  plan  of 
the  book  is  peculiar.  The  groundwork  consists  of  the  writer's 
impressions  of  his  visit  to  the  Crown  Prince's  head-quarters  from 
the  1st  of  August  to  the  8th  of  September,  1870.  But  these  are 
overladen  and  obscured  by  the  colouring  of  subsequent  events. 
The  second  part  contains  a  picture  and  estimate  of  the  Emperor, 
and  is  supplemented  by  some  already  published  compositions 
of  the  author.  What  he  has  to  tell  us  of  his  personal  relations 
with  the  Crown  Prince  during  that  great  period  must  cause 
genuine  pleasure.  The  amiability,  the  noble-mindedness,  and  the 
lofty  patriotism,  as  well  as  the  sterling  goodness  of  the  Crown 
Prince  stand  forth  in  the  clearest  relief.    But  we  must  at  once 
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make  an  exception.  Frej'tag  is  limited  by  his  own  nature,  and 
cannot  adequately  follow  the  higher  flight  of  the  Crown  Prince's 
ideas.  Freytag  is  a  cool  calm  observer ;  as  an  historian  he  is 
par  excellence  the  miniature  painter  of  manners;  he  has  never 
evinced  any  practical  activity  in  politics,  and  he  soon  abandoned 
the  short  parliamentary  career  that  opened  itself  out  to  him  after 
186G.  The  Crown  Prince's  theories  of  empire  seem  in  his  eyes  of 
necessity  strange  and  even  suspicious,  however  well  they  were 
weighed.  They  were  certainly  no  sudden  outcome  of  impulse. 
The  Crown  Prince,  like  many  other  Germans,  busied  himself  in- 
creasingly as  he  grew  more  intimate  with  politics,  from  the  year 
1866  onwards,  with  the  problem  of  how  the  German  constitution 
could  be  directed  towards  the  foundation  of  German  unity.  He 
was  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  a  true  German  empire  must  be 
re-established  by  an  Emperor,  superior  to  the  Princes,  and  not  as 
under  the  North  German  and  the  present  German  constitution,  on 
an  Emperor  subordinate  to  the  Princes  conjointly,  and  that  this 
was  only  feasible  through  the  inspired  and  strenuous  demand  of 
the  German  nation.  The  aims  which  the  Crown  Prince  sought 
to  compass  were  in  the  highest  degree  real,  his  machinery  for 
attaining  them  eminently  practical.  He  desired,  in  fact,  a  strong 
imperial  power,  created  and  evoked  by  the  national  will,  and 
destined  to  produce  at  once  unity  and  freedom.  The  Diary 
expresses  these  thoughts  most  unequivocally,  and  if  the  Crown 
Prince  says  (and  in  opposition  to  Freytag),  that  an  eventual  re- 
sistance of  the  Princes  would  be  shattered,  he  was  most  certainly 
thinking  of  the  irresistible  might  of  public  opinion  in  those 
agitated  times.  How  widely  the  views  of  the  Crown  Prince  were 
communicated  to  Freytag  is  not  to  be  gleaned  from  his  account. 
And,  indeed,  Freytag  seems  to  have  considered  the  outward 
honour  and  glory  of  the  imperial  office  far  more  than  its  political 
significance.  The  Crown  Prince  undoubtedly  did  not  let  slip  the 
side  of  representative  government,  all  the  more  so  as  he  was 
so  eminently  capable  of  representative  power  himself:  indeed,  he 
emphasized  this  aspect  vehemently,  and  it  is  quite  after  Freytag's 
manner  that  this  is  the  main  point  singled  out  for  those  very 
suspicions  whose  inadequacy  he  frankly  ends  by  recognizing.  The 
continuity  of  the  old  German  empire,  .which,  according  to  Freytag, 
the  German  Emperor  desired,  was  indeed  no  antiquarian  hobby,  but 
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an  accentuation  of  the  claim  that  the  new  Germany  should 
prove  a  truly  united  empire,  and  its  Emperor  a  real  Emperor 
of  Germany.  It  is  possible,  as  we  have  said,  that  not  all  these 
aspects  were  touched  upon  in  conversations  so  occasional  as  those 
held  in  the  intervals  between  marches  and  battles,  and  that 
Freytag  could  only  gather  such  views  as  were  communicated  by 
the  Crown  Prince.  Had  he  limited  his  book  to  a  mere  reproduc- 
tion of  earlier  notes,  its  incompleteness  would  leave  no  sense  of 
deficiency,  but  he  has  taken  a  retrospect  from  a  much  later  epoch, 
and  given  a  universal  estimate  of  the  Crown  Prince ;  this  pledged 
him  not  to  be  satisfied  on  this  weighty  point  with  what  was  then 
laid  before  him,  but  to  look  back  from  the  vantage  ground  of  later 
material,  more  especially  as  regards  that  most  instructive  docu- 
ment, the  Diary.  Strangely  enough,  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  book  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Diary,  although  he 
recognizes  other  contemporary  matter ;  for  example,  the  Chancellor's 
pronouncement  regarding  it,  and  the  Morier  incident.  Can  it  be 
that  the  suppression  of  the  Diary  prevented  it  falling  into 
Frey tag's  hands  ?  If  he  did  know  it  he  ought  certainly  to  have 
used  it  for  the  improvement  of  an  undertaking  which  has  cer- 
tainly not  done  the  Crown  Prince  justice.  For  the  picture  leaves 
the  impression  that  he  cared  much  more  for  honour  and  glory, 
and  perhaps  for  the  satisfaction  of  dynastic  interests  than  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  lay  nearest  his  heart,  and  nerved 
him  to  constantly  renewed  exertions — the  fulfilment  of  the 
national  yearning  for  a  strong,  united  and  free  German  empire. 
Freytag's  omissions  on  this  head  are  followed  by  an  over  zeal  in 
other  respects. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  separation  of  the  correspondence 
that  passed  during  the  war  between  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Prince  Louis  (now  Grand-Duke  of  Hesse),  and  their  wives,  from 
that  which  passed  between  them  and  their  English  relations, 
belongs  to  his  original  notes  or  is  a  recent  addition.  Freytag's 
observations  on  this  correspondence  gain  a  quite  different 
significance  than  could  be  otherwise  attached  to  them  in 
connection  with  the  remark  in  the  Chancellor's  pronouncement, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  discuss  intimate  questions  of  German 
politics  with  the  Crown  Prince,  for  fear  of  indiscretions  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Court,  sympathetic  to  France,  as  well  as 
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in  connection  with  the  reproaches  officiously  levelled  against 
Morier.  His  account  admits  of  the  possibility  that  through 
this  correspondence  important  intelligence  respecting  the  German 
army  may  have  reached  France.  Freytag  does  not  appear 
explicit  in  this  regard,  since  he  attributes  to  those  concerned  a 
gross  imprudence  with  which  they  can  hardly  be  credited,  and 
indeed  to  those  who  might  have  let  the  news  reach  France  a 
very  serious  breach  of  confidence.  Had  he  not  wished  so  to  be 
understood,  if  he  knew  of  no  actual  facts,  he  had  done  better  to 
be  silent  about  mere  possibilities,  which  are  only  too  easily  mis- 
construed into  the  fire  that  must  exist  where  there  is  so  much 
smoke. 

But  if  Freytag  exceeds  in  his  expression  of  possibilities,  he  is 
extraordinarily  cautious  in  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from 
his  own  explanation  of  the  Morier  affair.  He  points  out  that 
Morier  had  no  interest  in  favouring  France  against  Germany, 
and  that  Bazaine's  declarations  need  not  be  understood  to 
discredit  Morier;  but  his  inference  is  only  that  the  published 
dates  do  not  necessitate  the  English  statesman's  conviction  of 
a  breach  of  confidence.  So  this,  then,  is  what  is  conceded  to  up, 
although  Freytag's  own  narrative  gives  no  ground  for  any  con- 
viction at  all !  The  matter  then  stands  thus,  and  Freytag  is 
shown  to  have  recognized  it.  Morier — a  man  against  whom  no 
reproach  of  dishonour  was  in  the  past  attributable,  in  a  position 
involving  the  highest  confidence  of  his  sovereign — denied  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  disgrace  imputed  towards  him,  and  cited 
further  a  counter-declaration  of  the  chief  witness  against  him. 
Ought  not  this  to  have  sufficed  to  compel  us  to  reject  in  the 
most  distinct  terms  the  disgraceful  imputation  ?  Freytag  must 
have  followed  the  later  literature  concerning  the  Emperor 
Frederick  and  his  wife  very  inattentively ;  nobody  would  have 
blamed  him  for  avoiding  certain  publications  and  newspapers 
of  an  unpleasant  nature  enough ;  but,  plunging,  as  he  does, 
voluntarily  into  the  discussion,  he  must  know  that  his  allega- 
tions hang  upon  these  very  writings,  and  he  ought  to 
have  expressed  an  opinion — however  distasteful  it  may  have 
been  to  himself  to  do  so — upon  them.  This  observation 
embraces  also  what  Freytag  has  to  say  about  the  relations  of  the 
Crown  Prince  to  his  wife.     He  depicts  these  as  the  ruling 
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element,  not  only  in  his  private  life,  but  in  general  even  in 
politics,  and  from  them  he  prophesies  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments for  his  future  reign.  Whether  Freytag's  view  is  correct, 
only  the  two  concerned  could  decide.  But  it  implies  a  grave 
misconception  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  to  imagine  that  he 
could  ever  limit  the  due  influence  of  his  constitutional  advisers, 
or  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by  other  than  essential  reasons. 
It  was  surely  not  extraordinary  that  a  woman,  to  whom  Freytag 
justly  concedes  rich  endowments  and  a  quick  and  lofty  spirit, 
who  had  moreover  been  initiated  in  public  affairs  by  a  father 
eminent  in  every  department,  should  take  the  liveliest  interest 
in  all  that  concerned  a  husband  to  whom  she  had  been  long  and 
intimately  united  in  common  endeavours,  and  that  she  should 
freely  impart  to  him  her  views  and  ideas. 

His  description  of  the  Empress  Frederick's  influence  gains  a 
far  deeper  significance  than  Freytag  would  attribute  to  it ;  but 
if  (as  will  certainly  happen)  she  is  placed  in  relation  with  the 
attacks  which  have  appeared  in  well-known  pamphlets  and 
newspaper  articles,  Freytag  will  be  brought  forward  as  a 
guarantee  for  slights  which  he  would  most  certainly  be  the  last 
to  further  or  encourage. 

Freytag  has  succumbed  to  the  danger,  which  besets  an  old 
acquaintance  in  constant  intercourse  with  his  friend,  of  judging 
men  by  his  own  personal  experiences.  He  has  been  less 
deeply  influenced  in  the  main  by  the  fine  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
Prince,  than  with  the  moods  expressed  in  their  private  intercourse. 
The  Crown  Prince  was  a  man  keenly  sensitive  to  his  environ- 
ment— the  men  with  whom  and  the  circumstances  among  which 
he  lived.  He  never  sought  to  conceal  his  passing  humours  and 
personal  vexations  from  those  he  trusted.  So  he  might  well 
seem  to  his  intimates,  not  only  as  momentarily  depressed,  but 
even  as  weakened  in  the  power  of  will.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Crown  Prince  suffered  acutely  in  the 
hard  position  which  Freytag  himself  depicts.  One  can  quite 
understand  the  possibility,  which  Freytag  suggests,  that  his  health 
suffered  too,  and  perhaps  even  prepared  the  ground  for  his  fatal 
disease.  But  it  was  no  want  of  will-power  or  business  capacity 
which  kept  the  Crown  Prince  firm  and  resolved,  during  half  his 
career,  in  an  existence  full  of  influence  and  energy ;  but  he  had  to 
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conform  himself  to  the  situation,  if  he  was  to  remain  true  to  him- 
self. Ever  since  he  had  been  able  to  formulate  his  development  as 
a  power  in  the  State,  the  present  Chancellor  was  the  first  adviser 
of  the  Emperor  William.  There  was  no  place  possible  for  any- 
one near,  still  less  above,  him ;  that  has  been  amply  proved  by 
the  whole  history  of  his  ministerial  functions  up  to  this  very 
moment.  The  Crown  Prince  could  not  subordinate  himself  to 
him,  still  less  could  there  be  any  question  of  any  permanent 
co-operation  between  the  two ;  for  the  policy  of  Prussia  and 
afterwards  of  the  Empire  was  carried  on  by  Prince  Bismarck 
in  a  manner  which  the  Crown  Prince  disapproved.  There  was 
nothing  left  him  but  to  stand  aside,  if  he  did  not  wish  directly 
or  indirectly  to  combat  the  Prince.  Such  a  combat,  to  be  waged 
equally  against  his  Emperor  and  father,  was  forbidden  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  as  well  by  his  filial  devotion  as  by  the  con- 
sideration that  he  need  not,  through  his  own  example,  sanction 
a  course  of  progress  very  hazardous  in  the  interests  of  the 
monarchy  and  posterity.  Still  less,  however,  could  the  Crown 
Prince  belie  his  political  convictions  only  to  create  for  himself  an 
activity  which  probably  would  have  gathered  round  it  perpetual 
mistrust. 

Who  can  be  surprised  if  such  a  situation  discomposed  the 
Crown  Prince  ?  It  was  not  only  the  inactivity  which  depressed 
him,  but  much  more  the  conviction  that  the  inner  politics,  at 
which  he  was  forced  to  connive,  were  fatal  for  Germany,  and 
would  render  far  more  difficult,  should  he  come  to  the  throne, 
his  achievement  of  his  cherished  ideal — the  consolidation  of  a 
free  empire. 

Directly  the  Crown  Prince  was  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
drawn  into'politics — as  during  the  war  period  and  his  summons  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  invalided  Emperor — not  only  did  he  fulfil  the 
uttermost  requirements  of  his  position,  but  also  take  into  com- 
plete account  every  aspect  of  the  situation  :  to  name  one  example, 
his  regency  was  so  arranged  as  to  carry  out  the  policy  acceptable 
to  his  father  in  the  spirit  most  acceptable  to  him.  But  this 
vexed  and  vexing  period  was  not  only  occupied  as  Freytag 
apprehends,  with  matters  remote  from  politics,  such  as  the  fur- 
therance of  art,  science  and  industry,  or  the  discharge  of  public 
duties  growing  constantly  in  number  and  importance,  it  was 
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also  utilised  for  efforts  increasingly  eager  towards  a  preparation 
for  his  future  calling.  He  spared  no  trouble  in  the  strenuous  self- 
development  he  understood  so  well — as  his  public  utterances 
at  the  festivities,  for  instance,  in  which  he  had  to  take  part, 
amply  prove,  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  goal  to  which  he  was 
pressing. 

Freytag  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Crown  Prince 
would  have  satisfied  the  national  expectations  that  were  centred 
on  him,  and  whether  he  might  not  have  failed,  not  of  course  in 
goodwill,  but  in  energy  and  business  capacity.  This  doubt 
proves  that  Freytag  totally  failed  to  grasp  his  nature.  He  was 
in  truth  a  deeply  earnest,  good  man,  keenly  inspired  by  patriotism, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  respond  to  the  conscience  and 
dignity  of  his  office.  Directly  he  discovered  the  duty,  he  was 
capable  Qf  great  actions ;  directly  he  had  fulfilled  the  duty,  he 
evinced  the  most  persistent  energy.  There  could  then  be  no 
question  with  him,  as  Freytag  hints,  of  vacillation  or  irresolution. 

A  brilliant  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his  military  achieve- 
ments. Military  men  are  agreed  that  these  were  truly  remark- 
able ;  and,  further,  that  in  war  he  displayed  the  highest  energy, 
was  no  mere  exponent  of  the  general-in-chief 's  strategy,  but 
grasped  most  adequately  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign.  Moreover,  this  sort  of  activity  was  one 
repugnant  to  the  Crown  Prince  :  he  hated  bloodshed,  and  he 
abhorred  war.  Despite  this,  he  never  permitted  himself  to  be 
lacking :  he  conquered  his  aversion  by  the  feeling  of  allegiance, 
and  became  an  inspired  and  inspiring  commander. 

Still  more  did  his  practical  force  manifest  itself  during  the 
illness  preceding  and  attendant  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Whenever  the  history  of  this  time  comes  to  be  truly  written  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  smallest  portion  of  the  pain  which,  as 
Crown  Prince  and  Emperor,  he  was  called  upon  to  endure,  was 
the  malady  itself,  and  that  it  was  against  even  greater  odds  than 
this  that  he  so  heroically  equipped  himself.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  when  constrained,  as  German  Emperor  and  Prussian 
King,  to  work  for  the  common  weal,  his  spirit  triumphed  over 
every  bodily  failing.  Under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
he  carried  on  his  administration  to  the  last  gasp,  as  if  his  health 
had  been  perfect;  he  was  not  satisfied  only  with  the  maintenance 
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of  current  business,  but  mooted  the  weightiest  questions  in  every 
department; — for  example,  with  regard  to  army  reform  and  the 
amnesty.  Not  only  did  he  inaugurate  a  policy  of  government 
which  will  serve  for  many  a  year  to  come  as  a  beacon  for  German 
statesmen,  but  he  signalized  in  the  most  exemplary  manner  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  his  intense  desire  to  uphold  the  honest 
integrity  of  constitutional  right. 

If  our  judgment  is  to  be  guided  by  his  actual  performance, 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  in  health  his  energy  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  failed  him ;  his  experience  of  men  and  things 
would  certainly  not  have  made  him  weak ;  he  would  most 
certainly  have  well  understood  how  to  realize  his  ideas  of 
the  national  need,  and  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  the 
German  people  would  assuredly  have  helped  him  to  cope  with 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Freytag  seeks  to  portray  the  man 
rather  than  the  Prince  in  the  Emperor  Frederick,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  his  opinion  of  the  monarch  of  a  great  state  is  rather 
peculiar.  He  demands  a  retail  virtue,  a  business  aptitude  in 
petty  particulars  which  may  be  necessary  for  a  small  or  second- 
rate  state,  such  as  Prussia  under  Frederick  William  the  First 
and  Frederick  the  Second,  in  simple  times,  or  valuable  even  now 
in  the  case  of  a  small  German  potentate.  But  it  would  be  just 
as  idle  to  exact  for  the  chief  qualification  of  a  field  marshal  his 
power  of  drilling  a  regiment  or  brigade,  instead  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  his  clear  grasp  of  the  lines  on  which  the  cam- 
paign should  be  transacted,  and  his  solicitude  to  uphold  their 
consistency,  as  to  require  excellence  in  detail  from  a  modern 
German  Emperor;  his  mission  is  equally  to  make  the  internal 
and  external  policy  of  the  empire  persistently  accord  with 
national  aspiration  and  the  general  outlook.  This  is  an  en- 
dowment of  the  highest  class,  and  rejects  the  scrutiny  of  paltry 
details  to  any  greater  extent  than  may  be  absolutely  requisite. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  to  such  a  task  the  Emperor  Frederick 
brought  every  equipment — the  knowledge  of  the  popular  spirit, 
an  insight  into  the  national  needs,  a  firm  resolve  to  translate 
them  into  action,  a  just  judgment  of  foreign  relations  and  the 
power  of  attracting  the  confidence  both  of  his  own  people  and 
of  other  nations.    Were  it  the  case — and  of  this  we  are  ignorant — 
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that  he  may  have  lacked  certain  special  but  inferior  business 
capacities,  and  that  occasionally  his  part  was  distasteful,  it 
would  in  no  way  detract  from  his  imperial  faculties. 

It  is  with  the  most  mixed  feelings  that  we  lay  Frey tag's  book 
down.  We  would  fain  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  personal  ex- 
periences, but  his  judgment  is  often  incorrect;  he  is  unjust  to 
the  Emperor  Frederick's  finest  idiosyncrasies,  and  he  has  given 
some  loophole — against  his  own  will,  it  is  true — for  the  support  of 
the  grossest  and  most  insulting  insinuations. 

Translated  from  the  German  o/Karl  Schrader  by 

THE  EDITOR 


CANVASSING  THE  EUSTICS. 

By  LUCY  BIRKBECK  HILL. 

No  one  who  has  not  had  village  election  work  to  do  can  appreciate 
the  character  of  the  rustic  voter.  City  people  think  him  a  boor. 
They  cannot  conceive  how  a  man,  living  on  fat  bacon  and  wearing 
hobnailed  boots,  can  feel  his  heart  stirred  by  patriotism,  or  be 
able  to  humorously  outwit  a  too  inquisitive  squire.  He  is 
Hodge, — the  clodhopper — a  creature  without  an  aspiration  or  an 
interest  beyond  his  own  narrow  life  of  toil,  and  his  small  village 
concerns.  But  any  with  a  little  experience  of  country  canvassing 
can  recall  many  an  enthusiastic  outburst,  and  many  a  quaint  bit 
of  humour  from  the  rough  unlearned  men  among  whom  his  work 
lay.  One  meets  with  all  kinds  of  men.  Here  an  ardent  politician 
who  thinks  his  newly  given  vote  his  proudest  possession,  and 
there  a  fellow  who  finds  a  three-mile  walk  excuse  enough  for 
ignoring  it  altogether.  It  fell  to  my  lot  lately  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  canvassing  work  among  the  labourers  of  a  southern  county. 
Our  district  was  a  wide  and  scattered  one,  but  I  seldom  failed  to 
be  repaid,  even  for  the  longest  and  wettest  walk,  by  the  stories 
and  droll  remarks  of  the  country  folk.  The  stories  were  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  receptions  one  met  with  as  varied  as  the  stories. 
Sometimes  one  received  a  hearty  welcome,  sometimes  a  sullen 
or  timid  one,  and  now  and  then,  by  way  of  change,  with  a  little 
abuse,  and  a  request  to  mind  your  own  business.  One  such 
greeting  I  remember.  I  had  called  at  a  lonely  cottage  with  a 
bundle  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets  to  distribute.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  gain  any  attention  to  my  knockings.  At  length, 
however,  an  old  woman  popped  her  head  cautiously  out  of  an 
upper  window.  "  Go  along  wi'  you,"  said  she ;  "  I  knows  what 
you've  come  after,  and  I  won't  have  no  'lection  trash  brought  here. 
We  dwells  under  thatch,  I  tell  you.    So  go  along  wi'  you."  I 
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gazed  at  her  questioningly.  That  her  house  was  thatched  I  could 
see  well  enough  for  myself,  but  the  point  of  her  remark  was  not  so 
easy  to  discover.  "  Those  that  dwells  under  thatch  had  best  'bide 
quiet  'lection  whiles,"  she  went  on.  tf  How's  a  body  to  know  what 
may  chance  when  a  pint  or  two  gets  under  them  young  chaps' 
waistcoats,  and  their  noddles  filled  wi'  'lection  jabber  !  Thatch's 
easy  to  fire  ye  see,  so  1  just  makes  my  man  keep  out  o'  it  all ;  and 
I  won't  have  folkses  coming  here  a-putting  me  in  risk  o'  burning. 
Go  along  wi'  your  papers,  go  along."  I  made  a  note  in  my  can- 
vassing book  by  no  means  flattering  to  that  old  woman's 
character,  and  never  again  wasted  my  time  in  knocking  at  her 
unfriendly  door. 

The  most  annoying  person  a  canvasser  can  have  to  do  with  is  a 
widow.  The  good  creatures  have  a  way  of  receiving  notices  and 
leaflets  which  they  know  to  be  useless  to  them.  Or  sometimes 
they  will  listen  to  the  most  eloquent  arguments,  with  which  they 
are  expected  to  influence  their  husbands,  without  so  much  as 
hinting  that  they  no  longer  possess  one.  Again,  they  persist  in 
inhabiting  the  most  out-of-the-way  cottages,  and  thus  cause  many 
a  long  and  useless  walk.  In  short,  the  behaviour  of  a  widow  to  a 
canvasser  is  usually  such  that  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  himself  had  not 
reason  to  hold  them  in  more  abhorrence.  One  day  I  went  a  mile 
or  two  out  of  my  road  to  look  up  the  inhabitants  of  a  lonely  little 
hamlet  in  the  fir  woods.  I  was  tired  and  late,  but  the  prospect  of 
securing  even  two  or  three  votes  was  reward  enough  for  my  walk. 
With  eagerness  I  drew  near  the  first  garden  gate.  There  was  a 
bramble  twisted  in  the  latch :  sure  sign  of  an  empty  house.  I 
went  to  the  next ;  but  there,  knock  as  I  would,  I  could  make 
no  one  hear.  In  disappointment  I  went  across  to  the  third. 
There  was  a  long  shed  by  it,  and  in  front  a  pile  of  faggots. 
An  old  man — doubtless  a  voter — was  chopping  firewood.  I 
hastily  went  up  to  him.  "  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "it  would  not  be 
uninteresting  to  you  to  look  over  a  few  of  these  little  leaflets. 
Of  course  you  have  heard  about  the  coming  election,  and  are 
awake  to  the  importance  of  recording  your  vote."  "Look'ee 
here,"  broke  in  the  old  man,  "I  be  a  lodger,  and  I  sleep  in 
that  theer  shed  along  with  th'  old  cow.  She  bides  one  end  and 
I  t'other.  And  as  for  the  folkses  in  these  cottages  they  be  all 
four  widdies  'cept  one,  and  she's  an  old  maid."     "  Well,  but  as 
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a  lodger,"  I  began.  "  'Biding  in  a  shed  along  \vi'  an  old  cow 
doan't  make  a  vote,  seeing  as  I  pa}'  no  rent  save  chopping  o' 
fire  bavins  for  the  widdies,  and  drawing  o'  water  beside  for  th' 
old  maid,  'cos  she  be  but  a  cripple-body,  poor  creetur.  So 
doan't  waste  your  papers  on  me,  for  they  ben't  a  bit  o'  good, 
considering  I  can't  read." 

I  often,  however,  found  my  leaflets  very  acceptable.  At  one 
cottage  where  I  called  on  a  bleak  winter  day,  the  master  of 
the  house,  a  rough  farm  labourer,  pointed  to  the  glowing 
wood  on  his  hearth.  "  What  we  want,"  said  he  "  is  to  keep  the 
right  spirit  o'  politeecs  a-blazing  away,  like  my  old  pine  knot 
there ;  and  your  papers  helps  a  lot  to  do  it.  Ye  see  we're  so 
ignorant,  the  main  o'  us,  and  doan't  know  how  t'  answer 
Squire  when  he  comes  talking  round  us  and  telling  lies.  Not 
that  squires  always  tells  lies, — 'cos  I  likes  to  be  fair  even  to 
squires, — but  they  most  whiles  does  when  they  want  to  get 
summat  out  o'  th'  working  man.  So  leave  us  all  the  reading 
ye  can  to  learn  us  a  bit  agin'  next  time  t'  master  comes  round." 

Fairness  of  mind  "  even  to  squires  and  masters,"  was  one  of 
this  man's  chief  characteristics.  A  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  made  himself  extremely  unpopular  by  the  political 
pressure  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  labourers.  The  ill  feeling 
rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men  and  lads 
in  the  village  organized  a  novel  form  of  revenge.  Night  after 
night  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  road  in  front  of  their  enemy's 
house.  They  carried  with  them  as  many  old  kettles  as  they 
could  muster,  a  drum  and  several  concertinas.  With  these, 
added  to  harsh  cries  and  yells,  they  set  up  the  most  hideous 
din  conceivable,  and  thus,  by  rendering  the  farmer's  evenings 
unendurable,  they  hoped  to  give  him  a  lesson  in  toleration. 
My  fair-minded  man  did  not  approve  of  these  doings. 

"  I  doan't  hold  wi'  that  sort  o'  thing,"  he  said  to  me.  "  What 
I  says  is,  if  ye  doan't  like  a  man,  doan't  nag  at  him  that  like. 
It's  onfair  to  my  mind  and  onmanly  too.  If  ye  want  to  show  a 
man  a  little  ill  will,  why  take  'un  and  duck  'un  in  the  horsepond, 
and  then  ha'  done  with  it.  Let  all  be  overboard  and  plain 
sailing.  But  as  for  persecuting,  and  tin  kettles,  and  such  things, 
it's  no  better  nor  an  Irishman,  and  I  feel  'shamed  o'  the  village." 
Some  of  the  drollest  stories  are  those  which  show  how  stupid 
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Hodge  can  outwit  an  over  inquisitive  person.  Practice  makes 
him  quick  at  evading  questions,  especially  if  they  come  from  a 
parson  or  a  landowner.  A  little  lad,  the  son  of  the  squire's  head 
gardener,  was  once  asked  about  his  father's  political  views. 
"  Which  is  your  father,  my  boy,"  said  the  parson  to  him,  "  a 
Liberal  or  a  Conservative  ?  "  "  Oh,  please,  sir,"  said  the  small  boy, 
"father  isn't  either  a  Liberal  or  a  conservatory.  He's  but  a 
greenhouse."  Another  method  of  avoiding  questions  was  told 
me  by  a  man  with  great  enjo3Tment. 

"  You're  one  o'  the  right  party,"  said  he,  with  a  glance  at  the 
colour  of  my  tie — a  conspicuously  red  one.  "  One  o'  t'other  sort 
called  last  night.  I  'spects  'twas  Squire  or  some  o'  that  lot,  but 
I  didn't  look  to  see.  For  what  d'ye  think  we  did  now.  We 
just  slipped  into  th'  'oodhouse,  me  and  my  old  woman,  and  let 
'un  knock  as  long  as  'un  liked,  till  his  knuckles  were  sore,  while 
me  and  her  sat  laughing  on  a  log.  It's  awk'ard  talking  with 
t'  Squire,  ye  see,  so  we  thought  as  how  that  'uld  be  handiest 
way."  He  laughed  so  heartily  over  this  bit  of  wit  that  he 
attracted  a  neighbour  who  was  working  in  the  next  garden. 
"  That  were  a  good  joke,"  he  called  over  the  hedge ;  "  but  it 
were  not  so  good  as  the  turn  we  served  your  man  t'other  night 
at  the  meeting.  Tell  about  that,  Harris."  "  So  I  will,  for  it  were 
a  good  joke  for  sure.  There  was  a  meeting  in  a  tent,  Tuesday 
night  last,  at  Crowes  Wood,  and  me  and  Dick  here  went  down 
to  it.  There  was  a  fine  lot  o'  speakers  on  the  platform,  and  the 
tent  was  packed  as  full  as  it  could  hold.  We  were  having  a 
real  feast,  no  mistake.  Well,  by-and-by,  this  fellow  as  we're 
speaking  of,  sneaked  out  and  began  to  pull  up  the  pegs  so  as  to 
bring  the  tent  about  our  ears.  I  knowed  the  fellow,  and  had  my 
doubts  on  him,  so  me  and  Dick  followed  him  out,  and  caught  him 
in  the  act.  Se  we  gave  'un  a  black  eye,  and  rolled  'un  in  a  furze 
bush,  and  he  were  a  wonderful  deal  quieter  like  after  that." 

"  I  had  a  game  too  last  night,"  said  Dick,  over  the  hedge. 
"  Yesterday,  when  we  were  just  sat  down  to  supper,  in  comes 
Squire  and  his  daughter.  I  'spects  they'd  tired  their  knuckles 
at  my  neighbour's  door,  'cos  they  didn't  trouble  to  knock  at 
mine.  '  How  many  in  family  have  you  got  ? '  says  he,  right  off, 
wi'out  so  much  as  a  '  How  d'ye  do.'  '  Ten,'  says  I;  'how  many 
be  you  got  ? '    '  Why  don't  you  emigrate  ? '  says  he ;  '  you'd  do 
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a  sight  better  abroad,  and  here's  a  sovereign  to  help  you. 
*  Thankee,'  says  I,  a-shoving  back  the  money,  '  I've  been  in 
furreign  parts,  and  if  sobe  as  you're-r-agreeable,  I'd  sooner  bide 
at  home.'  'D'ye  know  our  candidate  for  th'  'lection,'  says  he 
next,  a-lowering  his  voice.  '  Ay,'  says  I,  a-speaking  up  loud. 
'I  lived  near  he  a  goodish  few  years.'  'Then,'  says  he,  'you 
know  what  a  kind  friend  he  is  t'  working  man,  and  you'll  promise 
him  your  vote  I'll  be  bound.'  'Well,  sir,'  says  I,  'I  doan't  know 
as  I  ever  heeard  any  harm  o'  he,  but  on  t'other  hand  I  doan't 
know  as  I  ever  heard  any  good.  He's  decent.  And  as  for  my 
vote,  that  is  a  secret  atween  my  principles  and  myself,  and  if 
it  might  be  all  the  same  to  you,  a  secret  it  shall  remain.'  So  he 
went  away.  But  what  I  says  is,  a  man  didn't  ought  to  come 
into  another  man's  house,  squire  or  no  squire,  wi'out  a  '  How  d'ye 
do,'  or,  1  Are  you  at  home,'  or  anything." 

Now  and  then  I  met  with  an  outburst  of  strong  feeling  in  the 
midst  of  the  amusing  remarks.  I  remember  once  coming  on  a 
little  group  of  men  arguing  together.  One  of  their  number  was 
vehemently  insisting  on  the  benefit  of  allotments  and  small 
farms.  He  was  telling  the  story  of  his  own  childhood.  His 
father  had  been  a  peasant  farmer,  and  had  gained  by  his  labour 
a  comfortable  living.  He  had  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  two  or 
three  cows.  He  earned  enough  to  support  his  family,  not  more 
luxuriously  than  if  he  had  worked  for  wages,  but  more  happily, 
because  he  was  free  and  called  no  man  master.  He  grudged  no 
labour  he  put  in  the  land,  never  doubting  that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  end  his  days  on  the  farm  he  had  so  much  improved- 
But  one  day  the  bailiff  appeared  with  the  tidings  that  this  and 
several  other  small  holdings  were  to  be  thrown  into  one,  as  the 
landowner  wished  to  do  away  with  the  race  of  peasant  farmers. 
"  My  father  was  well  on  in  years,"  went  on  the  man  to  the 
attentive  group  of  listeners,  "  and  he  well-nigh  broke  his  heart 
to  leave  the  place  he'd  done  so  much  good  to.  We  had  to  sell  off 
the  stock  at  a  dead  loss,  for  there  was  not  another  little  farm 
like  ours  to  be  had  anywhere  in  the  country  side.  I  was  but  a 
bit  of  a  lad  at  the  time,  but  I  remember  well  tramping  round 
with  my  father  hunting  for  work.  Miles  and  miles  we  walked, 
with  the  tears  running  down  my  father's  cheeks,  and  he  not 
knowing  where  to  take  us  or  how  to  get  us  a  living.    All  the 
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farms  had  got  enough  men  on  them  already,  and  when  our 
land  was  took  from  us  there  didn't  seem  a  place  on  earth  for  us 
to  go.  He  got  work  after  a  bit,  not  afore  we  learnt  well  what 
hunger  was,  and  my  poor  mother  had  died  wi'  the  hardship. 
The  landlord  made  his  big  farm  easy  enough,  as  he  made  other 
big  farms,  but  he  could  not  let  them,  the  villain.  I've  heard  he's 
never  made  a  penny  out  of  the  land  ever  since  he  turned  us  off ; 
and  I  am  right  glad  to  think  it.  He  came  round  to  me  th'  other 
day  and  asked  me  for  my  vote,  and  made  it  clear  he'd  do  me  a 
good  turn  if  I  give  it.  But  I  says  to  him,  '  D'ye  remember  Haye 
Farm,  and  the  children  you  turned  out  to  hunger  and  hardship  ? 
Man,'  I  says,  wi'  my  blood  up,  '  I'd  scorn  the  biggest  gift  you 
could  offer.  I'm  a  Liberal  through  and  through  ;  I'm  a  Liberal 
inside  and  out,  and  sooner  than  be  a  turncoat  to  my  principles, 
I'd  be  tied  ,to  a  stake  and  burnt  to  a  cinder.' "  This  bit  of  rough 
oratory  brought  forth  a  hum  of  applause  from  the  little  group. 
"  That's  my  views,"  broke  in  another  man,  a  stranger  to  me. 
"  Give  a  man  a  chance  o'  getting  land,  and  he'll  make  it  pay  sharp 
enough.  But  they  won't  let  us  get  it,  and  then  says  we  don't 
want  it.  Don't  want  it !  why  it's  they  as  be  afraid  if  we  get  a 
bit  o'  land,  they  won't  be  able  to  screw  the  life's  blood  out  o'  us 
at  their  own  work.  But  let  'em  bide  a  while,  and  then  see  if  we 
don't  get  hold  o'  their  property.  Paying  a  fair  rent  o'  course, 
but  a-forcing  them  to  let.  That's  my  sentiments."  By  which 
remark  it  will  be  seen  that  this  man  was  an  advanced  and 
dangerous  character. 

"  I've  as  good  an  understanding  as  another  man,"  said  a  third 
fellow,  "  and  I  doan't  see  as  how  Tories  or  Kadicals  makes  any 
difference  to  t'  land  or  anything  else.  Least  ways  they  doan't 
either  o'  them  make  my  'tater  ground  grow.  I  ben't  a-going  to 
wear  out  shoe  leather  in  giving  a  vote  as  I  didn't  ask  to  have, 
and  would  as  soon  be  wi'out."  "  Not  give  your  vote  ?  "  cried  the 
stranger  of  the  party.  "  Why,  man  !  I've  but  just  moved  to  the 
parish,  and  I've  a  matter  o'  twenty  miles  or  more  to  walk  back 
to  th'  old  place  to  give  mine.  But  I'll  do  it.  I'd  do  it  if  I  get 
up  at  three  i'  the  morning  to  get  there  i'  time,  and  work  best 
part  o'  next  night  to  make  up  for  the  holiday." 

The  gradual  merging  of  the  smaller  holdings  into  large  farms 
was  the  chief  grievance  in  one  village.    Sometimes  besides  the 
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little  tenancies  an  occasional  small  freehold  was  also  swallowed 
up.  There  were  several  ways  by  which  a  bailiff  could  get  hold 
of  such  plots,  but  there  was  one  which  struck  me  as  particularly 
ingenious.  There  was,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  estate,  a  certain 
small  cottage  and  a  strip  of  garden  land.  These  were  the 
property  of  an  old  man,  Martin  Pope  by  name.  His  father  had 
become  possessed  of  them  in  the  following  manner  : — When  quite 
a  young  man  he  had  successfully  wooed  a  village  heiress,  rich  in 
the  ownership  of  a  freehold  house  and  garden.  Before,  however, 
the  wedding-day  arrived  the  poor  girl  died,  bequeathing  all  she 
had  to  her  lover.  She  made  no  will,  but  this  was  not  considered 
needful  by  the  simple  village  folk.  The  girl's  words  were  enough, 
and  Pope  was  thenceforth  undisturbed  owner  of  the  cottage. 
Some  years  after  the  girl's  death,  he  married,  and  Martin  was  his 
only  child.  By-and-by,  Martin  in  his  turn  inherited  the  little 
property.  He  was  a  thrifty  man,  with  a  liking  for  a  good  garden. 
In  a  luckless  moment  he  determined  to  add  to  what  he  already 
had  by  renting  an  adjoining  strip  from  his  neighbour,  the  great 
landowner.  The  bailiff  in  those  days  was  a  keen  man  of 
business  and  by  no  means  over  scrupulous.  He  probably  dis- 
believed in  the  legal  tenure  of  such  cottages  as  Martin's,  and 
regarded  the  small  scattered  freeholds  on  the  estate  as  so  much 
land  robbed  from  his  employer.  However  he  knew  how  to  win 
back  such  stray  sheep,  or  as  one  would  more  properly  say — ewe 
lambs.  Martin  was  told  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  longer 
with  the  ground  taxes,  that  he  and  his  father  had  always  paid, 
as  they  could  easily  be  included  with  the  rent  for  the  new  strip 
of  garden,  and  paid  with  the  landlord's.  In  this  way  the  receipts 
for  the  tax  were  made  out  to  the  landlord,  and  Martin  thus  lost 
the  only  written  proofs  of  his  ownership  of  the  cottage.  In  time 
this  landlord  died,  and  the  estate  passed  to  a  distant  cousin.  Not 
unnaturally  the  new  comer  looked  on  the  cottage  and  garden,  for 
which  he,  apparently,  paid  yearly  tax,  as  his  own  property.  The 
cottage  was  old  and  a  discredit  to  the  estate.  Martin  was 
threatened  with  eviction.  Friends,  however,  interfered,  and 
Martin  was  allowed  to  end  his  days  in  his  own  house.  This 
treatment  filled  Martin's  soul  with  a  great  contempt  for  his  enemy. 
"  They  calls  him  a  Faulkner,"  he  said  one  day,  "  but  he  isn't  a 
Faulkner  no  more  than  I  be.    Why,  God  bless  you  !  my  family's 
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a  deal  older  nor  his.  He  was  nought  but  a  Thompson  a  while 
back,  till  they  took  and  turned  him  into  a  Faulkner  'cos  o'  th' 
entail ;  and  when  he's  dead  and  they  wants  another  heir  they'll 
make  one  up  somewhere's  you  be  bound."  Old  Martin  took  a 
great  interest  in  Irish  affairs,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Home 
Rule.  Once  he  gave  me  his  views  on  the  subject.  "  Look'ee  here, 
I've  been  reading  a  deal  about  th'  Irish.  By  Jobs  !  what  awful 
doings  there  do  a-seem  to  have  been."  Martin  was  very  free 
in  the  use  of  exclamations,  but  u  By  Jobs  !  "  was  the  profanest 
thing  he  ever  uttered.  "  Awful  doings !  but  how  should  it  a-be 
otherwise  when  the  poor  creeturs  be  put  upon  so  ?  What  I  says 
is  give  th'  Irish  their  own  way.  Why,  bless  your  eyes,  we  all 
likes  our  own  way ;  and  if  so  be  as  you  give  th'  Irish  their  own 
way  they'll  be  like — like — why  like  so  many  turtle-doves,  to  be 
sure.  But  if  they  be  treated  as  they  have  a-been,  why,  God  bless 
my  soul !  there'll  be  the  old  gooseberry  to  pay,  and  that's  all 
about  it,  by  Jobs  !  "  Perhaps  these  chance  stories  may  serve  to 
show  that  even  out  of  Hodge,  the  thick-headed  rustic,  some 
amusement  and  some  enthusiasm  may  be  obtained. 

LUCY  BIRKBECK  HILL. 
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MRS.  LANGTRY. 
By  J.  M.  BABBIE. 

"  The  piece  would  never  do  in  London,"  are  frequently  the  last 
words  of  the  haughty  London  critic,  "  but  it  might  succeed  in  the 
provinces."  My  experience  of  provincial  pits  has  left  me  less 
scornful,  and  I  entered  one  lately  to  see  Mrs.  Langtry,  curious  to 
anticipate  her  reappearance  in  London,  where  I  last  saw  her  in 
Enemies. 

As  You  Like  It  was  playing,  a  piece  that  must  bewitch  its 
audience,  or  leave  them  yawning.  I  do  not  know  that  elaborate 
stage  furniture  has  not  taken  the  poetry  out  of  Shakespearian 
comedy,  which  mocks  at  realism.  One  feels  that  the  great  day 
of  As  You  Like  It  was  when  the  spectators  at  the  Old  Globe 
Theatre  saw  the  forest  of  Arden  on  a  stage  where  we  would 
only  have  seen  rough  boards.  This  is  not  a  wail  against  scenic 
accessories ;  it  is  only  an  admission  that  the  Shakespearian 
wand,  which  could  waft  imaginative  Elizabethans  into  magic- 
land,  has  less  effect  on  us.  We  are  losing  the  faculty  of  make- 
believe,  and  cannot  meet  Rosalind  half-way. 

Such  was  the  vein  of  thought  into  which  I  fell  after  a  neighbour 
in  the  pit  had  told  me  how  the  glories  of  Arden  impressed  him. 
"  They  write  on  the  trees  in  my  part  of  the  country,"  he  said,  some 
one  having  remarked  that  Orlando  took  a  curious  way  of  making 
his  passion  known. 

"  Not  poetry  ?  " 

"  Yes,  poetry ;  there  is  a  bootmaker  I  know  well  as  has  some 
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lines  of  poetry  about  his  boots  stamped  on  all  the  trees  near  the 
town." 

This  was  not  spoken  in  fun  or  melancholy.  It  was  merely  a 
statement  of  fact,  but  it  shows  why  the  Rosalind  of  to-day  has 
a  trying  task.  What  can  she  make  of  a  man  whose  mind  runs 
from 

"  If  a  hart  does  lack  a  hind, 
Let  him  seek  out  Kosalind," 

to 

"  At  5,  Great  Milk  Street,  you  will  find 
The  neatest  shoes  for  Kosalind  "  ?* 

I  heard  Mrs.  Langtry's  Rosalind  compared  to  most  of  the  other 
Rosalinds  I  have  seen,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  a 
plebiscite  were  taken,  nearly  every  person  in  my. vicinity  would 
award  highest  honours  to  the  lady  who  had  first  introduced  him 
to  the  character.  This  is  less  an  illustration  of  one  of  humanity's 
amicable  weaknesses  than  a  great  tribute  to  Shakespeare  himself. 

For  my  own  part,  there  is  only  one  Rosalind  I  want  very  much 
to  see  now — Miss  Terry's ;  and  when  that  time  comes  I  hope  Mr. 
Irving  will  be  Touchstone.  Mrs.  Langtry's  Rosalind  I  like  better 
than  any  I  have  seen  since  Miss  Litton,  and  I  can  recall  a 
number.  There  was  the  self-conscious  Rosalind,  which  Mrs. 
Langtry  herself  once  was — a  Rosalind  who  spoilt  her  best  effects 
by  asking  the  audience  with  her  eyes,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ? "  The  self-conscious  Rosalind  ought  to  play  the  forest 
scenes  in  skirts.  I  have  see  Rosalinds  who  should  have  been 
Orlando,  and  indeed  Orlandos  who  might  have  changed  parts 
with  them.  There  are  Rosalinds  who  play  the  character  with 
remarkable  propriety,  and  Rosalinds  who  are  princes  from  the 
pantomime. 

Mrs.  Langtry  seems  to  have  reached  the  third  stage  in  her 
development  as  an  actress.  When  she  first  appeared,  she  was  not 
for  taking  seriously.  She  could  not  even  cross  the  stage  grace- 
fully. There  is  current  a  long-lived  fallacy  to  the  effect  that 
amateur  actors  of  birth  and  breeding,  though  not  capable  of 
playing  a  round  of  parts  on  the  professional  stage,  may  be  worth 
engaging  for  such  parts  as  they  play  in  real  life.    "  Having  only 

*  [Yet  Shakespeare  himself  says, — 

"  Winter  garments  must  he  lined, 

Ho  must  slender  Kosalind." — Editor.] 
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to  assume  the  character  of  a  lady  of  fashion,"  say  good-natured 
critics,  "  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Vincent — the  stage's  new  recruit — 
was  naturally  at  home  in  the  part,  and  played  it  to  the  life."  So 
one  hears  unauthenticated  stories  of  amateurs  stepping  on  to  the 
stage — at  £20  a  week — to  play  Colonel  this  or  Sir  Frederick  that. 
If  managers  have  made  such  engagements,  they  were  never 
yet  paid  by  the  merit  of  the  performance.  The  actress  who  has 
played  chambermaids,  and  the  actor  whose  department  is  heavy 
villainy,  are  far  more  likely  to  move  and  speak  on  the  stage,  when 
asked  to  do  so,  as  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  than  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Vincent  or  any  Captain  Harry.  To  be  what  the  tailors 
call  "  the  acme  of  grace  "  in  Society's  drawing-rooms,  and  to  look 
the  acme  of  grace  from  the  other  side  of  the  footlights,  are  entirely 
different  things;  and  until  she  knows  this  the  lady  stumbles 
across  the  stage  in  a  way  that  would  appal  her  if  all  her  move- 
ments could  be  photographed.  Even  to  know  it  is  only  a  short 
step  toward  the  remedy. 

Mrs.  Langtry  was  such  a  tyro  when  she  first  appeared,  and 
as  few  people  credited  her  with  the  pluck  to  persevere,  she  was 
subjected  to  a  kind  of  criticism  such  as  would  have  come  more 
naturally  from  dressmakers  fitting  her  with  a  new  gown.  The 
time,  however,  came  when  she  had  to  be  considered  as  an  actress 
who  had  ceased  to  be  an  amateur,  and  then  it  was  seen  that  she 
had  intelligence  to  keep  pace  with  her  ambition.  In  this  stage, 
when  she  had  a  London  theatre  now  given  over  to  comic  opera, 
she  was  worth  seeing  apart  from  her  outside  reputation.  Her 
Lady  Teazle  was  admirable  in  the  second  class,  and  in  Enemies 
she  was  perhaps  as  good  as  any  of  our  actresses  could  have  been, 
barring  the  two  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  and  passing  one 
or  two  younger  actresses  who  had  not  then  had  opportunities. 
Where  she  failed  was  in  lack  of  spontaneity  ;  one  only  forgot 
now  and  again  that  she  was  not  repeating  words  which  had 
been  written  for  her.  She  seemed,  so  to  speak,  overtrained,  and 
seldom  at  ease.  A  "  super  "  blundering  would  have  confused  her. 
The  other  fault  of  imitating  Madame  Bernhardt's  mannerisms  was 
that  season  common  to  nearly  all  our  actresses,  but  most  of  them 
have  recovered  from  it. 

Judged  from  her  Rosalind,  I  think  it  will  be  found,  when 
Mrs.  Langtry  opens  in  London,  that  she  has  grown  markedly  as 
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an  actress  since  her  last  appearance  in  it.  There  is  now  no 
suggestion  of  a  "  coach  "  behind  the  scenes.  Rosalind  does  not 
show  that  she  has  thought  out  her  part  before  playing  it,  and 
is  merry  in  certain  ways  because  these  ways  have  most  effect  on 
the  onlookers.  Everything  has  been  thought  out,  no  doubt,  to 
the  smallest  detail ;  but  it  is  not  merely  a  clever  actress  we  look 
at — it  is  a  Rosalind  who  does  not  know  that  she  is  observed. 
The  acting  is  charmingly  spontaneous  in  the  asides  to  Celia,  and, 
even  when  she  speaks  to  herself,  Rosalind  does  not  seem  to  be 
purposely  taking  the  audience  into  her  confidence.  Like  one  who 
has  played  the  part  until  it  is  real  to  her,  Mrs.  Langtry  makes  her 
effects  without  aiming  to  make  them  ;  and  when  they  are  made, 
her  pauses  are  not  apparently  to  give  the  audience  an  oppor- 
tunity to  applaud.  One  prominent  reason  why  Rosalind  so 
seldom  takes  us  out  of  ourselves  is  that  the  actress  has  no 
humour,  while  Rosalind  bubbled  over  with  it.  Mrs.  Langtry 's 
sense  of  humour  is  obvious,  and  carried  the  scenes  with  Orlando 
to  a  triumphant  end.  America  mars  many  of  the  players  we 
send  to  it  by  making  them  over-act,  especially  with  their  faces ; 
but  Mrs.  Langtry  has  now,  as  she  had  not  before,  her  face  under 
control.  Her  assumption  of  mannishness  was  delightful  because 
it  was  so  womanly,  and  she  was  mirthful  without  being  boister- 
ous. Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  subtle  touches 
by  which  she  showed  that  her  love  for  Orlando  and  the  happy 
conviction  that  he  loved  her  were  the  reasons  why  she  bantered 
him.  The  three  last  acts  were  watched  by  the  audience  in  a 
ripple  of  enjoyment.  "  I  like  her  laugh,"  some  one  said  to  me. 
"  Do  you  notice  she  has  a  way  of  laughing  with  her  shoulders  ?  " 
This  is  a  little  trick  of  Mrs.  Langtry 's,  and  a  very  effective  one. 

J.  M.  BARRIE. 
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A  STORY. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

"  It's  quite  immaterial  to  me  at  what  hour  the  ceremony  is,  only 
I  mean  to  catch  the  1.15  train  at  Elmtree  Road  station." 

The  speaker  is  Mr.  Calmady  of  Clawn,  a  north- country  squire 
of  ancient  lineage  and  vast  possessions.  The  one  whom  he  ad- 
dresses, and  who  listens  to  him  with  some  slight  evidence  of 
suppressed  fury  being  somewhere  about  in  the  atmosphere,  is 
Mrs.  Hampden,  his  future  mother-in-law. 

"  You  will  give  my  daughter  time  to  change  her  wedding  for 
her  travelling  dress,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Calmady  ?  and  she  must  have 
some  breakfast  and  cut  the  cake  " 

"  I  wish  she  would  cut  the  breakfast  instead  of  the  cake,"  he 
interrupts  with  an  exasperating  laugh;  "she  knows  how  much 
I  dislike  show  and  fuss  of  any  kind.  However,  you  have  pleased 
yourselves  in  the  matter,  I  hope,  for  you  certainly  haven't  pleased 
me ;  and  now  all  I  ask  is  that  I  may  get  away  in  time  to  catch 
the  1.15  train  at  Elmtree  Road  station." 

"  You  must  surely  think  it  only  natural  on  Violet's  part  that 
she  should  wish  to  wear  a  pretty  dress  and  have  her  friends  about 
her  pleasantly  on  her  wedding-day,"  Mrs.  Hampden  says  depre- 
catingly. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  anything  of  the  kind  about  the 
dress.  A  gown  that  she  could  have  travelled  in  comfortably 
would  have  been  more  to  my  mind.  And  as  for  the  friends ! 
there's  not  one  of  those  eight  bridesmaids — to  whom,  by- the- way, 
I  have  to  make  some  ridiculous  present — who  isn't  ready  to  cut 
Violet's  throat  because  I  have  chosen  her  instead  of  one  of  them." 

"  You  have  done  Violet  great  honour,  of  course,  by  your  choice  ; 
but  I  think  you  misjudge  the  other  girls.    Still,  to  please  you, 

N.  s.  II.  38 
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the  wedding  shall  be  at  half-past  ten  instead  of  eleven,  and  you 
shall  start  in  good  time  for  the  1.15  train." 

Mr.  Calmady  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  to  the  window, 
out  of  which  he  gazed  upon  the  pretty  park-like  paddock  and 
brilliantly  kept  "  carpet  gardening,"  which  was  such  a  noticeable 
feature  in  Mrs.  Hampden's  little  demesne  at  Weybridge. 
Presently  he  turns  round  to  say, 

"  Where  is  Violet  ?  She  doesn't  give  me  too  much  of  her 
society." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Calmady,  she  was  not  aware  you  were  coming 
to-day,  or  she  would  have  stayed  at  home.  As  it  is,  most 
unfortunately  she  has  gone  to  spend  the  day  with  the  Freemans." 

"  The  Freemans  are  those  plump  little  girls  who  always  call 
her  '  dearest  Via,'  aren't  they  ? " 

Mrs.  Hampden  expresses  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  head 
that  his  description  of  them  is  graphic. 

"  Have  they  any  brothers  ?  " 

He  asks  the  question  in  a  casual  way,  but  Mrs.  Hampden 
hesitates  for  a  moment  before  she  answers  it.  That  moment's 
hesitation  is  not  lost  on  Mr.  Calmady.  He  regards  her  with 
glum  suspicion  as  she  replies, 

"Yes,  there  are  two  brothers,  very  nice  boys;  they  are  both 
away  just  now.  Come  and  have  some  luncheon,"  she  adds  rather 
hastily,  as  a  providential  bell  rings,  "  and  then  I'll  show  you  the 
lovely  presents  that  have  come  for  Violet  and  you  since  you  were 
here  last." 

He  follows  her  into  the  dining-room  in  silence,  and  as  the 
gracious  matron  moves  along  she  feels  rather  than  sees  that  an 
ominous  black  cloud  has  settled  over  his  heavy  florid  face. 

"Has  a  temper  of  his  own,  I'm  afraid,"  she  thinks;  and  she 
shivers  as  she  thinks  of  her  fiery,  petted  Violet  condemned  to 
live  in  a  far-off  county  with  this  irascible  gentleman.  Then  she 
remembers  that  he  has  nine  thousand  a  year,  and  is  Calmady  of 
Clawn,  and  that  Violet  has  been  "  out "  for  ten  years.  At 
eighteen  she  would  not  have  looked  at  Mr.  Calmady.  At  eight 
and  twenty  she  may  think  herself  "  very  well  off  to  be  woo'd  and 
married  and  a'  "  by  a  man  who  will  make  his  wife  a  great  county 
lady.  "  And  she  must  learn  to  humour  the  fads  of  the  man  who 
puts  her  in  such  a  splendid  place,"  the  mother'  thinks  as  she  sits 
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down  to  luncheon  alone  with  her  rather  uninteresting  future 
son-in-law. 

"  Are  none  of  the  girls  at  home  ?  "  he  asks,  presently. 

"Two  of  them  are  gone  with  Violet,  and  Sybil  has  gone  ■ 

Where  has  Miss  Sybil  gone  ? "  she  asks  helplessly,  of  a  servant 
who  enters  at  the  moment. 

"  Up  to  the  florist's  to  order  the  bridesmaids'  posies,  ma'am,"  the 
man  replies,  with  a  subdued  smirk. 

At  this  Mr.  Calmady  glowers  again,  and  there  is  an  awkward 
silence.  When  the  servant  leaves  the  room  Mr.  Calmady  makes 
his  benignant  hostess  almost  hate  him  by  saying, 

"Mrs.  Hampden,  may  I  ask  if  you  let  Violet  ramble  about 
without  your  knowing  where  she  has  gone,  or  who  is  with  her  ? 
because  that  doesn't  suit  me  or  my  ideas  of  decorum  at  all." 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  not  discuss  the  subject,"  she  says 
sweetly,  but  with  an  air  of  decision  that  he  involuntarily  respects. 
"  My  girls  have  been  brought  up  according  to  my  ideas  of  pro- 
priety and  decorum !  They  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
person.  Will  you  take  anything  more  ?  No  ?  Then  shall  we 
go  back  to  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

Mr.  Calmady,  when  regarded  as  an  individual  and  not  as  the 
owner  of  Clawn,  is  not  impressive.  A  large,  heavy-looking  man, 
with  little  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  a  great  deal  arranged 
mutton-chop  shape  on  his  cheek.  Not  bad-looking  by  any  means, 
but  with  an  uneducated  face,  and  a  certain  gauche  air  that  is 
infinitely  worse  than  mere  ugliness.  Good  in  the  saddle  ;  all 
there  with  the  reins  of  a  spirited  team  in  his  hands ;  but  not 
the  type  of  man  in  himself  to  attract  the  fancy  or  engage  the 
heart  of  a  beautiful,  much  admired,  fastidious,  cultivated  and 
clever  society  young  woman  like  Violet  Hampden. 

This  would  be  the  conclusion  arrived  at  probably  by  the  casual 
and  uncalculating  observer  who  regarded  him  as  a  mere  man ! 
This  undoubtedly  would  have  been  the  conclusion  to  which 
Violet  Hampden  and  her  family  would  have  come  had  they  not 
tacitly  agreed  among  themselves  to  regard  him  as  the  owner  of 
Clawn  only. 

"  If  I  can't  be  proud  of  him  I  shall  be  of  the  place,  and  in  the 
country  I  shan't  notice  the  clownishness  so  much  as  I  do  when 
I  contrast  him  with  guardsmen,"  his  bride-elect  often  tells  herself 
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reassuringly.  And  so  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  country 
gentleman,  whose  education  had  been  of  the  most  rudimentary 
description,  was  accepted,  when  he  lost  his  head  and  proposed  to 
her,  by  a  fashionable  beauty  with  brains. 

"How  dull  and  stupid  he  is,"  Mrs.  Hampden  thinks,  as  he 
stands  looking  stolidly  and  unappreciatively  at  the  hundred  and 
one  presents  of  beauty  and  value  that  his  and  her  friends  have 
conspired  to  load  them  with.  "  And  what  a  temper !  Luckily 
Violet  has  plenty  of  spirit ;  she  won't  be  a  timid  slave,  but  she'll 
find  him  rather  heavy  work,  I'm  afraid,  if  they're  much  alone." 

As  she  is  thinking  this  Mr.  Calmady  asks,  with  laborious 
unpremeditation, 

"  Did  you  say  both  the  young  Freemans  were  away  ? " 

"  They  are  both  away." 

"  H'm  !  '  They  won't  be  at  the  wedding  then  ?  " 

"  No.    One  of  them,  the  eldest,  is  in  India  with  his  regiment." 

"  And  the  other,  the  one  they  call  '  Archie,'  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Out  of  town.  I  really  can't  tell  you  where,"  she  answers  with 
some  asperity,  for  it  strikes  her  that  as  he  knew  there  was  a 
young  Freeman  called  '  Archie '  his  question  as  to  whether  the 
plump  girls  had  any  brothers  was  superfluous. 

"Deal  fairly  with  me,  Mrs.  Hampden,"  he  says,  abruptly.  "  Is 
it  true  that  this  man  has  been  carrying  on  with  Violet  more  than 
seemed  good,  even  to  you,  since  her  engagement  to  me  ? " 

She  resents  those  words,  "even  to  you,"  so,  veracious  as  she  is 
generally,  she  answers, 

"  It  is  not  true.  I  am  astonished  at  your  condescending  to  ask 
me  such  a  question." 

He  is  compelled  to  appear  satisfied  with  this.  But  the  subject 
rankles  in  his  mind  perniciously,  for  gossip  has  been  rife  with 
the  names  of  Archie  Freeman,  the  handsome  guardsman,  and 
Violet  Hampden,  the  popular  beauty  with  the  golden-hazel  hair 
and  eyes  that  match  it.  Some  of  this  gossip  has  reached  him  by 
accident,  but  more  of  it  by  design,  for  his  own  section  of  the 
world  is  not  much  in  favour  of  his  marriage  with  a  penniless 
beauty  who  has  a  pronounced  predilection  for  the  frivolities  of  a 
London  life. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  gossip,  Edgar  Calmady  and 
Violet  Hampden  are  made  man  and  wife  in  the  presence  of  at 
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least  a  hundred  of  their  respective  friends  and  relatives.  Mrs. 
Hampden  heaves  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  when  the  ring  is  fairly  on, 
for  Violet  has  offended  him  once  or  twice  by  letting  him  see  that 
he  is  not  essential  to  her  happiness.  "It  might  have  been  off 
at  any  moment,  and  now  nothing  can  prevent  her  being  the 
mistress  of  Clawn !    What  a  relief." 

Mrs.  Calmady  walks  out  of  church  with  her  hand  on  her 
husband's  arm  without  a  particle  of  that  conscious  triumph 
which  is  inflating  her  mother's  heart.  She  has  swallowed  her 
pill,  and  compassed  her  great  end,  she  is  Mrs.  Calmady  of  Clawn  ; 
but  she  has  a  memory,  and  she  has  a  fastidious  taste,  and  a  heart, 
and  these  all  combine  to  sting  her  now. 

"  Her  diamonds  are  superb,  and  how  proud  you  must  feel,  dear 
Mrs.  Hampden  !  I  hear  Ciawn  is  really  a  magnificent  place  !  I 
suppose  you'll  soon  pay  the  happy  pair  a  visit  ?  " 

This  from  one  of  Mrs.  Hampden's  dearest  friends,  whose  own 
daughters'  "  good  matches,"  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  one  Violet 
Hampden  has  made.  Fortunately  this  dearest  friend  does  not 
hear  Mr.  Calmady's  parting  speech  to  his  mother-in-law,  as  he  is 
about  to  bear  his  now  bitterly  weeping  bride  away. 

"You  mustn't  expect  to  see  anything  of  Violet  for  the  next 
twelve  months,  Mrs.  Hampden.  She  belongs  to  Clawn  now,  and 
I  shan't  be  able  to  spare  her  to  come  to  you  for  a  year.  Clawn 
has  been  a  good  deal  neglected  since  my  mother  died.  Wants  a 
mistress,  you  know.  By-and-bye  I've  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able 
to  ask  you  up  there." 

Mrs.  Hampden  is  too  much  aghast  to  utter  a  word.  But  the 
bride  will  not  permit  herself  to  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  with- 
out a  struggle.  She  chokes  back  her  tears,  and  says  good- 
temperedly, 

"  Mr.  Calmady  is  too  considerate  for  me,  mother  dear.  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  to  welcome  you  and  my  sisters  without 
disregarding  the  claims  of  Clawn  in  any  way  " 

"  If  you  waste  any  more  time  we  shall  lose  the  train  ;  as  it  is 
we  shall  have  to  drive  hard  and  press  the  horses,"  he  interrupts 
gruflty,  and  then  he  hurries  his  bride  into  the  carriage,  and  dashes 
away  after  the  one  which  precedes  them  with  Mrs.  Calmady's 
maid  and  the  luggage. 

As  he  throws  himself  back  in  the  corner  and  ejaculates,  "  Thank 
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the  Lord  that's  all  over,"  Violet  turns  her  head  slightly  and  looks 
at  him. 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  the  wedding,  or  of  the  parting  with  my 
family?"  she  asks.  (How  unattractive  his  loutish  face  and  figure 
look  !) 

"  Of  both  !  Now  look  here,  Violet,  you  know  I'm  awfully  fond 
of  you ;  shouldn't  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  marry  you  if  I 
hadn't  been,  for  I  gain  nothing  by  the  match,  and  many  a  girl 
would  have  jumped  at  me  up  in  my  own  part.  But  your  people 
don't  suit  me.  Understand  that,  they  don't  suit  me.  Your 
mother  thinks  me  a  cross  between  a  bear  and  a  fool,  but  I'm  not 
fool  enough  to  be  taken  in  by  her.  She  has  married  you  to 
Clawn,  not  to  me.  She's  ambitious  and  worldly,  and — and  the 
less  I  see  of  her  in  my  house  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 

"  Is  my  pleasure  to  be  disregarded  altogether  ? " 

"No,  no.  Certainly  not,  certainly  not;  you  shall  have  every- 
thing you  wish  for  that  I  can  get  you.  But  I  want  to  have  you 
to  myself  till  you've  got  accustomed  to  my  ways,  and  prefer  them 
to  the  ways  of  those  you've  left.  I'm  an  obstinate  man,  and  a 
jealous  man,  Mrs.  Calmady,  and  I  mean  to  have  my  wife  respect 
my  prejudices  and  submit  herself  to  my  will.  It's  as  well  to  have 
these  things  clear  at  starting." 

Her  silence  he  takes  for  consent,  so  it  is  just  as  well  that  he 
does  not  see  the  expression  of  the  face  that  is  turned  towards  the 
window.  White  as  a  lily,  with  bitter,  bitter  regret  stamped  upon 
it,  that  wretched  beautiful  face  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  a 
house  that  stands  out  brightly  under  the  spring-tide  sun  on  the 
side  of  a  wooded  hill.  The  golden-hazel  eyes  are  swimming  in 
tears.  Oh  !  memory  !  oh,  agonizing  recollection  of  days  gone  by, 
and  of  that  half-hour  in  church  this  morning  with  this  man  ! 

"  Whose  house  is  that  ? "  he  asks. 

"  That  on  the  hill  ?    The  Freemans' ;  pretty  place,  isn't  it." 

"  Pretty  ?  Well  I  suppose  it's  that,  but  I  like  something  bolder 
and  older — something  like  I'll  show  you  up  in  the  north.  I  like 
a  place  that  looks  as  if  a  man  had  ancestors  at  his  back  " 

"  I  like  to  see  a  man  look  as  if  he  had  ancestors  at  his  back, 
too,"  she  puts  in  scornfully. 

"  A  place  that  looks  as  if  people  had  lived  and  died  and  been 
happy  and  suffered  in  it  for  r" 
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"  People  suffer  sometimes  in  modern  houses  that  are  merely 
pretty,"  she  says,  and  she  is  thinking  of  a  crisp-curled  handsome 
head  that  is  bowed  by  suffering  on  this  her  wedding-day  in  that 
very  house  on  the  hill.  Then  they  pull  up  at  the  station,  greatly 
to  the  relief  of  the  north-country  squire,  who  feels  somehow  that 
his  grip  on  his  wife  is  anything  but  a  firm  one  while  they  remain 
in  smiling  Surrey. 

The  family  discuss  Mr.  Calmady  and  Violet's  chances  of  happi- 
ness with  him,  with  beautiful  candour  when  the  bridal  pair  have 
driven  off. 

"  How  could  she  ? "  say  sone  sister.  "  When  I  looked  at  him, 
and  thought  of  Archie,  I  felt  sick." 

"She  must  look  at  Clawn  and  never  think  of  Archie,"  her 
mother  says,  seriously. 

"  If  Clawn  falls  short  of  Violet's  expectations,  he'll  never  make 
up  for  the  disappointment." 

"  Fifty  Clawns  wouldn't  make  up  to  Violet  for  the  pill  she's 
had  to  swallow;  he  looked  just  like  a  common  farmer  when  he 
came  into  church  to-day.  I'm  not  a  bit  proud  of  my  brother-in- 
law,  Calmady  of  Clawn,  mamma.  I  only  wish  it  had  been  poor 
Archie." 

"Hush,  Sylvia;  never  a  word  on  that  subject  again.  Violet 
couldn't  have  married  him,  and  had  sense  enough  to  recognise 
this  fact ;  she  wanted  what  she  has  got,  a  splendid  place,  and 
magnificent  diamonds,  and  a  position  in  the  county  second  to 
none.  Violet  has  done  well.  I  began  to  think  she  had  over- 
stored  her  market  like  the  Maids  of  Lee,  but  now  she  has  got 
everything,  everything,  and  a  most  worthy  man  into  the 
bargain." 

"  Only  she'll  be  ashamed  of  him  whenever  he  opens  his  mouth  ! 
I  don't  believe  he  has  ever  been  taught  anything  besides  the 
points  of  a  horse  or  a  dog." 

"And  I  know  he  has  got  a  nasty  temper,  /wouldn't  have 
taken  him." 

"  You  are  nineteen,  your  sister  Violet  will  be  nine-and-twenty 
soon,"  her  mother  says,  sententiously.  "  You  girls  never  seem  to 
remember  that  womanly  charms  don't  improve  by  keeping,  like 
wine." 

"  Neither  do  manly  ones.    Mr.  Calmady  could  never  have  been 
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fascinating  in  his  first  youth.  Now  he  is  revolting;  a  mere 
clodhopping  yokel." 

"  The  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  families,  the  owner  of  one  of 
the  grandest  properties  in  the  wealthy  north/'  Mrs.  Hampden 
says,  proudly.  "  Your  sister  Violet  is  too  sensible  not  to  recognise 
all  the  solid  advantages  of  her  lot." 

Then  the  Hampden  family  prepare  to  receive  the  guests  who 
are  coming  to  the  dinner  and  dance  which  are  to  celebrate  the 
happy  event,  and  they  talk  to  their  numerous  flatteringly  curious 
friends  of  "  the  Calmadys  "  and  of  "  Clawn." 

The  honeymoon  is  over.  Mrs.  Calmady  has  got  through  it,  and 
is  now  about  to  enter  into  possession  of'the  fulness  of  that  high 
station  for  which  she  has  bartered  her  beauty,  grace,  and  culture. 
The  honeymoon  has  been  rather  hard  to  endure.  It  has  lasted 
three  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  these  weeks  Violet  feels  as  if  she 
had  lived  several  years  since  leaving  the  bright  home  at  Wey- 
bridge.  Mr.  Calmady  has  economical  views  now  and  again,  and 
these  he  gratifies  by  accepting  the  loan  of  a  bachelor  friend's 
establishment  in  a  remote  part  of  Cornwall.  The  place  has  only 
one  merit  in  the  bride's  eyes.  It  is  sufficiently  roomy  for  her  to 
be  able  to  get  out  of  eye- shot  and  ear-shot  of  her  lord ! 

Wealthy  as  he  is,  Mr.  Calmady,  though  "  not  much  inclined  to 
leasure,"  unquestionably  has  "  a  frugal  mind."  Saving  in  small 
things  is  a  passion  with  him.  So  is  the  habit  of  keeping  accounts 
in  such  deliberate  detail  that  he  loses  much  time  and  temper  over 
them.  The  only  books  he  ever  opens  are  account-books,  and 
Violet  loathes  the  sight  of  figures.  As  they  have  not  a  single 
topic  of  mutual  interest,  and  they  are  compelled  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  to  spend  many  hours  of  every  day  together,  she 
longs  for  Clawn  as  ardently  as  he  does. 

And  Clawn,  when  she  reaches  it,  exceeds,  far  exceeds,  her 
wildest  expectations.  It  makes  her  feel  that  there  must  be 
something  "  grand,  which  she  has  not  grasped  yet,"  in  a  man 
whose  ancestors  have  held  such  a  place  for  centuries. 

"How  dearly,  dearly  you  must  love  it,  and  how  happy  I'll  try 
to  make  you  here,  Edgar,"  she  says  to  him,  softly,  as  they  ramble 
about  its  corridors,  and  turrets,  and  galleries,  and  splendid  suite 
of  saloons  on  the  evening  of  their  return.  They  have  been  drawn 
home  by  the  tenantry  from  the  station,  and  Mrs.  Calmady 's  nerves 
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have  scarcely  recovered  the  shock  of  being  jerked  over  the  ground 
by  enthusiastic  men  instead  of  gracefully  gliding  over  it  behind 
perfectly  stepping  horses.  Nevertheless  she  steadies  her  herves 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  graciously  and  gracefully  express  her 
sense  of  the  honour  Mr.  Calmady  has  done  her  in  making  her 
the  mistress  of  such  a  house  as  this  is. 

"  We've  always  thought  a  good  deal  of  Clawn,  and  a  Calmady 
hasn't  parted  with  an  acre  of  it  for  four  generations,"  he  says,  with 
a  satisfied  air;  "  but  I  mean  to  do  more  than  that,  I  mean  to  add 
to  the  property.  I  mean  to  leave  to  my  son,  if  we  have  one,  a 
bigger  thing  than  I  got  from  my  father.  So  we'll  start  by  living 
very  quietly,  Violet.  /  can  be  very  happy  here  without  seeing 
any  company." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  I  am  to  live  here  without  any  society  ? " 
she  falters,  thoroughly  aghast  at  the  prospect  which  is  opening 
before  her  in  this  splendid  prison-house. 

"  You'll  have  mine,  that  ought  to  be  enough  for  you ;  and 
you'll  have  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  those  who  are  set  under 
you  to  consider ;  and  you'll  have  horses  to  carry  you  all  over  one 
of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world.  And  by-and-bye,  please 
God,  you'll  have  children  to  occupy  all  your  time  :  till  they  come 
you  shall  help  me  to  save  for  them." 

"  Oh,  Edgar  !  What  an  outlook ! "  she  exclaims ;  "  suppose 
they  never  come  ?  or  even  supposing  they  do,  why,  when  we  have 
so  much  already,  sacrifice  all  social  life  and  its  civilising  influences 
for  the  sake  of  adding  to  wealth  that  is  already  sufficient,  and 
more  than  sufficient  ? " 

"  Much  you  know  about  that,"  he  interrupts  ;  "  there  are  others 
besides  you,  madam  ;  Mrs.  Calmady  of  Clawn  is  not  the  only 
person  who  has  a  claim  on  the  property." 

"  Who  are  the  others  ?  Your  mother  is  dead,  your  sisters  are 
well  married  you  have  told  me  ?  Who  has  a  claim  on  Clawn 
besides  ourselves  ? " 

She  asked  the  question  eagerly,  her  curiosity  was  roused 
merely;  but  he  thought  her  suspicious  of  evil,  and  answered 
accordingly. 

"  I  dislike  inquisitive  people,  Mrs.  Calmady,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  gratify  your  idle  curiosity  about  matters  that  don't  concern  you. 
You  will  have  ample  means  at  your  command  to  gratify  every 
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reasonable  wish,  and,  if  we  have  a  son,  his  mother  will  naturally 
wish  to  save  for  him.    Now  !  that's  enough." 

"  Quite  enough,"  she  says,  despondently,  and  her  heart  gives 
a  great  throb  of  indignation  and  regret  as  she  realises  that  the 
power  and  position  for  which  she  has  bartered  herself  are  both 
nominal. 

For  the  county  is  not  quick  to  seek  to  do  honour  to  Mrs. 
Calmady  of  Clawn.  People  call  upon  her  and  invite  them  to 
dinner,  but  no  one  seems  to  wish  to  be  friendly,  or  rather  inti- 
mate, with  her.  And  she  soon  makes  the  discovery  that  her 
husband,  though  he  is  a  J.P.  and  a  M.F.H.,  is  not  a  popular  man. 

"  It  is  because  he  is  such  an  illiterate  boor,"  she  tells  herself, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  That  I,  J  should  be  tied  to  a  man  who  is 
as  provincial  and  rough  as  one  of  his  own  grooms !" 

After  a  .time  she  finds  herself  in  failing  health,  and  unable  any 
longer  to  take  those  invigorating  gallops  over  the  breezy  moors 
which  had  at  first  strengthened  her  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to 
bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  evenings  alone  with  him.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  gradually  all  of  air  and  exercise  which 
she  gets  is  taken  in  driving  about  in  a  little  pony  carriage  within 
the  spacious  park  walls. 

The  drives  are  numerous.  The  avenues  superb.  The  herds  of 
deer  give  an  air  of  proud  importance  to  the  place,  and  sometimes 
she  forgets  the  present  weary  miserable  dulness,  and  remembers 
exultantly  that  she  will  be  the  mother  of  the  heir !  At  such 
times  her  heart  invariably  softens  towards  her  husband,  and  it 
is  after  one  of  these  soothing  recollections  that  she  makes  her 
first  attempt  to  "  cultivate  "  him. 

"  Edgar,"  she  begins  one  evening  when  he  saunters  into  her 
splendid  drawing-room  after  dinner,  "  I  shall  be  kept  at  home  for 
many  weeks  to  come,  the  doctor  says ;  will  you  begin  reading 
something  with  me  ?    Something  that  will  interest  us  both  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  much  for  your  trumpery  novels,"  he  replies. 

"  Shall  we  read  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  ?  You  couldn't  help 
feeling  interested  in  " 

"  Oh  !  couldn't  I  ? "  he  interrupts  ;  "  plays  are  harder  than  novels 
to  listen  to." 

"  Let  me  begin  to  read  one  of  Scott's  novels  to-night,  and  then 
we'll  take  it  in  turns.    I  am  shamefully  ignorant  of  Scott,  and 
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it  will  do  us  both  good,  give  us  something  to  talk  about  besides 
the  meet  and  the  few  neighbours." 

"  I  don't  mind,"  he  assents,  and  so  Violet  reads  pages  of  "  The 
Monastery"  till  her  throat  is  raw.  Then  she  looks  up  and  has 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  Edgar  is  sound  asleep. 

Still  she  determines  to  persist  in  her  endeavour  to  cultivate 
him  !  Her  mood  is  altogether  softer  now.  Let  him  be  what  he 
may  he  is  at  least  the  father  of  the  child  who  will  soon  be  born. 
So  on  the  morning  following  she  says  to  him  as  he  rises  from  the 
breakfast- table, 

"  Come  for  a  stroll  in  the  park  with  me,  Edgar.  I  have  never 
done  anything  but  drive  about  it,  and  some  of  the  footpaths  look 
very  fascinating." 

"  If  you  take  my  advice  you'll  keep  to  the  drives,"  he  says, 
coldly. 

"  But  why  ? " 

"  Why  ?  because  the  drives  are  safer." 

"  Surely  any  place  within  our  own  park  walls  would  be  safe 
for  me  !  "  she  says,  proudly. 

"  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that.  You  might  meet  with  annoy- 
ance when  you  least  expect  it.  Tramps  get  in,  and — and  the 
deer  are  not  too  quiet  at  times." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  tramps,  and  if  you're  with  me  I  think  the 
deer  won't  molest  me." 

"  Well,  take  my  advice,  and  unless  I  am  with  you  keep  to  the 
drives.    There's  nothing  to  see  in  the  footpaths." 

"  Surely  they  lead  to  somewhere,"  she  laughs  ;  "  I  saw  smoke 
curling  up  at  the  end  of  one  the  other  day.  Is  there  a  cottage 
or  anything  there  ?  " 

"  There  are  the  three  lodges." 

"  I  know  them.  I  mean,  is  there  a  cottage  besides  ?  I  fancied 
there  might  be  a  wood-cutter's  cottage  perhaps." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  there  is  no  wood-cutter's  cottage,"  he  says, 
angrily,  "and  you'd  better  not  go  prowling  about  the  park.  I 
don't  want  to  have  you  frightened  out  of  your  life,  and  you  would 
be  that  if  either  a  tramp  or  a  deer  attacked  you.  Keep  to  the 
drives." 

But  she  determines  that  she  will  not  keep  to  the  drives,  as  she 
has  a  fancy  for  exploring  the  footpaths,    These  latter  will  soon 
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be  carpeted  with  primroses  and  dog-violets,  and  Mrs.  Calmady 
promises  herself  many  a  pleasant  hour  alternately  picking  the 
flowers  and  reading  one  of  the  many  serials  which  serve  to  enliven 
her  solitude  in  her  grand  home. 

The  weeks  roll  on,  as  they  have  a  habit  of  doing  whether  one 
is  miserable  or  the  reverse.  Some  of  the  country  neighbours 
grow  distinctly  kinder  and  more  encouraging.  But  still  Mr. 
Calmady  will  not  give  her  her  heart's  desire  and  let  her  ask  her 
mother  or  sisters  to  Clawn. 

"  The  twelve  months  are  not  up  yet,  Violet ;  when  they  are,  if 
you  still  wish  your  mother  to  come,  she  may." 

One  day  she  wakes  with  the  glad  feeling  that  we  surely  all 
know  so  well,  that  spring  has  come  !  There  is  something  in  the 
soft  air  that  creeps  in  through  her  half-opened  window  and  plays 
softly  about  the  room,  just  stirring  the  muslin  curtains  and  the 
fronds  of  a  hanging  maiden-hair  fern  that  bids  her  get  up  and 
rejoice  in  the  sunshine  as  the  birds  and  flowers  are  doing.  Lovely 
roses  are  brought  in  to  her  breakfast-table  from  the  greenhouses, 
but  she  feels  that  the  day  is  drawing  her  out  to  seek  something 
simpler  and  wilder.  "  It  must  be  the  primroses,"  she  thinks.  So 
about  noon  she  sets  out  alone  through  one  of  the  forbidden 
footpaths  to  gather  them. 

They  cluster  thickly  round  the  roots  of  every  tree ;  they  spring 
up  in  seductive  profusion  on  every  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  path 
as  far  as  she  can  see.  What  a  lovely  path  it  is  !  With  turf,  like 
velvet,  for  its  carpet,  and  a  border  of  star-like  primroses  on  either 
side.    What  a  wonderful  path  for  a  wild  one  ! 

Presently  it  widens.  Garden  flowers  begin  to  take  the  place 
of  primroses  in  the  well-kept  border,  and  on  rounding  a  corner  a 
cottage  comes  into  the  picture.  Such  a  pretty  little  cottage. 
Something  like  the  model  of  a  Swiss  one  which  she  has  at  home, 
at  Weybridge. 

Variegated  ivy  covers  one-half  of  the  porch,  monthly  roses  and 
honeysuckle  are  clambering  over  every  portion  of  the  pretty 
house,  which  looks  like  a  large  toy.  Violet  pauses,  wrapt  in 
admiration,  yet  feeling  half  annoyed  at  the  same  time  that  her 
husband  should  never  have  shown  her,  or  at  any  rate  told  her  of 
the  existence  of,  this  little  arcadia. 

As  she  stands  watching  the  blue  smoke  curling  out  from  the 
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flower- wreathed  chimney,  a  little  child  comes  toddling  out,  laugh- 
ing and  shouting  back  in  answer  to  some  one  who  is  calling  to 
him  from  the  interior  of  the  cottage.  Violet  has  no  special  liking 
for  strange  children,  but  this  little  fellow  attracts  her.  He  looks 
so  bold  and  fearless,  and  he  is  so  prettily  dressed  in  a  French 
blouse  of  brown  holland  with  a  crimson  silk  sash  round  his  waist. 
So  Mrs.  Calmady  advances  a  few  steps  and  calls  to  the  boy,  who 
toddles  forward  unhesitatingly  to  meet  her. 

He  is  not  a  pretty  boy,  but  he  has  a  healthy,  rosy,  clean  face, 
and  nice  little  gracious  manners,  and  so  Mrs.  Calmady  takes  him 
in  her  arms,  and  asks  him  his  name. 

"  Eggar,"  he  says  in  his  baby  lisp,  and  then  he  struggles  out  of 
Mrs.  Calmady 's  arms  as  he  sees  his  "  mammy  "  come  to  the  door 
of  the  cottage. 

"Come  back,  Edgar,"  this  latter  cries  in  a  full,  clear  voice, 
"  how  often  have  I  told  you  that  you're  not  to  speak  to  strangers  ? 
Papa  will  be  vexed." 

She  is  a  fine,  handsome  young  woman  who  speaks,  and  Mrs- 
Calmady  recognises  at  once  that  she  is  in  appearance,  dress,  and 
manner  superior  to  the  class  out  of  which  wood-cutters'  wives  are 
chosen.  Simultaneously  she  recognises  something  else,  namely, 
that  the  stranger  is  regarding  her  (Mrs.  Calmady)  with  glances 
of  undisguised  hostility. 

So  Violet  steps  forward  graciously  and  says, 

"  Forgive  your  little  boy.  No  one  on  my  husband's  estate  ought 
to  regard  me  as  a  stranger.    I  am  Mrs.  Calmady." 

For  answer  the  handsome  young  woman  catches  up  her  little 
son,  glares  at  Violet  for  a  moment,  then  hastily  retreats  into  her 
cottage,  shutting  the  door  of  it  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Calmady  of 
Clawn ! 

"  What  an  insolent  young  woman.! "  the  lady  of  the  land  thinks, 
as  she  retraces  her  steps  through  the  primrose  path  which  some- 
how or  other  has  lost  its  fascination  for  her.  "  Mr.  Calmady  must 
find  a  new  tenant  for  that  sweet  cottage,  or  that  insolent  woman 
must  be  taught  to  behave  herself."  Then  suddenly  a  sensation 
of  "  doubt "  of  she  knows  not  what,  of  "  distrust "  of  she  knows 
not  whom,  assails  her,  and  she  gets  herself  home  as  rapidly  as 
she  can. 

As  it  turns  out  the  excitement  and  the  hurry  have  a  bad  effect 
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on  her.  By  night  she  is  very  ill,  and  when  her  husband  comes 
home  to  dinner  he  finds  her  feverish  and  agitated.  Tumultuously 
she  begins  to  tell  him  her  story  of  the  ramble  through  the  prim- 
rose footpath,  and  the  untoward  rencontre  to  which  it  led.  He 
looks  flushed  and  annoyed  as  he  listens,  and  when  she  has 
concluded  her  narrative,  he  says  gruffly, 

"  I  told  you  that  you  had  better  keep  to  the  drives  ;  it  serves 
you  right  that  you've  met  with  annoyance  as  you  chose  to 
disobey  me." 

She  lifts  her  beautiful  head  up  high,  and  looks  at  him  till  he 
turns  from  red  to  purple. 

"I  tell  you  that  woman's  manner  was  insolent,"  she  says 
quietly;  "she  must  treat  me  with  respect  or  leave  that  cottage." 

"  Nonsense !  "  he  says,  rudely.  "  You  are  my  wife,  and  you'll 
have  to  put  up  with  her  being  there  if  I  choose  that  she  shall 
stay." 

"  I  am  the  mistress  of  Clawn  if  you  are  the  master  of  it,"  she 
says,  hotly,  as  that  high  spirit  of  hers,  which  is  so  close  akin  to 
quick  temper,  gets  the  better  of  her ;  *  and  /  say  that  no  woman 
shall  live  in  our  grounds  who  cannot  treat  me  with  respect,  or  at 
least  with  civility.  That  woman  must  be  a  savage.  I  was 
petting  her  child  " 

"  That's  what  riled  her  probably.  You  take  my  advice,  Violet, 
let  her  alone ;  keep  out  of  her  way  and  she  won't  trouble  you." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"  The  granddaughter  of  an  old  gamekeeper  who  was  killed  in 
a  poaching  fray  in  my  father's  time." 
"  But  who  is  her  husband  ?  " 
Mr.  Calmady  laughs. 

"  I  should  advise  you  not  to  ask  her  that  question,"  he  answers ; 
"  she's  not  too  fond  of  giving  information  about  herself." 

"  Do  you  know  ?  "  Mrs.  Calmady  asks,  looking  at  him  steadily 
as  the  same  feeling  of  doubt  and  distrust  which  had  assailed  her 
in  the  wood  assails  her  again. 

"  Blow  the  woman  !  I'm  not  going  to  gossip  all  night  about 
her,"  he  says  roughly,  and  then  he  goes  out  of  her  room  and  slams 
the  door.  And  Violet's  head  falls  back  upon  the  end  of  the  couch 
on  which  she  is  lying,  burning  with  shame  and  indignation. 

"From  to-day  I  will  be  Mrs.  Calmady  of  Clawn  only,  his 
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'wife'  no  longer,"  she  resolves.  "So  it  is  for  her  and  her  child 
that  the  economies  which  keep  me  out  of  my  proper  place  in  the 
county  are  practised.  /  am  cramped  and  kept  short  of  money 
in  order  that  his  mistress  and  her  bastard  may  be  provided  for." 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  goads  her  to  madness  nearly. 
Feverish  symptoms  set  in,  and  rapidly  strengthen  and  develop 
into  alarming  ones.  In  the  absence  of  their  master,  who  has  gone 
for  a  stroll  in  the  park,  the  servants  send  for  a  doctor  fortunately, 
for  by  midnight  Mrs.  Calmady  is  the  mother  of  a  dead  son. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Calmady  has  been  striving  to  "  square  "  the 
handsome  infuriated  tigress  whose  lair  had  been  discovered  by 
Mrs.  Calmady  that  morning. 

He  had  gone  to  the  Swiss  cottage  directly  after  dinner,  intend- 
ing to  administer  a  sharp  rebuke  to  the  woman,  in  whose  thrall 
he  had  been  for  so  many  years,  for  her  insolence  to  his  wife.  But 
she  met  him  with  such  a  storm  of  revilings  and  reproaches  that 
he  had  been  glad  to  soothe  and  quiet  her  on  any  terms. 

"  I'll  not  live  in  your  grounds  like  a  servant  another  week," 
she  cried ;  "  that  wife  of  yours  shan't  come  patronising  me  and 
my  child  as  if  we  was  dirt  beneath  her  feet.  I'll  have  a  house 
such  as  a  lady  should  have,  and  your  son  shall  have  servants  to 
wait  on  him,  and  go  to  the  best  school  in  York.  And  if  you  don't 
give  me  your  written  word  to-night  that  you'll  leave  him  to  share 
equal  with  her  son  if  she  has  one,  I'll  never  open  my  lips  to  you 
again,  Edgar  Calmady." 

"  You  know  I  am  saving  for  the  boy  and  you,  Bessie,"  he  says, 
cringingly. 

"  And  my  Edgar  shall  be  known  as  a  Calmady  as  well  as  hers  ? " 
Bessie  insists. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  anything  you  like ;  give  me  a  kiss  and  be  quiet." 

"  That  I  won't  till  you've  writ  it,  and  more  too  :  if  that  wife 
of  yours  dies  or  runs  away  from  you  you'll  marry  me,  write 
that." 

"  Yes,  he  doesn't  mind  writing  that,"  he  says,  with  a  sneering 
laugh.  He  knows,  he  feels  sure,  that  Violet  is  much  too  pure  to 
run  away  from  him,  and  he  believes  that  she  is  too  strong  and 
healthy  to  die.  So  to  please  his  virago  he  writes  the  promise  she 
demands,  signs,  and  gives  it  to  her. 

"  And  I'll  see  about  a  house  for  you  to-morrow,  Bessie,"  he  tells 
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her  as  he  takes  his  leave  ;  "  and  look  here,  old  girl,  don't  treat  me 
to  any  more  temper.  I  don't  expect  Mrs.  Calmady  will  make 
my  life  very  agreeable  after  this." 

The  news  that  greets  him  when  he  returns  home  drives  him 
nearly  distraught.  Yerily  consequences  are  pitiless  !  The  sin 
of  his  youth  has  found  him  out.  The  discovery  by  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  has  really  been  faithful,  of  his  former  mistress  and  his 
bastard  son,  has  cost  him  his  legitimate  heir ! 

In  his  agony  and  grief  he  kneels  and  prays  to  Violet  to  forgive 
him,  to  trust  him  once  more.  But  Violet  is  deaf  to  all  entreaties. 
Her  mind  is  wandering,  her  thoughts  have  gone  back  to  the  old 
days  before  she  knew  him.  When  she  uses  endearing  words  they 
are  addressed  to  the  lover  she  left  because  he  had  no  money  in 
his  purse.  When  she  laughs  it  is  the  mirth  of  mania.  Before 
twenty-four  hours  have  passed,  Mr.  Calmady  of  Clawn  is  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  redeem  his  written  promise  to  Bessie  the 
old  gamekeeper's  handsome  granddaughter. 

Two  years  after  this  Mr.  Calmady  with  another  wife  and  a 
little  son  of  six  or  seven  years  old  is  sitting  in  the  breakfast-room 
at  Clawn,  and  the  lady  is  enunciating  her  views  as  to  social  life. 

"  The  people  are  so  stuck  up  about  here,  Edgar,"  she  says 
complainingly. 

"  You  can't  expect  ladies  to  visit  you.  Not  many  came  here 
in  poor  Violet's  time  because  I  was  such  a  bear,  and  they  thought 
me  a  black  sheep  as  well." 

"  What,  about  me  ?  " 

He  nods  assent. 

"  Ah,  well !  she  should  have  plucked  up  spirit  and  had  her 
own  friends  about  her,  and  given  dinners  and  dances  and  parties, 
and  taken  no  notice  of  your  glum  ways.  That's  what  /  mean  to 
do.  I'll  get  plenty  of  gay  company  into  the  house,  and  if  you 
don't  like  it  you  can  stay  in  your  smoking-room  or  go  to  bed. 
I'll  give  the  best  suppers  that  can  be  had  for  money,  and  get  the 
best  band  that  can  be  danced  to,  and  I'll  let  everyone  see  that  I 
know  how  to  spend  money  freely.  Your  first  wife  was  too 
sensitive-like  for  such  as  you,  Edgar.  You  want  a  woman  to  tell 
you  what  you're  to  do,  and  w^hat  she  means  to  do.  The  first  one, 
poor  thing,  went  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  'cos  she  couldn't 
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bear  that  anyone  belonging  to  her  should  be  blown  upon.  I'm 
different  to  that !  No  slights  or  cold  shoulders  daunts  me  now 
that  I  am  Mrs.  Calmady  of  Clawn." 

She  laughs  and  rolls  about  in  her  florid  tawny  plush  morning- 
robe,  at  the  head  of  the  heavily-decorated  breakfast- table.  And 
her  husband  half  admires,  and  is  half  quelled  by  her  spirit.  This 
was  the  woman  to  suit  him  all  along !  Still,  boor  as  he  is,  he 
can't  help  wishing  that  the  son  to  succeed  him  at  the  grand  old 
place  should  have  been  the  son  of  the  lady  rather  than  of  her  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Calmady  of  Clawn. 

ANNIE  THOMAS. 
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By  W.  H.  8T A  CP  00 LB. 

One  night  I  went  to  bed  with  glossy  brown  hair,  and  the  face 
of  a  girl  of  eighteen;  next  morning  I  left  my  room  with  hair  as  gray 
as  it  is  now,  though  forty-two  years  have  passed  away  since  then. 

In  one  night  an  awful  horror  struck  me  suddenly  with  the 
weight  of  scores  of  years. 

I  shall  tell  my  story  as  briefly  as  I  can ;  and,  as  it  has 
never  failed  to  interest  the  many  people  to  whom  I  have  told 
it  personally,  it  may,  perhaps,  interest  the  readers  of  a  magazine. 

My  father  was  a  Mr.  Marriott,  a  shipbroker,  who  lived  in 
Russell  Square  with  his  family,  consisting  of  my  mother  and 
four  children,  of  whom  I  was  the  eldest.  One  morning,  in  the 
December  of  1842,  while  we  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  my  mother 
said,  as  she  finished  reading  a  letter  which  had  just  been  delivered, 
"  It's  from  Judith.  She  wants  Ellen  to  go  and  stay  for  a  month 
at  The  Willows.  But  I  do  not  like  the  idea.  She  never  even 
called  on  us  when  she  came  back  to  England  last  summer. 
Besides,  we  have  known  almost  nothing  of  her  for  years  past." 

"  Oh !  I  should  like  immensely  to  see  Aunt  Judith,"  I  cried. 

"  But  you  have  never  seen,  and  don't  know  anything  about, 
her,"  replied  my  mother.  "It  is  nearly  ten  years  now  since 
I  saw  her,  and  she  did  not  leave  a  very  pleasant  impression 
on  my  mind.  I  had  not  seen  her,  of  course,  since  I  was  a  child, 
but,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  there  was  something  curious  and 
weird  about  her  that  was  not  to  my  liking.  In  fact,  she  did  not 
seem  like  a  sister  of  mine." 

Aunt  Judith  was  my  mother's  elder  sister  by  fifteen  years. 
When  she  was  about  twenty  she  married  a  German  Baron  who 
was  a  professor  in  a  University.  Why  it  was  nobody  knew,  but 
some  two  years  or  so  after  her  marriage  Aunt  Judith  became 
very  apathetic  as  regarded  her  relations  in  England,  and  but 
rarely  corresponded  with  them. 
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Her  husband,  the  Baron  and  professor,  died  about  three  years 
before  the  time  of  which  I  speak.  Mourning  cards  were  unknown 
in  those  days  ;  still  she  might  have  sent  a  word  to  inform  her 
sister  of  her  bereavement.  To  our  great  astonishment,  it  was 
only  from  a  friend  who  had  attended  his  funeral  that  we  heard, 
casually,  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  she  was  a  widow. 

About  the  death  and  interment  of  the  Baron  there  was  not 
any  doubt.  This  I  may  mention  lest  the  reader  should  think 
that  we  are  verging  on  "  a  ghost  story,"  though,  to  my  mind,  the 
circumstances  I  am  about  to  relate  are  more  horrible  than  those 
of  any  ghost  story  could  be. 

Well !  both  my  mother  and  my  father  were  unwilling  to  let  me 
go  to  The  Willows  :  my  mother,  because  she  had,  or  seemed 
to  me  to  have,  a  prejudice  against  her  sister;  my  father,  for 
no  reason  that  I  could  make  out,  except  that  he  echoed  my 
mother.  At  all  events,  I  overcame  their  opposition  at  last,  and 
started  one  fine,  or  rather  gloomy,  morning — for  the  clouds  were 
dark  and  heavy,  I  remember,  as  I  left  London — for  The  Willows, 
a  mansion  in  Warwickshire  which  had  been  left  to  my  Aunt 
Judith  by  my  grandfather.  Travelling  was  slower  in  those  days 
than  it  is  now,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  that  I  drove,  in  the  lumbering  coach  which  conveyed 
me,  up  the  dreary  carriage-path  which  led  to  The  Willows. 

Aunt  Judith  had  only  returned  to  live  there  during  the  past 
six  months,  and  so  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  the  place  in  a  very 
untidy  state.  The  lodge  gate,  which  led  from  the  highway, 
clanked,  I  remember,  when  it  was  opened,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
oiled  or  touched  for  years.  The  man  who  opened  it  seemed  gruff 
and  surly,  as  if  we  disturbed  him  from  a  long  rest,  while  the 
lawn,  and  trees,  and  shrubs  appeared  as  though  they  had  been 
untended  for  a  very  long  time.  Such,  at  least,  was  my  impression 
from  what  I  saw  through  the  darkness  of  the  evening. 

Things,  however,  seemed  to  change  for  the  better  when  we 
drew  up  at  the  house  itself.  It  was  a  great,  straggling  building, 
which  had  stood  for  more  than  a  century,  and  was  cold  and 
forbidding  to  look  at  from  the  outside.  But  from  the  windows, 
and  what  I  could  see  of  the  hall,  it  seemed  to  be  well-lit,  warm, 
and  well-appointed  within.  A  female  servant  came  out  to  meet 
me  as  the  coach  stopped  at  the  door. 
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"  Mad'moiselle  Marriott  ? "  she  inquired,  in  a  German  voice 
as  I  descended, 
"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

"  Ah  !  your  aunt  would  like  well  to  see  you,"  she  said,  "  I  shall 
take  you  to  her.  She  is  dressing  for  dinner."  I  followed  her  up- 
stairs, and  into  a  large  bedroom.  Standing  before  a  glass  at  the 
end  of  the  room  was  a  tall  woman  whom,  from  the  descriptions 
I  had  heard  of  her,  I  immediately  recognized  as  Aunt  Judith. 

Her  figure  was  very  erect,  almost  majestic,  but  her  face 
puzzled  me.  The  features  were  very  regular,  and  cleanly  drawn. 
There  was  in  them  a  considerable  amount  of  power,  and  yet, 
what  I  could  not  understand,  a  curious  wizened  almost  craven 
expression,  which  just  bordered  on  being  sinister.  I  was  only 
a  girl  at  the  time,  and  knew  nothing  of  physiognomy,  but, 
instinctively,  I  felt  a  sense  of  uneasiness  as  I  met  her  keen 
grey  eyes,  which  seemed  never  to  rest  for  a  moment,  but  to 
wander  about  as  if  at  the  bidding  of  an  uneasy  spirit,  though 
her  demeanour  was  otherwise  curiously  calm  and  self-possessed. 

"Your  room  is  not  ready  yet,  but  it  will  be  presently,"  she 
said,  when  we  had  greeted  each  other;  "you  can  dress  here. 
We  have  a  few  friends  to  dinner  to-night.  Your  parents  are 
well,  I  hope." 

"  Your  parents  ! "  and  this  in  allusion  to  her  own  sister  whom 
she  had  not  seen  for  years  !  Her  greeting — in  fact,  her  manner, 
everything  about  her — was  perfectly  polite  but  strangely  cold. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  they  are  quite  well,  thank  you." 

"  You  can  come  downstairs  when  you  are  ready,"  she  continued, 
as  she  stood  before  the  glass,  giving  the  last  touches  to  her 
toilette.  "  Dinner  will  be  on  the  table  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
I  had  better  go  down — they  will  be  waiting  for  me,"  saying 
which  she  left  the  room. 

A  curious  woman,  I  thought,  when  she  was  gone ;  and,  alto- 
gether, I  did  not  care  much  about  her — perhaps,  also,  I  was  a 
little  sorry  that,  against  the  wishes  of  my  parents,  I  had  come  to 
The  Willows  at  all.  When  I  came  into  the  drawing-room  I  found 
a  party  of  about  a  dozen  people  assembled  there.  There  were, 
besides  my  aunt  and  an  elderly  German  lady,  who  was  a  relative 
of  her  late  husband,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  with  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  the  local  doctor — a  good-looking  young  man 
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of  about  six  or  seven  and  twenty ;  the  squire,  and  three  or  four 
others  who,  like  myself,  were  staying  on  a  visit  at  the  house. 
Dinner  passed  very  pleasantly.  We  had  music  and  a  dance  when 
the  gentlemen  came  upstairs.  Altogether  I  enjoyed  myself  very 
much,  and  it  was  past  midnight  when  we  rose  from  the  supper 
table.  One  thing  I  did  notice  almost  unconciously  during  the 
evening,  and  this  was  a  strange  absent,  and  at  the  same  time 
searching,  expression  which  sometimes  came  upon  Aunt  Judith's 
face.  It  was  as  though  she  were  looking  at  or  for  something 
which  was  invisible  to  everybody  else. 

Well !  when  supper  was  over,  and  those  of  the  guests  who  were 
leaving  the  house  had  taken  their  departure,  I  went  with  Aunt 
Judith  to  her  bedroom,  "  to  see,"  she  said,  "  whether  Sophia  had 
got  my  room  ready  yet." 

Sophia  was  waiting  for  us  when  we  entered  the  room,  and 
my  aunt  and  she  immediately  began  to  talk  in  German.  What 
they  were  saying  I  could  not  tell,  as  I  did  not  understand  the 
language ;  but,  somehow,  from  their  manner  or  the  tone  of  their 
voices,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  discussing  something  which 
they  did  not  want  me  to  know  about.  At  last  my  aunt  said  to 
me  in  English, 

u  My  dear,  I  am  sorry  the  room  I  had  intended  for  you  is  not 
ready  yet.  It  will  be  ready  to-morrow,  but  for  to-night  you 
must  sleep  in  another  room. 

Here  Sophia  said  something  in  German,  and,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  Aunt  Judith  said,  as  if  in  answer, — 

*  The  Blue  Room.  Yes,  my  dear,"  she  continued,  speaking  to 
me,  <f  it  is  an  old-fashioned  room,  but  very  comfortable.  Sophia 
will  show  you  to  it.    Good  night,  dear." 

Again  the  curious  look  I  had  noticed  before  came  over  her  face  as 
I  left  the  room  with  Sophia,  who  walked  before  me  with  a  candle. 

We  went  up  a  flight  of  stairs  that  led  to  a  part  of  the  building 
which  seemed  to  be  but  little  used.  At  the  top  of  these  stairs  there 
was  a  long  narrow  passage,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with 
oak  panels.  When  we  got  to  the  end  of  this  passage  we  turned 
to  the  right  and  went  a  few  yards  down  another  and  similar 
passage,  until  the  servant  opened  a  door  that  led  into  a  spacious 
bedchamber.  Having  put  the  candle  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
laid  my  travelling  bag  which  she  carried  with  her  on  the  floor, 
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she  looked  cursorily  round  the  room,  and  then,  when  she  had 
bidden  me  good-night,  went  out  and  shut  the  door.  I  felt  very 
nervous  as  I  looked  about  the  apartment,  which  seemed  to  be  in 
an  uninhabited  part  of  the  large  house,  and  was  furnished,  I 
thought,  in  an  antique  and  rather  gruesome  manner.  The  lofty 
walls,  panelled  as  they  were  with  wood  painted  blue,  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  heavy  silk  window  curtains,  which  were  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  and  with  some  old  portraits  in  oil  that  hung 
in  massive  oak  and  ebony  frames.  The  chairs  and  tables  were 
all  cumbrous  and  old-fashioned,  and,  as  to  the  bed,  it  almost 
frightened  me  to  think  of  sleeping  in  it,  so  vast  and  gloomy  did 
it  look  with  its  huge  canopy  and  sombre  curtains.  If  I  could 
have  made  my  escape  from  the  place  in  any  decent  way  I  should 
have  done  so,  but  I  did  not  like  to  appear  a  coward,  and  after 
reasoning,  with  myself  for  some  time  that  there  could  not  be 
anything  to  be  afraid  of,  I  undressed  at  last  and  got  into  bed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  go  to  sleep  at  once  during  the  first  night  of 
one's  stay  in  a  strange  house,  especially  if  anything  has  happened 
to  make  the  mind  uneasy  and  suspicious.  For  a  long  time  I  lay 
awake  wondering  at  the  curious  look  I  had  seen  on  Aunt  Judith's 
face,  and  shivering,  now  and  again,  as  I  thought  how  far  away 
I  was  from  the  rest  of  the  household.  If  I  were  to  be  taken 
suddenly  ill,  or  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  me  during  the  night, 
what  could  I  do  ?  There  was  a  bellrope  in  the  room,  but  I  had 
forgotten  to  ask  Sophia  whether  it  communicated  with  a  bell,  and, 
if  so,  whether  there  was  anyone  to  answer  my  ring.  Isolated  as 
I  was  in  this  large  and  gloomy  chamber,  my  mind  was  agitated 
with  vague  fears,  and  it  must  have  been  nearly  two  hours  before 
I  got  to  sleep ;  but  at  length  I  did  dose  off,  and  for  some  time 
I  was  deep  in  a  tranquil,  dreamless  slumber. 

How  long  this  state  lasted  I  do  not  know,  when  suddenly  I 
awoke.  In  a  moment  I  was  wide  awake,  staring  before  me  into 
the  black  darkness,  and  listening  intently  to  the  profound  silence 
about  me.  Why  was  I  doing  this  ? — I  asked  myself,  but  could 
not  give  any  answer.  Something  must  have  happened  to  awake 
me.  What  was  it?  I  wondered.  I  looked  and  listened.  There 
was  only  blackness  and  silence.  For  many  seconds  I  lay  thus 
peering  and  listening,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  shutting  my 
eyes  again,  when,  glaring  at  them  through  the  darkness,  I  saw 
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two  other  eyes ;  and  hot  on  my  cheek  came  the  breath  of  some- 
thing— man,  or  beast,  or  monster !  I  drew  my  head  some  inches 
back,  the  eyes,  to  which  mine  were  riveted,  advanced.  I  felt  a 
form  bending  over  the  side  of  the  bed.  I  stopped.  The  eyes 
stopped,  the  form  became  motionless.  In  the  pure  agony  of  the 
moment — actuated  by  that  alone — I  rose  a  little  in  my  bed,  and 
bent  my  head  forward ;  the  form  also  rose,  and  the  eyes,  which 
were  still  fastened  to  mine,  retreated.  As  they  did  so,  to  my 
unutterable  horror  I  discerned  the  outline  of  a  Human  Face  ! 

It  was  within  a  few  inches  of  my  own;  and  now  my  eyes, 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  could  see  that  it  was 
covered  with  hair.  There  was  a  dreadful  gibber — such  as  might 
come  from  an  ape  or  a  dumb  man  in  pain — and  before  my  fas- 
cinated gaze  flashed  two  rows  of  shining  teeth.  The  creature — 
monster  or  maniac — was  by  my  side  ready,  waiting,  to  spring 
upon  me.  Hot  upon  my  face  came  its  breath,  while  the  awful 
eyes  shone  like  the  eyes  of  a  tiger.  It  was  on  the  spring — to 
tear  me  limb  from  limb.  Just  one  thing  stayed  it.  Just  one 
thing  was  keeping  off  the  awful  death  that  threatend  me.  In  all 
the  ecstasy  of  my  terror  I  comprehended  what  that  one  thing 
was,  It  was  the  power  of  my  eyes.  I  was  fighting  an  eye- 
battle  with  the  monster! 

Into  its  dreadful  eyes  I  gazed,  as  though  I  were  gazing  into 
the  very  gates  of  hell.  Like  the  eyes  of  a  wild  beast,  they 
seemed  ever  restlessly  pouring  forth  a  tumultuous  torrent  of 
passion ;  and  ever  restlessly  in  search  of  mine,  which,  yet,  they 
shrank  from  when  they  met.  Constantly,  as  they  did  so,  there 
was  the  same  hideous  inarticulate  gibber  of  baffled  rage. 

Thus  some  two  or  three  hours,  at  least,  must  have  passed,  until 
the  daylight  began  to  steal  in  through  the  curtains  which  were 
only  partly  drawn. 

When  the  light  came,  the  sight  before  me  was  even  more 
horrible  than  my  imagination  had  conjured  in  the  dark.  Crouch- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  large  bed,  between  the  window  and  me, 
was  a  man.  But  such  a  man  !  A  tall  man  in  a  flowing  gown, 
with  long  matted,  unkempt,  yellow  hair  and  beard,  his  face 
deadly  white,  but  every  muscle  in  it  throbbing  in  convulsive 
sympathy  with  the  fires  that  blazed  from  his  wild  and  awful  eyes  ! 

Minute  after  minute  passed,  though  I  took  no  heed  of  them. 
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All  my  thought,  all  my  strength,  was  concentrated  into  the  one 
weapon  I  had — my  eyes.  Still,  I  felt,  at  last,  that  I  could  not 
prolong  the  battle  much  longer.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  My 
strength  was  giving  way.  The  monster  or  maniac  was  becoming 
more  and  more  excited,  foaming  at  the  lips,  and  uttering  short, 
sharp  cries,  while  his  long,  cruel  fingers  worked  convulsively,  as 
though  they  were  impatient  to  be  on  their  prey. 

So  long  as  I  could  ward  him  off  with  my  eyes  he  dared  not 
approach  me  nearer ;  directly  through  faintness  I  dropped  them 
he  would  fall  upon  me,  and  tear  me  to  pieces.  My  strength  was 
going.  ...  A  look  of  exultation  came  upon  his  face.  .  .  .  The 
daylight  had  lasted  now  for  a  long  time.  Oh,  God  !  would  no 
one  ever  come  ?  .  .  .  I  could  hold  out  no  longer  .  .  .  His  glare 
of  triumph  increased.  .  .  .  My  eyes  were  getting  dim.  .  .  .  His 
face  was  getting  nearer,  and  more  exulting. 

It  seemed  as  though  another  spirit  came  suddenly  into  my  body — 
I  was  hardly  conscious  of  what  I  did — looking  into  his  eyes  with 
a  strength  that  did  not  seem  to  be  mine,  I  rose  in  my  bed,  bent 
forward  my  body,  eye  to  eye  drove  the  creature  back  till  he  was 
more  than  a  yard  from  the  bed — slipped  from  the  bed — gave  one 
spring — caught  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  was  in  the  passage 
running.  There  was  an  awful  noise  behind  me  of  wild  yells  and 
laughter  and  pursuing  feet.  As  I  fled,  screaming,  down  flight 
after  flight  of  stairs,  it  grew  nearer  and  nearer.  The  monster  was 
upon  me.  A  number  of  people  seemed  to  be  about  me.  I  heard 
shouts  and  blows — a  confused  trampling,  shouting,  and  scuffling — 
and  then  all  was  dark. 

When  I  awoke  I  was  in  bed.  I  had  been  very  ill  for  many 
days,  they  said.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  was  allowed  to  see 
a  looking-glass;  when  I  did  I  found  that  my  beautiful  brown 
hair  was  quite  gray.  It  had  changed  its  colour  in  that  one  awful 
night.  The  maniac  was  Aunt  Judith's  only  child,  who  had 
escaped  during  the  night  from  the  room  where  he  was  confined. 
Aunt  Judith,  and  the  Baron  when  he  was  alive,  had  secretly  kept 
the  poor  creature  since  it  had  been  discovered  during  its  infancy 
to  be  insane.  The  constant  sorrow  and  anxiety  which  it  entailed 
was,  I  may  add,  the  cause  of  most  of  what  was  strange  about 
Ai  nt  Judith.  w.  H.  stacpoole. 
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By  HUGH  COLEMAN  DA  VIDSON. 

I  AM  what  some  people  call  a  literary  freelance,  others  a  literary 
hack.  In  plain  language,  I  write  for  such  journals  as  will  accept 
my  contributions.  The  business  is  anything  but  remunerative. 
Working  twelve  hours  a  day  without  intermission  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  I  can  make  nearly  as  much  as  a  bricklayer 
who  takes  an  occasional  week's  holiday. 

A  few  months  ago  I  thought  I  saw  a  way  of  adding  to  my 
income.  Though  a  young  bachelor  living  in  lodgings,  I  resolved 
to  take  a  pupil  if  I  could  find  one.  With  this  object  in  view 
I  inserted  an  advertisement  in  a  daily  paper.  It  had  to  be 
repeated  several  times,  but  at  length  I  received  an  answer,  signed 
Joshua  Dobbs. 

Mr.  Dobbs,  it  appeared,  was  going  to  America,  and  might 
be  absent  for  several  years.  He  had  a  brother  John,  aged 
nineteen,  who  required  careful  attention,  his  education  having 
been  neglected.  What,  he  asked,  were  my  qualifications  and 
terms  ? 

I  replied  to  his  first  question  generally.  I  had  been  to  a 
public  school  and  to  Oxford  afterwards;  what  more  could  he 
want  ?  As  to  his  second  question  I  was  more  precise,  quarterly 
payments  in  advance  being  an  essential  condition. 

Mr.  Dobbs,  who  wrote  from  an  hotel,  answered  my  letter  in 
person.  He  was  a  burly,  red-faced  man,  with  a  loud  voice  and 
a  shifty  eye.  If  size  of  watch-chain  be  a  financial  test,  he  was 
decidedly  wealthy.  He  gave  me  no  clue  to  his  position,  but  I 
set  him  down  as  a  successful  tradesman. 

He  was  prompt  and  businesslike  in  his  manner,  so  we  soon 
came  to  an  agreement.  Then  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bundle 
of  notes,  which  made  my  eyes  glisten.  He  counted  out  some  of 
them,  handed  them  to  me,  and  asked  if  they  were  correct. 
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"  Quite,  thank  you,  Mr.  Dobbs,"  I  replied. 

"  Kindly  favour  me  with  a  receipt,"  he  said. 

I  did  so.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  then,  with  a  last 
deprecatory  glance  round  my  shabby  little  sitting-room,  which 
clearly  had  not  taken  his  fancy,  rose  to  go. 

"  Kemember,"  said  he,  hesitating,  "  John  must  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  kindness — as  if  he  were  your  own  brother,  in  fact." 

"  I  quite  understand  that,"  I  said,  rather  nettled  ;  for  he  had 
kept  harping  on  the  subject  as  if  I  were  likely  to  ill-treat 
the  lad. 

"  And  you  will  report  to  me  from  time  to  time  ?  " 

"  Certainly.    But  where  shall  I  send  my  letters  ?  " 

"I  will  let  you  know  when  I  change  my  address."  He 
walked  to  the  door,  and  then  stopped  to  add :  "  I  should  warn 
you  that  John  has  a  very  queer  temper,  but  he  only  wants 
management.    Good  day,  Mr.  Paxton." 

To  my  relief  he  was  gone.  Then  I  turned  eagerly  to  that 
little  bundle  of  notes  lying  upon  the  table.  Ah  !  they  would 
soon  be  gone  too. 

Mrs.  Simmons,  my  landlady,  was  agreeably  surprised  at  being 
paid  her  bill,  and  for  a  week  or  two  afterwards  was  fairly  civil. 
I  arranged  with  her  for  an  additional  bedroom.  That  done,  I 
determined  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner  for  once,  and  ordered  the  best 
steak  she  could  procure.  When  the  smell  of  cooking  pervaded 
the  house,  doors  opened  on  every  landing,  and  gaunt  heads  were 
thrust  out,  sniffing  hungrily.  "  Has  he  found  any  publisher 
foolish  enough  to  buy  one  of  his  manuscripts  ? "  I  heard  Tomkins 
ask,  as  Mrs.  Simmons  brought  the  steak  upstairs.  Tomkins  is 
a  tragedian  whom  no  manager  will  employ.  His  tones  sounded 
so  hollow  that  I  asked  him  to  join  me  at  dinner,  and  we  spent 
the  evening  together. 

About  eleven  o'clock  next  morning,  I  was  writing  with  an 
unusual  want  of  energy  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
noise  of  wheels.  I  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  A 
cab  had  stopped  at  the  door,  and  a  young  man  had  just  alighted 
from  it.  His  luggage  consisted  of  a  single  small  box.  He  was 
admitted  by  Mrs.  Simmons  and  shown  up  to  my  room. 

"  Are  you  John  Dobbs  ? "  I  inquired,  gazing  curiously  at  the 
wizened  little  youth  who  stood  before  me. 
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Nineteen  !  Why,  he  looked  forty.  His  body  had  a  slight 
stoop  and  his  face  was  preternaturally  aged.  He  had  extremely 
prominent  eyes,  brilliant  yet  wanting  in  expression.  Indeed, 
though  he  stood  in  a  strong  light,  there  seemed  to  be  a  dark 
shadow  resting  upon  all  his  features.  But  the  shadow  was  cast 
from  within,  and  not  from  without — perhaps,  as  I  thought,  the 
shadow  of  a  severe  grief  in  the  past. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  after  regarding  me  with  something  very  like 
suspicion,  "that's  my  name.  I  have  come  to  stay  with  you." 
Then  he  stared  about  the  room,  all  the  while  twirling  an 
imaginary  moustache — a  favourite  trick  of  his,  as  I  learned 
subsequently. 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  comfortable  here,"  I  ventured  to  say,  though 
somewhat  disconcerted  by  his  singular  manner. 

"  I  haven't  paid  the  cabman,"  he  said.  "  Please  lend  me  five 
shillings." 

When  I  had  meekly  complied  with  this  cool  request  he 
despatched  Mrs.  Simmons  with  the  money.  He  appeared  to 
think  that  everybody,  as  well  as  everything,  was  to  be  at  his 
service. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  your  room  ? "  I  asked. 
"  Where  is  it  ?  " 
"  Upstairs." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  sleep  there  ? "  he  asked,  pointing  at  the 
door  of  my  bedroom. 
"That  is  my  room." 

"  I  hate  sleeping  upstairs,"  said  he  impatiently. 

"  Well,"  said  I  after  a  pause,  "  I  don't  mind  it.  You  can  have 
my  room  if  you  wish." 

He  accepted  my  offer,  but  gave  me  no  thanks.  He  received 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  do  him  justice,  I  must  admit  that 
while  he  was  always  ready  to  take  what  he  could  get  he  was 
equally  ready  to  share  what  he  had.  It  was  not  the  despotic 
but  the  communistic  element  that  was  abnormally  developed  in 
John  Dobbs. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  unpacking.  As  I  sat 
writing  I  heard  him  moving  about,  but  saw  nothing  of  him  until 
nearly  three  o'clock,  when  he  again  entered  the  sitting-room. 
He  took  the  armchair  and  sat  there  brooding,  taking  no  notice 
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of  me,  and  giving  only  the  shortest  answers  to  my  questions. 

But  presently  he  asked, — 
"  When  do  we  dine  ?  " 

"  At  five,"  I  replied,  this  hour  being  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  It  rendered  lunch,  tea,  and  supper  unnecessary,  though 
I  intended  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  my  pupil. 

"  What  is  for  dinner  ? "  he  asked  half-an-hour  later. 

"  Liver  and  bacon." 

"  I  hate  liver  and  bacon  ! "  he  cried  with  sudden  petulance.  "  It 
is  a  pauper  dish." 

"  A  pauper  dish  ! "  I  said  feebly.  "  Some  people  are  very  fond 
of  it." 

He  sprang  up  and  paced  about,  gesticulating  and  shouting  and 
glaring  at  me.  It  was  the  most  sudden  outburst  of  passion  I 
have  ever  witnessed. 

"  Don't  contradict  me,"  he  cried.  "  How  dare  you  contradict 
me  ?  It  is  a  pauper  dish,  I  tell  you.  Liver  and  bacon  is  a 
pauper  dish  !  Everybody  knows  it ;  statistics  prove  it ;  it  is 
stated  in  blue-books,  in  pamphlets,  in  the  medical  papers.  You 
are  paid  to  feed  me  properly.  I  won't  be  fed  on  liver  and  bacon, 
or  any  other  pauper  dish." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said  soothingly,  "  you  needn't  have  it  if  you 
don't  like  it.  Choose  your  own  dish,  Dobbs ;  give  it  'a  name, 
and  I'll  order  it." 

"I'm  not  your  cook,"  he  shouted,  turning  upon  me  more 
furiously  than  ever.  "Tell  her  to  choose  your  dishes.  Why 
should  I  do  your  cook's  work  ? " 

What  could  I  answer  him  ?  I  took  the  precaution  to  get  a 
little  nearer  the  poker,  his  manner  was  so  alarming.  While  I 
was  debating  what  to  say  he  made  a  sudden  dash  for  his  bed- 
room and  disappeared.  I  saw  him  no  more  that  night.  He  had 
locked  his  door,  so  I  could  not  get  in,  and  when  I  called  out  to 
him  he  would  not  answer.  Joshua  Dobbs  was  undoubtedly  right 
when  he  said  that  his  brother  had  a  very  queer  temper.  But 
was  he  right  in  saying  that  "  he  only  required  management "  ? 
I  could  not  see  what  management  had  to  do  with  John's 
outbreak. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  him  to  answer  me  next 
morning.    At  length,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  through  the  key- 
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hole,  he  said  he  had  a  bad  headache  and  did  not  want  any 
breakfast.  During  the  course  of  the  next  few  hours  I  made 
several  attempts  to  induce  him  to  rise,  for  Mrs.  Simmons  was 
concocting  a  number  of  horrible  stories  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  lodgers,  and  it  was  seriously  proposed  that  I  and  my 
lunatic,  as  they  called  Dobbs,  should  be  compelled  to  go  elsewhere. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'olock  when  he  entered  the  sitting-room. 
He  appeared  to  have  no  slippers  of  his  own,  but  without  a  word 
of  apology  he  took  mine,  and  even  complained  of  them  because 
they  were  old  and  shabby.  He  was  even  more  gloomy  than  on 
the  previous  evening.  He  would  not  talk  ;  he  would  not  read  ; 
I  noticed  that  when  he  tried  to  fix  his  attention  upon  any- 
thing he  was  never  successful  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Dobbs,"  I  said,  "  shall  we  do  a  little  work  together  ? " 

"  No,"  he  said,  twirling  his  imaginary  moustache. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  for  a  walk  ?  "  I  asked  after  a  pause. 

"  No." 

"  Can't  I  find  something  for  you  to  do  ?  " 

"  Leave  me  alone,  can't  you  ? "  Then  he  fell  to  brooding 
again. 

At  seven  o'clock  he  went  to  bed,  locking  the  door  after  him  ; 
a  precaution  he  never  neglected. 

Was  he  mad  ?  I  was  beginning  to  consider  this  question  very 
seriously.  Mrs.  Simmons  and  her  lodgers  had  settled  it  for 
themselves,  and  unless  I  could  prove  them  to  be  wrong  a  crisis 
was  inevitable.  If  only  his  brother  would  take  him  off  my 
hands!  But  then  I  had  spent  a  great  part  of  the  money.  I 
determined  to  interview  Mr.  Joshua  Dobbs  at  once,  and  state 
my  case  frankly. 

But  here  an  unexpected  difficulty  occurred.  Mr.  Joshua  Dobbs 
had  left  the  hotel,  and  his  address  was  unknown.  So  nothing 
remained  but  to  manage  as  best  I  could. 

The  ensuing  week  brought  no  decided  change  in  the  situation. 
The  dark  shadow  grew  darker  in  John  Dobbs's  face,  and  if  his 
passionate  fits  were  not  very  frequent  they  quite  equalled  the 
first  one  in  intensity.  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  look  in  his  eyes, 
their  lustre  was  so  fitful,  now  dull  and  cloudy,  and  now  flashing 
with  extraordinary  brilliance.  He  never  rose  before  the  after- 
noon, and  always  went  to  bed  about  seven,  the  intervening  time 
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being  spent  in  staring  into  the  fire  or  pacing  restlessly  about  the 
room.  Nothing  seemed  to  interest  him.  If  only  he  would  have 
taken  to  some  occupation  I  should  have  felt  more  easy  about 
him. 

Tomkins,  though  a  tragedian,  is  an  ass.  This  great  lean, 
lanky  fellow  went  about  making  hideous  faces,  pretending  to 
be  frightened,  and  starting  at  every  footstep.  He  called  it  re- 
hearsing ;  my  name  for  it  was  different,  and  more  powerful.  By 
his  ridiculous  conduct  he  terrified  the  servant  who  did  all  the 
work  of  the  house,  and  she  would  never  enter  the  sitting-room 
if  Dobbs  happened  to  be  there  alone. 

One  afternoon,  nearly  a  month  after  his  arrival,  while  I  was 
paying  a  fruitless  visit  to  an1  editor's  office  in  Fleet  Street,  she 
opened  the  sitting-room  door  and,  not  seeing  Dobbs,  went  in. 
Unfortunately  he  was  crouching  before  the  fire,  an  armchair 
preventing  his  being  seen  from  where  she  stood.  At  her  entrance 
he  rose  up  suddenly  and,  according  to  her  story,  glared  at  her. 
She  fled  away  shrieking.  Nothing  was  more  likely  to  irritate 
him.  He  seized  a  chair,  ran  after  her,  and  hurled  it  downstairs. 
No  damage  was  done  to  her,  but  the  chair  was  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  I  had  to  pay  for  it,  together  with  a  large  number  of  other 
things,  which  Mrs.  Simmons  solemnly  declared  were  broken  at 
the  same  time. 

Upon  my  return  I  found  the  house  in  a  state  of  siege,  the 
inmates,' at  the  suggestion  of  Tomkins,  having  erected  formidable 
barricades,  which  made  the  ascent  of  the  stairs  a  most  difficult 
matter.  This  time  there  was  some  excuse  for  their  alarm,  as  I 
was  forced  to  admit  when  I  saw  the  unfortunate  youth  John 
Dobbs.  His  excitement  amounted  to  frenzy ;  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  for  the  time  a  dangerous  lunatic.  He  accused 
me  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  and  when 
I  tried  to  reason  with  him  he  rushed  at  me  with  uplifted  fists. 
But  seeing  that  I  was  prepared  for  him  he  drew  off  and 
disappeared  into  his  bedroom. 

Turning,  I  beheld  Tomkins  gazing  in  curiously. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  want  ? "  I  demanded. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  a  man  die,"  he  answered  gloomily.  rt  It  is 
never  done  properly  on  the  stage.  The  opportunity  was  too 
good  to  be  lost." 
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"  But,  thank  goodness,  it  is  lost ! " 

"Yes,"  admitted  Tomkins,  with  disappointment,  which  changed 
to  a  more  hopeful  tone  as  he  added,  "  But  it  is  not  all  over  yet." 

Tomkins  is  a  cool  hand  when  his  own  skin  is  safe.  This  may- 
be one  of  the  results  of  his  training  as  a  tragedian. 

a  What  is  to  be  done  next  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Fetch  a  minion  of  the  law,"  he  replied,  "  and  storm  the 
madman's  citadel." 

"  Will  you  lead  the  attack  ?  " 

Tomkins  excused  himself  hastily.  He  said  he  had  some  cheese 
toasting  before  the  fire ;  unless  he  attended  to  it  at  once  he  was 
afraid  it  would  be  burnt. 

After  some  deliberation  I  spoke  to  the  policeman  on  the  beat, 
but  he  could  not  assist  me.  He  said  I  must  get  a  medical 
certificate  of  insanity  before  anything  could  be  done.  This 
meant  a  heavy  fee.  I  had  heard  no  news  of  Mr.  Joshua  Dobbs, 
and  as  I  strongly  suspected  that  he  had  palmed  off  a  mad  relative 
upon  me,  and  had  no  intention  of  paying  me  another  farthing, 
I  was  very  reluctant  to  incur  this  expense.  But  for  the  sake  of 
the  unfortunate  lad  I  resolved  to  do  so. 

Having  heard  Dr.  Crowfoot  spoken  of  as  an  authority  upon 
lunacy  I  went  to  him.  He  was  a  sleek  little  white-haired  man 
with  a  very  soft  manner.  His  clean-looking  face  wore  a  placid 
smile  as  I  stated  my  case.  He  listened  attentively  to  the  end, 
and  then  said, — 

"  From  your  description  of  the  symptoms  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  Dobbs  is  a*  dangerous  maniac." 

"  Then,  Dr.  Crowfoot,  will  you  kindly  come  and  see  him,  and 
give  a  certificate  ? " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  disoblige  you,  Mr.  Paxton." 

"  Why  not  ?  Surely  it  is  for  Dobbs's  own  benefit.  In  an 
asylum  he  would  be  properly  treated.  At  present  that  is 
impossible." 

He  made  a  little  gesture  with  his  hands,  turning  the  palms 
outwards. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  law,"  he  said,  "  these  are  delicate 
matters  to  interfere  in.  You  are  in  an  awkward  fix.  I  am  only 
sorry  I  cannot  help  you  out  of  it.    Good  day,  Mr.  Paxton." 

He  rang  a  bell  which  stood  upon  his  table,  and  a  servant 
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appeared  to  show  me  out.  The  whole  affair  struck  me  as  being 
very  strange.  I  was  somewhat  disconcerted  until  I  reflected 
that  Dr.  Crowfoot  was  not  the  only  doctor  in  London.  There 
were  many  others  quite  as  good.  Eventually  I  determined  to 
try  Dr.  Festus,  also  an  expert  in  lunacy. 

He  was  an  immense  man,  with  a  long  black  beard  and  a 
piercing  eye.  When  he  had  heard  my  story  he  rapped  his  huge 
fist  upon  the  table  and  thundered  out, — 

"  No,  sir,  I  won't  give  you  a  certificate !  And  there  isn't  a 
doctor  in  London  who  will." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  I  stammered. 

"  Haven't  I  spoken  plainly  ?    I  usually  do." 

"  Yes,  very  plainly.    But  have  I  done  anything  wrong  ? " 

"  No,  sir  ! "  shouted  Dr.  Festus,  swelling  with  indignation.  "  It's 
the  laws  that  are  wrong.  They  are  scandalous.  Here  is  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  who  will  probably  kill  half-a-dozen  people 
before  he  is  stopped,  and  yet  no  doctor  will  certify  he  is  insane. 
Why  ?  Because  no  doctor  is  such  a  fool  as  to  expose  himself  to 
an  iniquitous  prosecution  and  a  cowardly,  brutal  cross-examination 
by  an  ignorant  ass  of  a  lawyer.    Now  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.    But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Write  to  the  papers.  Before  you  get  rid  of  the  fellow  he 
will  probably  murder  you.  It  will  be  a  splendid  case  for  the 
basis  of  an  agitation. 

Everybody  seemed  to  regard  me  as  a  suitable  subject  for  some 
ghastly  experiment,  and  all  spoke  of  the  result  with  a  calmness 
which  greatly  added  to  my  disquietude. 

"  Is  there  nothing  else  I  can  do,  Dr.  Festus  ? "    I  asked. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  replied,  with  a  grim  smile,  "you  can  turn 
Dobbs  into  the  street.  But  stay  !  I'm  not  sure  the  confounded 
law  will  allow  you  to  do  even  that,  as  you  have  taken  the  money 
for  his  keep.  You  see,  there  is  another  complication  in  your 
case  ;  you  are  not  a  relative.  I  expect  you  will  have  to  stick  to 
him  at  all  costs.  But  suppose  you  turn  him  into  the  street  and 
await  the  result."  He  was  watching  me  just  as  he  might  watch 
a  patient. 

"  He  might  object/'  I  urged. 

"Then,"  said  he  coolly,  "you  must  wait  till  he  attacks 

you." 
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"  He  has  threatened  me  already,"  I  said,  feeling  my  courage 
sinking  lower  and  lower. 

"  He  may  threaten  till  doomsday,  the  law  demands  its  pound 
of  flesh.  It  says,  '  No,  I  won't  move  till  I  see  some  serious  injury, 
a  battered  skull  or  a  bleeding  corpse, — then,'  says  the  law,  '  I  can 
pounce  upon  the  fellow  to  some  purpose.'  A  cheery  prospect, 
Mr.  Paxton ." 

M  Very,"  I  said  gloomily ;  and  wished  him  good  day. 

If  I  called  upon  one  doctor  that  afternoon  I  called  upon  a 
dozen,  but  in  every  case  the  result  was  the  same.  Not  one  of 
them  would  do  what  I  wanted.  Though  some  were  more  careful 
than  others  to  conceal  their  feelings,  it  was  plain  that  all  were 
delighted  at  my  dilemma,  and  hoped  it  would  culminate  in  a 
catastrophe  and  consequently  make  a  stir  in  the  newspapers. 
That  I  was  to  be  the  victim  of  the  catastrophe  did  not  affect 
them  in  the  least.  In  their  eyes  I  was  simply  a  patient  to  be 
operated  upon  in  the  interests  of  science, — a  position  which  I 
have  never  had  any  ambition  to  occupy. 

Their  attitude  towards  John  Dobbs  was  very  similar.  They 
regarded  him  merely  as  an  instrument  providentially  placed 
in  their  hands  for  use  against  a  law  which  they  considered 
objectionable.  Knowing  well  that  he  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  being  put  in  an  asylum,  they  nevertheless  would  not  stretch 
out  a  hand  to  help  him. 

If  I  speak  strongly,  it  is  because  I  feel  keenly  on  this  point. 
Either  these  doctors  were  miserable  cowards  or  the  law  requires 
immediate  alteration.  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  between  these 
alternatives ;  I  leave  that  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  content 
myself  with  recording  facts. 

Tired  with  my  exertions,  I  rode  homewards  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus,  and,  happening  to  sit  near  an  inspector  of  police, 
related  my  experiences  to  him.  I  was  so  vexed  and  angry  that 
I  felt  compelled  to  unburden  my  mind  to  somebody.  He  smiled 
grimly, — though  the  joke  was  lost  upon  me, — but  before  we 
parted  he  gave  me  a  piece  of  advice.  I  should  report  the  case, 
he  said,  to  Dr.  Whistler,  the  medical  officer  for  my  district ;  he 
was  bound  to  attend,  and,  if  satisfied  of  Dobbs's  insanity,  give 
a  certificate.  Dobbs  would  then  be  removed  to  the  infirmary, 
and  I  would  have  no  further  trouble  in  the  matter. 

N,  s.  II.  40 
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This  was  cheery  news.  Without  delay  I  called  upon  Dr. 
Whistler,  a  commonplace  little  man  with  a  dogmatic  way  of 
speaking  which  I  did  not  like.  He  was  at  dinner  when  I  arrived, 
but  he  came  out  into  the  hall,  and,  with  several  impatient 
interruptions,  listened  to  my  story.  In  the  end  he  said  he  would 
follow  me  shortly. 

As  it  was  more  than  likely  that  some  disaster  had  happened 
at  Mrs.  Simmons's  during  my  absence,  I  was  extremely  anxious 
to  get  back.  To  my  intense  relief  I  found  the  house  very 
quiet — unusually  quiet.  Ascending  the  stairs,  I  caught  sight  of 
Tomkins's  long  legs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  door.  His  eyes 
were  at  the  keyhole. 

u  Hush  !  "  said  he  as  I  approached.    "  Follow  me.'* 

He  led  the  way  into  his  own  room. 

"  What  were  you  doing  at  my  keyhole  ? "  I  demanded. 

"  Studying  a  new  character,"  he  replied,  in  the  most  tragic 
tones. 

u  Bosh  !  I  wish  to  goodness  you  would  mind  your  own  business." 

"My  dear  fellow,  that  is  precisely  what  I  was  doing. 
Everybody's  business  is  the  actor's  business.  'All  the  world's 
a  stage/  you  know.  But  return  we  to  our  muttons.  The 
madman  has  had  a  relapse — I  mean,  he  seems  to  have  become 
sane  again." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  a  fact.   He  is  sitting  by  the  fireside,  reading  quite  coolly." 

This  statement,  at  any  rate,  was  correct,  a  I  found  when  I 
entered  my  sitting-room.  Dobbs  took  no  notice  of  me,  he 
pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  his  book ;  but  I  could  see  that  he 
was  furtively  watching  me  all  the  time.  It  was  evident  that 
he  suspected  some  danger  to  himself.  Presently,  the  suspense 
being  unendurable,  he  asked, — 

"  Where  have  you  been  ? " 

"Paying  some  visits.    Have  you  had  all  you  wanted  while 
I  was  away  ?  " 
No  answer. 

"  Are  you  ready  for  dinner,  Dobbs  ?  " 

But  not  another  word  would  he  speak.  He  remained  silent 
and  almost  motionless  until  footsteps  sounded  upon  the  stairs. 
He  knew  at  once  they  were  strange  footsteps,  and  springing  up  he 
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placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  But  quickly  perceiving 
his  mistaken  policy,  he  put  the  strongest  control  upon  himself, 
and  stood  there  white-lipped  and  quivering.  From  my  inmost 
heart  I  was  sorry  for  the  lad;  but  was  not  I  acting  for  his 
good  ? 

Dr.  Whistler  entered.    He  looked  at  Dobbs,  but  spoke  to  me. 

"  Is  this  the  youth  whom  you  call  insane  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  I  replied,  exceedingly  vexed  that  he  should  speak 
thus  before  Dobbs, 

"  But  I  am  not  insane,  sir,"  cried  Dobbs.  "  If  you  are  a 
doctor  you  will  soon  see  that  for  yourself." 

"  What  is  your  evidence  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Whistler  of  me. 

"  For  one  thing,  he  flung  a  chair  after  the  servant  and  smashed 
it  to  pieces." 

« Is  that  true  ?  "  he  asked  of  Dobbs. 

"  Quite  true,  sir,"  replied  Dobbs.  "  The  girl  irritated  me,  and 
unfortunately  I  lost  my  temper.  Do  only  mad  people  do  that  ? " 
He  spoke  with  marvellous  self-control. 

When  Dr.  Whistler  had  asked  a  few  more  questions  he  turned 
angrily  to  me  and  said, — 

"The  youth  is  as  sane  as  I  am.  You  had  better  take  care 
what  you  are  about,  sir.  You  have  had  the  money  for  keeping 
him,  and  now  you  want  to  pack  him  off  to  an  asylum.  Just  try 
it  on,  and  you'll  find  yourself  in  the  clutches  of  the  law."  With 
which  he  pranced  out  of  the  room. 

Astonished  and  dismayed  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  noticing 
the  triumphant  gleam  in  Dobbs's  eyes.  But  he  made  no  demon- 
stration ;  he  returned  quietly  to  his  chair.  Though  trembling 
from  the  severe  restraint  which  he  had  temporarily  imposed 
upon  himself,  he  was,  to  all  appearances,  much  calmer  than  I 
was. 

When  I  had  recovered  from  the  shock  I  wrote  an  urgent 
letter  to  a  college  friend,  a  young  doctor  who  had  made  mental 
disease  his  speciality.  He  lived  at  some  distance  from  London, 
but  he  answered  my  summons  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  saw 
Dobbs  in  one  of  his  passionate  fits,  and  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
him  to  be  insane.  "  It  was  dangerous,"  he  said,  "  for  him  to  be  at 
large ;  for  the  sake  of  himself  and  others  he  should  be  placed 
in  an  asylum  at  once."    He  readily  gave  a  certificate,  but  failed 
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to  get  any  other  doctor  to  do  the  same,  and,  two  being  necessary, 
the  matter  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  any  progress. 

Immediately  after  he  left  to  return  home  I  had  a  dreadful 
scene  with  Dobbs.  He  seized  up  the  poker  and,  with  wild  eyes, 
advanced  upon  me. 

"  I  am  going  to  knock  your  brains  out,"  he  announced. 

I  caught  up  a  chair.  He  made  a  spring  and  dashed  it  from 
my  hands.  In  trying  to  protect  myself  I  missed  my  footing  and 
fell  to  the  floor. 

"  Now  you  shall  die,"  cried  the  lunatic. 

I  cowered  beneath  his  uplifted  weapon.  In  anticipation  I 
could  feel  it  crashing  through  my  skull.  It  riveted  my  gaze 
as  I  trembled  beneath  his  hands.  But  just  as  I  thought  he  was 
about  to  strike  he  drew  back,  saying, — 

"No,  I  shall  kill  you  by  inches.    That  will  be  better  fun." 

He  sat  down,  still  poker  in  hand,  and  watched  me  rise.  I  was 
almost  afraid  to  go  towards  the  door  lest  he  should  rush  at  me. 
But  he  offered  no  opposition,  relying,  I  suppose,  upon  the  fact 
that  I  should  certainly  come  back  to  my  own  room. 

Outside  I  met  Tomkins. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  die  by  inches,"  he  said.  "  That  will  be  a 
novelty.    I  shall  watch  it  with  interest." 

"  How  can  you  speak  like  that  ? "  I  cried.  "  Can  I  go  into 
your  room  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

And  there  I  am  at  the  present  time,  for  I  dare  not  go  into 
my  own  room.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  dangerous  maniac.  How 
long,  I  ask,  is  this  abominable  state  of  affairs  to  continue  ?  The 
doctors  blame  the  law,  and  the  law  blames  the  doctors;  while 
they  quarrel,  I  suffer.  I  have  made  several  fresh  appeals  to 
Dr.  Whistler,  but  in  vain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  I  am  in  an 
awkward  fix.    Can  any  one  tell  me  what  I  should  do  ? 

[Note. — One  of  the  incidents  in  my  story,  the  refusal  of  the  leading  "mad 
doctors  "  to  sign  a  certificate,  even  though  they  knew  the  patient  to  be  insane, 
may  be  doubted.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  which  came  within  my  own  experience  only 
a  few  months  ago.  They  gave  as  their  reason  the  result  of  Mrs.  Weldon's 
prosecution.] 

HUGH  COLEMAN  DAVIDSON, 


"A  NEW  EXAMINATION." 

By  ALICE  POLLABD. 

After  having  been  driven  nearly  frantic  for  the  last  hour  and 
a  half  by  a  wretched  old  man  who  has  been  trying  to  add 
to  the  Christmas  festivities  by  discoursing  sweet  music  on  an 
accordion  under  my  window,  I  have  at  length  got  rid  of  him — 
not  by  a  benevolent  douceur  of  sixpence,  but  by  a  peremptory 
order  to  "  move  on."  He  has  moved  on,  but,  alas !  so  have 
my  thoughts,  and  I  cannot  catch  up  the  thread  of  them  again; 
they  have  resolved  themselves  into  floating  clouds  of  vague 
reminiscences  of  musicians  in  other  streets  and  in  other  climes, 
whilst  through  them  all  drones  and  moans  the  echo  of  the 
dismal  sounds  just  departed.  The  music  of  the  particular  old 
man  in  question  was  of  a  peculiarly  aggravating  type;  it  was 
without  form  and  void,  consisting  solely  in  a  melancholy  and 
slow  movement  of  the  hands,  by  means  of  which  the  accordion 
was  drawn  gradually  out  to  its  extreme  length,  and  then  allowed 
to  gently  and  solemnly  collapse.  The  result  is  not  to  be 
imagined — no  mere  human  intellect  could  do  justice  to  its 
lugubriousness — no  one  who  had  not  heard  it  could  even  faintly 
appreciate  its  powers  of  irritation.  I  remember  but  two  other 
wandering  minstrels  whom  I  have  known  who  were  in  any  way 
equal  to  this  one.  Of  these  one  was  a  woman,  the  happy  owner 
of  that  modern  instrument  of  torture  of  which  I  do  not  know 
the  name,  but  its  birthplace  (as  usual)  was  America,  and  it 
consists  of  a  roll  of  paper  pierced  with  holes  of  various  sizes, 
the  roll  being  placed  in  a  box  and  turned  by  a  handle.  I  have 
always  failed  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument, 
but  with  its  sounds  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted — they  combine 
the  harshness  of  the  concertina  with  the  dolefulness  of  the 
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accordion,  and  so  recommend  themselves  especially  to  the  class 
of  musicians  who  are  connoisseurs  in  such  matters.  The  woman 
I  am  thinking  of  possessed  such  an  instrument  (by  the  way, 
does  it  rejoice  in  the  sarcastic  misnomer  of  melodion  ?),  and  I 
suppose  it  was  originally  intended  to  play  several  tunes;  but 
whether  she  hired  the  tunes  at  so  much  a  piece  and  could  only 
afford  one,  or  whether  she  had  once  owned  a  complete  set  and 
gradually  lost — or  pawned — them,  or  whether  they  were  all  worn 
out  but  one,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  whenever  I 
was  sick,  or  sorry,  or  particularly  busy,  or  perhaps  in  a  cheerful 
vein,  and  feeling  capable  of  making  my  literary  fortune  by  a  series 
of  light,  humorous,  or  fantastic  articles,  that  woman  was  sure 
to  come  along.  I  could  hear  her  one  remaining  tune,  "Abide 
with  me,"  beginning  far  away  down  the  street,  and  tried  not 
to  believe  in  its  reality — tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  but 
a  case  of  unconscious  cerebration  on  my  part,  but  all  in  vain ; 
nearer  and  nearer  it  would  come,  more  and  more  distinctly  could 
I  hear  the  pauses  and  gaps  where  the  paper  was  torn  and  the 
notes  came  not,  until  at  last  woman  and  melodion  (?)  were  right 
outside  my  window,  and  then  indeed  the  "eventide"  fell  fast 
upon  me  and  upon  my  would-be  cheerful  essays,  ensuring  them 
a  safe  and  speedy  return  from  any  editor,  even  the  most  solemn 
and  serious,  to  whom  I  might  venture  to  send  them.  I  have 
long  left  that  particular  region — the  region  of  the  evening  hymn, 
as  I  still  name  it  in  my  thoughts — but  I  have  no  doubt  the 
unhappy  roll  of  paper,  now  more  dilapidated  and  imperfect  than 
ever,  still  grinds  out  its  disjointed  notes  for  the  benefit  of  other 
unfortunates.  The  second  offender  who  has  engraven  his  memory 
indelibly  on  mine  was  an  old  (and  I  have  no  doubt  pious)  man, 
who  frequented  a  most  respectable  street  in  a  suburb  of  Man- 
chester. He  used  as  his  weapon  of  offence  a  crazy  old  violin, 
on  which  he  had  with  great  difficulty  learned  to  play  one  tune ; 
this  was  also  a  hymn — imperfect  musicians  of  the  wandering 
class  generally  choose  sacred  music,  hoping  by  their  piety  to 
atone  for  their  want  of  skill — one  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
collection,  called,  I  believe,  "  Beautiful  Words."  In  fine  summer 
weather  he  played  this  moderately  well,  and  if  one  could  dis- 
abuse oneself  for  a  moment  of  the  conviction  that  he  was  an 
old  hypocrite,  there  was  something  quite  reverend  and  patriarchal 
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in  his  appearance  as  he  solemnly  and  with  a  far-away  air  and 
look  played  his  simple  tune;  but  in  winter  all  reverence  for 
the  hoary  head  was  swallowed  up  in  one  wild  desire  to  heave 
boot-jacks,  water-jugs,  or  any  other  available  missiles  at  the 
grey  locks,  and  cause  the  patriarch  to  retreat  with  more  haste 
than  dignity,  for — he  played  in  thick  worsted  gloves  ! 

All  these  reminiscences  lead  me  to  wonder  why,  in  these  days 
of  perpetual  and  miscellaneous  examinations,  no  one  has  ever 
established  a  college  (royal  or  otherwise)  for  the  granting  of 
diplomas  to  street  musicians.  I  believe  that  if  an  examination 
of  this  kind  were  instituted,  there  would  not  be  found  one  person 
(except  perhaps  the  examinees)  who  could  be  induced,  even  by  the 
hope  of  seeing  their  name  in  print  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
sign  a  "protest"  against  it.  The  diplomas  might  be  of  different 
grades,  and  London  might,  for  the  purposes  of  the  diplomas, 
be  portioned  out  into  districts.  Those  musicians  only  who 
had  obtained  "  honours  "  should  be  licensed  to  play  in  Piccadilly 
and  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  West  End,  the  smaller  streets 
being  frequented  by  owners  of  first-class  certificates.  I  do 
not  think  any  one  living  in  a  district  whose  inhabitants  can 
legitimately  claim  to  have  their  letters  addressed,  London,  W., 
should  be  asked  to  submit  to  any  but  "  honour-men  "  or  "  first- 
classers  "  in  the  way  of  street  performers,  otherwise  where  would 
be  the  use  of  paying  for  a  good  address  ?  Householders  living 
in  district  S.  W.  could  lay  claim  to  "  first-class "  musicians  in 
their  larger  streets,  putting  up  with  "seconds"  in  the  smaller 
ones,  whilst  unfortunates  whose  postal  district  boasted  only 
N.  W.  or  W.C.  would  of  course  recognise  the  justice  of  an 
arrangement  which  supplied  them  with  certificated  players  of 
classes  three  and  four. 

As  to  Whitechapel,  Poplar,  and  other  districts  with  the  fatal 
and  yet  attractive  E.G.  as  their  distinctive  mark,  I  think  the 
college  would  have  to  make  a  special  examination  for  candidates 
who  wished  to  play  there,  since  the  music  would  of  course  have 
to  be  of  a  very  special  character.  "  None  of  your  classical  music 
here,"  the  inhabitants  might  say ;  "  none  of  your  Wagners  and 
Chopins  for  us  ;  give  us  something  lively  and  dashing,  something 
with  a  good  tune  in  it,  which  will  cheer  us  after  our  work,  and 
to  which  our  boys  and  girls,  our  youths  and  maidens,  may  dance 
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and  make  merry,  even  as  Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  taught  them 
to  do." 

The  university  should  be  purely  an  examining  one,  and  should, 
like  its  already  existing  sister  of  London,  not  demand  residence, 
so  that  all  candidates  for  degrees  could  present  themselves  for 
examination  without  any  previous  preparation  whatever.  Can- 
didates, moreover,  should  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  as 
many  times  as  they  liked,  and  as  many  times  in  the  year  as  there 
are  months.  The  examiners  would  of  course  have  to  be  chosen 
in  a  somewhat  unusual  way,  there  being  a  different  set  of 
moderators  for  each  several  class  of  diploma.  Perhaps  the  wisest 
and  safest  way  would  be  to  constitute  the  board  of  examiners 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  a  jury  is  constituted  now.  The 
examiners  in  "  honours "  and  "  first  classes  "  might  be  chosen 
from  among  the  frequenters  of  the  West  End  clubs,  taking  care 
to  have  representatives  of  the  Army,  Church,  and  Law;  those 
who  certified  the  fitness  of  musicians  to  obtain  second  and  third 
class  certificates  would  naturally  be  chosen  from  householders 
living  in  those  neighbourhoods  where  such  players  would  be 
licensed  to  hold  forth,  and  it  would  be  good  therefore  to  secure 
a  majority  of  artists,  clergymen,  and  literary  men  whose  occupa- 
tions are  sedentary  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  music  of 
a  soothing  or  inspiring  kind.  If  such  examiners  had  their  own 
interests  really  at  heart,  they  would  at  certain  times  assemble  in 
a  large  hall  of  the  college  and  settle  themselves  to  pursue  each 
his  separate  occupation,  whilst  the  examinees  should  (each  in 
turn,  with  occasionally  one  at  each  end  of  the  street  to  try  the 
effect)  parade  up  and  down  outside  the  windows,  playing  the 
instruments  chosen. 

If  any  diplomas  were  granted  under  these  circumstances,  they 
would  be  of  a  high  value,  for  do  not  economists  tell  us  that  the 
value  of  a  commodity  varies  inversely  as  its  rarity?  Finally,  all 
examiners  should  be  instructed  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  candidates.  Above  all  things, 
the  street  musician  should  be  picturesque.  Much  bad  music  is 
forgiven  if  only  the  performer  look  well.  Do  not  many  of  us 
recall  the  "  music-boats  "  of  Venice  with  their  coloured  lanterns, 
their  gondoliers,  their  guitars,  and  general  air  of  picturesqueness  ? 
The  singers,  it  is  true,  are  often  execrable,  and  yet  we  do  not 
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only  tolerate  but  fee  them !  Have  we  not  also  a  lurking 
tenderness  for  the  jangled  notes  of  the  bag-pipes  ?  for  the  sound 
at  once  presents  to  our  minds  a  vision,  either  of  a  braw  and  bare- 
legged Highlander  in  kilt  and  tartans,  or  of  an  olive-skinned 
Piedmontese  in  sombrero  and  sheepskins  ;  but  a  bag-pipe  played 
by  an  Englishman  in  ragged  black  coat  and  old  top  hat ! — who 
would  abide  it  ? 

There  might  perhaps  be  special  dresses  associated  with  special 
instruments,  but  I  throw  this  in  merely  as  a  suggestion,  leaving 
it  to  the  benevolent  future  founders  of  the  college  to  arrange  the 
details  and  earn  for  themselves  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  now  the  unfortunate  victims  of  unorganised 
street  music. 

ALICE  POLLARD. 


A   MIDNIGHT  ADVENTUKE. 


By  J.  0.  THOMAS. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  streets  of  our  large  towns  were  very  far 
from  being  as  safe  for  solitary  travellers  as,  thanks  to  the  efficiency 
of  a  largely-increased  police  force,  they  are  to-day;  and  every 
person  travelling  alone  after  dusk  with  valuables  in  his  possession 
— a  fact  duly  intimated  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  pedestrian — ran  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
garrotted  or  robbed  within  two  minutes  of  leaving  the  main  street, 
even  if  he  escaped  that  fate  in  the  principal  thoroughfares. 

In  the  case  of  such  an  attack,  if  the  thieves  were  allowed  to 
help  themselves  to  their  booty  unresisted  they  would  generally 
depart  without  further  mischief ;  but,  in  the  event  of  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  defend  his  property,  in  many  cases 
brutal  scenes  were  enacted,  and  sometimes  blood  was  shed. 

Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  writer,  who  had  previously 
been  a  clerk  in  a  large  hardware  firm,  was  appointed  collector, 
and  in  that  capacity  had  to  travel  a  good  deal  in  the  midland 
counties. 

The  "  Black  Country  "  then  was  crowded  with  men  of  the  lowest 
description,  who  esteemed  a  period  of  seclusion  in  H.M.  prisons 
as  a  not  very  serious  matter.  The  goal  has  little  terror  for  a 
homeless,  hungry  vagabond. 

One  regular  visitant  at  these  national  u  colleges  "  is  reported  to 
have  given  his  experience  of  life  there  in  the  following  char- 
acteristic words :  "  I  was  trotted  up  afore  the  beak  ag'in,  and  he 
give  me  a  month.  Wasn't  I  jolly  glad  ?  I  was  sorry  when  they 
turned  me  out,  for  all  that  month  I  got  enough  to  eat  and 
drink." 

Having  been  married  only  a  short  time,  I  determined  to  work 
a  little  later  one  particular  Thursday  so  as  to  complete  my  calls 
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in  W  ,  as  I  proposed  to  stop  the  following  day  at  B  ,  a 

town  about  fifty  miles  distant,  which  lay  on  my  way  back,  and 
to  return  home  early  on  Saturday. ; 

To  this  end  I  therefore  deposited  in  the  bank  just  before 
closing  hour  the  amount  I  had  received,  and  then  waited  on  the 
remaining  "  houses,"  most  of  whom,  as  I  had,  of  course,  notified 
my  visit  beforehand,  were  prepared  to  pay  over  to  me  either 
cheques  for  the  amounts  due  or  their  equivalent  in  notes  and 
gold. 

By  this  time  it  was  six  o'clock,  the  usual  hour  of  suspending 
office  work,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  replenishing  the  inner 
man  and  of  writing  to  the  firm  and  to  my  wife. 

Then,  having  carefully  looked  through  my  accounts  and  safely 
stowed  away  the  money,  which  amounted  in  gold  and  notes  to 
over  £50,  I  called  a  cab  and  was  driven  to  the  station. 

Stepping  aboard  the  train,  I  was  whirled  swiftly  through  the 
autumn  night,  and  a  couple  of  hours  later  the  iron  horse  snorted 
into  B  station. 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  as  I  alighted  from  the  carriage 
I  felt  somewhat  wearied.  "  By  Jove  !  "  I  exclaimed,  as  I  looked 
around  in  vain  for  a  conveyance ;  "  there's  no  mistake  about  it, 
I'm  in  for  a  walk  this  time." 

As  I  had  had  considerable  insight  into  the  dangers  attending  a 
lonely  midnight  walk,  I  was  by  no  means  delighted  with  the 
predicament  I  found  myself  in,  but  reflecting  that  a  five  minutes' 
brisk  walk  would  land  me  in  safety  at  my  hotel  I  emerged  into 
the  dimly-lighted  street. 

With  my  handbag  firmly  grasped  in  my  left  and  an  umbrella 
in  my  right  hand  I  sped  quickly  along,  eyes  and  ears  alert,  when, 
suddenly  starting  out  from  a  doorway,  so  near  that  the  grip  of 
his  hand  seemed  almost  on  my  throat,  a  man  exclaimed,  "  Stop 
you  !" 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  I  gasped,  "  I'm  caught  j "  but,  as  I  swerved 
sharply  aside,  he  missed  his  clutch  and  stumbled,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  run  for  it. 

Away  I  darted,  but  I  had  not  proceeded  a  dozen  yards  before 
I  heard  a  sharp  whistle  from  the  ruffian  who  had  accosted  me, 
and  instantly  a  new  adversary  appeared,  issuing  from  another 
doorway  just  ahead. 
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I  was  thus  hemmed  in  between  them,  and  my  state  of  mind 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described  as  two  desperate  criminals 
closed  on  me. 

In  this  dilemma  I  looked  round  for  a  means  of  escape,  and, 
spying  a  narrow  entry  on  my  right  hand,  I  dashed  towards  it, 
fear  lending  me  wings.  A  few  leaps  and  I  had  gained  it,  and 
down  it  I  rushed  as  if  the  arch-enemy  himself,  as  well  as  his 
myrmidons,  were  behind  me.  A  stern  chase  is  proverbially  a 
long  one ;  but  though  I  ran  as  I  had  never  run  before,  my 
honour,  my  situation,  and,  perhaps,  my  throat  at  stake,  I  heard 
their  footsteps  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 

How  I  hoped  I  would  have  the  luck  to  reach  a  lighted  street ; 
how  I  longed  for  the  measured  tread  of  the  blue-coated  "  terror 
to  evil-doers  ! "  I  thought  of  my  young  wife  waiting  my  return, 
and  spurred  on.  But  I  had  barely  time  to  notice  that  I  was 
among  a  colony  of  hut-like  structures — the  forges  of  the  nailers — 
when  my  foot  tripped  with  a  clang  against  a  bundle  of  iron  rods, 
and  before  I  could  recover  myself  my  arms  were  seized  in  an  iron 
grip  and  a  gag  was  clapped  into  my  mouth. 

I  struggled  violently,  but  vainly,  to  free  myself  from  the  vice- 
like grip,  expecting  every  instant  to  feel  the  kerchief  tightening 
on  my  throat. 

I  cursed  my  folly  in  leaving  the  principal  street,  which  had 
left  me  worn  and  panting  in  the  darkness  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  two  thieves. 

"  Look  here,  gov'nor,  if  yer  wants  to  save  yer  neck  just  go 
quietly,"  said  one  of  the  ruffians,  who  retained  firm  hold  of  my 
arms  while  his  companion  twdned  a  handkerchief  over  my  eyes. 

"  Come  on,"  he  continued,  with  a  vicious  tug  at  my  arm,  and, 
one  on  each  side,  they  dragged  me  roughly  along. 

After  proceeding  in  this  manner  for  a  few  minutes  a  door  wras 
pushed  ajar  with  a  loud  creaking  noise;  a  few  yards  more  were 
traversed,  three  knocks  sounded  on  a  second  door,  which  was 
quietly  opened  from  within,  and  I  was  hustled  into  a  room.  I 
had  been  running  straight  into  this  den  of  thieves. 

u  Who's  the  covey,  Ben  ?  "  asked  a  woman's  shrill  voice. 

"  Hold  yer  gab,  and  shut  that  door,"  was  the  gruff  response. 

My  spirits  sank  to  zero  as  the  bolt  clicked  into  its  socket. 
The  three  conversed  together  in  whispers  for  a  moment  or  two, 
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while  I  stood  staring  with  darkened  eyes  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sounds  proceeded,  my  ears  strained  to  catch  the 
scarcely  audible  murmur,  my  nerves  strung  to  their  highest  pitch 
of  intensity,  and  my  every  muscle  quivering  as  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  my  helpless  state  rushed  over  me. 

"  Loose  hold  o'  that !  "  shouted  a  hoarse  voice  in  close  proximity 
to  my  face ;  but  I  only  gripped  the  bag  firmer,  and  set  my  teeth 
hard  in  the  piece  of  wood  which  was  firmly  fixed  between  my 
aching  jaws. 

u  Oh,  yer  won't,  won't  yer  ? "  sneered  the  thief  with  an  oath,  as 
he  seized  my  throat ;  "  we'll  see  about  that." 

I  was  maddened.  I  struck  wildly  out  in  the  darkness  at  my 
invisible  assailant,  and  a  struggle  ensued,  fierce,  but  of  short 
duration,  though  I  fought  with  the  reckless  courage  of  despair. 
Above  the  uproar  of  the  fight  with  its  oaths  and  curses  rose  a 

hissed-out  "  Kill  the  d  !  "    A  savage  blow  fell  with  a  dull 

thud  on  my  temple,  and  then  .  .  .  oblivion. 

When  I  awoke  to  consciousness  I  was  lying  on  the  floor; 
my  head  throbbed  with  a  dull,  sickening  pain,  and  there  was 
a  sharp  stinging  sensation  in  my  right  arm,  which  was  wet 
with  warm  clammy  blood.  Sounds  as  of  persons  talking  at 
a  distance  fell  upon  my  ear ;  nearer  and  louder  they  seemed 
to  become;  then  the  same  hoarse  voice  which  had  hissed  out 

"  Kill  the   ! "  broke  in  among  them,  and  like  a  lightning 

flash  the  seriousness  of  my  position  darted  through  my  brain. 

In  an  instant  my  senses  were  all  alert,  but  remembering  the 
necessity  of  being  cautious  I  lay  still  and  listened.  The  band 
over  my  eyes  must  have  been  displaced  in  the  struggle,  for 
under  the  edge  of  the  handkerchief  I  was  able  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  three  confederates  as  they  examined  their  booty.  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  observe  them  narrowly  as  they  sat  around 
the  little  deal  table,  on  which  glistened  a  pile  of  gold,  and  I 
turned  over  plan  after  plan — all  equally  hopeless^-of  extricating 
myself. 

The  woman  was  of  haggard,  emaciated  appearance,  her  dress 
slovenly  and  disordered,  and  there  was  a  wearied  look  in  her 
dull  sunken  eyes. 

The  owner  of  the  gruff  voice  was  a  strong,  ill-looking  fellow, 
with  brutality  written  on  his  coarse  features,  and  a  large  dark 
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scar  over  his  left  eye  gave  a  singularly  savage  appearance  to 
a  face  I  shall  never  forget. 

The  third  was  a  mere  youth,  clad  in  tattered  rags.  His  face, 
as  he  gloated  over  the  stolen  valuables,  bore  a  cunning  leer, 
which  spoke  of  satisfaction  with  the  job  done. 

The  place  as  far  as  I  could  see  was  a  little  cold  room,  with 
uneven  stone  floor,  and  no  other  furniture  than  two  rickety 
broken  chairs  and  a  small  table.  A  rough  box  did  duty  for 
the  third  seat,  and  a  flickering  tallow  candle  threw  its  dismal 
light  around  the  scene. 

"  What  do  yer  think  o'  that  plan  ? "  asked  the  gruff  voice. 

"  It  sounds  well,  but  ! " 

"  D  yer  buts.    I'll  kill  him  afore  I've  done." 

"  If  I  thought  you  would  I'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
said  the  woman  in  a  timid  voice. 

"  There  sha'n't  be  anybody  left  to  blab  about  me,  I  tell  you," 
replied  the  elder  male  thief. 

I  was  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement  as  I  listened,  and  forgetting 
my  caution  I  moved.  At  once  the  conversation  ceased,  and 
the  youth  asked,  "  What'll  yer  do  with  him  ?  He's  coming 
round." 

6t  Take  him  to  the  bridge,  I  tell  you,"  was  the  reply,  which 
caused  a  shudder  I  was  unable  to  repress.  I  was  allowed  no 
time  to  think  now. 

"  Gret  up,  you  !  "  ordered  the  hoarse  voice,  and  seizing  me 

by  the  collar  the  thief  roughly  pulled  me  to  my  feet.  "  Now, 
look  here,  mister,"  he  continued,  "  if  yer  goes  quietly,  well  and 

good ;  but  if  yer  don't,  I'll  let  daylight  into  your  carcass 

quick,  do  ye  hear?" 

I  nodded. 

"  Open  the  door,  Mary,  and  fasten  it  after  us." 
The  door  was  opened,  and  I  was  hustled  outside.  It  seemed 
inky  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  piercing  cold.  Some  one  thrust 
me  forward  into  the  darkness,  causing  me  to  stumble  over  the 
broken  and  uneven  pavement ;  then  we  reached  the  outer  door, 
which  again  creaked  loudly  as  it  was  opened.  We  were  a  step 
or  two  from  this  door  when  the  elder  ruffian  turned  and  retraced 
his  steps. 

"  Bolt  that  door,  and  don't  stand  staring  there,  you  ! "  he 
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cried  in  a  fierce  whisper;  and  I  heard  the  bolt  shot  into  its 
place. 

At  this  instant  the  thought  darted  through  my  brain  that 
I  might  leave  a  clue  by  which  I  could  track  these  criminals 
to  their  lair  if  I  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  my  life. 
I  could  see  the  dim  outline  of  the  bottom  of  the  door,  so  I  moved 
slowly  towards  it  and  leaned  my  blood-covered  hand  against 
it,  the  youth  who  held  my  left  arm  suspecting  nothing.  I 
knew  I  had  left  one  clue  now. 

"  Take  hold  of  that  other  arm,"  said  the  elder  thief,  as  he  came 
up ;  but  when  the  youth  did  so  his  clutch  caused  me  such  intense 
agony  that  I  staggered  and  groaned.  Seeing  this  he  relinquished 
his  hold  and  returned  to  my  left  side,  where  the  two  walked 
together. 

The  bandage  allowed  me  to  see  only  a  foot  or  two  in  advance, 
so  I  had  no  opportunity  of  noticing  whither  we  were  going.  We 
traversed  some  distance  in  a  direct  line,  and  as  I  was  next  to 
the  wall  I  touched  once  or  twice  a  door,  as  we  passed,  with 
my  bloody  arm.  "See  if  the  street's  clear,"  the  elder  ordered, 
and  the  youth  walked  quickly  on  in  advance,  while  we  slackened 
our  pace. 

A  short  low  whistle  repeated  twice  was  heard,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded, emerging  shortly  into  a  lighter  street.  I  noticed  there 
was  only  a  gutter  paved  with  large  stones  on  the  one  side ; 
that  a  few  steps  further  we  passed  over  the  iron  platform  of 
a  weighing-machine,  on  which  our  footsteps  sounded  loudly 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night;  that  we  passed  obliquely  to  a 
footpath  paved  with  round  "  cobbles ;  "  and  then  we  again  entered 
comparative  darkness. 

I  was  anxious  to  leave  some  trace  here,  but  I  looked  in  vain 
for  an  object  within  my  circumscribed  range  of  vision ;  I  even 
risked  extending  slightly  my  injured  arm,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  relentless  grip  of  the  ruffian  dragged  me  on.  Suddenly 
a  wooden  post  seemed  to  spring  up  at  my  feet,  and  across  it 
I  carefully  drew  my  hand  as  we  walked  by.  Another  and  yet 
another  post  in  close  proximity  were  passed,  but  not  before  each 
of  them  bore  the  tell-tale  smear. 

About  thirty  yards  beyond  was  a  row  of  houses,  the  window- 
sills  of  which  offered  an  opportunity  I  was  not  slow  to  avail 
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myself  of.  Then  came  an  interval,  long  and  tantalising,  during 
which  I  could  touch  nothing,  and  another  street  was  crossed.  A 
little  distance  farther  on  we  passed  some  white  wooden  palings, 
which  soon  bore  the  gory  impress,  then  descending  a  few  steps 
we  entered  a  passage  so  narrow  that  I  could  touch  both  walls, 
and  along  which  I  was  pushed  hurriedly  from  behind. 

"  Go  on  in  front  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  don't 
whistle  unless  there's  somebody  about,"  said  the  leader ;  and 
while  the  younger  thief  walked  on  we  stood  concealed  in  the 
passage.  The  rippling  of  the  river  as  it  rushed  through  the 
arches  of  the  bridge  sounded  in  my  ears,  and  my  heart  beat 
quicker  as  the  thought  arose,  What  if  they  should  throw  me  in  ? 
I  had  little  fear,  for  I  was  an  expert  swimmer,  and  I  determined 
to  strike  another  blow  for  my  life,  if  necessary. 

No  sound  but  the  wash  of  the  water  broke  the  stillness,  and 
after  waiting  a  short  time  I  was  again  led  for  some  distance,  but 
not  before  I  had  left  adhering  to  the  wall  a  large  patch  of  the 
now  coagulated  blood. 

We  were  now  on  the  bridge,  where  the  youth  joined  us. 

"You  go  straight  before  you,"  said  the  elder  criminal,  "and 
thank  your  luck  you've  got  off  so  easy ;  but " — with  a  fearful 
oath — "  if  you  shout  one  word  I'll  throw  you  in,  as  sure  as 
h  

A  moment  afterwards  I  was  standing,  ungagged  and  eyes 
uncovered,  a  free  man,  on  one  of  the  bridges  which  span  the  river 
near  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  two  thieves  had  vanished  in 
the  darkness. 

How  my  jaws  ached  !  I  could  not  have  uttered  a  word  for  my 
life,  but  I  silently  and  heartily  thanked  God  that  I  was  once  more 
at  liberty.  I  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  gathering  my  scattered 
wits,  then  I  started  off  at  all  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  police- 
station.  Meeting  a  constable  after  a  time  I  briefly  told  him  my 
story,  and  he  accompanied  me  to  the  office. 

Arrived  there,  I  proceeded  to  detail  the  circumstances,  laying 
especial  stress  on  the  blood  marks  as  likely  to  afford  a  clue ;  but 
the  officer  in  charge,  after  questioning  and  re-questioning  me  till 
I  grew  impatient,  shook  his  head  doubtfully  over  it.  I  had  been 
left  at  a  point  half  a  mile  at  least  from  the  station. 

"  It's  a  queer  affair,"  said  the  officer,  while  my  arm  was  being 
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washed  and  bandaged,  u  but  we'll  do  our  best.  You,  Brown,  go 
with  him,  and  take  three  men  with  you." 

"  You'll  go,  of  course  ? "  said  he,  turning  to  me,  and  I  was  only 
too  eager  to  comply  with  the  request. 

It  was  now  just  about  dawn.  The  silent  streets  looked  solitary 
and  desolate  in  the  dull  grey  light  as  we  hasted  towards  the 
bridge.  Few  words  were  spoken  till  we  reached  the  farther  end 
of  it,  where  the  sergeant  in  command  ordered  his  companions 
to  separate  and  search  for  the  blood-stains  I  had  smeared  in  the 
passage. 

After  an  interval,  which  appeared  long  to  my  impatient 
imagination,  these  were  found,  and  we  proceeded  quickly  along 
the  entry.  The  white  palings,  the  bloody  hand  standing  out  in 
high  relief  on  them,  were  soon  discovered,  but  here  the  scent  was 
lost. 

We  had  crossed  a  street,  I  remembered,  but  here  was  a  place 
where  four  roads  met,  and  we  failed  to  find  the  marked  window- 
sills. 

The  streets  would  soon  be  filled  with  workmen  going  to  their 
daily  toil,  and  I  was  beginning  to  grow  disheartened  when  the 
sergeant,  who  had  been  silent  for  some  time,  asked, — 

"  How  many  posts  were  there  ?  " 

"  Three." 

"  Near  each  other  ? " 

"  About  ten  yards  distant,  one  from  the  other." 
"  Then  it  must  have  been  the  ropewalk." 

And  off  we  hurried  in  that  direction.  As  we  approached  it 
we  passed  the  smeared  window-sills;  then  turning  into  a  long 
narrow  enclosure  the  posts,  upon  which-  the  ropemakers  stretch 
their  newly-twisted  ropes,  hove  in  sight,  and  three  of  these  bore 
a  bloody  impress. 

How  my  spirits  rose  as  we  came  upon  trace  after  trace ;  bu 
after  one  glance  at  the  crimson  stains  onward  we  sped,  towards 
a  street  which  crossed  some  distance  ahead. 

Emerging  into  this  street  we  crossed  it,  the  weighing-machine 
was  passed,  and  after  a  short  search  the  court  was  found. 

The  alley  into  which  we  turned  was  as  filthy  as  the  foulest  in 
that  lawless  neighbourhood.  The  houses,  varying  from  one  to 
three  stories  in  height,  bore  the  stains  of  weather,  of  damp, 
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and  decay;  the  windows  were  patched  with  paper  and  stuffed 
with  dirty  rags ;  the  doors,  or  the  portions  that  remained,  were 
dropping  from  their  hinges,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
garbage,  rotten  and  rotting,  which  exhaled  a  horrible  stench. 

There  were  no  signs  of  anyone  as  we  stole  along  the  silent 
court ;  the  doors  I  had  touched  still  bore  their  gory  brand, 
and  my  heart  beat  audibly  as  we  neared  the  ruffians'  miserable 
hiding- place. 

The  sergeant,  who  walked  some  yards  in  advance,  stopped 
short,  turned  towards  us,  and  gave  a  soft  "  hush  ! "  then  cautiously 
proceeding  he  reached  a  door  on  which  was  traced  a  hand,  the 
thumb,  fingers,  and  palm  all  plainly  marked  in  thick  ridges  of 
hardened  blood.  We  forced  it  open,  and  advanced  to  the  inner 
door.  The  sergeant  tried  it, — it  was  locked;  he  hammered  loudly 
on  it  for  a  moment,  then  we  listened  in  anxious  suspense  for  the 
slightest  sound. 

At  length  a  light  footstep  was  heard;  it  approached  nearer 
and  a  woman's  voice  asked,  "  Who's  there  ? " 
"  Open  the  door." 

"  Who's  there,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  police  officer,  and  I  want  this  door  opened." 

"  I'm  an  honest  woman,  and  I  sha'n't  open  it." 

"  If  you  don't  unlock  the  door  at  once  I  shall  burst  it  open,  it's 
easily  done,"  and  placing  his  foot  against  the  rickety  concern  he 
shook  it.  It  opened  immediately  and  we  rushed  in,  and  in 
another  minute  the  three  confederates  were  prisoners,  and 
handcuffed. 

"Very  quietly  done,"  observed  one  of  the  constables,  as  having 
secured  the  criminals  they  proceeded  to  search  the  room. 

The  dim  light  of  the  early  morning,  struggling  in  through  the 
begrimed  window  of  the  wretched  room,  showed  me  everything 
was  as  I  remembered  to  have  seen  it  last. 

"  Where's  the  bag  ? "  asked  the  officer. 

"  Why — what  bag  ?  "  stammered  the  elder  thief. 

"  What  bag  indeed !  I'm  not  to  be  got  over  in  that  way,  my 
man,"  and  walking  across  to  the  fireplace  he  thrust  his  arm  up 
the  chimney  and  immediately  drew  forth  the  bag.  "  J ust  as  I 
expected,"  he  said, — "  the  old  dodge." 

It  had  been  cut  across,  and  on  opening  its  gaping  side  its 
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precious  contents  —  shining  gold,  crisp  banknotes,  watch  and 
chain,  and  all  the  various  articles  I  had  carried — were  displayed 
to  view. 

"  Come,  come,  it's  no  use  crying,  missus,  it's  too  late  now/ 
said  one  of  the  constables,  as  the  three  discomfited  criminals  were 
marshalled  out  on  their  journey  to  the  police-station. 

The  sergeant  and  myself  brought  up  the  rear,  he  carefully 
carrying  the  recovered  property. 

They  were  put  on  their  trial  at  the  next  B         assizes,  and 

both  the  male  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  penal 
servitude.  In  the  case  of  the  elder  criminal  several  previous 
convictions  were  proved  against  him ;  the  younger  was  also 
well  known  to  the  police.    The  woman  was  discharged. 

I  have  been  married  now  for  many  years,  but  in  our  happy 
villa  home,  as  we  sit  around  the  fire  on  the  chill  autumn  evenings, 
a  shudder  sometimes  creeps  over  me  as  pictures  of  the  past 
arise  to  view,  and  I  live  over  again  in  memory  the  experience 
of  that  night. 

J.  0.  THOMAS. 
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THE  HIBEENATED  BUTTEEFLY. 


By  MAY  CHAMPNEYS. 

One  day 

The  sunshine  came  and  urged  me  to  go  forth, 
And  I 

Arose,  but  what,  poor  thing,  could  I  be  worth  ? 
While  they, 

My  glorious  rivals,  gay  in  plumage  new 
Did  fly, 

How  dull,  how  worn  and  dismal  was  my  hue. 
Ah  me ! 

I  once  was  fresh  and  beautiful  as  they. 
Too  soon, 

'Tis  quickly  gone,  a  butterfly's  short  day. 
Where  be 

My  happy  friends  with  whom  I  used  to  sport  ? 
All  gone ! 

Some  winter  killed,  or  some  were  basely  caught  ? 
Who  knows  ? 

But  lost  and  strange  amid  this  new-born  throng 
I'd  choose 

The  shorter  day  than  that  it  be  too  long. 


A  REMEMBRANCE  OF  SUMMER. 


By  MAY  CIIA3IPNEYS. 

In  winter's  freezing  blast  I  wandered  lone, 
While  all  around  was  cold  and  lifeless  lying ; 
All  summer  joys  and  memories  were  flown, 
I  nought  beheld  that  was  not  dead  or  dying. 

Still  Nature  slept  in  deathful  silence  chained ; 
The  northern  blast  prevailed  with  cruel  sway ; 
Nor  leaf  nor  flower  upon  the  earth  remained  ; 
Dim  snow  clouds  hid  the  sun's  life-giving  ray. 

But  in  this  dismal  melancholy  scene, 
An  object  met  my  gaze  that  made  me  glad, 
And  minded  me  that  summer  erst  had  been, 
Though  gone  to  leave  the  earth  so  dull  and  sad. 

Far  o'er  a  garden  wall  a  weather-vane, 
I  saw,  by  withered  creepers  close  entwined, 
Still  pointing  to  the  sunny  south  as  when 
The  clinging  plant  did  first  its  motion  bind. 

So  'bode  it  still  held  in  this  close  embrace, 
Telling  of  Zephyr's  breeze  and  vernal  glee ; 
And  stood  against  the  storm  suppliant  for  grace, 
Of  that  sweet  season,  genial,  bright  and  free. 

I  gazed  upon  it  long  with  glad  surprise, 

For  many  a  pleasant  thought  it  summoned  forth ; 

It  was  a  rest  to  winter-wearied  eyes, 

And  I  forgot  the  cold  blast  from  the  north. 

So  closely  linked  in  summer  were  these  two, 
The  metal  vane,  the  withered  creeping  flowers, 
Both  mutely  taught  that  present  peace  to  know 
I  should  be  mindful  of  past  summer  hours. 
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PEAEL  FISHING. 

By  H.  E.  A  CRAM  AN  CO  ATE. 

The  spice-laden  island  of  Ceylon  has  been  celebrated  throughout 
all  ages  for  its  pearl  fisheries,  and  the  work,  connected  with  the 
search  and  sale  of  these  gems,  affords  a  large  number  of  its 
inhabitants  a  constant  source  of  employment.  A  description, 
therefoae,  of  the  modus  operandi  adopted  by  the  natives  in 
seeking  for  the  pearl,  may  possibly  be  not  altogether  without 
interest.  Before  proceeding  to  this  subject,  however,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  pearl  generally. 

The  question,  "  What  is  a  pearl  ? "  has  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  controversy.  The  best  authorities  on  this  point  assert 
that  the  pearl-bearing  animal  of  the  Eastern  seas,  although  very 
like  the  English  oyster,  is  not  one,  but  a  hardy  wing  shell,  with 
a  byssus  at  its  hinged  portion,  and  known  scientifically  as  the 
Meleagrina  Moegaritifera ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  pearl  oyster  is 
a  mussel.  These  pearl-bearing  animals,  like  the  mussel,  multiply 
their  kind  by  means  of  what  is  technically  known  as  "  spat,"  and 
is  very  prolific  in  the  years  that  it  does  give  out  its  seed . 

The  pearl  mussel  is  considered  to  be  in  its  finest  condition  as  a 
pearl  producer,  when  it  attains  its  seventh  year.  The  pearl  is 
supposed  to  deteriorate  with  mussels  that  live  beyond  that  age, 
but  the  pearl  contained  in  the  mussel  of  seven  years  is  regarded 
as  being  more  valuable  than  that  which  is  obtained  from  six-year- 
old  shells.  Pearls  are  not  of  much  value  that  are  found  in  shells 
younger  than  four  years,  and  mussels  of  this  age  produce  pearls 
of  a  yellow  tinge,  whilst  that  of  the  old  oyster  is  of  a  pinky  hue  ; 
but  pearls  are  found  of  many  hues,  some  being  red,  others  quite 
black.  It  is  a  popular  belief  with  some  that  the  deeper  the 
water,  the  finer  the  pearl,  while  others  say  that  the  best  pearls 
are  found  in  five  or  six  fathoms  water.    On  the  banks  of  Arippo, 
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the  beds  of  shells  there  are  not  nearly  so  deep  as  some  others  that 
are  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  yet  the  pearls  that  are  obtained 
at  the  former  spot  are  famed  for  their  beauty. 

There  are  many  old  legends  extant  regarding  the  formation 
of  the  pearl.  Some  of  the  Indian  divers  labour  under  the 
impression  that  pearl  fishes  descend  from  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Another  Eastern  legend  accounts  for  the  production  of  the  pearl 
by  the  fish  rising  every  morning  from  its  rocky  bed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  order  that  it  may  open 
its  shell  and  imbibe  the  dews  of  heaven.  This  dewdrop,  a 
writer  says,  was  supposed  to  fall  upon  the  gaping  animal,  and  then 
by  the  cunning  of  Nature  became  straight  congealed  into  a  pearl. 
This  account  of  the  gem's  formation  has  been  alluded  to  by  the 
poet  Moore,  who  says  : — 

"  And  precious  the  tear  as  that  rains  from  the  sky, 
Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea." 

The  following  story  is  still  retailed  by  the  Para  was,  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  shell-fish  : — In  the  rainy  season  the  freshwater  brooks  of 
the  land  that  flow  into  the  sea  can  be  traced  running  into  the  salt 
water  for  many  leagues  without  undergoing  any  immediate  change ; 
but  after  many  days'  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  this  fresh 
water  is  changed  into  a  frothy  substance,  which,  ultimately 
dividing  into  smaller  portions,  becomes  hardened,  and  then  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — pearl  oysters  ready  made.  We  are 
also  told  that  the  Indians  after  smoothing  the  troubled  waters  by 
the  old  process  of  throwing  oil  on  them,  could  dive  down  upon 
the  pearl  shells,  induce  the  animals,  by  means  of  a  tempting  bait, 
to  open  their  shells,  and  then,  after  pricking  them  with  a  fork, 
receive  the  liquor  from  the  wound :  the  precious  drop  was  then 
set  away  to  rest  in  an  iron  vessel,  until  it  hardened  into  a  pearl. 

The  following  account  given  by  one  long  associated  with  the 
pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon,  may  be  of  some  interest  as  affording 
an  insight  into  the  method  adopted  by  the  natives  of  that  island 
in  seeking  the  pearl,  and  their  mode  of  disposing  of  these  gems. 
Our  informant  says  : — The  more  important  pearl  fishing  is  now 
carried  on  at  Aripo,  and  during  the  season  the  seashore  is  dotted 
with  tents,  curious  in  shape -and  colour,  and  "  cajan  "  huts  of  every 
possible  size,  for  the  accommodation  of  divers  and  dealers.    In  the 
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roadstead  may  be  seen  vessels  of  all  kinds,  from  the  small  schooner 
used  by  the  superintendent  as  his  flagship,  to  the  various  strangely 
shaped  native  boats,  with  their  clumsy  outriggers  and  broad 
brown  sails,  fragile-looking  canoes  and  calamavans,  making  rapid 
voyages  between  them  and  the  shore.  All  the  details  of  the  fishery 
are  carried  on  at  Silawatorre,  two  miles  from  the  coast,  the 
seaboard  for  a  considerable  distance  being  raised  several  feet  in 
height  by  the  accumulations  of  oyster  shells  for  ages  past.  The 
boats  used  by  the  divers,  nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  are 
drawn  up  in  two  squadrons,  opposite  the  Government  buildings. 
One  squadron  is  told  off  for  each  day's  fishing,  and  gets  under 
weigh  at  midnight,  when  a  signal  gun  is  fired;  a  breeze 
generally  springing  up  at  that  time  enabling  them  to  reach  the 
pearl  banks,  twelve  miles  from  the  shore,  by  daylight.  The 
boats  are  all  numbered,  and  anchor  in  a  line,  when  diving  com- 
mences immediately.  Each  boat  has  five  "  sinking  stones,"  and 
two  divers  are  told  off  at  each  stone,  which  weighs  about  forty 
pounds.  They  do  not  dive  alternately,  as  too  much  time  would 
be  lost  by  changing,  but  when  one  man  is  tired  another  takes  his 
place.  They  discard  all  accessories  for  closing  the  ears  and  nostrils, 
and  the  diver  descends  by  placing  his  feet  upon  the  "  sinking 
stone,"  to  which  a  rope  is  attached.  His  movements  are  watched 
by  his  comrade,  who  draws  up  the  stone  the  moment  the  diver 
reaches  the  bottom,  with  the  net  or  basket  in  which  the  oysters 
are  deposited,  the  diver  himself  facilitating  his  own  ascent  by  the 
same  means.  After  holding  on  to  an  oar,  or  floating  for  a  minute 
or  so,  to  recover  his  wind,  he  is  ready  for  another  plunge.  Most 
of  the  divers  are  Tamils,  and,  far  from  being  of  miserable 
appearance,  are  mostly  stout,  healthy  men.  Accidents  from  sharks 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  contrary  to  our  preconceived  notions 
on  the  subject,  only  one  authenticated  fatal  case  having  occurred 
since  Ceylon  came  into  our  possession.  Ridiculous  tales  have 
been  told  and  believed  respecting  the  length  of  time  divers 
remain  under  water,  some  giving  the  average  as  two  minutes, 
others  asserting  that  as  much  as  seven  minutes'  submersion  has 
been  achieved.  The  utmost  ever  accomplished  by  the  present 
less  amphibious  race  is  eighty -five  seconds,  fifty  seconds  being  the 
ordinary  duration  of  a  dive.  So  large  a  number  of  divers  are  at 
work  at  once,  that  they  must  trust  to  chance  for  filling  their  nets 
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in  the  muddy  water  ;  all  kinds  of  curious  marine  animals — sea 
slugs,  black,  greasy  and  hideous,  strange  polypi,  and  beautiful 
shells — all  coming  up  in  company  with  the  legitimate  pearl  oyster. 
As  many  as  sixty-live  of  these  have  been  brought  up  at  one  haul, 
but  the  average  number  seldom  exceeds  fifteen  or  twenty.  The 
shells  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  have  deeper  and  more 
clearly  defined  hinges  than  the  common  oyster,  which  to  un- 
scientific eyes  it  greatly  resembles.  It  possesses  a  curious  kind 
of  sucker  or  leg,  by  means  of  which  it  can  accomplish  a  slow  pro- 
gress over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  a  bluish  green  tassel  (byssus) 
enabling  it  to  attach  itself  to  any  object  that  takes  its  fancy. 
The  " byssus"  is  broken  off  and  left  behind  when  the  oyster 
moves  on,  it  having  the  power  of  reproducing  it  when  again 
desirous  of  remaining  stationary.  They  are,  however,  generally 
found  loose  by  the  divers,  in  which  case  they  are  easily  transferred 
to  the  nets.  According  to  the  natives,  its  most  formidable  enemy 
is  a  fish  whom  Nature  has  provided  with  a  sort  of  gimlet  on  its 
nose,  with  which  it  bores  through  the  shell,  sucking  out  its  juicy 
contents  through  the  hole.  They  are  also  said  to  fall  victims  to 
a  kind  of  roach,  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  which  devours  the 
oyster,  shell  and  all.  They  may  do  some  damage  among  the  very 
young  ones,  but  a  full-grown,  hard  shelled  pearl  oyster,  probably 
proves  as  lasting  a  meal  to  a  roach,  as  a  buck  with  fine  antlers 
to  a  boa  constrictor.  The  divers  work  steadily  for  about  six 
hours,  but  at  midnight  they  have  nearly  had  enough  of  it.  A 
gun  is  fired  as  a  signal  for  the  fishing  to  cease.  A  final  and 
simultaneous  plunge  is  made. by  the  divers,  and  the  little  flotilla 
gets  under  weigh  for  the  beach,  each  boat  as  it  arrives,  delivering 
its  precious  freight  at  the  Government  "  Rottoo,"  or  receiving 
yard,  a  large,  open,  palisaded  enclosure,  with  a  sentry  at  each  gate. 
A  Government  official  superintends  the  division  of  the  whole  into 
four  equal  lots,  one  of  which  is  the  renumeration  to  which  the 
divers  are  entitled,  and  for  this  they  provide  boats  and  boat- 
men. This  share  is  usually  at  once  sold  by  them  at  retail 
prices,  outside  the  gates,  higher  prices  being  obtained  for 
them  than  those  fetched  at  the  Government  sales,  where  only 
thousands  are  talked  about.  These  sales  take  place  on  the  day 
following  the  fishery,  in  a  large  "  cajan "  building,  with  open 
sides,  round  which  crowd  the  speculators  of  all  classes,  castes  and 
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hues.  Cinghalese  but  seldom  venture  in  these  undertakings, 
preferring  to  invest  such  savings  as  they  make  in  land.  By  far 
the  greatest  proportion  are  natives  of  the  south  continent  of 
India,  where  the  spirit  of  speculation  seems  equally  well  developed 
in  the  wealthy  Chetty  merchant,  the  possessor  of  thousands,  and 
in  the  common  coolie,  who  will  expend  his  hardly  earned  hire  in 
three  or  four  of  the  much  coveted  bivalves.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish rich  from  poor  among  these  swarthy  gentry,  the  richest 
seldom  wearing  any  clothes  beyond  a  linen  cloth  round  the  head 
and  another  round  the  loins,  though  a  large  amount  of  wealth  is 
often  concealed  in  the  dirty  folds  of  the  latter.  A  pair  of  wooden 
sandals  and  a  gingham  umbrella  complete  the  costume,  which,  if 
not  elegant,  is  certainly  not  expensive.  The  eager,  restless  coun- 
tenances of  all  are  alike  stamped  with  avarice,  the  auri  sacra 
fames  appearing  to  blunt  all  other  feelings.  The  oysters  are  sold 
by  auction,  in  lots  of  not  less  than  one  thousand,  a  purchaser  to 
that  extent  having  the  option  of  taking  as  many  as  thirty 
thousand  if  he  likes  the  price.  At  the  previous  fisheries  of 
1857-58  the  prices  were  low,  £1  14s.  per  thousand  being  the 
average  ;  but  the  profits  then  made  were  enormous,  and  the  fact 
so  well  known,  that  at  later  sales  £4  8s.  per  thousand  was  the 
price  freely  offered.  The  best  criterion  of  the  success  of  the 
speculators  was  the  steady  rise  in  prices;  at  one  time  several 
hundred  thousands  were  sold  at  £8  6s.,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fishery,  £5  6s.  and  £7  were  readily  given.  At  a  sale  at  which  we 
were  present,  over  400,000  oysters  were  disposed  of,  and  paid  for 
in  ready  money.  The  oysters  are  immediately  removed  by  their 
purchasers  to  their  own  private  yards,  where,  if  time  can  be 
given,  they  are  left  until  all  the  animal  matter  has  decomposed 
and  disappeared.  Some  considerable  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  all  this  is  accomplished,  even  in  a  tropical  conntry ; 
and  in  most  cases,  therefore,  the  pearls  are  obtained  from  the 
oysters  by  washing,  a  process  which  takes  place  when  they  are  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition.  It  is  conducted  upon  the 
same  principles  as  that  employed  in  gold  found  in  the  sand  or 
alluvial  deposits.  They  are  removed  into  large  tubs,  or  canoes 
hewn  from  a  solid  log,  the  shells  are  picked  out,  care  being  taken 
to  preserve  those  to  which  pearls  are  found  adhering.  Water  is 
then  freely  applied,  the  loathsome  mass  being  well  stirred  up  by 
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hand  till  the  pearls  are  freed  from  all  adhesive  matter,  and  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom,  where,  after  the  liquid  has  been  poured 
off,  they  are  disclosed  to  the  excited,  anxious  gaze  of  their  pro- 
prietor. A  more  disgusting  spectacle  can  hardly  be  conceived, 
than  that  of  a  crowd  of  women  and  children  employed  upon  this 
loathsome  work ;  nor  can  human  nature  be  viewed  in  a  much 
more  repulsive  aspect  than  that  of  an  old  coloured  woman,  almost 
destitute  of  clothing,  her  hair  tangled  and  dishevelled,  her  eyes 
gleaming  with  cupidity,  and  her  skinny  arms  half  buried  in 
a  hideous  mass  of  corruption  that  would  appal  an  analytical 
chemist.  Peculation  is  rife  among  the  people  thus  employed, 
swallowing  the  pearls  being  the  most  approved  method  of  appro- 
priating them,  notwithstanding  the  horrible  odour  and  appearance 
of  the  mass  from  which  they  are  extracted.  Punishment,  how- 
ever, follows  swiftly  upon  detection,  the  suspected  party  being  at 
once  dosed  with  a  powerful  emetic,  no  regard  being  paid  to  either 
sex,  age  or  constitution,  a  trustworthy  friend  of  the  proprietor 
watching  the  result.  The  owners  of  large  stocks  of  oysters 
generally  erect  their  temporary  domiciles  close  by,  or  in  the 
yards  in  which  they  are  stored,  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
poisonous  stench  generated  by  the  decaying  heaps;  sufficiently 
poisonous,  one  would  imagine,  to  produce  a  plague  every  fishery. 
Trading  in  pearls  seems  to  be  a  distinct  business  with  these 
people,  and  is  not  combined  with  dealing  in  any  other  description 
of  gems.  The  merchant  usually  carries  most  of  his  stock  about 
with  him,  secreted  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  together  with  his 
"  appanage,"  consisting  of  a  square  dark  blue  cloth,  marked  out 
into  divisions,  a  pair  of  scales  and  weights,  and  a  series  of  small 
brass  saucers,  perforated  with  holes  of  different  sizes  ;  number  one 
being  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  pearl  the  size  of  a 
a  pea,  while  the  smallest  is  only  calculated  to  allow  the  dust  to 
escape.  Through  these  the  pearls  are  sifted,  those  remaining  in 
each  saucer  being  placed  upon  its  appropriate  division  on  the 
cloth,  a  rough  measurement  being  thus  speedily  arrived  at.  It  is 
not  easy  to  value  them  correctly,  the  distinctions  made  being  so 
many  and  so  nice.  There  are  altogether  twelve  classes,  in  none 
of  which  is  the  actual  weight  taken  into  consideration.  No.  1  is 
called  Ani,  comprising  those  to  which  Pliny  first  applied  the  term 
"unio,"  in  which  all  the  highest  perfections  of  lustre  and 
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sphericity  are  centred ;  No.  2,  Anathari  are  such  as  fail  a  little 
in  one  point,  either  in  lustre  or  sphericity  ;  No.  3,  Sanadayam ; 
No.  4,  Rayeral,  such  as  fail  in  both  ;  No.  5,  Massagu,  or  con- 
fusion ;  No.  6,  Vadivu,  beauty ;  No.  7,  Medaugu,  bent  or  "  folded  " 
pearls ;  No.  8,  Kurwal,  double  pearls  ;  No.  9,  Kalippu,  signifying 
"  abundance  " ;  No.  10,  Pasal ;  No.  11,  Kural,  "  mis-shapen  "  ; 
these  find  a  ready  sale  in  India,  all  kinds  and  shapes  being  in- 
discriminately used  to  adorn  the  roughly  made  breastplates  of 
gold  worn  by  women  of  high  caste;  No.  12,  Thool,  literally 
"  powder  " ;  these  are  all  easily  disposed  of  in  India,  where  they 
are  made  into  "  Chunam,"  a  refined  kind  of  lime  for  great  ladies 
to  chew  with  their  betel.  Mysterious  whispers  of  lucky  ventures 
pervade  the  camp.  You  are  told  of  a  common  cooly  having 
made  his  fortune  for  life' by  the  fortunate  expenditure  of  a  rupee  ; 
and  we  were  shown  one  fine  pearl,  worth  seven  or  eight  pounds, 
the  result  of  a  sixpenny  speculation  by  a  small  brown  girl.  The 
pearls  are  not  often  very  large.  In  1860,  the  oysters  sold  at  the 
unprecedented  price  of  £16  per  thousand,  for  an  extraordinary 
reason, — the  mutinies  in  India.  An  enormous  amount  of  jewellery 
was  looted  by  the  British  soldiery,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  well  affected  nobility.  Immediately  that 
peace  was  restored,  the  ladies  of  Oude,  who  were  the  principal 
losers,  were  anxious  for  a  fresh  assortment,  and  the  demand 
quickly  exceeded  the  supply,  with  the  result  that  the  price  of 
pearls  was  exactly  double  that  of  previous  years. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  pearl  fishing  possesses 
a  strange  kind  of  fascination  for  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  and  one 
in  which  their  cupidity  is  brought  strongly  into  play.  The  sense 
of  speculation  is  with  them  as  keen,  or  more  so,  as  with  English- 
men. The  news  of  an  impecunious  neighbour  becoming  suddenly 
rich  through  a  lucky  purchase  of  a  few  pearl  bearing  shells,  is 
sufficient  to  stimulate  other  needy  individuals  to  invest  their 
"  little  all "  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  hope  that  the  goddess  of 
fortune  may  be  equally  propitious  towards  them.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  to  add  that  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  bright 
and  golden  visions  which  occur  to  the  mind  of  these  small 
gamblers,  are  seldom  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  When,  therefore, 
these  speculators  have  lost  the  little  of  which  they  were  formerly 
possessed,  they  seek  seclusion  in  a  less  exciting  sphere  of  labour, 
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poorer,  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wiser  men.  The  life  of  a  diver  is 
by  no  means  one  to  be  envied,  for  not  only  is  it  constitutionally 
injurious,  but  it  is  an  occupation  fraught  with  considerable 
danger.  When  submerged,  he  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  sharks, 
or  other  voracious  fish  at  any  moment,  and  being  totally  un- 
prepared to  resist  such  attacks,  he  becomes  an  easy  victim. 
These  dangers,  however,  are  lightly  regarded  by  the  natives,  and 
in  no  way  deter  them  from  seeking  the  pearl  in  its  watery  home. 
There  is  but  little  room  for  doubt  that — notwithstanding  the 
many  sources  of  danger  attaching  to  this  class  of  work — as  long 
as  these  shells  are  to  be  found  and  a  demand  for  them  exists, 
there  will  always  be  numbers  of  men  both  willing  and  eager  to 
risk  their  life  in  exploring  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  gathering 
up  these  iridescent  gems  from  the  bed  of  the  old  ocean. 

H.  E.  ACRAMAN  COATE. 


A  YEAE  IN  BEITISH  COLUMBIA. 


By  CHARLES  EBW ABBES. 

The  following  notes  from  the  record  of  a  year's  residence  in  a 
somewhat  unsettled  part  of  British  Columbia  may  be  interesting 
to  those  who  like  better  to  read  of  the  hard  experiences  of  others 
than  themselves  to  go  through  such  experiences. 

October— ^We  arrived  at  our  new  home  a  week  ago,  in  the  dark, 
after  a  terrible  jolt  of  six  or  seven  hours  from  Lytton.  The  next 
morning  both  of  us  were  up  early,  aglow  with  excitement  to  see 
what  our  surroundings  were  like.  We  are  set  on  a  hillside,  with 
the  green  Eraser  racing  at  our  feet,  stupendous  cliffs  opposite  to 
us,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  thick  with  dark  pines,  and 
over  the  tops  of  the  cliffs  farther  up  stream  peep  two  distant 
mountains  already  capped  with  snow.  These  shining  points 
against  the  blue  were  what  held  our  attention  most  during  our 
first  day  at  the  old  Gold  Rush  House.  You  must  know  that  we 
have  got  this  house  cheap  because  it  is  now  off  the  thoroughfare 
to  the  north.  In  1858  there  was  much  gold  found  in  the  Northern 
provinces,  and  some  one  built  our  house  to  ensnare  the  diggers 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  fields  into  the  belief  that  they 
would  get  good  accommodation  in  it.  For  1858  it  may  have  done 
fairly  well,  however;  though  now  it  is  a  little  out  of  repair. 
Peter  and  I  have  got  our  work  cut  out  for  us  if  we  are  to  make 
it  habitable  in  the  winter.  It  is  a  regular  burrow  of  rats  of  a  size 
to  give  one  the  shudders;  and  these  rats  all  have  large  white  bushy 
tails,  and  squeal  abominably  when  they  are  being  killed.  As  for 
other  vermin,  I  do  not  know  how  many  different  kinds  it  breeds ; 
and  the  wonder  is  that  we  get  any  sleep  at  all  in  the  night. 

Our  neighbours  are  of  course  chiefly  Indians.  In  case  of  need 
we  can  get  a  doctor  by  going  a  hundred  miles  for  him  !  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  proper  white  man  within  nineteen  miles  of 
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us.  These  Indians  are  eccentric  people,  grim,  ugly,  unclean,  and 
undignified.  The  first  of  them  who  visited  us  snuffed  the  air 
of  our  room  very  audibly:  it  was  his  way  of  hinting  that  a 
little  tobacco  or  brandy  would  be  an  acceptable  present.  "  Klah- 
how-ya  "  stands  them  in  stead  for  "  How  do  you  do  ? "  though, 
as  with  us,  it  is  not  essential  to  reply  to  the  greeting.  "  Homalth 
nih  "  is  good-bye — the  "  nih  "  being  a  term  of  endearment,  and 
the  "  Homalth  "  meaning  literally,  "  enough."  So  you  see  there  is 
some  bluntness  of  speech  even  among  sociable  Indians. 

December. — We  are  gradually  undergoing  the  process  of  accli- 
matization here.  It  is  not  quite  a  comfortable  process.  Winter 
came  upon  us  with  a  rush.  The  thermometer  in  our  room  is 
down  to  7° ;  and  consequently  our  mountain  stream,  upon  which 
we  depend  for  water  supply,  is  frozen  up.  Indeed,  everything 
else  is  in  the  same  condition,  from  our  noses  to  the  chicken 
we  killed  an  hour  ago  for  our  Sunday  dinner  to-morrow.  I 
really  am  afraid  for  Peter's  nose — it  is  so  long  that  it  seems  to 
suffer  more  from  the  cold  than  mine ;  and  whenever  we  are  out 
after  sundown  he  has  to  rub  it  hard  periodically.  If  intellect  and 
nasal  development  are  concurrent,  may  I  be  blessed  with  a  weak 
intellect — throughout  a  British  Columbia  winter  ! 

And,  yet,  though  so  cold,  the  weather  is  wonderfully  in- 
vigorating and  enjoyable.  The  sky  is  always  unclouded,  so  that 
the  snow  on  our  hills  and  mountains  sparkles  exceedingly,  the 
air  is  crisp  and  clear,  and  movement  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
necessity.  Our  noble  river  down  below  is  fretted  just  now  with 
battalions  of  small  ice-floes,  which  will  soon  mat  together,  and 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  crossing  on  foot — not  that  we  have 
anything  to  cross  for — except  the  weak  excitement  of  the  thing. 

Our  routine  is,  as  you  may  believe,  by  this  time  well  settled. 
Now  that  the  last  of  the  rats  lies  dead  and  stuffed  on  our  parlour 
wall,  and  the  fleas  are  almost  exterminated,  the  most  arduous 
part  of  our  work  is  the  washing  and  cooking.  But  this  is  terribly 
hard  to  us  men,  this  weather.  I  declare  it  needs  no  little 
resolution  to  make  a  man  wash  twice  a  day  when  he  is  caked 
with  ice  during  the  process.  And  the  laboriousness  of  thawing 
bucketfuls  of  water,  and  scrubbing  with  the  speed  of  a  mail  train, 
lest  the  floor  also  should  freeze  hard  enough  for  a  rink  ere  half 
its  uncleanness  is  removed !    Peter,  who  is  as  methodical  of  a 
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morning  as  the  best  regulated  of  alarums,  wakes  me  at  seven  day 
by  day.  We  then  both  turn  out,  with  many  sighs  and  half- 
hearted pleadings  with  each  other  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
between  the  blankets;  but  on  principle  we  harden  our  hearts 
against  each  other  in  this  matter,  however  disposed  to  yield  to 
personal  inclinations.  In  a  garb  of  many  blankets,  we  bustle 
through  the  piercing  air,  fetching  wood  for  the  stove,  ice  for  the 
boiler  over  the  stove,  and  this  or  that  iron  lump  of  a  comestible 
which  has  to  be  thawed  before  it  can  go  between  our  teeth. 
And  when  all  is  ready,  it  would  astonish  you  to  see  with  what 
appetites  we  set  upon  our  hot  bread,  tinned  beef,  or  salmon, 
coffee,  and  pears,  which  furnish  out  our  breakfast !  Wood  chopping, 
cookery  of  a  refined  kind,  excursions  about  the  mountains  to 
put  our  blood  briskly  into  circulation,  talks  with  the  Indians,  a 
little  of  Virgil,  and  Cicero,  and  Shakespeare,  sundry  other  meals 
of  an  unconventional  kind,  and  a  number  of  pipes  in  the  evening 
as  we  sit  with  our  feet  on  the  stove — such  is  the  composition 
of  our  days,  which,  though  dull  to  a  degree  that  would  be 
maddening  to  some  people,  nevertheless  seems  to  agree  with  us 
both ! 

The  Indians  round  here  hold  us  in  great  respect.  They  look 
upon  us  as  divine  visitants  sent  for  their  peculiar  behoof.  I 
believe  the  beginning  of  the  matter  was  this  :  Peter  found  a 
leathery  old  squaw  one  day  with  a  sick  child,  which  the  woman 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with.  Straightway  Peter  went  home, 
opened  the  medicine  chest,  and  sent  the  old  lady  a  dose  of  rhubarb 
for  the  patient.  This  worked  wonders  upon  them  both  ;  for  the 
squaw  herself  thought  well  to  take  half  the  powder.  And  the 
consequence  is  that  every  other  day  we  receive  visits  from  sick 
or  fanciful  creatures,  with  such  hideous  physiognomies  that  they 
make  us  ill  only  to  look  at  them.  I  refer  these  invalids  to  Peter 
whenever  I  can ;  and  I  find  that  he  refers  them  back  to  me. 
However,  by  a  compromise  we  arrange  to  give  them  pills  and 
powders  alternately,  whenever  it  is  apparent  that  the  disease  is 
trivial,  like  the  medicine.  It  is  really  admirable  to  see  how 
stoically  the  good  people  chew  the  nastiest  of  pills  to  the  last 
fragment,  and  lick  their  lips  after  it  all.  If  cure  depends  upon 
faith  and  conviction,  we  work  manifold  cures. 

February. — Such  a  cheerful  sight  meets  our  eyes  now  within 
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a  mile  of  Gold  Rush  House !  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is 
being  pushed  on  with  all  speed,  and  the  contractors  are  levelling 
the  track  in  a  valley  not  so  far  away.  Several  hundred  China- 
men are  at  work  there,  at  a  dollar  a  day.  Last  week  we  managed 
to  inveigle  one  of  these  clean-looking  rascals  into  paying  us  a 
visit ;  and  when  we  had  him  safely  within  doors,  we  forced  him 
to  agree  to  come  and  do  some  washing  for  us  at  fair  payment. 
They  are  admirable  laundrymen  as  you  know  ;  and  as 
Changtan,  as  he  calls  himself,  can  earn  two  dollars  by  washing 
hard  for  several  hours,  he  is  quite  willing  to  come  to  us  for  a 
day  every  two  or  three  weeks  so  long  as  they  are  within  hail 
of  us. 

It  was  great  fun  to  see  Changtan  and  our  Indian  boy  exchange 
glances  of  scrutiny.  Our  boy  is  called  Jackass,  because  he  was 
born  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  here  named  Jackass  mountain ; 
but  he  is  a  very  sharp  little  fellow.  When  he  had  walked  round 
Changtan  several  times,  examining  him  from  his  feet  to  his 
crown,  he  took  hold  of  the  Chinaman's  pigtail,  and  pulled  it 
calmly  as  you  would  pull  a  bell-rope.  This,  of  course,  was  too 
much  for  Changtan,  who  tried  to  box  the  ears  of  Jackass,  and 
signally  failed.  But  ever  since  Changtan's  appearance  the  boy 
has  been  inquisitive  about  the  kind  of  man  of  whom  Changtan 
is  a  type.  Why  does  not  the  Great  Spirit  make  him  more  like 
us,  or  more  like  the  breed  to  which  he,  Jackass,  belongs  ?  And 
so  on.  Indeed,  little  Jackass  is  as  amusing  to  us  both  as  an 
engaging  child.  "  Why,"  he  asks  one  day,  "  do  not  our  poultry  eat 
off  dishes,  and  use  knives  and  forks,  like  ourselves  ? "  "  And  what 
does  the  hen  mean  when  she  clucks  ? "  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  he  is  not  a  very  honest  boy ;  he  pretends  to  have 
pains  in  his  stomach  and  in  his  head  simply  and  solely  that  he 
may  get  a  pill  to  take  to  his  old  mother.  He  secretes  the  thing 
under  his  tongue  until  Peter  is  out  of  sight,  then  he  removes  and 
dries  it,  and  conveys  it  to  his  parent. 

The  Jackass  mountain  I  have  mentioned,  is  one  of  our  choicest 
bits  of  scenery  hereabouts.  It  falls  to  the  river  on  one  side  in  a 
great  precipice  of  rock,  that  you  would  say  at  once  was  quite 
[  inaccessible  even  to  a  goat.  Nevertheless,  once  upon  a  time,  a 
man  got  round  the  mountain,  and  on  a  jackass  too.  Hence  its. 
name.  There  is  a  trail  over  the  summit,  which  this  fellow  some; 
s.  II.  42 
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bow  missed,  and  he  was  naturally  horrified  to  find  whither  he 
wandered.  But  he  had  to  go  on,  for  it  was  impossible  to  turn 
back.  And  so,  almost  clinging  to  the  rock,  and  with  the  Fraser 
roaring  many  hundred  feet  down  on  his  left  hand,  he  shivered 
through  his  task.  No  one  "has  followed  his  example  on  a 
quadruped,  though  now  and  again  a  man  has  got  safely  round 
the  corner  most  apt  to  give  one  the  vertigo. 

We  have  had  the  Fraser  frozen  hard  for  two  or  three  miles  up 
and  down  stream,  and  have  crossed  on  foot  several  times.  If 
only  it  ran  on  the  same  plane  between  here  and  its  mouth  we 
would  have  made  a  sleigh,  and  somehow  got  over  the  snow  with 
our  little  pony.  But  the  chances  of  frostbites  would  have  been 
against  us.  One  awful  week  of  thaw  visited  us  in  the  end  of 
January,  just  to  let  us  see  what  we  have  to  go  through  when  the 
spring  first  comes.  I  declare  it  was  as  if  the  marrow  in  our  bones 
was  being  extracted.  And  the  hillsides  seemed  suddenly  to  be 
loosed  from  their  moorings,  so  that  all  day  and  all  night  we  had 
the  boom  of  landslips  and  snow  avalanches  tearing  down  to  the 
river,  roaring  in  our  ears.  Had  I  been  an  insurance  agent,  and 
Peter  had  asked  me  to  insure  his  life  and  our  furniture,  I  would 
not  then  have  done  it  under  a  premium  of  90  per  cent.  But  the 
thaw  went  and  the  frost  returned,  and  so  all  is  iron  again. 

April. — We  are  in  the  midst  of  flowers  (of  our  own  sowing) 
with  a  terrific  sun  blazing  overhead.  75°  and  80°  in  the  shade 
is  a  high  register  for  April,  but  so  it  is.  I  suppose  all  the  roots 
and  seeds  we  have  just  set  will  come  up  like  a  Jack-in-the-box 
I  really  do  not  see  any  alternative  for  them,  what  with  the  heat 
and  the  copious  amount  of  water  young  Jackass  gives  them. 
It  is  a  trial  to  think  of  the  summer  heats,  but  with  so  much 
water  at  command,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  divert  a  couple 
of  vigorous  little  cool  rivulets,  so  that  Peter  and  I  may  both  sit 
through  the  day  in  a  perpetual  shower-bath.  The  other  day  we 
went  exploring  to  the  north  on  our  pony;  the  country  is 
charming,  but  not  much  adapted  for  settlers,  because  of  its 
ruggedness.  Farther  north  the  valleys  are  both  rich  and  wide, 
and  the  grass  is  very  good.  We  came  upon  a  curious  scene.  A 
camp  of  Indians  was  collected  on  a  green  mound,  dominated  on 
all  sides  by  mountains,  some  flecked  with  snow,  and  all  scored 
with  frothing  streams.    Among  the  Indians  were  two  villainous 
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looking  old  men,  fantastic  in  feathers  and  blankets,  and  strung 
round  with  a  lot  of  rubbish.  These  were  the  medicine-men  of 
the  clan,  and  they  were  so  palpably  irate  when  they  saw  us,  that 
we  feared  they  would  make  an  end  of  us  for  interfering  with 
their  patients.  But  no;  we  were  not  the  real  cause  of  their 
anger.  A  solitary  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  rode  up 
to  us  all  while  we  were  babbling  in  monosyllables,  and  was  at 
once  accosted  by  many  of  the  Indians.  He  it  was  that  the 
medicine-men  were  displeased  with,  and  straightway  he  accepted 
their  challenge,  and  argued  before  the  camp  in  excellent  style  for 
a  few  minutes — which  would  the  Indians  prefer,  he  asked,  the 
stupid  superstitions  of  their  own  brethren,  or  the  nobler  message 
of  Christianity  ?  It  was  really  most  singular  to  see  how  he 
managed  to  cow  the  medicine-men,  who  slunk  to  the  background. 
He  then  baptized  two  little  Indian  babies,  married  an  Indian  lass 
to  an  Indian  youth,  and  would  no  doubt  have  buried  one  or  two 
of  them  if  any  had  lain  dead  in  the  camp.  After  the  day's  work 
a  collection  was  made,  and  it  was  affecting  to  see  the  way  in 
which  this  or  that  swarthy  fellow  brought  out  a  pinch  or  two  of 
gold  dust  (got  in  the  diggings  last  summer  most  probably),  and 
handed  it  to  the  missionary.  The  money  represented  by  this 
contribution  is  to  help  to  build  a  mission-house  and  church  in 
the  district.  To  us,  as  outsiders,  this  all  seemed  very  encouraging; 
but  the  missionary,  though  pleased  with  the  bulk  of  the  collection, 
had  not  much  good  to  say  for  the  Indian  character  taken  as  a 
whole.  The  men  are  somewhat  ready  at  promising  to  give  their 
minds  to  the  subject  of  Christianity  ;  but  they  get  no  further.  I 
suppose  that  our  religion  is  as  hard  a  nut  for  them  to  crack  as 
theirs  would  be  for  us.  But  certainly  they  are  very  patient 
listeners,  which  may  be  to  their  credit. 

The  Indians  are  not  a  pleasant  class  of  people  on  the  whole. 
It  seems  the  greatest  pity  in  life  that  some  one  has  not  trans- 
lated Fenimore  Cooper  and  Mayne  Reid  into  their  vernacular, 
that  the  present  generation  of  men  and  squaws  may  have  a  fine 
portraiture  of  their  notable  forefathers  constantly  before  their 
eyes.  What  should  we  be  without  records  of  our  invigorating 
past  ?  Of  course  it  would  not  be  well  to  re-infuse  into  the  Indian 
mind  a  desire  for  scalps  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  if  they 
would  bestir  themselves  a  little  more,  and  grovel  rather  less 
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under  sheepskins  in  the  midst  of  their  ill-smelling  little  tents 
and  earth-holes,  one  could  respect  them  a  little  more.  As  it  is, 
one  can  approach  the  best  of  them  with  comfort,  only  by  holding 
one's  handkerchief  to  one's  nose.  Talking  of  scalps,  however,  a 
few  of  these  disagreeable  trifles  are  still  to  be  seen  fluttering 
about  the  waist  of  the  medicine-men ;  but  they  are  antediluvian 
relics  and  so  dried  and  shrivelled  that  they  excite  no  more 
aversion  than  a  corner  of  a  sheepskin  rug,  which  has  been  in  use 
in  a  drawing-room  for  a  good  many  years. 

As  for  the  instinctive  or  traditional  religions,  or  fabulous  beliefs 
of  the  Indians  in  our  neighbourhood,  I  am  sorry  to  be  able  to 
say  little  positively.  I  fancy  brandy,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  unlimited 
medicines  are  what  they  crave  for  continually,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  civilized  man  into  their  country ;  and  therefore  their 
heaven  would  be  a  curious  compound.  But  in  the  matter  of 
legends  they  are  not  wanting,  though  the  thread  of  their  tales  is 
wofully  tangled.  They  talk  much  of  three  Epic  forefathers, 
brothers  to  each  other,  who  came  from  the  distant  north,  and  did 
wonderful  deeds ;  but  it  is  hard  to  get  particulars  of  these  deeds. 
Then  they  have  some  pleasant  fanciful  tales  about  the  origin 
of  certain  of  the  birds  and  beasts  which  surround  them.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that,  like  the  Green]  anders,  they  look  upon  the  stars 
as  so  many  eyes  of  their  dead  kindred,  and  the  sun  and  moon 
as  a  brace  of  terrestrial  lovers,  promoted  to  the  skies,  and  thus 
ever  in  chase  of  each  other,  to  no  purpose.  These  conjectures 
and  notions,  however,  I  must  try  to  substantiate.  Their  burying- 
grounds  are  curious  places ;  and  nor  Peter  nor  I  care  to  wander 
into  them  when  the  moon  is  in  the  heavens.  They  stick  bits 
of  wood,  bunches  of  rags,  painted  paper,  or  anything  over  their 
friends ;  or  carve  wooden  dummies  of  a  ghastly  inartistic  kind, 
and  set  them  lolling  sideways  in  the  soil.  They  do  not  shed 
many  tears  when  they  bury  a  beloved  relative,  and  herein  of 
course  they  are  very  sensible,  if  they  believe,  as  they  seem  to 
believe,  that  the  separation  is  only  temporary.  Physically,  our 
Indian  men  are  very  strong,  in  spite  of  their  lazy  habits.  I 
believe  two  or  three  hundredweight  of  bacon  or  iron  would  be 
an  easy  load  for  most  of  them,  and  they  would  as  soon  carry  it 
on  the  top  of  their  very  thick  heads,  as  upon  their  shoulders. 
As  for  the  women  they  are  the  most  uninspiring  of  creatures  to 
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look  at  when  they  have  passed  their  youth.  An  ordinary  fox- 
terrier  dog  shows  ten  times  as  much  intelligence  in  his  eyes  as  an 
average  squaw.  To  see  the  older  ladies,  moreover,  squatted  in 
the  doorway  of  their  tents,  looking  as  ugly  as  anything  human 
can  be,  and  perhaps  gnawing  at  the  length  of  a  salmon,  which  is 
held  by  the  head  and  the  tail,  is  a  sight  that  does  not  make 
me  think  very  highly  of  the  original  stock  of  which  they  are 
descendants,  degenerate  or  not. 

May. — Peter  and  I  have  just  got  a  new  four-legged  companion. 
We  rode  to  the  town  and  bought  a  nice-looking  sheep,  which  we 
have  tied  to  a  pine  stump  in  the  yard.  We  purpose  killing  him 
when  his  sides  have  swelled ;  but  as  Peter  declines  to  be  slaughterer, 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  taking  such  a  horrible  role  upon  my 
shoulders,  little  Jackass  and  his  father  will  do  the  deed  for  us. 
But  oh !  the  pleasure  of  having  fresh  meat  instead  of  tinned  and 
salted  food !  Believe  me,  now  that  the  evenings  are  long,  and 
much  cooler  than  the  days,  we  sit  under  our  porch,  and  read  or 
argue,  and  smoke,  and  look  at  our  sheep  and  each  other  and 
smile,  and,  in  fact,  intensely  enjoy  the  prospect  of  chops  and  so 
forth  which  stares  us  so  full  in  the  face.  It  will  be  the  cruellest 
murder  of  hopes  if,  when  the  sheep  is  dead  and  dismembered,  he 
proves  to  be  tough  or  distasteful.  And  so  we  do  our  best  with 
him,  stroke  him  and  coax  him  to  eat  all  the  day  long.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  the  poor  creature  is  getting  fond  of  us,  baas  with 
delight  when  we  approach  him,  and  rubs  his  head  against  our 
legs,  so  that  it  is  barely  possible  Peter's  heart  or  mine  will 
eventually  require  that  chops  shall  give  way  to  the  exactions  of 
friendship.  Young  Jackass,  however,  will,  it  is  likely,  be  so 
indignant  in  such  a  case  that  he  will  rush  at  the  sheep  and  stab 
it  to  death,  with  the  malice  of  an  assassin,  and  the  greed  of  an 
Indian. 

Well,  we  have  now  exchanged  a  British  Columbia  winter  for 
what  I  hope  is  the  depth  of  a  British  Columbia  summer.  At  any 
rate  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  much  better  than  it  has  been  of 
late.  Our  thermometer  has  touched  95°  in  the  shade.  Under 
such  circumstances  all  domestic  and  other  work  is  done  early  and 
late.  In  the  noon  we  lie  in  hammocks  under  a  big  gum  tree, 
pretending  to  study,  but  looking  down  longingly  at  the  cool 
sparkling  of  the  Fraser  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Those 
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preposterous  Indians  insist  on  coming  to  be  physicked  and 
civilised  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  consequence  is  that  they 
have  to  sit  about  waiting  until  we  feel  disposed  to  attend  to 
them.  And  in  this  way  they  sow  our  demesne  with  fleas,  as 
thoroughly  as  if  they  were  machines  for  the  purpose  just 
patented.  In  self-defence,  therefore,  we  give  many  of  them 
laxatives,  which  effectually  keep  them  at  home  or  thereabouts 
for  a  few  days  or  more.  But  when  one  thinks  of  it,  it  is  rather 
ludicrous  that  the  whole  stock  of  drugs,  which  we  brought  out 
primarily  for  our  own  indulgence,  has  been  used  with  a  lavish 
benevolence  that  neither  Peter  nor  I  suspected  to  be  characteristics 
of  our  nature.  The  Indians,  poor,  dear  innocents,  are  gratitude 
itself — they  show  it  in  their  faces  as  much  as  they  can,  and 
by  gestures,  and  by  calling  both  of  us  "great  father,"  and  so 
forth.  One  of  them,  after  an  uncommonly  horrid  dose  of  senna, 
was  so  transported  with  joy  and  reverence  for  Peter,  who  gave  it 
to  him,  that  he  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  viva  voce,  as  a  thanks- 
giving; and  his  friends  and  relations  who  were  present  backed 
him  up  with  a  hearty  Axeas  (Amen)  at  the  end  of  it.  My  fear  is 
that,  after  a  while,  these  fellows  and  their  ladies  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  quite  indispensable  for  their  happiness ; 
and  that  at  the  least  signs  of  striking  our  tents  they  will  lay 
upon  us,  and  by  some  diabolical  incantment,  compel  us  to  live 
out  the  rest  of  our  days  with  them  as  "  pale-face  medicine-men." 
I  protest,  however,  that  I  will  not  be  constrained  to  an  altruistic 
existence  of  that  kind.  Peter  may  do  as  he  pleases,  but  I  hope 
his  heart,  like  mine,  is  firmly  anchored  in  the  old  country. 
Besides,  merely  on  prudential  grounds,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  forego  our  examinations  in  England,  for  which  our  lonely 
drillings  out  here  have  really,  I  think,  well  fitted  us,  in  order 
to  take  up  the  very  dubious,  not  to  say  dangerous,  role  of 
philanthropists. 

July. — How  very  pleased  we  will  both  be  when  the  day  comes 
to  say  "good-bye"  to  Gold  Rush  House!  Thank  Heaven, 
that  day  gets  nearer  and  nearer !  It  is  banishment  with  a 
vengeance— this  life  of  ours  in  a  sweltering  Western  summer,  with 
so  few  of  those  artificial  luxuries  of  Eastern  life  (that  is,  metro- 
politan life),  which  enable  a  man  to  endure  heat  with  fortitude. 
The  kind  of  life  we  lead  nowadays  is  in  fact  simply  monstrous. 
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Peter  would  be  in  hourly  rebellion  with  me  but  for  the  obstructing 
fact  that  I  feel  in  the  humour  to  be  in  hourly  rebellion  with 
him — for  suggesting  such  an  odious  and  unpractical  scheme  as  a 
year's  quiet  study  in  the  backwoods.  What  a  year  it  has  been 
to  be  sure !  And  yet  it  has  done  us  good  in  a  measure,  since 
I  am  sure  it  has  not  only  enlarged  our  ideas  but  expanded  our 
vocabulary.  It  is  not  only  the  ineffable  tedium  of  the  life  that 
now  weighs  upon  me  in  spite  of  the  mountains,  the  river,  the 
Indians,  and  the  lack  of  serious  anxieties  ;  but  it  also  is  the 
positive  deprivations  which  we  suffer.  It  is  absurd  that  we 
should  have  to  live  on  the  tinned  messes  that  we  do  have  to  live 
upon;  and  my  stomach  revolts  daily.  Fruits  there  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  none  within  reach  of  us ;  and  this  with  a 
thermometer  that  has  touched  100°  in  the  shade  several  times  of 
late  !  I  tell  you  candidly,  therefore,  that  we  shall  return  to  our 
native  land  as  two  bags  of  bones ;  so  blackened  as  to  the  covers 
of  the  bags,  that  the  boys  in  the  street  will  call  us  "  darky  "  and 
"  nigger  "  to  a  certainty.  I  suppose  as  a  set-off  it  is  something 
to  be  able  to  repeat  a  number  of  Shakespeare's  plays  from 
beginning  to  end  as  a  sheer  feat  of  memory ;  but  when  I  wake  in 
the  tepid  night,  and  hear  Peter  raving  with  King  Lear,  "  Blow 
winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage !  blow,"  and  the  like,  I  tell 
myself  that  at  the  best  the  advantages  of  this  or  that  manner  of 
life,  differing  from  other  modes  of  existence,  are  surely  outweighed 
by  the  disadvantages  of  the  same. 

We  have  been  deceived  and  ill-treated  ever  since  the  summer 
came  upon  us.  Who,  for  instance,  would  have  looked  for 
mosquitoes  within  sight  of  snow  mountains  ?  and  yet  we  are 
worried  to  death  by  the  creatures.  The  sheep,  upon  whom  we 
built  prodigious  chateaux  d'Espagne  (chops,  mutton-pies,  and  so 
on),  was  uneatable  forty-eight  hours  after  he  and  his  skin  parted 
company.  Of  course,  eat  as  fast  as  we  could,  we  could  not  dispose 
of  much  of  him  in  two  days;  and  so  Jackass  and  a  host  of  others 
ate  the  nauseous  carcase  between  them.  You  would  have  ex- 
pected that  this  gift,  added  to  our  other  benefactions,  would  at 
least  have  increased  the  affections  of  these  gross  Indians  for  us. 
But  no ;  it  made  them  ill.  They  came  for  medicine ;  the  medicine 
made  them  worse ;  and  for  a  whole  week  we  really  thought,  Peter 
and  I,  to  have  the  guilt  of  manslaughter  upon  our  souls  six  or  eight 
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times  over.  However,  that  trouble  passed,  and  of  late  pills  and 
powders  have  not  been  in  such  demand,  which  is  a  mercy,  as  we 
are  almost  out  of  both.  To  crown  our  discomforts,  however,  we 
have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  victualling  ourselves.  Nothing  will 
keep,  and  even  the  tinned  goods  go  green.  Gold  Rush  House  is 
certainly  situated  in  a  unique  spot  for  a  meteorologist. 

The  physical  toil,  too,  of  an  excursion  to  the  town,  twenty 
miles  away,  to  lay  in  provisions,  is  immense  this  weather.  It  is 
not  much  of  a  town  anyway ;  but  it  has  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  no  doctor  among  them.  The  meanest,  worst- 
looking,  and  most  criminal  collection  of  men  and  women  of  all 
colours  that  the  world  holds  is,  I  believe,  assembled  in  this  town. 
And  whenever  we  visit  it,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  fierce  wind, 
raising  dust  enough  in  its  vile  streets  to  choke  a  camel  of  the 
Sahara !  The  men  have  no  mind  whatever,  and  the  women  no 
vestige  of  beauty.  They  swear  freely  whenever  they  talk, 
introduce  Yankee  slang  into  their  conversation,  and  think  it 
their  duty  to  swindle  two  innocents  like  Peter  and  me  just  as 
often  as  they  can.  However,  I  think  they  do  not  find  that 
so  easy  now  as  it  was  at  first,  and  we  bless  our  stars  that  they 
will  soon  no  longer  have  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  do  it. 

August  5th. — There  is  no  help  for  it.  We  have  had  to  curtail 
our  year  of  banishment.  There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  playing 
cook,  housemaid,  and  man-of-all-work  for  a  short  time;  but 
when  other  responsibilities  have  to  be  borne  simultaneously  and 
mental  work  accomplished,  and  all  this  in  a  climate  that  is 
nothing  but  extremes,  and  will  not  let  us  get  or  keep  anything 
that  is  good  for  our  digestions,  and  in  the  midst  of  fleas  and 
other  vermin,  which  multiply  with  the  heat  amazingly,  and  with 
no  solace  except  the  classics  and  our  Indian  friends,  who  are 
about  as  sympathetic  as  our  bedsteads— under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances we  feel  bound  to  withdraw  to  England. 

Jackass  and  several  score  of  his  tribe  hovered  round  us,  and 
prowled  through  the  house  like  birds  of  prey.  I  fear  greatly 
that  they  were  more  interested  in  our  remains  than  in  our  noble 
selves.  Peter  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  intends  composing  a 
sonnet  on  ingratitude  before  we  get  to  Queenstown. 

CHARLES  EDWARDES. 


Critical  Notices. 


THE  PILGRIMS  AND  THE 
ANGLICAN  CHURCH.* 

Charles  Lamb,  in  his  category  of 
books  that  are  no  books,  forgets 
to  mention  books  that  are  written 
in  a  rage.  Histories  written  in  a 
rage  are,  above  all,  not  literature  ; 
and  Mr.  Deverell,  in  spite  of  the 
possession  of  many  interesting  facts 
and  a  considerable  power  of  clear 
if  melodramatic  statement,  is  too 
f uribund  to  be  literary.  The  title 
of  his  book  proclaims  its  main 
subject — namely,  the  respective 
stories  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Anglicanism  and  of  Dissent,  begin- 
ning with  a  full  account  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers — their  origin, 
their  sojourn  in  Holland,  their 
heroic  departure  for  the  West, 
their  still  more  heroic  settlement 
there,  and  their  organization  civil 
and  religious.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  and  impressively 
written  chapter  in  the  book,  and 
is  evidently  that  into  which  the 
writer  put  most  heart  and  his  best 
endeavours  ;  indeed,  the  amount  of 
heart  alone  can  justify  and  partially 
obliterate  the  language  of  the 
Evangelical  Stage  in  which  he  ex-, 
presses  himself.  But  he  is  far  too 
conscientious  and  thorough-going 
to  confine  himself  to  that  special 
portion  of  history  which  he  has 
adopted,  and  will  not  rest  without 
giving  his  readers  all  the  antece- 
dents both  of  Anglicans  and  Non- 
conformists in    a    very  detailed 

*  "  The  Pilgrims  and  the  Anglican 
Church."  By  William  Deverell. 
Remington  &  Co. 


manner.  Indeed,  he  thus  manages 
to  include  a  great  many  facts  ex- 
traneous to  the  matter  in  hand, 
which,  together  with  the  vast 
number  already  necessary  to  his 
subject,  not  only  trammel  his  style, 
but  overcrowd  his  limited  space, 
and  make  his  work  too  much  of  a 
lesson-book.  He  dives  into  primi- 
tive Christianity,  races  us  through 
persecutions,  and  before  we  grasp 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
Constantine,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  mazes  of  an  abstruse  discussion 
on  Romanism.  Thence  we  hurry, 
via  Charlemagne  to  Elizabeth,  and 
to  several  pages  of  abuse  of  Henry 
VIII.,  who  is  represented  in  the 
light  of  a  political  Fee-fo-fum. 
Through  James  I.  we  reach  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  thence  what 
Mr.  Deverell  terms  "  The  Restora- 
tion of  the  Norman  Monarchy, 
Aristocracy,  and  Church."  The 
succeeding  chapters — u  Betrayal  of 
England  and  the  Norman  Line  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Dutch  Inva- 
ders by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and 
Gentry,"  and  more  especially  the 
"  Despotism  of  the  Nobility, 
Clergy,  and  Gentry  under  •  the 
Presidency  of  Dutch  and  German 
Puppet  Kings " — are  so  full  of 
Nonconformist  ill- temper,  that  (as 
the  italicized  words  will  show) 
they  become  absurd,  and,  far 
from  being  literature,  cannot 
even  call  themselves  journalism. 
One  cannot  indeed  help  respecting 
the  writer's  religious  fervour  and 
sincerity,  and  that  purpose  in  his 
writing  which  gives  him  the  back- 
bone lacked  by  so  many  writers  of 
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better  taste  and  greater  literary 
understanding  ;  but  this  is  to  admire 
him  as  a  man  and  not  as  an  his- 
torian. To  write  history  from  a 
special  point  of  view,  to  colour  it 
with  personal  opinion  or  even  party 
spirit,  as  the  greatest  historians 
have  done,  is  but  to  give  it  vitality 
and  individuality  ;  but  to  write  it 
in  an  access  of  unmitigated  hatred, 
to  inveigh  against  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  to  saturate  plain 
secular  facts  with  religious  acerbity, 
is  merely  an  historical  paradox  or  a 
sectarian  war-cry.  His  polemical 
wrath  is  equally  directed  at  Pro- 
testantism and  at  what  he  is  content 
to  call  "  the  Romish  Superstition," 
but  he  also  boasts  of  a  mundane 
source  of  anger,  which  governs 
him  almost  ast  potently  as  his 
spiritual  antipathies — namely,  an 
inveterate  hatred  to  the  Teutonic 
princes  who  have  ruled  this  country, 
including  William  of  Orange,  to 
whom  he  devotes  all  his  great 
powers  of  abuse.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  him  in  the  light 
of  an  authority  when  we  find  this 
aversion  forcing  him  to  create  out 
of  James  II.  a  pillar  of  large- 
hearted  tolerance,  or  to  dismiss 
William  III.  as  "a  petty  foreign 
potentate  "  and  a  "  perfect  master 
of  dissimulation  ; still  less  can 
we  consider  his  opinions  when  we 
hear  him  furthermore  define  this 
prince,  to  whom,  at  least,  none 
have  denied  the  qualities  of  sense 
and  prudence,  as 

"a  profound  but  unprincipled  politician, 
who  would  recklessly  squander  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  England  in 
furtherance  of  his  own  ambitions  and 
impracticable  military  projects." 
It  would  require  a  volume  to 
record  the  instances  of  injustice 
into  which  the  author's  religious 
prejudices  have  led  him.  The 
measurements  of  his  mind,  when 
applied  in  this  direction,  may  be 
taken  from  his  complacent  classifi- 
cation of  Universities  as  "  those 
thrones  of  Anglicanism  and  nurse- 
ries of  caste,"  and  we  may  gain 


quite  enough  notion  of  his  talent 
for  anathema  if  we  listen  to  his 
proclamation  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

"  In  common  with  the  Pilgrims,"  he 
says,  "  we  denounce  their  ceremonies  and 
dignities  as  '  monuments  of  idolatry,' 
and  deem  the  Scriptures  in  their  hands 
as  '  holy  things  in  the  custody  of  the 
profane,  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines.'  We  are 
conscious  that,  but  for  disunion  and 
culpable  lukewarmness  in  the  ranks  of 
Dissent,  the  existence  of  their  monstrous 
institution  to  our  own  times  had  been 
impossible — in  spite  of  its  Jesuitical 
organization,  its  boundless  wealth,  and 
its  political  connections." 

Thus — in  Mr.  Deverell's  over- 
crowded mind — perishes  the  Church 
of  England,  in  spite  of  its  tolerance, 
its  fervour,  its  wisdom,  and  its 
historical  traditions.  But,  should 
it  have  no  foes  of  more  onimous 
stature  than  this  one,  it  may  not 
after  all  have  so  much  to  fear  as 
he  opines. 


SKETCHES  IN  PROSE  AND 
VERSE.* 

Mr.  Doveton  has  presented  us 
with  a  collection  of  poems  and  of 
short  articles  in  prose,  nearly  all  of 
which,  he  informs  us  in  the  preface, 
have  already  appeared  in  papers  of 
various  kinds — The  Graphic,  The 
Illustrated  London  News,  etc.  It 
is  evidently,  however,  as  a  poet  that 
he  most  values  himself.  Journalism 
of  all  sorts— excepting  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  stories — is  meant  to  be 
ephemeral,  and  to  "  warm  up  "  scraps 
is  as  questionable  an  office  in  litera- 
ture as  it  is  in  the  kitchen.  There 
are  two  or  three  short  stories  in  this 
volume  of  a  sensational  cast,  but 
most  of  the  prose  is  devottd  to  de- 
scriptions of  nature  and  sport,  Mr. 
Doveton  being  a  keen  fisherman,  and 
giving  to  his  papers  that  sense  of 
relish  and  eagerness  which  can  only 
be  conveyed  by  sincere  ardour  for 
open-air  exercise.    There  are  some 

*  "  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse."  By 
F.  B.  Doveton.   Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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pretty  descriptions  of  Devonshire 
streams  and  villages  and  of  autumn 
moorland  and  cloudland  ;  but  to 
give  mere  impressions  of  nature, 
with  no  ulterior  purpose,  but  purely 
for  the  sake  or  description,  requires 
a  certain  charm  and,  as  it  were, 
atmospheric  power,  which  have 
perhaps  hitherto  only  been  repre- 
sented by  Tourgue'nieff .  Moreover, 
the  author's  temptation  to  melo- 
dramatic and  ornate  language  greatly 
mars  his  success  in  a  department 
which  depends  so  much  upon  word- 
painting.    Such  sentences  as — 

"  Shadowy  visions  of  bright  feminine 
faces,  whose  melting  eyes  would  never 
more  meet  mine  on  earth,  mingle 
strangely  with  old  piscatorial  reminis- 
cences of  tussles  with  burly  trout  and 
lovely  scenes  of  wood  and  water,  with  a 
lonely  cushat  cooing  success  to  me  from 
his  leafy  home  " — 

smell  too  much  of  the  footlights 
and  of  Adelphi  sentiment. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Doveton  is  too  lavish 
of  adjectives,  and  has  not  grasped 
that  simplicity  is  force. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
poems,  the  feeling  of  which  is 
hackneyed,  though  considerable 
imitative  skill  is  shown  in  the 
metres.  It  would  seem  that  Tenny- 
son is  this  poet's  chief  model,  and 
many  of  the  verses  seem  to  have 
been  written  immediately  after 
reading  "In  Memoriam."  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the 
ring  of  a  poem  cannot  be  caught  or 
manufactured  like  a  dish  according 
to  a  given  recipe,  and  both  "  Glimpses 
of  Immortality  "  and  "  The  Voices 
of  Nature  "  read  like  plagiarisms. 
The  first  and  larger  division  of  the 
verses,  called  "  Poems  Descriptive 
and  Sentimental,"  embraces  every 
kind  of  subject  included  in  those 
adjectives ;  the  second  section,  of 
"  Humorous  Poems  and  Parodies," 
contains  social  skits,  and  various 
adaptations  of  great  poets  to  trifling 
uses.  They  can  boast  many  puns, 
much  facetiousness,but  little  matter 
worth  the  remembering.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  lighter  the 


craft  the  more  masterly  the  touch 
it  requires,  and  nothing  needs  such 
delicate  wit  as  vers  de  societe,  which 
should  be  as  frail  and  charming  as 
Sevres  china.  Before  trying  his 
hand  at  them  again,  Mr.  Doveton 
would  do  well,  like  Captain  Cuttle 
to  "  make  a  note  of  it." 


STRAFFORD.* 
Mi;.  Traill's  "  Strafford,"  interest- 
ing as  it  is,  as  an  historical  study, 
does  not  bring  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader  any  distinct  and  clearly 
defined  conception  of  the  personality 
of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
Strafford.  The  evidence,  however, 
of  an  impartial  eye-witness  can  be 
had  by  those  who  wish  to  judge 
between  Mr.  Traill's  Strafford  and 
the  Strafford  of  Clarendon,  Macau- 
lay,  and  other  historians. 

In  the  engraving  from  Vandyke's 
portrait,  which  serves  as  frontispiece 
to  this  volume,  we  see  the  face  of 
a  man  of  strong  self-will,  keen 
intellect,  with  an  unscrupulous  de- 
terminatien  to  have  Ins  own  way. 
The  broad,  square  forehead  shows 
the  brain-power  which  made  Straf- 
ford such  a  formidable  buttress  to 
the  monarchy  of  Charles  I.  The 
nervous  tension  of  the  lines  about 
the  mouth  indicate  the  relentless 
will  which  forced  itself  through 
all  obstacles.  Like  many  other 
despotic  natures  before  his  time 
and  since,  he  went  on  successfully 
in  his  career  until  he  at  last  met 
with  that  inevitable  something  that 
"makes  for  justice"  even  in  this 
world. 

Mr.  Traill  is  sarcastic  as  to  what 
he  calls  "  the  imposing  train  of 
believers  in  the  Divine  right  of 
democracy  ; "  but  sarcasm  cannot 
make  black  white,  nor  serve  to 
convince  any  one  that  the  well-being 
of  a  nation  is  safer  in  the  hands 
of  an  irresponsible  king  or  an 
unscrupulous  Lord  Deputy  than  in 

*  "Strafford."  By  H.  D.  Traill. 
"English  Men  of  Action."  Macmillan 
&  Co.  188-i. 
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the  keeping  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  chosen  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Traill  is 
somewhat  of  a  partisan,  and  from 
his  point  of  view  Strafford's  political 
a-postasy  is  simply  a  parliamentary 
expedient  common  enough  in  our 
day ;  and  his  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings in  Ireland  are  condoned 
and  justified  as  a  necessity  required 
by  the  king  and  by  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  report  that  Strafford  was 
not  only  unfaithful,  but  cruel  as 
a  husband,  though  noticed  and 
considered  credible  by  Clarendon, 
Macaulay,  and  Carlyle,  is  dismissed 
as  mere  slander  by  Mr.  Traill, 
though  even  he  is  constrained  to 
admit  that  the  love  of  Strafford's 
third  wife  was  not  the  "  love  that 
casteth  out  fe'ar."  The  poor  lady 
can  scarcely  have  felt  reassured  by 
a  letter  from  her  husband  in  which 
he  says  : 

"  You  succeed  two  of  the  rarest  ladies 
of  their  time.  Equal  them  in  the  excel- 
lent dispositions  of  your  mind,  and  you 
become  every  way  worthy  of  anything 
they  had,  or  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  give." 

The  man  who  could  recommend 
that  Hampden  should  be  "whipped 
home  into  his  right  wits  "  might 
well  have  been  a  terrifying  person 
in  his  own  household. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  something 
heroic  in  the  manner  in  which 
Strafford  met  his  death,  but  he 
was  naturally  hopeful  to  the  last 
that  his  master  the  king  whom  he 
had  served  so  well  would  not  sign 
his  death-warrant.  As  Charles 
Knight  says  in  his  History  of 
England,  "  the  king  should  have 
gone  to  the  same  scaffold  rather 
than  have  given  Strafford  up." 
Why  should  so  clever  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Traill,  who  disagrees  entirely 
with  that  good  friend  of  the  people, 
Charles  Knight,  extract  whole 
sentences  from  his  History  of 
England  without  a  word  of  ac- 
knowledgment, as  in  pages  (J,  10, 
and  26  of  this  Life  of  Strafford  ? 


MARRIAGE  AND  HEREDITY.  * 

Mr.  Nisbet's  study  in  "Marriage 
and  Heredity"  will  be  read  with 
great  interest  by  all  who  concern 
themselves  with  a  branch  of  science 
which  most  nearly  affects  the  future 
well-being  of  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  state.  The  writer's 
knowledge  of  his  subject  is  evi- 
dently exact,  and  drawn  at  first 
hand  from  the  best  contemporary 
authorities  ;  his  style  is  clear  and 
lucid;  and  he  illustrates  his  main 
theses  from  the  novels  and  dramas 
of  the  period  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  his  essay  the  best  introduction 
we  know  to  the  complex,  social, 
and  sexual  problems  which  evolu- 
tion has  almost  within  the  present 
generation  brought  for  the  first 
time  within  the  domain  of  science. 
The  book  is  so  brightly  written 
that  it  may  be  read  with  interest 
by  the  novice,  while  it  must  cer- 
tainly not  be  neglected  even  by  the 
professed  sociologist. 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE  .t 

This  handsome  volume  is  not  a  wit 
inferior  to  its  predecessors,  either  in 
the  excellence  of  its  illustrations  or 
the  high  level  of  its  letter  press. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  novel, 
Mr.  Traill's  "  Et  Cetera,"  and  other 
contributions  from  well-known 
writers,  afford  a  charming  variety 
suitable  for  all  tastes.  Among  the 
minor  papers,  we  may  especially 
notice  "  Surrey  Farm-houses,''  by 
Grant  Allen  ;  "  Bill  Beresford  and 
his  Victoria  Cross,"  by  Archibald 
Forbes  ;  and  "  Charles  Dickens  as  an 
Editor,''  by  his  son.  No  one  could 
desire  a  better  book  for  a  rainy  day 
or  a  long  winter  evening. 

*  "  Marriage  and  Heredity  :  A  View 
of  Pyschological  Evolution."  By  J.  F. 
Nisbet.   London  :  Ward  &  Downey. 

t  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine, 
1889.    Macmillan  &  Co. 


